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IT  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  variety,  or  the  importance  of  the 
fubjecl:,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat :  fince  the 
merit  of  the  choice  would  ferve  to  render  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  execution  ftill  more  apparent,  and  ftill 
lefs  excufable.  But  as  I  have  prefumed  to  lay  before 
the  Public  a  firft  volume  only  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  per- 
haps be  expected  that  I  fhould  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  nature  and  limits  of  my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  feries  of  revolutions,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  about  thirteen  centuries,  gradually  un- 
dermined, and  at  length  deftroyed,  the  folid  fabric  of 
Roman  greatnefs,  may,*with  fome  propriety,  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  periods. 
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I.  The  firft  of  thefe  periods  may  be  traced  from 
the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Ro- 
man monarchy  having  attained  its  full  ftrength  and 
maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and 
will  extend  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire, 
by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude 
anceftors  of  the  moft  polifhed  nations  of  modern 
Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution,  which  fub- 
jeclied  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic  conqueror, 
was  completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixtb 
century. 

II.  The  fecond  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  may  be  fuppofed  to  commence  with  the  reign 
of  Juftinian,  who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  vic- 
tories, reftored  a  tranfient  fplendor  to  the  Eaftern 
Empire.,  It  will  comprehend  the  invafion  of  Italy  by 
the  Lombards;  the  conqueft  of  the  Afiatic  and  African 
provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  peojple  againft 
the  feeble  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  year  eight  hun- 
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dred,  eftablifhed  the  fecond,  or  German  Empire  of 
the  weft. 

III.  The  laft  and  longeft  of  thefe  periods  includes 
about  feven  centuries  and  a  half;  from  the  revival  of 
the  Weftern  Empire,  till  the  taking  of  Conftantino- 
ple  by  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of  a  degenerate 
race  of  princes,  who  continued  to  aiTume  the  titles 
of  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  after  their  dominions  were 
contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  fingle  city ;  in  which  the 
language,  as  well  as  manners,  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
had  been  long  fince  forgotten.     The  writer  who 
mould  undertake  to  relate  the  events  of  this  period, 
would  find  himfelf  obliged  to  enter  into  the  general 
hiftory  of  the  Crufades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire  ;  and  he  would  fcarcely 
be  able  to  reftrain  his  curiofity  from  making  fbme 
inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  city  of  Rome,  during 
the  darknefs  and  confufion  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  I  have  ventured  perhaps  too  haftily  to  commit 
to  the  prefs,  a  work,  which,  in  every  fenfe  of  the 
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word,  deferves  the  epithet  of  imperfect,  I  eon- 
fider  myfelf  as  contracting  an  engagement  to  finifh, 
moft  probably  in  a  fecond  volume,  the  firft  of  thefe 
memorable  periods  ;  and  to  deliver  to  the  Public,  the 
complete  hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  to  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Weftern  Empire.  With  regard  to  the  fubfequent 
periods,  though  I  may  entertain  fome  hopes,  I  dare 
not  prefume  to  give  any  aflurances.  The  execution 
of  fuch  an  extenfive  plan,  as  I  have  traced  out,  and 
which  might  perhaps  be  comprehended  in  about  four 
volumes,  would  fill  up  the  long  interval  between 
ancient  and  modern  hiftory ;  but  it  would  require 
many  years  of  health,  of  leifure,  and  of  perfeve- 
ranee. 

Bentinck- Street, 
Feb.  I,  1776. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the  Empire  in  the  Age 

of  the  Antonines, 

TTN  the  fecond  century  of  the  Chriftian  iEra,  the  empire  of  Rome  Introduftion. 
I  comprehended  the  faireft  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  moft  civi- 
lized portion  of  mankind.    The  frontiers   of  that  extenfive 
monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  difciplined  valour. 
The  gentle,  but  powerful  influence  of  laws  and  manners  had  gra- 
dually cemented  the  union  of  the  provinces.    Their  peaceful  in- 
habitants enjoyed  and  abufed  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
The  image  of  a  free  conftitution  was  preferved  with  decent  reverence. 
The  Roman  fenate  appeared  to  poffefs  the  fovereign  authority,  and 
devolved  on  the  emperors  all  the  executive  powers  of  government.  A  Di  q$__ 
During  a  happy  period  of  more  than  fourfcore  years,  the  public  l8°* 
adminiftration  was  conducted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  It  is  the  defign  of  this  and  of  the 
two  fucceeding  chapters,  to  defcribe  the  profperous  condition  of 
their  empire ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
Vol.  I.  B  nus, 
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nus,  to  deduce  the  moft  important  circumftances  of  its  decline  and 
fall;  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is  ftill  felt 
by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Moderation        The  principal  conquefts  of  the  Romans  were  atchieved  under  the 

of  Auguftus.  [  .  _ 

republic;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  molt  part,  were  fatisfied  with 
preferving  thofe  dominions  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  policy 
of  the  fenate,  the  active  emulation  of  the  confuls,  and  the  martial 
enthufiafm  of  the  people.  The  feven  firft  centuries  were  rilled  with 
a  rapid  fucceflion  of  triumphs ;  but  it  was  referved  for  Auguftus, 
to  relinquish  the  ambitious  defign  of  fubduing  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  moderation  into  the  public  councils.  In- 
clined to  peace  by  his  temper  and  fituation,  it  was  eafy  for  him  to 
difcover,  that  Rome,  in  her  prefent  exalted  fituation,  had  much 
lefs  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  chance  of  arms;  and  that,  in  the 
profecution  of  remote  wars,  the  undertaking  became  every  day 
more  difficult,  the  event  more  doubtful,  and  the  polTeffion  more 
precarious,  and  lefs  beneficial.  The  experience  of  Auguftus  added 
weight  to  thefe  falutary  reflections.  Inftead  of  expofing  his  perfon 
and  his  legions  to  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  he  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  the  reftitution  of  the  ftandards  and  prilbners  which  were  taken 
in  the  defeat  of  CralTus  \ 

.  His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix.  They  marched  near  a 
thoufand  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
fOon  repelled  the  invaders,  and  protected  the  unwarlike  natives  of 
thofe  fequeftered  regions  \  The  northern  countries  of  Europe 
fcarcely  deferved  the  expence  and  labour  of  the  conqueft.  The  forefts 
and  moraffes  of  Germany  were  filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barbari- 
ans, who  defpifed  life  when  it  was  feparated  from  freedom;  and 
though,  on  the  firft  attack,  they  feemed  to  yield  to  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  power,  they  foon,  by  a  fignal  act  of  defpair,  re-* 
gained  their  independence,  and  reminded  Auguftus  of  the  vicif- 
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fitude  of  fortune  \  On  the  death  of  that  emperor,  his  teflament 
was  publickly  read  in  the  fenate.  He  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable 
legacy  to  his  fucceflbrs,  the  advice  of  confining  the  empire  within 
thofe  limits,  which  Nature  feemed  to  have  placed  as  its  permanent 
bulwarks  and  boundaries;  on  the  weft  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  on  the  north ;  the  Euphrates  on  the  eaft ;  and 
towards  the  fouth,  the  fandy  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  4. 

Happily  for  the  repofe  of  mankind,  the  moderate  fyftem  recom-  imitated  by 
mended  by  the  wifdom  of  Auguftus,  was  adopted  by  the  fears  and  ^  JC  e 
vices  of  his  immediate  fucceffbrs.  Engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
or  in  the  exercife  of  tyranny,  the  firft  Caefars  feldom  fhewed 
themfelves  to  the  armies,  or  to  the  provinces ;  nor  were  they  dif- 
pofed  to  fufFer,  that  thofe  triumphs  which  their  indolence  neglected, 
fhould  be  ufurped  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  their  lieutenants. 
The  military  fame  of  a  fubject  was  confidered  as  an  infolent  in- 
vafion  of  the  Imperial  prerogative  ;  and  it  became  the  duty,  as  well 
as  intereft  of  every  Roman  general,  to  guard  the  frontiers  entrufted 
to  his  care,  without  afpiring  to  conquefts  which  might  have  proved 
no  lefs  fatal  to  himfelf  than  to  the  vanquished  barbarians 5. 

The  only  acceffion  which  the  Roman  empire  received,  during  Conqueft  of 
the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  JEra.,  was  the  province  of  Britain,  t'lelrfta- 
In  this  fingle  inftance  the  fucceftbrs  of  Caefar  and  Auguftus  were  c?Pt!0n  t0  11 
perfuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the  former,  rather  than  the 
precept  of  the  latter.    The  proximity  of  its  fituation  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaul  feemed  to  invite  their  arms ;  the  pleafing,  though  doubtful 
intelligence  of  a  pearl  fifhery,  attracted  their  avarice 5 ;    and  as 
Britain  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  diftinct  and  infulafed  world, 
the  conqueft  fcarcely  formed  any  exception  to  the  general  fyftem  of 
continental  meafures.    After  a  war  of  about  forty  years,  under- 
taken by  the  moft  ftupid  7,    maintained  by    the    moft  d'nTolutr, 
and  terminated  by  the  moft  timid  of  all  the  emperors,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  ifland  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  \  The 
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various  tribes  of  Britons  pofieffed  valour  without  conduct,  and  the' 
love  of  freedom  without  the  fpir.it  of  union.  They  took  up  arms 
with  favage  fiercenefs ;  they  laid  them  down,  or  turned  them 
againft  each  other  with  wild  inconftancy  ;  and  while  they  fought 
fingly,  they  were  fucceflively  fubdued.  Neither  the  fortitude  of 
Cara&acus,  nor  the  defpair  of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Druids  could  avert  the  flavery  of  their  country,  or  refift  the  fleady 
progrefs  of  the  Imperial  generals,  who  maintained  the  national 
glory,  when  the  throne  was  difgraced  by  the  weakeft,  or  the  mod 
vicious  of  mankind.  At  the  very  time  when  Domitian,  confined  to 
his  palace,  felt  the  terrors  which  he  infpired  ;  his  legions,  under  the 
command  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  defeated  the  collected  force 
of  the  Caledonians,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  his  fleets, 
venturing  to  explore  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation, 
difplayed  the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the  ifland.  The 
conqueft  of  Britain  was  confidered  as  already  atchieved  ;  and  it  was 
the  defign  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  enfure  his  fuccefs,  by  the 
eafy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one  legion  and 
a  few  auxiliaries  were  fuflicient 9.  The  weftern  ifle  might  be 
improved  into  a  valuable  pofleffion,  and  the  Britons  would  wear 
their  chains  with  thelefs  reluctance,  if  the  profpect  and  example  of 
freedom  was  on  every  fide  removed  from  before  their  eyes. 

But  the  fuperior  merit  of  Agricola  foon  occafioned  his  removal 
from  the  'government  of  Britain  ;  and  for  ever  difappointed  this 
rational,  though  extenfive  fcheme  of  conqueft.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, the  prudent  general  had  provided  for  fecurity  as  well  as  for 
dominion.  He  had  obferved,  that  the  ifland  is  almoft  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  by  the  oppofite  gulfs,  or  as  they  are  now  called, 
the  Firths  of  Scotland.  Acrofs  the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty 
miles,  he  had  drawn  a  line  of  military  ftations,  which  was  after- 
wards fortified  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  a  turf  rampart 
erected  on  foundations  of  ftone  *°.    This  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a 
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fmall  diftance  beyond  the  modern  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaf- 
gow,  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  province.  The  native 
Caledonians  preferved  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland  their 
wild  independence,  for  which  they  were  not  lefs  indebted  to  their 
poverty  than  to  their  valour.  Their  incurfions  were  frequently  re- 
pelled and  chaftifed;  but  their  country  was  never  fubdued  ". 
The  mafters  of  the  faireft  and  mod  wealthy  climates  of  the  globe, 
turned  with  contempt  from  gloomy  hills  afiailed  by  the  winter  tem- 
peft,  from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mift,  and  from  cold  and  lonely 
heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  foreft  were  chafed  by  a  troop  of 
naked  barbarians 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  frontiers,  and  fuch  the  maxims  of  Conqnertof 

Dcicis  *  the 

imperial  policy  from  the  death  of  Auguftus  to  the  acceffion  of  Tra-  fecond'ex- 
jan.    That  virtuous  and  active  prince  had  received  the  education  ceptlon' 
of  a  foldier,  and  poffefted  the  talents  of  a  general        The  peace- 
ful fyftem  of  his  predeceflbrs  was  interrupted  by  fcenes  of  war  and 
conquell ;  and  the  legions,  after  a  long  interval,  beheld  a  military 
emperor  at  their  head.    The  firft  exploits  of  Trajan  were  againft 
the  Dacians,   the  moft  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  infulted  with 
impunity  the  Majefty  of  Rome'4.    To  the  ftiength  and  fiercenefs 
of  barbarians,  they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was  derived 
from  a  warm  perfuafion  of  the  immortality  and  tranfmigration  of  the 
foul  '5.    Decebalus,  the  Dacian  King,    approved  himfelf  a  rival 
not  unworthy  of  Trajan ;  nor  did  he  defpair  of  his  own  and  the  public 
fortune,  till  by  the  confeffion  of  his  enemies,  he  had  exhaufted 
every  refource  both  of  valour  and  policy  '6.     This  memorable 
war,  with  a  very  fhort  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  lafted  five  years ; 
and  as  the  emperor  could  exert,  without  controul,  the  whole  force 
of  the  ftate,  it  was  terminated  by  the  abfolute  fubmiffion  of  the 
barbarians  ,?.    The  new  province  of  Dacia,  which  formed  a  fe- 
cond  exception  to  the  precept  of  Auguftus,  was  about  thirteen  hun- 
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dred  miles  in  circumference.     Its  natural  boundaries  were  the 
Niefter,  the  Teyfs,  or  Tibifcus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euxine 
Sea.    The  veftiges  of  a  military  road  may  ftill  be  traced  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bender,  a  place 
famous  in  modern  hiftory,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Turkifti 
and  Ruffian  empires  ,8. 
Conquefls  of     Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame;  and  as  long  as  mankind  fhall 
Trajan  in  tie  con^nue  tQ  keft^  more  liberal  applaufe  on  their  deftroyers  than 
on  their  benefactors,  the  thirft  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the 
vice  of  the  moft  exalted  characters.     The  praifes  of  Alexander, 
tranfmitted  by  a  fucceffion  of  poets  and  hiftorians,  had  kindled  a 
dangerous  emulation  in  the  mind  of  Trajan.    Like  him  the  Roman 
emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  nations  of  the  eaft,  but 
he  lamented  with  a  figh  that  his  advanced  age  fcarcely  left  him  any 
hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  fon  of  Philip'9.    Yet  the 
fuccefs  of  Trajan,  however  tranfient,  was  rapid  and  fpecious.  The 
degenerate  Parthians,  broken  by  inteftine  difcord,  fled  before  his 
arms.    He  defcended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  to  the  Perfian  gulph.    He  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
being  the  firft,  as  he  was  the  laft,  of  the  Roman  generals,  who 
ever  navigated  that  remote  fea.    His  fleets  ravaged  the  coafts  of 
Arabia;  and  Trajan  vainly  flattered  himfelf  that  he  was  approach- 
ing towards  the  confines  of  India 10.    Every  day  the  aftonimed 
fenate  received  the  intelligence  of  new  names  and  new  nations,  that 
acknowledged  his  fway.    They  were  informed  that  the  Kings  of 
Bofphorus,  Colchos,  Iberia,  Albania,  Ofrhoene,  and  even  the  Par- 
thian monarch  himfelf,  had  accepted  their  diadems -from  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  ;  that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Median  and 
Carduchian  hills  had  implored  his  protection,  and  that  the  rich 
countries  of  Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria,  were  reduced  in- 
to theftateof  provinces*'.    But  the  death  of  Trajan  foon  clouded 
the  fplendid  profpect ;  and  it  was  juftly  to  be  dreaded,  that  fo  many 
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cfiftant  nations  would  throw  off  the  unaccuftomed  yoke,  when  they 
were  no  longer  retrained  by  the  powerful  hand  which  had  impofed 
k. 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the  Capitol  was  founded  by  Refigned  by 
one  of  the  Roman  kings,  the  god  Terminus  (who  prefided  over  Adrian, 
boundaries,  and  was  reprefented  according  to  the  fafhion  of  that 
age  by  a  large  ftone)  alone,  among  all  the  inferiour  deities,  refufed 
to  yield  his  place  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  A  favourable  inference  was 
drawn  from  his  obftinacy,  which  was  imterpreted  by  the  augurs,  as  a 
fure  prefage  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  power  would  never 
recede  *\  During  many  ages,  the  prediction,  as  it  is  ufual,  con- 
tributed to  its  own  accomplishment.  But  though  Terminus  had 
refilled  the  majefty  of  Jupiter,  he  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian I3.  The  resignation  of  all  the  eaftern  conquefts 
of  Trajan  was  the  firft  meafure  of  his  reign.  He  reftored  to  the 
Parthians  the  election  of  an  independent  Sovereign,  withdrew  the 
Roman  garrifons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and 
Aflyria,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  precept  of  Auguftus,  once 
more  eftablifhed  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire  l+. 
Cenfure,  which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  private  motives 
of  princes,  has  afcribed  to  envy,  a  conduct,  which  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Hadrian.  The  various 
character  of  that  emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meaneft  and 
the  moll  generous  fentiments,  may  afford  fome  colour  to  the  fuf- 
picion.  It  was,  however,  fcarccly  in  his  power  to  place  the 
fuperiority  of  his  predeceffor  in  a  more  confpicuous  light,  than  by 
thus  confeffing  himfelf  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  defending  the conquefts 
of  Trajan. 

The  martial  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Trajan,  formed  a  very  fin-  Contrail  af 
gular  contrail:  with  the  moderation  of  his  fucceffor.    The  reftlefs-  Antoninus 
activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  lefs  remarkable  when  compared  with  ,us* 
the  gentle  repofe  of  Antoninus  Pius-.    The  life  of  the  former  was 
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ahnoft  a  perpetual  journey  ;  and  as  he  poffeffed  the  various  talents 
of  the  foldier,  the  ftatefman,  and  the  fcholar,  he  gratified  his  cu- 
riofity  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Carelefs  of  the  difference  of 
feafons  and  of  climates,  he  marched  on  foot,  and  bare-headed,  over 
the  fnows  of  Caledonia,  and  the  fultry  plains  of  the  Upper  Egypt ; 
nor  was  there  a  province  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reign,  was  not  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  monarch  *5. 
But  the  tranquil  life  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  fpent  in  the  bofom  of 
Italy ;  and,  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  directed  the  public 
adminiftration,  the  longeft  journies  of  that  amiable  prince,  were 
no  more  than  from  his  palace  in  Rome,  to  the  retirement  of  his 
Lanuvian  Villa 16 '. 

Pacific  fyftcm       Nowithftanding  this  difference   in  their  perfonal  conduct,  the 

of  Hadrian  o  r        ■  "* 

and  the  two  general  fyftem  of  Auguftus  was  equally  adopted  and  uniformly 
purfued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two  Antonines.  They  perfifted  in 
the  defign  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  without  at- 
tempting to  enlarge  its  limits.  By  every  honourable  expedient  they 
invited  the  friendmip  of  the  barbarians ;  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  mankind,  that  the  Roman  power,  raifed  above  the  tempta- 
tion of  conqueft,  was  actuated  only  by  the  love  of  order  andjuftice. 
During  a  long  period  of  forty-three  years  their  virtuous  labours 
were  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  and  if  we  except  . a  few  flight  hoftili- 
ties  that  ferved  to  exercife  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  offer  the  fair  profpect  of  univerfal 
peace  17.  The  Roman  name  was  revered  among  the  mod  re- 
mote nations  of  the  earth.  The  fiercer!  barbarians  frequently  fub- 
mitted  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor,  and  we 
are  informed  by  a  cotempcrary  hiftorian,  that  he  had  feen  am- 
baffadors  who  were  refufed  the  honour  which  they  came  to  fclicit, 
of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  fubjects  l8. 
D-fenfive  The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
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preparation  for  war;  and  while  juftice  regulated  their  conduft,  they 
announced  to  the  nations  on  their  confines,  that  they  were  as  little  cu»  Aatoni- 
difpofed  to  endure  as  to  offer  an  injury.  The  military  ftrength, 
which  it  had  been  fufficient  for  Hadrian  and  the  elder  Antoninus 
to  difplay,  was  exerted  againft  the  Parthians  and  the  Germans,  by 
the  emperor  Marcus.  The  hoftilities.  of  the  barbarians  provoked 
the  refentment  of  that  philofophic  monarch,  and  in  the  profecution 
of  a  juft  defence,  Marcus  and  his  generals  obtained  many  fignal 
victories,  both  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Danube19.  The  mi- 
litary eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  thus  affured  either 
its  tranquillity  or  fuccefs,  will  now  become  the  proper  and  important 
object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  J\Iij,tary eft 
was  referved  for  thofe  ranks  of  citizens  who  had  a  country  to  love,  the  Roman 

emperors. 

a  property  to  defend,  and  fome  fhare  in  enacting  thofe  laws,  which 
it  was  their  intereft,  as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  public  freedom  was  loft  in  extent  of  conqueft,  war 
was  gradually  improved  into  an  art,  and  degraded  into  a  trade  '°. 
The  legions  themfelves,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were  recruited 
in  the  moft  diftant  provinces,  confifted  of  Roman  citizens.  That 
diftinction  wras  generally  confidered,  either  as  a  legal  qualification, 
or  as  a  proper  recompence  for  the  foldier ;  but  a  more  ferious  regard 
was  paid  to,the  effential  merit  of  age,  ftrength,  and  military 
ftatureM.  In  all  levies,  a  juft  preference  was  given  to  the  climates 
of  the  North  over  thofe  of  the  South  ;  the  race  of  men  born  to  the 
exercife  of  arms,  was  fought  for  in  the  country  rather  than  in  cities  ; 
and  it  was  very  reafonably  prefumed,  that  the  hardy  occupations  of 
fmiths,  carpenters,  and  huntfmen,  would  fupply  more  vigour  and  re- 
folution,  than  thefedentary  trades  which  are  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  luxury  **.  After  every  qualification  of  property  had  been  laid  afide, 
the  armies  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  ftill  commanded,  for  the 
moft  part,  by  officers  of  a  liberal  birth  and  education  ;  but  the  com- 
Vol.I.  C  mon 
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mon  foldiers,  like  the  mercenary  troops  of  modern  Europe,  were 
drawn  from  the  meaneft,  and  very  f  requently  from  the  moft  pro- 
fligate of  mankind. 

Difcipline.  The  ancient  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  derived  from  a  ftrong  fenfe 
of  our  own  intereft,  in  the  prefervation  and  profperity  of  the 
free  government  of  which  we  are  members.  Such  a  fentiment, 
which  had  rendered  the  legions  of  the  republic  almoft  invincible, 
could  make  but  a  very  feeble  impreflion  on  the  mercenary  fervants 
of  adefpotic  prince  ;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  fupply  that  defect 
by  other  motives,  of  a  different,  but  very  forcible  nature  ;  honour 
and  religion.  The  peafant,  or  mechanic,  imbibed  the  ufeful 
prejudice  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  more  dignified  profeflion  of 
arms,  in  which  his  rank  and  reputation  would  depend  on-  his  own 
valour:  and  that,  although  the  prowefs  of  a  private  foldier  might 
efcape  the  notice  of  fame,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  confer  glory 
or  difgraceon  the  company,  the  legion,  or  even  the  army,  to  whofe 
honours  he  was  affociated.  On  his  firft  entrance  into  the  fervice,  an 
oath  was  adminiftercd  to  him,  with  every  circurr,ftan:e  of  folemnity. 
He  promifed  never  to  defert  his  ftandard,  to  fubmit  his  own  will 
to  the  commands  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life  for  the  fafety 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  3  5.  The  attachment  of  the  Roman 
troops  to  their  ftandards,  was  infpired  by  the  united  influence  of  re- 
ligion and  of  honour.  The  golden  eagle,  which  glittered  in  the 
front  of  'the  legion,  was  the  object  of  their  fondeft  devotion  j  nor 
was  itefteemedlefs  impious,  than  it  was  ignominious,  to  abandon  that 
facred  enfign  in  the  hour  of  danger  5  r.  Thefe  motives,  which  de- 
rived their  ftrength  from  the  imagination,  were  enforced  by  fears 
and  hopes  of  a  more  fubftantial  kind.  Regular  pay  occafional  do- 
natives, and  a  flated  recompence,  after  the  appointed  term  of 
fervice,  alleviated  the  hardships  of  the  military  life*5,  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  impoflible  for  cowardice  or  difobedience  to  efcape 
the  fevereft  punifhment.    The  centurions  had  a  right  to  punifh  with 
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'blows,   the  generals  with  death  ;  and  it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of 
Roman  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldicr  mould  dread  his  officers  far 
more  than  the  enemy.    From  fuch  laudable  arts  did  the  valour  of 
the  Imperial  troops  receive  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  docility,  unattain- 
able by  the  impetuous  and  irregular  paffions  of  barbarians. 

And  yet  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  va-  Exercife*, 
lour  without  fkill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name 
of  an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  fignified  exercife  '6. 
Military  exercifes  were  the  important  and  unremitted  object  of  their 
difcipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  conftantly  trained 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  nor  was  age  or  knowledge 
allowed  to  excufe  the  veterans  from  the  daily  repetition  of  what 
they  had  completely  learnt.  Large  fheds  were  ere&ed  in  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  the  troops,  that  their  ufeful  labours  might  not 
receive  any  interruption  from  the  moft  tempeftuous  weather;  and  it 
was  carefully  obferved,  that  the  arms  deftined  to  this  imitation  of 
war,  mould  be  of  double  the  weight  which  was  required  in  real 
action  3?.  It  is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  mi- 
nute defcription  of  the  Roman  exercifes.  We  mail  only  remark, 
that  they  comprehended  whatever  could  add  ftrength  to  the  body, 
activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The  foldiers  were 
diligently  inftrucled  to  march,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  fvvim,  to  carry 
heavy  burdens,  to  handle  every  fpecies  of  arms  that  was  ufed 
either  for  offence  or  for  defence,  either  in  diftant  engagement  or 
in  a  clofer  onfet ;  to  form  a  variety  of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to 
the  found  of  flutes,  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance  JS.  In  the 
midft  of  peace,  the  Roman  troops  familiarifed  themfelves  with  the 
practice  of  war;  and  it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  hiftorian 
who  had  fought  againft  them,  that  the  efFufion  of  blood  was  the 
only  circumftance  which  diftinguifhed  a  field  of  battle  from  a  field 
of  exercife  59.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableft  generals,  and  even  of 
the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  military  ftudies  by  their 
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prefence  and  example ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Hadrian,  as  well 
as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inftruct  the  unexperienced 
foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes:,to  difpute  with 
them  the  prize  of  fuperior  ftrength  or  dexterity 40 .  Under  the 
reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  as  long  as  the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military 
instructions  were  refpected,  as  the  moft  perfect:  model  of  Roman 
difcipline. 

The  legions       Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  introduced  into  the  fervice 
pefoTs!^ eH>  rnanY  alterations  and  improvements.    The  legions  defcribed  by 
Polybius4',  and  commanded  by  the  Scipios,  differed  very  materially 
from  thofe  which  atchieved  the  victories  of  Csefar,  or  defended  the 
monarchy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.    The  conftitution  of  the 
Imperial  legion  may  be  defcribed  in  a  few  words  4Z.    The  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  which  compofed  its  principal  ftrength  43,  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  and  fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders 
of  a  correfpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.    The  firft 
cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  poft  of  honour  and  the  cuftody  of 
the  eagle,  was  formed  of  eleven  hundred  and  five  foldiers,  the 
moft  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.    The  remaining  nine  cohorts 
confifted  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  men. 
Arms,         Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
their  fervice:  an  open  helmet,  with  a  lofty  creft;  a  breaft-plate,  or 
coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an  ample  buckler  on  their 
left  arm.  The  buckler  was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet 
in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  framed  .of  a  light  wood, 
covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  plates  of 
brafs.    Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary  foldier  grafped  in  his 
right  hand  the  formidable  piliinii  a  ponderous  javelin,  whofe  utmoft 
length  was  about  fix  feet,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a  mafly 
triangular  point  of  fteel  of  eighteen  inches  4\    This  inftrument 
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was  indeed  much  inferior  to  our  modern  fire-arms;  fince  it  was  ex- 
haufted  by  a  fingle  difcharge,  at  the  diftance  of  only  ten  or  twelve 
paces.    Yet  when  it  was  launched  by  a  firm  and  fkilful  hand,  there 
was  not  any  cavalry  that  durft  venture  within  its  reach,  nor  any 
ihield  or  corflet  that  could  fuftain  the  impetuofity  of  its  weight.  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  piium,  he  drew  his  fword,  and 
rufhed  forwards  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.    It  was  a  fhort  well- 
tempered  Spanifh  blade,  that  carried  a  double  edge,  and  was  alike 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  (hiking,  or  of  pufhing;  but  the  foldier  was 
always  inftructed  to  prefer  the  latter  ufe  of  his  weapon,  as  his  own 
body  remained  lefs  expofed,  whilft  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous 
wound  on  his  adverfary  45.    The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight 
deep;  and  the  regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the 
files  as  well  as  ranks  4\    A  body  of  troops,  habituated  to  preferve 
this  open  order,  in  a  long  front  and  a  rapid  charge,  found  them- 
felves  prepared  to  execute  every  difpofition  which  the  circumftances 
of  war,  or  the  Ikill  of  their  leader  might  fuggeft.    The  foldier 
poffeffed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions,  and  fufficient  inter- 
vals were  allowed,  through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might 
be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  exhaufted  combatants  *7.  The 
tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  formed  on  very  differ- 
ent principles.    The  ftrength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  fix  teen 
ranks  of  long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  clofeft  array  *s.  But 
it  was  foon  difcovered  by  reflection,  as  well  as  by  the  event,  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  contend  with  the  activity  of 
the  legion  49. 

The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  would  have 
remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons ;  the 
firft,  as  the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  confuted  of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  men  ;  whilft  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted 
only  to  fixty-fix.  The  entire  eftablimment  formed  a  regiment,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  modern  expreflion,  of  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  horfe,  naturally  connected  with  its  refpective  legion,  but  occa- 
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fionally  feparated  to  act  in  the  line,  and  to  compofe  a  part  of  the 
wings  of  the  army  5°.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperors  was  no  longer 
compofed,  like  that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the  nobleft  youths 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervice  on 
horfeback,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conful  ~ 
and  folicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  fufFrages  of  their 
countrymen  5\  Since  the  alteration  of  manners  and  government, 
•the  moft  wealthy  of  the  equeftrian  order  were  engaged  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  juftice,  and  of  the  revenue51;  and  whenever  they 
embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they  were  immediately  intruded 
with  a  troop  of  horfe,  or  a  cohort  of  foot 51 .  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
formed  their  cavalry  from  the  fame  provinces,  and  the  fame  clafs  of 
their  fubjects,  which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horfes 
were  bred,  for  the  moft  part,  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia.  The  Roman 
troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  with  which  the  cavalry  of  the 
Eaft  was  encumbered.  Their  more  ufeful  arms  confided  in  a 
helmet,  an  oblong  ftiield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  ja- 
velin, and  a  long  broad  fword,  were  their  principal  weapons  of 
offence.  The  ufe  of  lances  and  of  iron  maces  they  feem  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  barbarians  s*.  : 

The  fafety  and  honour  of  the  empire  was  principally  intruded  to 
the  legions,  but  the  policy  of  Rome  condefcended  to  adopt  every 
ufeful  inftrument  of  war.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly  made 
among  the  provincials,  who  had  not  yet  deferved  the  honourable 
diftintYion  of  Romans.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities, 
difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for  a  while,  to  hold 
their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice  55. 
Even  felect  troops  of  hoftile  barbarians  were  frequently  compelled 
or  perfuaded  to  confume  their  dangerous  valour  in  remote  climates, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  date  5fi.  All  thefe  were  included  under 
the  general  name  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  however  they  might  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  times  and  circumftances,  their  numbers 
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were  feldom  much  inferior  to-  thofe  of  the  legions  themfelves  !/. 
Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  braveft  and  mod  faithful  bands  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  prefects  and  centurions,  and  feverely 
trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  re- 
tained thofe  arms,  to  which  the  nature  of  their  country,  or  their 
early  habits  of  life,  more  peculiarly  -  adapted  them.  By  this  in- 
ftitution  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain  proportion  of  auxiliaries  was 
allotted,  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  and 
of  miflile  weapons  ;  and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  na- 
tion, with  the  advantages  of  its  refpective  arms  and  difcipline 5*. 
Nor  was  the  legion  deftitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would 
be  ftyled  a  train  of  artillery.  It  confuted  in  ten  military  engines  Artiller/. 
of  the  largeft,  and  fifty-five  of  a  fmaller  fize ;  but  all  of  which, 
either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner,  difcharged  Hones  and 
darts  with  irrefiftible  violence  59. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  for-  Encamp- 
tified  city  6o.    As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked  out,  the  pioneers  ment* 
carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that 
might  interrupt  its  perfect  regularity.     Its   form  was   an  exact 
quadrangle ;  and  we  may  calculate,  -that  a  fcuare  of  about  feven 
hundred  yards  was  fufficient  for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  Romans ;  though  a  fimilar  number  of  our  own  troops  would 
expofe  to  the  enemy  a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.    In  the 
midft  of  the  camp,  the  praetorium,  or  general's  quarters,  rofe  above 
the  others ;  the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  auxiliaries  occupied 
their  refpective  ftations;   the  ftreets  were   broad,  and  perfectly 
ftraight,  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  two  hundred  feet  was  left  on  all  fides, 
between  the  tents  and  the  rampart.    The  rampart  itfelf  was  ufually 
twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  flrong  and  intricate  palifades> 
and  defended  by  a  ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth. 
This  important  labour  was  performed  by  '.he  hands  of  the  legionaries 
themfelves ;  to  whom  the  ufe  of  the  ipade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no 
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lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  fword  or  pilum ;  nor  is  there  an 
circumftance  which  more  fully  demonftrates  the  excellence  of  the 
Roman  difcipline.    Active  valour  may  often  be  the  prefent  of  na- 
ture ;  but  patient  diligence  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  reflection  and 
habit 6t. 

March.  "Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  departure,  the  camp 

was  almoft  inftantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks 
without  delay  or  confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  legion- 
aries fcarcely  confidered  as  an  encumbrance,  they  were  laden  with 
their  kitchen  furniture,  the  inftruments  of  fortification,  and  the 
provifion  of  many  days  6\  Under  this  weight,  which  would  opprefs 
the  delicacy  of  a  modern  foldier,  they  were  trained  by  a  regular 
ftep  to  advance,  in  about  fix  hours,  near  twenty  miles6'.  On  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and  by  eafy 
and  rapid  evolutions,  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of 
battle64.  The  {lingers  and  archers  fkirmiftied  in  the  front;  the 
auxiliaries  formed  the  firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuftained  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and 
the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 
Number  and  Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  the  Roman  emperors  de- 
difpofition  of  fen(jed  their  extenfive  conquefts,  and  preferved  a  military  fpirit,  at 

the  legions.  A 

a  time  when  every  other  virtue  was  almoft  extinguifhed  by  the 
progrefs  of  defpotifm.  If,  in  the  consideration  of  their  armies,  we 
pafs  from  their  difcipline  to  their  numbers,  we  (hall  not  find  it 
eafy  to  appreciate  them  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may 
compute,  however,  that  the  legion  which  was  itfelf  a  body  of  fix 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Romans^  might,  with  its 
attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred 
men.  The  peace  eftablifhment  of  Hadrian  and  his  fucceflbrs  was 
compofed  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  of  thefe  formidable  brigades ;  and 
moft  probably  formed  a  ftanding  force  of  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  thoufand  men.    Inftead  of  being  confined  within  the  walls  of 
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fortified  cities,  "which  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weak- 
nefs  or  pufillanimity,  the  legions  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  As  their 
ftations,  for  the  molt  part,  remained  fixed  and  permanent,  we  may 
venture  to  defcribe  the  diftribution  of  the  troops.  Three  legions 
were  furficient  for  Britain.  The  principal  ftrength  lay  upon  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confifted  of  fixteen  legions,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions ;  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany ; 
one  in  Rhaetia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Pannonia,  three  in  Maefia, 
and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intrufted  to 
eight  legions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two 
in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  as  they 
were  far  removed  from  any  important  fcene  of  war,  a  fingle  legion 
maintained  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces. 
Even  Italy  was  not  left  deftitute  of  a  military  force.  Above  twenty 
thoufand  chofen  foldiers,  diftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  City  Cohorts 
and  Praetorian  Guards,  watched  over  the  fafety  of  the  monarch  and 
the  capital.  As  the  authors  of  almoft  every  revolution  that  diffracted 
the  empire,  the  prsetorians  will,  very  foon,  and  very  loudly  demand 
our  attention ;  but,  in  their  arms  and  inftitutions,  we  cannot  find 
any  circumftance  which  difcriminated  them  from  the  legions,  unlefs 
it  were  a  more  fplendid  appearance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline  6j. 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  might  feem  inadequate  to  Ni 
their  greatnefs  ;  but  it  was  fully  fufEcient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe 
of  government.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  confined  to  the 
land ;  nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever  actuated  by  the  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  which  had  prompted  the  navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Car- 
thage, and  even  of  Marfeilles,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  world 
and  to  explore  the  mod  remote  coafts  of  the  ocean.  To  the  Romans 
the  ocean  remained  an  object  of  terror  rather  than  of  curiofity  06 ;  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  deftruction  of  Carthage, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was  included  within  their  pro- 
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vinces.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  directed  only  to  pre- 
ferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  that  fea,  and  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  their  fubjects.  With  thofe  views  of  moderation,  Au- 
guftus  ftationed  two  permanent  fleets  in  the  moft  convenient 
ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  other 
at  Mifenum,  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Experience  feems  at  length  to 
have  convinced  the  ancients,  that  as  foon  as  their  gallies  exceeded 
two,  or  at  the  moft  three  ranks  of  oars,  they  were  fuited  rather  for 
vain  pomp  than  for  real  fervice.  Auguftus  himfelf,  in  the  victory 
of  Actium,  had  feen  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  light  frigates  (they 
were  called  Liburnians),  over  the  lofty  but  unwieldy  caftles  of  his 
rival 67 .  From  thefe  Liburnians  he  compofed  the  two  fleets  of 
Ravenna  and  Mifenum,  deftined  to  command,  the  one  the  eaftern, 
the  other  the  weftern  divifion  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  each  of 
the  fquadrons  he  attached  a  body  of  feveral  thoufand  marines* 
Befides  thefe  two  ports,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal 
feats  of  the  Roman  navy,  a  very  confiderable  force  was  ftationed  at 
Frejus,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine  was  guarded  by  forty 
fhips,  and  three  thoufand  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  add  the  fleet 
which  preferved  the  communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
a  great  number  of  veflels  conftantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  to  harals  the  country,  or  to  intercept  the  paflage  of 
the  barbarians  63.  Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  Im- 
perial forces;  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry;  of  the  legions,  the 
auxiliaries,  the  guards,  and  the  navy.  And  yet,  the  moft  liberal 
computation  that  reafon  can  juftify,  will  not  allow  us  to  fix  the 
Amount  of  entire  eftablifhment  by  fea  and  by  land  at  more  than  four  hundred 
the^boiee-        j  £fty  thoufand  men:  a  military  power,  which,'  however  formi- 

ftabhihment.  * 

dable  it  may  feem,  was  equalled  by  a  monarch  of  the  laft  century, 
whofe  kingdom  was  confined  within  a  fingle  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  6'» 

We 
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We  have  attempted  to  explain  the  fpirit  which  moderated,  and  Vev  rf  lh- 
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the  ftrength  which  fupported,  the  power  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto-  the  R  i.-nao 

■  r  empire. 

nines.  We  fhall  now  endeavour  with  clearneis  and  precihon  to 
defcribe  the  provinces  once  united  under  their  fway,  but,  at  prefent, 
divided  into  fo  many  independent  and  hoftile  ftates. 

Spain,  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  "empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Spain, 
ancient  world,  has,  in  every  age,  invariably  preferved  the  fame  na- 
tural limits  ;  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    That  great  peninfula,    at  prefent  fo  unequally 
divided  between  two  fovereigns,  was  diftributed  by  Auguftus  into 
three  provinces,  Lufitania,  Bcetica,  and  Tarraconenfis.    The  king- 
dom of  Portugal  has  fucceeded  to  the  warlike  country  of  the  Lu- 
fitanians  ;  fince  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  former,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Eaft,  is  compenfated  by  an  acceffion  of  territory  towards  the  North. 
The  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalufia  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
ancient  Bsetica.    The  remainder  of  Spain,  Gallicia,  and  the  Afturias, 
Bifcay,  and  Navarre,  Leon,   and  the  two  Caftilles,  Murcia,  Va- 
lencia, Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  contributed  to  form  the  third 
and  moft  confiderable  of  the  Roman  governments,  which,  from  the 
name  of  its  capital,  was  ftyled  the  Province  of  Tarragona  ?J.  Of 
the  native  barbarians,  the  Celtiberians  were  the  moft  powerful,  as 
the  Cantabrians  and  Afturians  proved  the  moft  obftinate.  Confident 
in  the  ftrength  of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  laft  who  fub- 
mitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  the  firft  who  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole  country  between  the  GauL 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful 
monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquifitions  of  Allace  and  Lorraine,  we 
muft  add  the  dutchyof  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four 
electorates  of  the  Rhine,  Liege,  Luxemburgh,  Hainault,  Flanders, 
and  Brabant.    When  Auguftus  gave  laws  to  the  conquefts  of  his 
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father,  he  introduced  a  divifion  of  Gaul  equally  adapted  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  legions,  to  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  and  to 
the  principal  national  diftincHons,  that  before  the  conqueft  had 
comprehended  above  an  hundred  independent  ftates7'.  The  fea- 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine, 
received  the  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of  Narbonne. 
The  government  o£  Aquitaine  was  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Loire.  Between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was  fituate  the  Celtic 
Gaul,  which  foon  borrowed  a  new  denomination  from  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  The  Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,, 
and  in  more  ancient  times  had  been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ; 
but  a  little  before  the  age  of  Cadar,  the  Germans  abufing  their  fu- 
periority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Belgic  territory.  The  Roman  conquerors  very  eagerly  embraced  fa 
flattering  a  circumftance,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bafil  to  Leyden,  received  the  pompous  names  of  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Germany  7\  Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antoriines, 
were  the  fix  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  Narbonnefe,  Aquitaine,  the 
Celtic,  or  Lyonnefe,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two  Germanies. 
Britain.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  the   conqueft  of 

Britain,  and  to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  province  in  this 
ifland.  It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  lowland 
counties  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Firths  of  Dunbarton  and  Edin- 
burgh. Before  Britain  loft  her  freedom,  it  was  irregularly  divided 
between  thirty  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  moft  considerable 
were  the  Belgas  in  the  Weft,  the  Brigantes  in  the  North,  the 
Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and.  Suffolk  7J. 
As  far  as  we  can  either  trace  or  credit  the  refemblance  of  manners 
and  language,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were  peopled  by  the  fame 
hardy  race  of  favages.  Before  they  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms> 
they  often  difputed  the  field,  and  often  renewed  the  conteft.  After 
their  fubmilTion  they  conftituted  the  weftern  divifion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean  provinces,  which  extended  from  the  columns  of  Hercules 
to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the 
fources  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

Before  the  Roman  conqueft,  the  country  which  is  now  called  Italy, 
Lombardy,  was  not  confidered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  a  powerful  colony  of  Gauls,  who  fettling  themfelves 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Piedmont  to  Romagna,  carried 
their  arms  and  their  name  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine.  The 
Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  rocky  coaft,  which  now  forms  the  republic 
of  Genoa.  Venice  was  yet  unborn;  but  the  territories  of  that  ftate, 
which  lie  to  the  eaft  of  the  Adige,  were  inhabited  by  the  Vene- 
tians r+.  The  middle  part  of  the  peninfula,  that  now  compofes  the 
dutchy  of  Tufcany  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  was  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  Etrufcans  and  Umbrians  ;  to  the  former  of  whom  Italy 
was  indebted  for  the  firft  rudiments  of  a  civilized  life 75.  The  Ty- 
ber  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volfci,  from  that  river  to  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  theatre  of  her  infant  victories*  On 
that  celebrated  ground  the  firft  confuls  deferved  triumphs;  their 
fucceflbrs  adorned  villas,  and  their  pofterity  have  erected  con- 
vents 76 .  Capua  and  Campania  pofTefled  the  immediate  territory  of 
Naples  ;  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was  inhabited  by  many  warlike 
nations,  the  Marfi,  the  Samnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the  Luca-. 
nians  ;  and  the  fea  coafts  had  been  covered  by  the  flourifhing  colo- 
nies of  the  Greeks.  We  may  remark,  that  when  Auguftus  divided 
Italy  into  eleven  regions,  the  little  province  of  Iftria  was  annexed  to 
that  feat  of  Roman  fovereignty  77 . 

The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by  the  courfe  The  Danube 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    The  latter  of  thofe  mighty  ftreams,  f d  1,lyrian 

°     J  >  frontier. 

which  rifes  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty  miles  from  the  former, 
flows  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  collects  the  tribute  of  fixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is,  at  length, 

through 
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through  fix  mouths  received  into  the  Euxine,  which  appears  fcarcely 
equal  to  fuch  an  acceflion  of  waters  ?8.  The  provinces  of  the 
Danube  foon  acquired  the  general  appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the 
Illyrian  frontier79,  and  were  efteemed  the  moft  warlike  of  the 
empire  ;  but  they  deferve  to  be  more  particularly  confidered  under 
the  names  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mafia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

Rhaetia.  The  province  of  Rhactia,  which  foon  extinguiflied  the  name  of 

the  Vindelicians,  extended  from  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ;  from  its  fource,  as  far  as  its  conflux  with 
the  Inn.  The  greateft  part  of  the  flat  country  is  fubject  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  city  of  Augfburgh  is  protected  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  empire ;  the  Grifons  are  fafe  in  their 
mountains,  and  the  country  of  Tirol  is  ranked  among  the  numerous 
provinces  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

Ncricum  and  The  wide  extent  of  territory,  which  is  included  between  the  Inn} 
the  Danube,  and  the  Save  ;  Auftria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  un- 
der the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  In  their  original  ftate 
of  independence,  their  fierce  inhabitants  were  intimately  connected. 
Under  the  Roman  government  they  were  frequently  united,  and  they 
ftill  remain  the  patrimony  of  a  fingle  family.  They  now  contain 
the  refidence  of  a  German  prince,  who  ftyles  himfelf  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  and  form  the  center,  as  well  as  ftrength,  of  the  Auftrian 
power.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  if  we  except 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern  fkirts  of  Auftria,  and  a  part  of 
Hungary,  between  the  Teyfs  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other  domi- 
nions of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  fituate  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Palmaua.         Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name  of  Illyricum  more  properly  belonged, 
was  a  long,  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  beft  part  of  the  fea-coaft,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation, 
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pellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian  ftate,  and  the  feat  of  the 
little  republic  of  Ragufa.  The  inland  parts  have  aflumed  the  Scla- 
vonian  names  of  Bofnia  and  Croatia;  the  latter  obeys  an  Auftrian 
governor,  the  former  a  Turkifh  pafha ;  but  the  whole  country  is 
ftill  infefted  by  tribes  of  barbarians,  whofe  favage  independence 
defcribes  the  doubtful  limit  of  the  Chriftian  and  Mahometan 
power  8o. 

After  the  Danube  had  received  the  waters  of  the  Teyfs  and  the  M*c,i  and 

J  Daua. 

Save,  it  acquired,  at  leaft,  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Ifter  8'. 
It  formerly  divided  Masfia  and  Dacia,  the  latter  of  which,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  was  a  conqueft  of  Trajan,  and  the  only  pro- 
vince beyond  the  river.  If  we  inquire  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  thofe 
countries,  we  fhall  find  that,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube, 
Temefwar  and  Tranfylvania  are  annexed,  after  many  revolutions, 
to  the  crown  of  Hungary;  whilft  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  Danube,  Msefia,  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  broken  into  the  barbarian  kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, is  again  united  in  Turkifh  flavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is  ftill  beftowed  by  the  TVa«,Ma~ 
Turks  on  the  extenfive  countries  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece?  Q^0e"'ea  and 
preferves  the  memory  of  their  ancient  ftate  under  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  martial  Thrace, 
from  the  mountains  of  Hasmus  and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bofphorus  and 
the  Hellefpont,  had  aflumed  the  form  of  a  province.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  change  of  mafters  and  of  religion,  the  new  city  of 
Rome,  which  Conftantine  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus, 
has  ever  fince  remained  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  The 
Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  had 
given  laws  to  Afia,  derived  more  folid  advantages  from  the  policy 
of  the  two  Philips  ;  and  with  its  dependencies  of  Epirus  and 
Theflaly,  extended  from  the  iEgean  to  the  Ionian  fea.  When 
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we  reflect  on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
we  can  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  fo  many  immortal  repub- 
lics of  ancient  Greece,  were  loft  in  a  fingle  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which,  from  the  fuperior  influence  of  the  Achasan  league, 
was  ufually  denominated  the  province  of  Achaia. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  under  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
provinces  of  Afia,  without  excepting  the  tranfient  conquefts  of 
Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkifh 
power.    But  inftead  of  following  the  arbitrary  divifions  of  defpotifm 
and  ignorance,  it  will  be  fafer  for  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable, 
to  obferve  the  indelible  characters  of  nature.    The  name  of  Afia 
Minor  is  attributed  with  fome  propriety  to  the  peninfula,  which, 
confined  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  advances  from 
the  Euphrates  towards  Europe.    Its  principal  divifion,  weftward  of 
mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Halys,  was  dignified  by  the  Romans 
with  the  exclufive  title  of  Afia.    The  jurifdiction  of  that  province 
extended  over  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia, 
the  maritime  countries  of  the  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians, 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia,  which  equalled  in  arts,  though 
not  in  arms,  the  glory  of  their  parent.    The  kingdoms  of  Bi- 
thynia  and  Pontus  pofiefled  the  northern  fide  of  the  peninfula  from 
Conftantinople  to  Trebizond.    On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  province 
of  Cilicia  was  terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Syria:  the  inland 
country,  ( feparated  from  the  Roman  Afia  by  the  river  Halys,  and 
from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Cappadocia.    In  this  place  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  northern  mores  of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond  in  Afia,  and 
beyond  the  Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of 
the  emperors,  and  received  at  their  hands,  either  tributary  princes, 
or  Roman  garrifons.    Budzak,  Crim  Tartary,  Circaffia,  and  Min- 
grelia,  are  the  modern  appellations  of  thofe  favage  countries  8z. 

3  Under 
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Under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  Syria  was  the  feat  of  the  s:'"'  p 

*  nicia,  ar 

Seleucida*,  who  reigned  over  Upper  Afia,  till  the  fuccefsful  revolt  Paleilir.c 
of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions  hetween  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Mediterranean.    When  Syria  became  fubject  to  the  Romans, 
it  formed  the  eaftern  frontier  of  their  empire,  nor  did  that  province, 
in  its  utmoft  latitude,   know  any  .other  bounds  than  the  moun- 
tains of  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  and  towards  the  fouth,  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  and  the  R.ed  Sea.    Phoenicia  and  Paleftine  were 
fometimes  annexed  to,  and  fometimes  feparated  from,  the  jurifdidHon 
of  Syria.    The  former  of  thefe  was  a  narrow  and  rocky  coaft ;  the 
latter  was  a  territory  fcarcely  fuperior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility 
or  extent.    Yet  Phoenicia  and  Paleftine  will  for  ever  live  in  the 
memory  of  mankind;  fince  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  received 
letters  from  the  one,  and  religion  from  the  other".    A  fandy 
"  defert  fkirted  along  the  doubtful  confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea.    The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was  in- 
feparably  connected  with  their  independence,   and  wherever,  on 
fome  fpots  lefs  barren  than  the  reft,  they  ventured  to  form  any 
fettled   habitations,   they   foon  became  fubjects  of  the  Roman 
empire  8+. 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  fometimes  hefitated  to  what  Egypt, 
portion  of  the  globe  they  fhould  afcribe  Egypt 8s.  Its  fituation  is 
included  within  the  immenfe  peninfula  of  Africa,  but  it  is  accefiible 
only  on  the  fide  of  Afia,  whofe  revolutions,  in  almoft  every  period 
of  hiftory,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A  Roman  prsefect  was 
feated  on  the  fplendid  throne  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  iron  lceptre 
of  the  Mamalukes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkifh  pafha.  The 
Nile  flows  down  the  country,  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  marks,  on  either  fide, 
the  extent  of  fertility  by  the  meafure  of  its  inundations.  Cyrene, 
fituate  towards  the  weft,  and  along  the  fea-coaft,  was  firft  a  Greek 
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colony,  afterwards  a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  loft  in  the  defert 
of  Barca. 

Africa.  From  Cyrene  to  the  Ocean,  the  coaft  of  Africa  extends  above  fif- 

teen hundred  miles ;  yet  fo  clofely  is  it  prefled  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Sahara,  or  fandy  defert,  that  its  breadth  feldom 
exceeds  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  miles.  The  eaftern  divifion  was 
conlidered  by  the  Romans  as  the  more  peculiar  and  proper  pro- 
vince of  Africa.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that 
fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Libyans,  the  mod  favage  of 
mankind.  Under  the  immediate  jurifdiction  of  Carthage,  it  became 
the  center  of  commerce  and  empire;  but  the  republic  of  Carthage 
is  now  degenerated  into  the  feeble  and  diforderly  Mates  of  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.  The  military  government  of  Algiers  opprefTes  the  wide  extent 
of  Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  MafJaniffa  and  Jugurtha: 
but  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted; 
and,  at  leaft,  two  thirds  of  the  country  acquiefced  in  the  name  of 
Mauritania,  with  the  epithet  of  Caefarienfis.  The  genuine  Mau- 
ritania, or  country  of  the  Moors,  which  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Tingi- 
tana,  is  reprefented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez.  Salle,  on  the 
Ocean,  fo  infamous  at  prefent  for  its  piratical  depredations,  was  no- 
ticed by  the  Romans,  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power,  and  almofl: 
of  their  geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  ftill  be  difcovered 
near  Metjuinez,  the  refidence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condefcend 
to  ftyle  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  his 
more  fouthern  dominions,  Morocco  itfelf,  and  Segelmefla,  were  ever 
comprehended  within  the  Roman  province.  The  weftern  parts  of 
Africa  are  interfered  by  the  branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name  fo 
idly  celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets  86  ;  but  which  is  now  diffufed 
over  the  immenfe  occean  that  rolls  between  the  ancient  and  the  new 
continent s?. 

5  Having 
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Havine  now  finiihed  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  empire,  wc  may  Tl,c  Mcdi 
obferve,  that  Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a  narrow  (trait  of  it* 

i  land*. 

about  twelve  miles,  through  which  the  Atlantic  flows  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  columns  of  Hercules,  fo  famous  among  the  ancients, 
were  two  mountains  which  fccmcd  to  have  been  torn  afundcr  by 
fome  convulfion  of  the  elements  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  European 
mountain,  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  is  now  feated.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  coafts,  and  its  iflands,  were  com- 
prized within  the  Roman  dominion.  Of  the  larger  iflands,  the  two 
Baleares,  which  derive  their  names  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from 
their  refpetlive  fize,  are  fubject  at  prefent,  the  former  to  Spain,  the 
latter  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  eafier  to  deplore  the  fate,  than  to 
defcribe  the  actual  condition  of  Corfica.  Two  Italian  fovereigns 
aflume  the  regal  title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Crete,  or 
Candia,  with  Cyprus,  and  moft  of  the  fmallcr  iflands  of  Greece 
and  Afia,  have  been  fubdued  by  the  Turkifh  arms ;  whilft  the 
little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their  power,  and  has  emerged,  under 
the  government  of  its  military  Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 

This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,  whofe  broken  fragments  Genera! ; ! 
have  formed  fo  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almoft  induce  us  cmplref01 
to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  ancients.  Dazzled  with 
the  extenfive  fway,  the  irrefiftible  ftrength,  and  the  real  or  affected 
moderation  of  the  emperors,  they  permitted  themfelves  to  defpife* 
and  fometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  countries  which  had  been  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  barbarous  independence  ;  and  they  gradually 
aflumed  the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman  monarchy  with  the 
globe  of  the  earth82.  But  the  temper,  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  a 
modern  hiftorian,  require  a  more  fober  and  accurate  language.  He 
may  imprefs  a  jufter  image,  by  obferving  that  the  empire  was  above 
two  thoufand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the 
northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ; 
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that  it  extended,  in  length,  more  than  three  thoufand  miles  from 
the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  fituated  in  the 
fineft  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  between  the  twenty-fourth  and 
the  fifty-fixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude ;  and  that  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  above  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  fquare  miles,  for 
the  moft  part  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land  89. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Union  and  internal  Profperity  of  the  Roman  Empire  > 
in  the  Age  of  the  Antonines* 

IT  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity,  or  extent  of  conqueft,  that  we  Principles 
mould  eftimate  the  greatnefs  of  Rome.    The  fovereign  of  governme 
the  Ruffian  deferts  commands  a  larger  portion    of  the  globe. 
In  the  feventh  fummer  after    his   pafTage   of  the  Hellefpont* 
Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphafis1.    Within  lefs  than  a  century,  the  irrefiftible  Zingis,  and 
'  the  Mogul  princes  of  his  race,  fpread  their  cruel  devaftations  and 
tranfient  empire,  from  the  fea  of  China,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Germany       But  the  firm  edifice  of  Roman  power  was  raifed 
and  preferved  by  the  wifdom  of  ages.    The  obedient  provinces 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  were  united  by  laws,  and  adorned  by 
arts.    They  might  occafionally  fuffer  from  the  partial  abufe  of 
delegated  authority  ;  but  the  general  principle  of  government  was 
wife,  fimple,  and  beneficent.    They  enjoyed  the  religion  of  their 
anceftors,  whilft  in  civil  honours  and  advantages  they  were  exalted, 
by  juft  degrees,  to  an  equality  with  their  conquerors. 

I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  fenate,  as  far  as  it  con-  Univerftl 

-  n       '  c  Spirit  of  to 

cerned  religion,  was  happily  feconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  lcration. 
enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  fuperftitious  part  of  their  fub- 
jects.  The  various  modes  of  worfhip,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world,  were  all  confidered  by  the  people,  as  equally  true ; 
by  the  philofopher,  as  equally  falfe  ;  and  by  the  magiftrate,  as 
equally  ufeful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual 
indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord. 
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Of  the  The  fuperftition  of  the  people  was  not'  embittered  by  any  mixture 

people.  r 

of  theological  rancour;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of  any 
fpeculative  fyftem.    The  devout  polytheift,  though  fondly  attached 
to  his  national  rites,  admitted  with  implicit  faith  the  different  reli- 
gions of  the  earth  \    Fear,  gratitude,  and  curiofity,  a  dream  or  an 
omen,  a  fingular  diforder,  or  a  diftant  journey,  perpetually  difpofed 
him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  lift 
of  his  protectors.    The  thin  texture  of  the  Pagan  mythology  was 
interwoven  with  various,  but  not  difcordant  materials.    As  foon  as 
it  was  allowed  that  fages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived,  or  who  had 
died  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  were  exalted  to  a  ftate  of 
power  and  immortality,   it  was  univerfally  confefTed,   that  they 
deferved,  if  not  the  adoration,  at  leaft  the  reverence  of  all  mankind. 
The  deities  of  a  thoufand  groves  and  a  thoufand  ftreams  poffeffed, 
in  peace,  their  local  and  refpective  influence  ;  nor  could  the  Roman 
who  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyptian  who 
.  prefented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile.  The 
vifible  powers  of  Nature,  the  planets,  and  the  elements,  were  the 
fame  throughout  the  univerfe.    The  invifible  governors  of  the  mo- 
ral world  were  inevitably  caft  in  a  fimilar  mould  of  fiction  and 
allegory.    Every  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired  its  divine  repre- 
sentative ;  every  art  and  profeflion  its  patron,  whofe  attributes,  in 
the  mod  diftant  ages  and  countries,  were  uniformly  derived  from 
the  character  of  their  peculiar  votaries.    A  republic  of  gods  of  fuch 
oppofite  tempers  and  interefts  required,  in  every  fyftem,  the  mode- 
rating hand  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  was  gradually  inverted,  by 
flattery  and  knowledge,  with  the  fublime  perfections  of  an  Eternal 
Parent,    and  an  Omnipotent  Monarch  4.     Such  was    the  mild 
ipirit  of  antiquity,   that  the  nations  were  lefs  attentive  to  the 
difference,  than  to  the  refemblance,   of  their  religious  worfhip. 
The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their 
refpective  altars,  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  under  various 
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names,  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  fame  deities. 
The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gave  a  beautiful,  and  almoft  a 
regular  form,  to  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancient  world  ?. 

The  philofophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  na-  Of  philoib- 
ture  of  man  rather  than  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  how-  [h  ,s" 
ever,  on  the  Divine  Nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important  fpe- 
culation,  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  difplayed  the  ftrength 
and  weaknefs  of  the  human  underftanding  6.  Of  the  four  molt 
confiderable  feds,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonicians  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  interefts  of  reafon  and  piety.  They  have  left 
us  the  moft  fublime  proofs  of  the  exiftence  and  perfections  of  the 
firftcaufe;  but  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  conceive  the  creation 
of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic  philofophy  was  not  fufficiently 
diftinguifhed  from  the  work  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpiritual 
God  of  Plato  and  his  difciples,  refembled  more  an  idea  than  a 
fubftance.  The  opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Epicureans  were  of 
a  lefs  religious  caft  ;  but  when  the  modeft  fcience  of  the  former 
induced  them  to  doubt,  the  pofitive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged 
them  to  deny,  the  providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler.  Yet  the  Sages 
of  Greece,  divided  as  they  were,  agreed  in  one  great  principle, 
an  abfolute  difbelief  of  the  popular  fuperftition  ;  which  they  com- 
municated to  the  ingenuous  youth,  who,  from  every  part,  reforted 
to  Athens,  and  the  other  feats  of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  poffible,  that  a  philofopher  fhould  accept,  as 
divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  incoherent  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity  ;  or,  that  he  fhould  adore,  as  gods,  thofe  im- 
perfect beings  whom  he  mull  have  defpifed,  as  men !  Againft  fuch 
unworthy  adverfaries,  Cicero  condefcended  to  employ  the  arms  of 
reafon  and  eloquence ;  but  the  fatire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more 
adequate,  as  well  as  more  efficacious  weapon;  We  may  be  well 
aflured,  that  a  writer,  converfant  with  the  world,  would  never  have 
ventured  to  expofe  the  gods  of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had 

they 
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they  not  already  been  the  obje&s  of  fecret  contempt  among  the 
polifhed  and  enlightened  orders  of  fociety  7. 

Notwithstanding  the  fafhionable  irreligion  which  prevailed  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  iritereft  of  the  priefts,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  were  fufficiently  refpected.  In  their  writ- 
ings and  converfation,  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  afferted  the 
dignity  of  reafon  ;  but  they  refigned  their  actions  to  the  com- 
mands of  law  and  of  cuftom.  Viewing,  with  a  fmile  of  pity  and 
indulgence,  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  prac-* 
tifed  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  ;  and  fometimes  condefcending  to  act  a  part  on  the 
theatre  of  fuperftition,  they  concealed  the  fentiments  of  an  Atheift 
under  the  facerdotal  robes.  Reafoners  of  fuch  a  temper  were 
fcarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  refpective  modes  of  faith,  or 
of  worfhip.  It  was  indifferent  to  them  what  fliape  the  folly  of  the 
multitude  might  chufe  to  affume  ;  and  they  approached,  with  the 
fame  inward  contempt,  and  the  fame  external  reverence,  the  altars 
of  the  Libyan,  the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  8. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  from  what  motives  a  fpirit  of  perfec- 
tion could  introduce  itfelf  into  the  Roman  councils.    The  magis- 
trates could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind,   though  honeft  bigotry, 
fince  the  magiftrates  were  themfelves  philofophers  ;  and  the  fchools 
of  Athens  had  given  laws  to  the  fenate.   They  could  not  be  impelled 
by  ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and  ecclefiaftical  powers 
were  united  in  the  fame  hands.    The  pontiffs  were  chofen  among 
the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  fenators;  and  the  office  of  Supreme  Poh- 
tiff  was  conftantly  exercifed  by  the  emperors  themfelves.  They 
knew  and  valued  the  advantages  of  religion,  as  it  is  connected  with 
civil  government.     They  encouraged  the  public  feftivals  which 
humanize  the  manners  of  the  people.    They  managed  the  arts  of 
divination,  as  a  convenient  inftrument  of  policy ;  and  they  refpected, 
as  the  firmed  bond  of  fociety,  the  ufeful  perfuafion,  that  either  in 

this 
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this  or  hi  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  moft  affuredly 
punifhed  by  the  avenging  gods 9.  But  whilft  they  acknowledged 
the  general  advantages  of  religion,  they  were  convinced,  that  the 
various  modes  of  worfhip  contributed  alike  to  the  fame  falutary 
purpofes ;  and  that  in  every  country,  the  form  of  fuperftitionj  which 
had  received  the  fanction  of  time  and  experience,  was  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  tafte  very  in  the  pro- 
frequently  defpoiled  the  vanquifhed  nations  of  the  elegant  ftatues  of  vmce" 
their  gods,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples  IO :  but,  in  the 
exercife  of  the  religion  which  they  derived  from  their  anceftors, 
they  uniformly  experienced  the  indulgence,  and  even  protection  of 
the  Roman  conquerors.  The  province  of  Gaul  feems,  and  indeed 
only  feems  an  exception  to  this  univerfal  toleration.  Under  the  fair 
pretext  of  abolifhing  human  facrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  fuppreffed  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Druids"  :  but  the 
priefts  themfelves,  their  gods  and  their  altars,  fubfifted  in  peaceful 
obfcurity  till  the  final  deft  ruction  of  Paganifm  *\ 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  was  inceffantly  filled  with  at  Rome, 
fiibjects  and  ftrangers  from  every  part  of  the  world  ",  who  all  in- 
troduced and  enjoyed  the  favourite  fuperftitions  of  their  native 
country  '4.  Every  city  in  the  empire  was  juftified  in  maintaining 
the  purity  of  its  ancient  ceremonies ;  and  the  Roman  fenate,  ufing 
the  common  privilege,  fometimes  interpofed,  to  check  this  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  fuperftition,  of  all  the  moft 
contemptible  and  abject,  was  frequently  prohibited  ;  the  temples  of 
Serapis  and  Ifisdemoliftied,  and  their  worfhippers  banifhed  from  Rome 
and  Italy  '5.  But  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  cold 
and  feeble  efforts  of  policy.  The  exiles  returned,  the  profelytes 
multiplied,  the  temples  were  reftored  with  increafing  fplendor, 
and  Ifis  and  Serapis  at  length  affumed  their  place  among  the 
Roman  deities  ,<s.  Nor  was  this  indulgence  a  departure  from  the 
old  maxims  of  government.    In  the  pureft  ages  of  the  common- 
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wealth,  Cybele  and  iEfculapius  had  been  invited  by  folemn  em- 
baffies  17 ;  and  it  was  cuftomary  to  tempt  the  protestors  of  belieged 
cities,  by  the  promife  of  more  diftinguifhed  honours  than  they 
poffeffed  in  their  native  country  lS.  *  Rome  gradually  became  the 
common  temple  of  her  fubjects  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
beftowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind  10 . 

II.  The  narrow  policy  of  prefeiving,  without  any  foreign  mix- 
ture, the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  for- 
tune, and  haftened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  :  The  afpiring 
genius  of  Rome  facrificed  vanity  to  ambition,  .  and  deemed  it  more 
prudent  as  well  as  honourable,  to  adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her 
own  wherefoever  they  were  found,  among  Haves  or  ftrangers,  ene- 
mies or  barbarians  zo.  During  the  moft  flourifhing  sera  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  gradually  decreafed 
from  about  thirty 11  to  twenty-one  thoufand If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  difcover3 
that,  notwithstanding  the  inceftant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies, 
tp.e  citizens,  who,  in  the  firft  cenfus  of  Servius  Tullius,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  eighty-three  thoufand,  were  multiplied,  before  the 
commencement,  of  the  focial  war,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
and  fixty-three  thoufand  men,  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country  1!.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  fhare 
of  honours  and  privileges,  the  fenate  indeed  preferred  the  chance 
of  arms  to  an  ignominious  conceffion.  The  Samnites  and  the  Lu- 
canians  paid  the  fevere  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
Italian  dates,  as  they  fucceffively  returned  to  their  duty,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  bofom  of  the  republic  14,  and  foon  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  public  freedom.  Under  a  democratical  government,  the 
citizens  exercife  the  powers  of  fovereignty ;  and  thole  powers  will 

be  firft  abufed,  and  afterwards  loft,  when  they  are  committed  to 

"Ofiorriii  6dsiT'  u^j.j-  Icjuiills*  i.  '■  \ s.  ii  ~.i  '-.  }»•  ■     ^i'1'-'  «iT3T  lain 
an  unwieldy  multitude.     But  when  the  popular  afiemhlies  had 

been  fupprefled  by  the  adminiftration  of  the  emperors,  the  con- 
querors 
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querors  were  diftinguimed  from  trie  vanquifhed  nations,  only  as  the 
fii-ft  and  moft  honourable  order  of  fubjetls  ;  and  their  incrcafe, 
however  rapid,  was  no  longer  expofcd  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet 
the  wifeft  princes,  who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Auguftus,  guarded 
with  the  ftricleft  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  dirrufed 
the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality 

Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had  b'een  progreflively  extended  Ita,>'« 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  important  diftinction  was 
preferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  former  was  ei- 
teemed  the  centre  of  public  unity,  and  the  firm  bafis  of  the  cou- 
{Utution.  Italy  claimed  the  birth,  or  at  leaft  the  refidence,  of  the 
emperors  and  the  fenate  10 .  The  eftates  of  the  Italians  were  exempt 
from  taxes,  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdiction  of  gover- 
nors. Their  cities,  formed  after  the  perfect  model  of  the  capital, 
were  intrufted,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  fupreme  power, 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
extremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of 
Rome.  Their  partial  diftinctions  were  obliterated,  and  they  m- 
fenfibly  coalefced  into  one  great  nation,  united  by  language,  man- 
ners, and  civil  inftitutions,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  powerful 
empire.  The  republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy,  and  was 
frequently  rewarded  by  the  merit  and  fervices  of  her  adopted  fons. 
Had  me  always  confined  the  diftinction  of  Romans  to  the  an- 
cient families  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  immortal  name 
would  have  been  deprived  of  fome  of  its  nobleft  ornaments.  Virgil 
was  a  native  of  Mantua ;  Horace  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he 
fhould  call  himfelf  an  Apulian  or  a  Lucanian  ;  it  was  in  Padua  that 
an  hiftorian  was  found  worthy  to  record  the  majeftic  feries  of  Ro- 
man victories.  The  patriot  family  o'f  the  Catos  emerged  from 
Tufculum ;  and  the  little  town  of  Arpinum  claimed  the  double 
honour  of  producing  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  former  of  whom  de- 
ferred, after  Romulus  and  Camillus,  to  be  filled  the  Third  Founder 
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of  Rome  ;  and  the  latter,  after  faving  his  country  from  the  defigns 
of  Catiline,  enabled  her  to  contend  with  Athens  for  the  palm  of 
eloquence  *7. 

The  pro-  The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  have  been  defcribed  in  the 

vinces.  1 

preceding  chapter)  were  deftitute  of  any  public  force,  or  conftitu- 
tional  freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece 2S,  and  in  Gaul  l9,  it  was 
the  firft  care  of  the  fenate  to  difiblve  thofe  dangerous  confederacies 
which  taught  mankind,  that,  as  the  Roman  arms  prevailed  by  di- 
vifion,  they  might  be  refifted  by  union.  Thofe  princes,  whom  an 
orientation  of  gratitude  or  generofity  permitted  for  a  while  to  hoJd 
a  precarious  fcepter,  were  difmifTed  from  their  thrones,  as  foon  as 
they  had  performed  their  appointed  taik  of  fafhioning  to  the  yoke 
the  vanquifhed  nations.  The  free  ftates  and  cities  which  had  em- 
braced the  caufe  of  Rome,  were  rewarded  with  a  nominal  alliance, 
and  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority 
was  every  where  exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  the  fenate  and  of  the 
emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute,  and  without  control. 
But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  of  government,  which  had  fecured 
the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moft  dis- 
tant conquefts.  A  nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the 
provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of 
admitting  the  moft  faithful  and  deferving  of  the  provincials  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

colonies  and  "  Wherefoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  inhabits,"  isaveryjuft 
mm***      obfervation  of  Seneca 50,   confirmed   by   hiftory  and  experience. 

The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleafure  or  by  intereft,  haftened  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  victory  ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  aboutjforty  years 
after  the  reduction  of  Afia,  eighty  thoufand  Romans  were  maflacred 
in  one  day,  by  the  cruel  orders  of  Mithridates  5\  Thefe  voluntary 
exiles  were  engaged,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  occupations  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  the  farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the  legions 
were  rendered  permanent  by  the  emperors,  the  provinces  were  peopled 

by 
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By  a  race  of  foldiersj  and  the  veterans,  whether  they  received  the 
reward  of  their  fervice  in  land  or  in  money,  ufually  fettled  with 
their  families  in  the  country,  where  they  had  honourably  fpent 
their  youth.  Throughout  the  empire,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
weftern  parts,  the  moft  fertile  diftricts,  and  the  moft  convenient 
fituations,  were  referved  for  the,eftablifhment  of  colonies ;  fome  of 
which  were  of  -a  civil,  and  others  of  a  military  nature.  In  their 
manners  and  internal  policy,  the  colonies  formed  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  their  great  parent  ;  and  as  they  were  foon  endeared  to 
the  natives-  by  the.  ties  of  friendfhip  and  alliance,  they  effectually 
diffufed.  a  reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  and  a  defire  which  was 
feldom  difappointed  of  fharing,  in  due  time,  its  honours  and  ad- 
vantages 11 .  The  municipal  cities  infenfibly  equalled  the  rank  and 
fplendour  of  the.  colonies  ;  and  in.  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  it  was  dif- 
"  puted  which  was  the  preferable  condition,  of  thofe  focieties  which  had 
iffued  from,  or  thofe  which  had  been  received  into,  the  bofom  of 
Rome  The  right  of  Latium,  as  it  was  called,  conferred  on  the 
cities  to  which  it  had  been  granted,  a  more  partial  favour.  The 
magiftrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  afTumed  the 
quality  of  Roman  citizens  ;  but  as  thofe  offices  were  annual,  in  a 
few  years  they  circulated  round  the  principal  families  3\  Thofe  of 
the  provincials  who  were  permitted  to  bear  arms  in  the  legions  J5; 
thofe  who  exercifed  any  civil  employment ;  all,  in  a  word,  who 
performed  any  public  fervice,  or  difplayed  any  perfonal  talents, 
were  rewarded  with  a  prefent,  whofe  value  was  continually  di- 
miniflied  by  the  ihcreafing.  liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet  even, 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
bellowed  on  the  greater  number  of  their  fubjects,  it  was  ftill  accom- 
panied with  very  folid  advantages.  The  bulk  of  the  people  ac^ 
quired,  with  that  title,  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  particularly 
in  the  interefting.  articles  of  marriage,  teftaments,  and  inheritances, 
and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open  to  thofe  whofe  pretenfions  were 
6  feconded 
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fecottded  by  favour  or  rneri't.    The  grandforig  of  the  Gauls,  W!l4 
had  befieged  Julias  Csefar  in  Alefia,  commanded  legions,  governed 
provinces,  and  were  admitted  into  the  fehate  of  Rome  i6.  Their 
atobifid^)  iiifte&d  bf  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  ihe  Mate,'  wis  inti4- 
mately  connected  with  its  fafety  and  greatnefs. 
Divifionof        So  ienfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over 
Se  Gr3c*n    national  manners,  that  it  was  their  molt  ferious  care  to  extend,  with 
provinces.      ^  progrefs  0f  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  ton£ue  ?7.  The 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Sabine,  the  Etrufcan,  and  the  Vene- 
tian, funk  into  oblivion  ;  but  in  the  provinces,  the  eaft  was  lefs 
docile  than  the  weft,  to  the  voice  of  its  victorious  preceptors.  This 
obvious  difference  marked  the  two  portions  of  the  empire  with  a 
diftindtion  of  colours,  which,  though  it  was  in  fome  degree  con- 
cealed during  the  meridian  fplendor  of  profperity,  became  gradually 
more  vifible,  as  the  (hades  of  night  defcended  upon  the  Roman 
world.    The  Weftern  countries  were  civilized  by  the  fame  hands 
which  fubdued  them.    As  foon  as  the  barbarians  were  reconciled  to 
obedience,  their  minds  were  opened  to  any  new  impreffions  of 
knowledge  and  politenefs.     The  language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
though  with  fome  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption,  was  fo  uni- 
versally adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Pannonia  J", 
that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  preferved 
only  in  the  mountains,  or  among  the  peafants  35.    Education  and 
ftudy  infenfibly  infpired  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  with  the 
fentiments  of  Romans  ;  and  Italy,  gave  fafhions,  as  well  as  laws, 
to  her  Latin  provincials.    They  folicited  with  more  ardour,  and 
obtained  with  more  facility,  the  freedom  and  honours  of.the  fcate  • 
fupported  the  national  dignity  in  letters  4°  and  in  arms ;  and,  at  length, 
in  the  perfon  of  Trajan,  produced  an  emperor  whom  the  Scipios 
would  not  have  difowned  for  their  countryman.    The  fituation  of 
the  Greeks  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  barbarians.  The 
former  had  been  long  fince  civilized  and  corrupted.    They  had 
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too  much  tafte  to  relinquifh  their  language,  and  too  much  vanity  to 
adopt  any  foreign  inftitutions.  Still  preferving  the  prejudices,  after 
they  had  loft  the  virtues,  of  their  anceftors,  they  affected  to 
defpife  the  unpolifhed  manners  of  the  Roman  conquerors, 
whilft  they  were  compelled  to  refpect  their  fuperior  wifdom  and 
power  +I.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
fentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated 
country.  Their  empire,  by  the  progrefs  of  colonies  and  con- 
quer!:, had  been  diffufed  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Afia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  filent  revolution  into 
Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts  thofe  princes  united,  the 
elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  Eaft?  and  the  example  of 
the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of 
their  fubjecls.  Such  was  the  general  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a.  third 
diftinction  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria  and  efpecially  in  Egypt. 
The  ufe  of  their  ancient  diale&s,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  com- 
merce of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thofe  barbarians  4i. 
The  flothful  effeminacy  of  the  former,  expofed  them  to  the  contempt 
the  fullen  ferocioufnefs  of  the  latter,  excited  the  averlion  oif  the 
Roman  conquerors  *3.  Tfrey  feldom  defired  or  deferyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  more  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a 
native  Egyptian  was  admitted  into  the  feuate  of  Rome  44. 

It  is  a  juft  though  trite  obfervation,  that  yi&orious  Rome  was  her-  General  aft 
felf  fubdued  by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Thofe  immortal  writers  who  giwges.  * 
Sill  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Europe,  foon  became  the 
favourite  object  of  ftudy  and  imitation  in  Italy  and  the  weftern  pro- 
vinces. But  the  elegant  amufements  of  the  Romans  were  not 
fuffered  to  interfere  with  their  found  maxims  of  policy.  WhiltV  they 
acknowledged  the  cha-rma  of  the  Greek,  they  afierted  the  dignity  of 
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the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  exclufive  ufe  of  the  latter  was  inflexibly 
maintained  in  the  administration  of  civil  as  well  as  military  govern- 
ment 4;.  The  two  languages  exercifed  at  the  fame  time  their  fe- 
parate  jurifdiction  throughout  the  empire  :  the  former,  as  the  natural 
idiom  of  fcience  ;  the  latter,  as  the  legal  dialect  of  public  tranf- 
actions.  Thofe  who  united  letters  with  bufinefs,  were  equally  con- 
verfant  with  both  ;  and  it  was  almoft  impoffible,  in  any  province, 
to  find  a  Roman  fubject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who  was  at  once  a 
ftranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin  language. 
Slaves,  It  was  by  fuch  inftitutions  that  the  nations  of  the  empire  infenfibly 

melted  away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people.    But  there  ftill  re- 
mained, in  the  centre  of  every  province  and  of  every  family,  an 
unhappy  condition  of  men  who  endured  the  weight,  without  fhar- 
ing  the  benefits  of  fociety.    In  the  free  ftates  of  antiquity,  the  do- 
Their  treat-    meftic  flaves  were  expofed  to  the  wanton  rigour  of  defpotifm.  The 
perfect  fettlement  of  the  Roman  empire  was  preceded  by  ages  of 
violence  and  rapine.    The  flaves  confifted,  for  the  raoft  part,  of 
barbarian  captives,  taken  in  thoufands  by  the  chance  of  war,  pur- 
chafed  at  a  vile  price  *6,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  independence,  and 
impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their  fetters.    Againft  fuch  in- 
ternal enemies,  whofe  defperate  infurrections  had  more  than  once 
reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  deftru&ion  47,  the  raoft  fevere 
regulations  4%  and  the  moft  cruel  treatment,  feemed  almoft  juftified 
by  the '  great  law  of  felf-prefervation.     But  when  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  were  united  under  the  laws  of 
one  fovereign,  the  fource  of  foreign  fupplies  flowed  with  much 
lefs  abundance,  and  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  the.  milder  but 
more  tedious  method  of  propagation.    In  their  numerous  families, 
and  particularly  in  their  country  eftates,  they  encouraged  the  mar- 
riage of  their  flaves.    The  affections  of  nature,  the  habits  of  edu- 
cation,  and  the  poffeflion  of  a  dependent  fpecies  of  property, 
contributed  to  alleviate  the  hardlhips  of  fervitude  49.    The  ex- 
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iftence  of  a  flave  became  an  object  of  greater  value,  and  though  his 
happinefs  fti!l  depended  on  the  temper  and  circumftances  of  the 
mafter,  the  humanity  of  the  latter,  inftead  of  being  retrained  by- 
fear,  was  confirmed  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own  intereft.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  manners  was  enforced  by  the  virtue  or  policy  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  by  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  the 
protection  of  the  laws  was  extended  to  the  mod  abject  part  of  man- 
kind. The  jurifdiction  of  life  and  death  over  the  flaves,  a  power 
long  exercifed  and  often  abufed,  was  taken  out  of  private  hands, 
and  referved  to  the  magiftrates  alone.  The  fubterraneous  prifons 
were  abolifhed  ;  and  upon  a  juft  complaint  of  intolerable  treat- 
ment, the  injured  flave  obtained  either  his  deliverance,  or  a  lefs 
cruel  mafter  5o. 

Hope,  the  beft  comfort  of  our  imperfect  condition,  was  not  denied  Enfranchife- 
to  the  Roman  flave;  and  if  he  had  any  opportunity  of  making  him- 
felf  either  ufeful  or  agreeable,  he  might  very  naturally  expect 
that  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  a  few  years  would  be  reward- 
ed with  the  ineftimable  gift  of  freedom.  The  benevolence  of 
the  mafxer  was  fo  frequently  prompted  by  the  meaner  fug- 
geftions  of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the  laws  found  it  more  ne- 
ceiTary  to  reftrain  than  to  encourage  a  profufe  and  undiftinguifh- 
ing  liberality,  which  might  degenerate  into  a  very  dangerous  abufe5'. 
It  was  . a  maxim  of  ancient  jurifprudence,  that  as  a  flave  had  not  any 
country  of  his  own,  he  acquired  with  his  liberty  an  admiflion  into 
the  political  fociety  of  which  his  patron  was  a  member.  The 
confequences  of  this  maxim  would  have  proftituted  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  city  to  a  mean  and  promifcuous  multitude.  Some  fea- 
fonabie  exceptions  were  therefore  provided  ;  and  the  honourable 
diftinction  was  confined  to  fuch  flaves  only,  as  for  juft  caufes,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  magiftrate,  mould  receive  a  folemn  and 
legal  manumiflion.  Even  thefe  chofen  freedmen  obtained  no  more 
than  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  rigoroufly  excluded 
from  civil  employments  and  military  fervice.    Whatever  might  be 
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the  merit  or  fortune  of  their  fons,  they  likewife  were  efiecmed 
unworthy  of  a  feat  in  the  fenate  ;  nor  were  the  traces  of  a  fervile 
origin  allowed  to  be  completely  obliterated  till  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  52.  Without  deftroying  the  diftinction  of  ranks,  a  dif- 
tant  profpect  of  freedom  and  honours  was  prefented,  even  to  thofe 
whom  pride  and  prejudice  almoft  difdained  to  number  among  the 
human  fpecies. 

It  was  once  propofed  to  difcriminate  the  flaves  by  a  peculiar  habit  i 
but  it  was  juftly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  fome  danger  in 
acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbers  55.  Without  interpret- 
ing, in  their  utmoft  ftriclnefs,  the  liberal  appellations  of  legions  and 
myriads  54 ;  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  proportion  of 
flaves,  who  were  valued  as  property,  was  more  confiderable  than 
that  of  fervants,  who  can  be  computed  only  as  an  expence  ss.  The 
youths  of  a  promifing  genius  were  inftructed  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  their  price  was  afcertained  by  the  degree  of  their  {kill  and 
talents  s6.  Almoft  every  profefiion,  either  liberal  57  or  mechanical, 
might  be  found  in  the  houfehold  of  an  opulent  fenator.  The  mi- 
nifters  of  pomp  and  fenfuality  were  multiplied  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  modern  luxury  5S.  It  was  more  for  the  intereft  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  purchafe,  than  to  hire  his  workmen ; 
and  in  the  country,  flaves  were  employed  as  the  cheapeft  and  moit 
laborious  inftruments  of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general  ob- 
fervatioh,  and  to  difplay  the  multitude  of  flaves,  we  might  allege  a 
variety  of  particular  inftances.  It  was  difcovered,  on  a  very  me- 
lancholy occafion,  that  four  hundred  flaves  were  maintained  in 
a  Angle  palace  of  Rome  59.  The  fame  number  of  four  hundred 
belonged  to  an  eftate,  which  an  African  widow,  of  a  very  private 
condition,  refigned  to  her  fon,  whilft  fhe  referved  for  herfelf  a 
much  larger  fhare  of  her  property  6o.  A  freedman,  under  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  though  his  fortune  had  fufTercd  great  lofTes  in  the 
civil  wars,  left  behind  him  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  head  of  fmaller  cattle,  and 
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what  was  almoft  included  in  the  defcription  of  cattle,  four  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fixteen  Haves 

The  number  of  fubjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  Popalwtfbdi 
of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  flaves,  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  eLlpireR°man 
fuch  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  importance  of  the  object  would 
deferve.  We  are  informed,  that;  when  the  emperor  Claudius  ex- 
ercifed  the  office  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  fix  millions  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  thoufand  Roman  citizens,  who,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children,  mud  have  amounted  to  about  twenty 
millions  of  fouls.  The  multitude  of  Subjects  of  an  inferior  rank, 
was  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  But  after  weighing  with  attention 
every  circumftance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  there  exifted,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  twice  as 
many  provincials  as  there  were  citizens,  of  either  fex  and  of  every 
age  ;  and  that  the  flaves  were  at  leafl:  equal  in  number  to  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  im- 
perfect calculation  would  rife  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  perfons  :  a  degree  of  population  which  poflibly  exceeds 
that  of  modern  Europe  6l,  and  forms  the  moft  numerous  fociety  that 
has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyftem  of  government. 

Domeftic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  confequences  of  the  obedience 
moderate  and  comprehenfive  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans.  If  aod  umoo# 
we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Afia,  we  Shall  behold 
defpotifm  in  the  center,  and  weaknefs  in  the  extremities  ;  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  enforced 
by  the  prefence  of  an  army  :  hoflile  barbarians,  hereditary  latraps, 
and  provinces  inclined  to  rebellion,  though  incapable  of  freedom. 
But  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  world  was  uniform,  voluntary,  and 
permanent.  The  vanquished  nations  blended  into  one  great  people, 
refigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the  vvifli,  of  refuming  their  inde- 
pendence, and  fcarcely  considered  their  own  exiflence  as  diftinct 
from  the  exiflence  of  Rome.     The  eftablifhed  authority  of  the 
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emperors  pervaded  without  an  effort  the  wide  extent  of  theh* 
dominions,  and  was  exercifed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the  Tyber.  The 
legions  were  deftined  to  ferve  againft  the  public  enemy,  and  the 
eivil  magiftrate  feldom  required  the  aid  of  a  military  force  6'.  In 
this  ftate  of  general  fecurity,  the  leifure  as  well  as  opulence  both 
of  the  prince  and  people,  were  devoted  to  improve  and  to  adorn  the 
Roman  empire. 

Roman  mo-  Among  the  innumerable  monuments  of  architecture  conftructed 
laments.  the  Romans,  how  many  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  hiftory,  how 

few  have  refifted  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm  !  And  yet  even 
the  majeftic  ruins  that  are  ftill  fcattered  over  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces, would  be  fufEcient  to  prove,  that  thofe  countries  were  once 
the  feat  of  a  polite  and  powerful  empire.  Their  greatnefs  alone,  or 
their  beauty,  might  deferve  our  attention  ;  but  they  are  rendered 
more  interefting,  by  two  important  circumftances  which  connect  the 
agreeable  hiftory  of  the  arts,  with  the  more  ufeful  hiftory  of 
human  manners.  Many  of  thofe  works  were  erected  at  private  ex- 
pence,  and  almoft  all  were  intended  for  public  benefit. 
Many  of  them  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  greateft  number,  as  well  as  the 
"!fePdv!LPrp"  moft  confiderable  of  the  Roman  edifices,  were  the  works  of  the 
emperors,  who  poffeffed  fo  unbounded  a  command  both  of  men 
and  money.  Auguftus  was  accuftomed  to  boaft  that  he  had  found 
his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of  marble  6+.  The 
ftrict  ceconomy  of  Vefpaftan  was  the  fource  of  his  magni- 
ficence. The  works  of  Trajan  bear  the  ftamp  of  his  genius.  The 
public  monuments  with  which  Hadrian  adorned  every  province  of 
the  empire,  were  executed,  not  only  by  his  orders,  but  under  his 
immediate  infpection.  He  was  himfelf  an  artift  ;  and  he  loved  the 
arts,  as  they  conduced  to  the  glory  of  the  monarch.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as  they  contributed  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  people.   But  if  the  emperors  were  the  firft,  they  were  not  the 
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only  archite&s  of  their  dominions.  Their  example  was  univerfally 
imitated -by  their  principal  fubjects,  who  were  not  afraid  of  declar- 
ing that  they  had  fpirit  to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplifh,  the 
nobleft  undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  ftructure  of  the 
Colifeum  been  dedicated  at  Rome,  before  edifices  of  a  fmaller  fcale 
indeed,  but  of  the  fame  defign-  and  materials,  were  creeled  for 
the  ufe,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Verona  6?. 
The  infeription  of  the  ftupendous  bridge  of  Alcantara,  attefts  that 
it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by  the  contribution  of  a  few  Lufi- 
tanian  communities.  When  Pliny  was  intrufted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  provinces  by  no  means  the  richefi:  or 
moll:  confiderable  of  the  empire,  he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurif- 
diction  ftriving  with  each  other  in  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
work,  that  might  deferve  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  or  the  gratitude 
of  their  citizens.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Proconful  to  fupply  their 
deficiencies,  to  direct  their  tafte,  and  fometimes  to  moderate  their 
emulation  6G.  The  opulent  fenators  of  Rome  and  the  provinces 
efteemed  it  an  honour,  and  almoft  an  obligation,  to  adorn  the 
fplendour  of  their  age  and  country  ;  and  the  influence  of  fafhion 
very  frequently  fupplied  the  want  of  tafte  or  generofity.  Among 
a  crowd  of  thefe  private  benefactors,  we  may  felect  Herodes  At- 
ticus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  his  mag- 
nificence would  have  been  worthy  of  the  greateft  kings. 

The  family  of  Herod,  at  leaft  after  it  had  been  favoured  by  Example  of 
fortune,  was  lineally  defcended  from  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  Thefeus  Atticw. 
and  Cecrops,  iEacus  and  Jupiter.  But  the  pofterity  of  fo  many  gods 
and  heroes  was  fallen  into  the  moft  abject  ftate.  His  grandfather 
had  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  juftice,  and  Julius  Atticus,  his  father, 
muft  have  ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  contempt,  had  he  not  dif- 
covered  an  immenfe  treafure  buried  under  an  old  houfe,  the  laft 
remains  of  his.  patrimony.    According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  the 
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emperor  might  have  afTerted  his  claim,  and  the  prudent  Atticus  pre- 
vented, by  a  frank  confeflion,  the  officioufnefs  of  informers.  But 
the  equitable  Nerva,  who  then  filled  the  throne,  refufcd  to  accept 
any  part  of  it  ;  and  commanded  him  to  ufe,  without  fcruple,  the 
prefent  of  fortune.  The  cautious  Athenian  ftill  infifted,  that  the 
treafure  was  too  considerable  for  a  fubject,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  ufe  it.  Abuj'c  it,  then,  replied  the  monarch,  with  a  good- 
natured  peevifhnefs  ;  for  it  is  your  own  67 .  Many  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  Atticus  literally  obeyed  the  emperor's  laft  inftru&ions  ; 
fince  he  expended  the  greater!;  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  much 
increafed  by  an  advantageous  marriage,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Public.  He  had  obtained  for  his  fon  Herod,  the  prefecture  of  the 
free  cities  of  Afia ;  and  the  young  magiftrate,  obferving  that  the 
town  of  Troas  was  indifferently  fupplied  with  water,  obtained  from 
the  munificence  of  Hadrian,  three  hundred  myriads  of  drachms 
(about  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds)  for  the  conftruction  of  a  new 
aqueduct.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  work  the  charge  amounted 
to  more  than  double  the  cftimate,  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
began  to  murmur,  till  the  generous  Atticus  filenced  their  com- 
plaints, by  requefting  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  whole  additional  expence  6S. 

The  ableft  preceptors  of  Greece  and  Afia  had  been  invited  by 
liberal  rewards  to  direct  the  education  of  young  Herod.  Their  pupil 
foon  became  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  ufelefs  rhetoric  of  that  age, 
which,  confining  itfelf  to  the  fchools,  difdained  to  vifit  either  the 
Forum  or  the  Senate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  confulfhip  at 
Rome  ;  but  the  grcatefl  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  a  philofophic 
retirement  at  Athens,  and  his  adjacent  villas;  perpetually  iurrounded 
by  fophifts,  who  acknowledged,  without  reluctance,  the  fuperiority 
of  a  rich  and  generous  rival  6°.  The  monuments  of  his  genius 
have  perifhed  ;  fome  remains  ftill  preferve  the  fame  of  his  tafte  and 
munificence:   modern  travellers  have  meafured  the  ruins  of  the 
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ftadium  which  he  conftrudted  at  Athens.  It  was  fix  hundred  feet 
in  length,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable  of  admitting  the 
whole  body  of  the  people;  and  finifhed  in  four  years,  Whilft 
Herod  was  prefident  of  the  Athenian  games.  To  the  memory  of 
his  wife  Regilla,  he  dedicated  a  theatre,  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  empire  :  no  wood  except  cedar,  very  curioufly  carved,  was  em- 
ployed in  any  part  of  the  building.  The  Odeum,  defigned  bv 
Pericles  for  mufical  performance,  and  the  rehearfal  of  new  tragedies, 
was  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the  arts  over  Barbaric  greatrieTs ; 
as  the  timbers  employed  in  the  conftru&ion  confifted  chiefly  of  the 
marts  of  the  Perfian  vefiels.  Notwithstanding  it  had  been  once 
repaired  by  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  it  was  again  fallen  to  decay. 
Herod  reftored  its  ancient  beauty  and  magnificence.  Nor  was  the 
liberality  of  that  illuftrious  citizen  confined  to  the  walls  of  Athens. 
The  moft  fplendid  ornaments  beftowed  on  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  the  Ifthmus,  a  theatre  at  Corinth,  a  ftadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath 
at  Thermopylae,  and  an  aqueduct  at  Canufium  in  Italy,  were 
infufficient  to  exhauft  his  treafures.  The  people  of  Epirus,  Thef- 
faly,  Eubcea,  Bceotia,  and  Peloponnefus,  experienced  his  favours  ; 
and  many  inferiptions  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  gratefully 
ftyle  Herodes  Atticus,  their  patron  and  benefactor  70. 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  modeft  fun-  Mod  of  the 

i*  •         r  r  Roman  mo- 

plicity  of  private  houfes  announced  the  equal  condition  of  freedom;  numems  for 
whilft  the  fovereignty  of  the  people  was  reprefented  in  the  ma-  SnjjJ^h,- 
jeftic  edifices  deftined  to  the  public  ufe :  nor  was  this  republican  JSjjaJ*" 
fpirit  totally  extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  mo- 
narchy.     It  was   in   works   of   national   honour   and  benefit, 
that  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  emperors  affected  to  difplay  their 
magnificence.    The  golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a  juft  indigna- 
tion, but  the  vaft  extent  of  ground  which  had  been  ufurped  by  his 
felfifh  luxury,  was  more  nobly  filled  under  the  fucceeding  reigns 
by  the  Colifeum,   the  baths  of  Titus,  the  Claudian  portico,  and 
4  the 
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the  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  of  Peace  and  to  the  genius  of 
Rome  7\    Thefe  monuments  of  architecture,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  adorned  with  the  moft  beautiful  productions 
of  Grecian  painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  a 
very  curious  library  was  open  to  the  curiofity  of  the  learned.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  thence  was  fituated  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It  was 
furrounded  with  a  lofty  portico,  and  in  the  centre  arofe  a  column 
of  marble,  whofc  height,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  denoted  the 
elevation  of  the  hill  that  had  been  cut  away.    This  column,  which 
itill  fubfifts  in  its  ancient  beauty,  exhibited  an  exact  reprefentation 
of  the  Dacian  victories  of  its  founder.    The  veteran  foldier  con- 
templated the  ftory  of  his  own  campaigns,  and  by  an  eafy  illufion 
of  national  vanity,    the  peaceful  citizen  affbeiated  himfelf  to  the 
honours  of  the  triumph.    All  the  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  embellifhed  by  the  fame  liberal 
fpirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  temples,  porticos,  triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts, 
all  varioufly  conducive  to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleafures 
of  the  meaneft  citizen.     The  Iaft  mentioned  of  thofe  edifices 
deferve  our  peculiar  attention.     The  boldnefs  of  the  enterprile, 
the  folidity  of  the  execution,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  were 
lubfervient,  rank  the  aqueducts  among  the  nobleft  monuments  of 
Roman  genius  and  power.    The  aqueducts  of  the  capital  claim  a 
juft  pre-eminence;  but  the  curious  traveller,  who,  without  the  light 
of  hiftory,  mould  examine  thofe  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia, 
would  very  naturally  conclude,   that  thofe  provincial  towns  had 
formerly  been  the  residence  of  fome  potent  monarch.    The  folitudes 
of  Afia  and  Africa  were  once  covered  with  flour ifhing  cities,  whofe 
populoufnefs,  and  even  whofe  exigence  was  derived  from  fuch  ar- 
tificial fupplies  of  a  perennial  ftream  of  freih  water 
Number  and       We  have  computed  the  inhabitants,  and  contemplated  the  public 
greamefs  ot    jjftjffcg  0f  the  Roman  empire.    The  obfexvation  of  ths  number  and 
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greatnefs  of  its  cities  will  ferve  to  confirm  the  former,  and  to  multiply 
the  latter.  It  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  colled  a  few  fcattered  inftances 
relative  to  that  fubject,  without  forgetting,  however,  that  from  the 
vanity  of  nations  and  the  poverty  of  language,  the  vagtfe  appellation 
of  city  has  been  indifferently  bellowed  on  Rome  and  upon  Lau- 
rentum.  Ancient  Italy  is  faid  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  to  Iuljr. 
and  ninety-feven  cities  ;  and  for  whatfoever  sera  of  antiquity 
the  expreffion  might  be  intended  7+,  there  is  not  any  reafon  to 
believe  the  country  lefs  populous  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  than 
in  that  of  Romulus.  The  petty  ftates  of  Latium  were  contained 
within  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  by  whofe  fuperior  influence 
they  had  been  attracted.  Thofe  parts  of  Italy  which  have  fo  long 
languiihed  under  the  lazy  tyranny  of  priefts  and  viceroys,  had 
been  afflicted  only  by  the  more  tolerable  calamities  of  war  ;  and 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  decay,  which  they  experienced,  were  amply 
compenfated  by  the  rapid  improvements  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul. 
The  fplendor  of  Verona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains  :  yet  Verona 
was  lefs  celebrated  than  Aquileia  or  Padua,  Milan  or  Ravenna. 
II.  The  fpirit  of  improvement  had  pafTed  the  Alps,  and  been  felt  Gaul  and 
even  in  the  woods  of  Britain.  York  was  the  feat  of  government,  ipam' 
and  London  was  already  enriched  by  commerce.  Gaul  could  boaft 
of  her  twelve  hundred  cities  75 ;  and  though,  in  the  northern  parts, 
many  of  them,  without  excepting  Paris  itfelf,  were  little  more 
than  the  rude  and  imperfect  townfhips  of  a  riling  people  ;  the 
ibuthern  provinces-  imitated  the  wealth  and  elegance  of  Italy  76 . 
Many  were  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Marfeilles,  Aries,  Nifmes,  Nar- 
bonne,  Thouloufe,  Bourdeaux,  Autun,  Vienna,  Lyons,  Langres, 
and  Treves,  whofe  ancient  condition  might  fuftain  an  equal,  and 
perhaps  advantageous  comparifon  with  their  prefent  ftate.  With 
regard  to  Spain,  that  country  floUriflved  as  a  province,  and  has  de- 
clined as  a  kingdom.  Exhaufted  by  the  abufe  of  her  flrength, 
by  America,  and  by  fuperftition,  her  pride  might  poffibly  be  con- 
Vol.  I.  Ii  founded, 
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founded,  if  we  required  fuch  a  lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
cities,  as  Pliny  has  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  .  III. 
Three  hundred  African  cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Carthage  ~\  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminiflied 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  emperors  ;  Carthage  itfelf  rofe 
with  new  fplendor  from  its  alhes  ;  and  that  capital,  as  well  as 
Capua  and  Corinth,  foon  recovered  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  feparated  from  independent  fovereignty.  IV.  The  provinces 
of  the  caft  prefent  the  contrafl  of  Roman  magnificence  with 
Turkifh  barbarifm.  The  ruins  of  antiquity  fcattered  over  un- 
cultivated fields,  and  afcribed,  by  ignorance,  to  the  power  of 
magic,  fcarcely  afford  a  flicker  to  the  oppreffed  peafant  or  wan- 
dering Arab.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Casfars,  the  proper  Afia 
alone  contained  five  hundred  populous  cities  79,  enriched  with  all 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art. 
Eleven  cities  of  Afia  had  once  difputed  the  honour  of  dedicating  a 
temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their  refpe&ive  merits  were  examined  by 
the  fenate  So.  Four  of  them  were  immediately  rejected  as  unequal 
to  the  burthen  ;  and  among  thefe  was  Laodicea,  whofe  fplendor  is 
Hill  difplayed  in  its  ruins  s'.  Laodicea  collected  a  very  confiderable 
revenue  from  its  flocks  of  flieep,  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
wool,  and  had  received,  a  little  before  the  conteft,  a  legacy  of  above 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  the  teftament  of  a  generous 
citizen  8i.  If  fuch  was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what  muft  have 
been  the  wealth  of  thofe  cities,  whofe  claim  appeared  preferable, 
and  particularly  of  Pergamus,  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Ephefus,  who 
fo  long  difputed  with  each  other  the  titular  primacy  of  Afia  ?;.  The 
capitals  of  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  flill  fuperior  rank  in  the  empire  : 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  looked  down  with  difdain  on  a  crowd  of 
dependent  cities  *\  and  yielded,  with  reluctance,  to  the  majefty  of 
Rome  itfelf. 


All 
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All  thefe  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  £oro2n 

Rends. 

capital  by  the  public  highways,  which  ilTuing  from  the  forum  of 
Rome,  traverfed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  termi- 
mated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we  carefully  trace 
the  diftance  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 
to  Jerufalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communi- 
cation, from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  empire, 
was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thoufand  and  eighty  Roman 
miles  85.  The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mile-ftones, 
and  ran  in  a  direct:  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
refpect  for  the  obftacles  either  of  nature  or  private  property. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broad- 
eft  and  moft  rapid  ftreams  86.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was 
raifed  into  a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjacent  country,  con- 
-  fifted  of  feveral  ftrata  of  fand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and  was  paved 
with  large  ftones,  or  in  fome  places,  near  the  capital,  with  mar- 
ble *7.  Such  was  the  folid  conftruction  of  the  Roman  highways, 
whofe  firmnefs  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen 
centuries.  They  united  the  fubjects  of  the  moft  diftant  provinces 
by  an  eafy  and  familiar  intercourfe  ;  but  their  primary  object  had 
been  to  facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any  country 
confidered  as  completely  fubdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in  all  its 
parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror. 
The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earlieft  intelligence,  and  of  con-  P, 
veying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  eftablifh 
throughout  their  extenfive  dominions,  the  regular  inftitution  of 
pofts  88.  Houfes  were  every  where  erected  at  the  diftance  only  of 
five  or  fix  miles  ;  each  of  them  was  conftantly  provided  with  fortv 
horfes,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe  relays,  it  was  eafy  to  travel  aa 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads  89.  The  ufe  of 
the  pofts  was  allowed  to  thofe  who  claimed  it  by  an  Im- 
perial mandate  ;   but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public 
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fervice,  it  was  fometimes  indulged  to  the  bufinefs  or  conveniency 
of  private  citizens  90.  Nor  was  the  communication  of  the  Roman 
empire  lefs  free  and  open  by  fea  than  it  was  by  land.  The  provinces 
furrounded  and  enclofed  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Italy,  in  the  fhape 
of  an  immenfe  promontory,  advanced  into  the  midft  of  that  great 
lake.  The  coafts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  deftitute  of  fafe  harbours  ; 
but  human  induftry  had  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature;  and 
the  artificial  port  of  Oftia,  in  particular,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber,  and  formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  a  ufeful  monu- 
ment of  Roman  greatnefs  9'.  From  the  port  which  was  only 
fixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  a  favourable  breeze  frequently  car- 
ried veflels  in  feven  days  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or 
ten  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt  9\ 

Whatever  evils  either  reafon  or  declamation  have  imputed  to 
extenfive  empire,  the  power  of  Rome  was  attended  with  fome  be- 
neficial confequences  to  mankind ;  and  the  fame  freedom  of  inter- 
courfe  which,  extended  the  vices,  diffufed  likewife  the  improvements, 
of  focial  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was 
unequally  divided.  The  eaft  was  in  the  immemorial  pofleffion  of 
arts  and  luxury  ;  whilft  the  weft  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  war- 
like barbarians,  who  either  difdained  agriculture,  or  to  whom  it 
was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  protection  of  an  eftablilhed 
government,  the  productions  of  happier  climates,  and  the  induftry 
of  more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the 
weftern  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natives  were  encouraged,  by 
an  open  and  profitable  commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  latter.  It  would  be  almoft  impoftible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign, 
which  were  fucceffively.  imported  into  Europe,  from  Afia  and 
Egypt 03  ;  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  and  much 
lefs  of  the  utility  of  an  hiftorical  work,  nightly  to  touch  on  a  few 
of  the  principal  heads,    i.  Almoft  all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and 
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tra&ion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names  : 
the  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans  had  tafted  the 
richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate,  the 
citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themfelves  with  applying 
to  all  thefe  new  fruits,  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  dis- 
criminating them  from  each  other  by  the  additional  epithet  of  their 
country.  2.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and  raoft  probably  in  the  adjacent  continent ;  but 
it  was  not  improved  by  the  fkill,  nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful 
to  the  tafte  of  the  favage  inhabitants  9+.  A  thoufand  years  af- 
terwards, Italy  could  boaft,  that  of  the  fourfcore  moft  generous 
and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thirds  were  produced  from 
her  foil 9S.  The  bleffing  was  foon  communicated  to  the  Narbon- 
nefe  province  of  Gaul  j  but  fo  intenfe  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of 
the  Cevennes,  that,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impofTible 
to  ripen  the  grapes  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaul  9\  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  gradually  vanquifhed  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  97.    s.  The  olive,  in  the  weftern  world,  was  the  com-  m  ,. 

0  1  _  The  olive. 

panion  as  well  as  the  fymbol  of  peace.  Two  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  ftrangers  to  that 
ufeful  plant  ;  it  was  naturalized  in  thofe  countries  ;  and  at  length 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could  only 
flourifh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  were  infenfibly  exploded  by 
induftry  and  experience  9S.  4.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  tranf- 
ported  from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country, 
however  it  might  impoverifh  the  particular  lands  on  which  it  was 
fown  5.  The  ufe  of  artificial  graffes  became  familiar  to  the  Artificial 
farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly  the  Lucerne,  gra(r«* 
which  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  Media  [50.    The  allured 
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lupply  of  wholefome  and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  winter, 
multiplied  the  numher  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  their 
turn  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  To  all  thefe  im- 
provements may  be  added  an  afliduous  attention  to  mines  and 
fimeries,  which,  by  employing  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands, 
ferve  to  increafe  the  pleafures  of  the  rich,  and  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  poor.  The  elegant  treatife  of  Columella  defcribes  the  advanced 
General        ftate  of  the  SpaniOi  hufbandry,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  and 

plenty.  , 

it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  famines  which  fo  frequently  afflicted 
the  infant  republic,  were  feldom  or  never  experienced  by  the  ex- 
tenfive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  fcarcity,  in  any  Tingle 
province,  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortu- 
nate neighbours. 

Am  of  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures  ;  fince  the  pro- 

luxory'        du&ions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art.    Under  the  Roman 
empire,   the  labour  of  an  induftrious  and  ingenious  people  was 
varioufly,  but  incelTantly  employed,  in  the  fervice  of  the  rich. 
In  their  drefs,  their  table,  their  houfes,  and  their  furniture,  the 
favourites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  conveniency,  of 
elegance,  and  of  fplendour  ;  whatever  could  footh  their  pride  or 
gratify  their  fenfuality.    Such  refinements,  under  the  odious  name 
of  luxury,  have  been  feverely  arraigned  by  the  moralifts  of  every 
age ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  virtue,  as 
well  as  happinefs  of  mankind,   if  all  poflefled  the  necelfaries, 
and  none  the  fuperfluities  of  life.    But  in  the  prefent  imperfect: 
condition  of  fociety,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or 
folly,  feems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  property.    The  diligent  mechanic,   and* the  fkilfui 
artift,  who  have  obtained  no  mare  in  the  divifion  of  the  earth, 
receive  a  voluntary  tax  from  the  pofleffors  of  land  ;  and  the  latter 
are  prompted,  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  to  improve  thofe  eftates,  with 
whofe  produce   they  may  purchafe  additional  pleafures.  This 

operation 
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operation,  the  particular  effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every  fociety, 
acted  with  much  more  diffufive  energy  in  the  Roman  world.  The 
provinces  would  foon  have  been  exhaufted  of  their  wealth  if  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  infenfibly  reftored 
to  the  induftrious  fubjects,  the  fums  which  were  exacted  from 
them  by  the  arms  and  authority  x>f  Rome.  As  long  as  the  circu- 
lation was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  impreffed 
the  political  machine  with  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its  confe- 
quences,  fometimes  beneficial,  could  never  become  pernicious. 

But  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  confine  luxury  within  the  limits  of  an  For,e,sn 

•  -  trade. 

empire.  The  moll  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were 
ranfacked  to  fupply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forefis 
of  Scythia  afforded  fome  valuable  furs.  Amber  was  brought  over 
land  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube ;  and  the  bar- 
barians were  aftonifhed  at  the  price  which  they  received  in  exchange 
for  fo  ufelefs  a  commodity  ,0'.  There  was  a  considerable  demand 
for  Babylonian  carpets,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  eaft ;  but 
the  moft  important  and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.  Every  year,  about  the  time  of 
the  fummer  folftiee,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  veffels  failed 
from  Myos-hormos,  a  port  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
periodical  afiiftance  of  the  Monfoons,  they  traverfed  the  ocean  in 
about  forty  days.  The  coaft  of  Malabar,  or  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon 
IO\  was  the  ufual  term  of  their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  thole 
markets  that  the  merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of 
Afia  expected  their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  fleet  of  Egypt  was 
fixed  to  the  months  of  December  or  January  ;  and  as  foon  as  their 
rich  cargo  had  been  tranfported  on  the  backs  of  camels,  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  defcendcd  that  river  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay,  into  the  capital  of  the 
empire  I03.  The  objects  of  oriental  traffic  were  fplendid  and  trilling: 
filk,  a  pound  of  which  was  efleemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a 
6  -  pound 
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pound  of  gold 104 ;  precious  ftones,.  among  which  the  pearl  claimed 
the  firft  rank  after  the  diamond  ,os ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics, 
that  were  confnmed  in  religious  worfhip  and  the  pomp  of  funerals- 
The  labour  and  rifk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almoft  in- 
credible profit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  fubjects,  and  a 
Gold  and      few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the  expence  of  the  Public.    As  the 
natives  of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented  with  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  filver,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  inftrument  of  com- 
merce.   It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  fenate, 
that,  in  the  purchafe  of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of  the  ftate 
was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  hoftile  nations  106 . 
The  annual  lofs  is  computed,  by  a  writer  of  an  inquifitive  but  cen- 
forious  temper,  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  ,07.    Such  was  the  ftyle  of  difcontent,  brooding  over  the 
dark  profpect  of  approaching  poverty.    And  yet,  if  we  compare 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  as  it  flood  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  we  mall  dif- 
cover  within  that  period  a  very  confiderable  increafe  ,oS.  There 
is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  gold  was  become  more  fcarce  ; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  filver  was  grown  more  common  ;  that 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  exports, 
they  were  far  from  exhaufting  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  world  ; 
and  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  abundantly  fupplied  the  demands 
of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  paff, 
and  to  depreciate  the  prefent,  the  tranquil  and  profperous  ftate  of 
the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and  honeftly  confefied,*by  the  pro- 
General  fe-    vincials  as  well  as  Romans.    u  They  acknowledged  that  the  true 
licity.  "  principles  of  focial  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  fcience,  which  had 

been  firft  invented  by  the  wifdom  of  Athens,  were  now  firmly 
"  eftabliihed  by  the  power  of  Rome,   under  whofe  aufpicious 

"  influence 
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"  influence,  the  fierceft  barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  govern- 
"  ment  and  common  language.  They  affirm,  that  with  the  im- 
"  provement  of  arts,  the  human  fpecies  was  vifibly  multiplied. 
"  They  celebrate  the  increafing  fplendor  of  the  cities,  the  beau- 
"  tiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  im- 
<c  menfe  garden  ;  and  the  long  feftival  of  peace,  which  was  en- 
«*  joyed  by  fo  many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  animofities, 
"  and  delivered  from  the  apprehenfion  of  future  danger  '09.n 
Whatever  fufpicions  may  be  fuggefted  by  the  air  of  rhetoric  and 
declamation,  which  feems  to  prevail  in  thefe  paflages,  the  fubftance 
of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  hiftoric  truth. 

It  was  fcarcely  poflible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  mould  Decline  0/ 
difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufes  of  decay  and  cor-  courase< 
ruption.    This  long-  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the 
Romans,  introduced  a  flow  and  fecret  poifon  into  the  vitals  of  the 
empire.    The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame 
level,  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguifhed,  and  even  the  military 
fpirit  evaporated.    The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and  robufr^ 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum  fupplied  the  legions  with  ex- 
cellent foldiers,  and  conftituted  the  real  flrength  of  the  monarchy. 
Their  perfonai  valour  remained,  but  they  no  longer  polTelTed  that 
public  courage  which  is  nourifhed  by  the  love  of  independence,  the 
fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and  the  habit  of 
command.    They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of 
their  fovereign,  and  trufted  for  their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army. 
The  pofterity  of  their  bolder!  leaders  was  contented  with  the  rank 
of  citizens  and  fubjects.    The  moft  afpiring  fpirits  reforted  to  the 
court  or  ftandard  of  the  emperors  ;   and  the  deferted  provinces, 
deprived  of  political  ftrength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into  the  lan- 
guid indifference  of  private  life. 

The  love  of  letters,   almoft  infeparable  from  peace  and  re-  ofgjnia* 
finement,   was  fafhionable  among  the  fubje^s  of  Hadrian  and 

Vol.  I.  I  the 
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the  Antonines,  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  cu- 
riofity.     It  was  diffufed  over  the  whole  extent  of   their  em- 
pire ;  the  moft  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  tafle  for 
rhetoric  :  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed  and  ftudied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  moft  liberal  rewards 
fought  out  the  fainteft  glimmerings  of  literary  merit  "°.  The 
fciences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy  were  cultivated  with  fome  degree 
of  reputation :  but  if  we  except  the  inimitable  Lucian,  an  age  of 
indolence  pafled  away  without  producing  a  fingle  writer  of  genius 
who  deferved  the  attention  of  pofterity.    The  authority  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  ftill  reigned  in  the  fchools, 
and  their  fyflems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  gene- 
ration of  difciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to 
correct  the  errors,  or  enlarge  the  bounds,  of  the  human  mind. 
The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inftead  of  kindling  a  fire  like 
their  own,   infpired  only  cold  and  fervile  imitations  :   or  if  any 
ventured  to  deviate  from  thofe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame 
time  from  good  fenfe  and  propriety.    On  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  youthful  vigour  of  the  imagination,  after  a  long  repole,  national 
emulation,  a  new  religion,   new  languages,  and  a  new  world, 
called  forth  the  genius  of  Europe.     The  provincials  of  Rome, 
trained  by  a  uniform  artificial  foreign  education,  were  engaged  in  a 
very  unequal  competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  ex- 
prefling  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had  already 
occupied  every  place  of  honour.    The  name  of  Poet  was  almoft 
forgotten ;  that  of  Orator  was  ufurped  by  the  fophifts.    A  cloud  of 
critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  decline  of  genius  was  foon  followed  by  the  corruption 
of  tafte. 

Degeneracy.  The  fublime  LongimiF,  who  in  fomewhat  a  later  period,  and  in 
the  court  of  a  Syrian  queen,  preferved  the  fpirit  of  ancient  Athens, 
obferves  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  which 

debafed 
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debafed  their  fentiments,  enervated  their  courage,  and  depreffed 
their  talents.  t{  In  the  fame  manner,  fays  he,  as  fome  children  al- 
*'  ways  remain  pygmies,  whofe  infant  limbs  have  been  too  clofely 
"  confined,  thus  our  tender  minds,  fettered  by  the  prejudices  and 
M  habits  of  a  juft  fervitude,  are  unable  to  expand  themfelves,  or  to 
"  attain  that  well-proportioned  greatnefs  which  we  admire  in  the 
"  ancients;  who  living  under  a  popular  government,  wrote  with  the 
'*  fame  freedom  as  they  acted  "V*  This  diminutive  ftature  of 
mankind,  if  we  purfue  the  metaphor,  was  daily  linking  below  the 
old  ftandard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race 
of  pygmies  ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke  in,  and 
mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a  manly  fpirit  of  freedom; 
and  after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the  happy 
parent  of  tafte  and  fcience. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Age  of 

the  Antoniites. 

Idea  of  a  mo-  '  |  ^HE  general  definition  of  a  monarchy  feems  to  be  that  of  a 
narchy.  ftate,  in  which  a  fingle  perfon,  by  whatfoever  name  he  may 

be  diftinguifhed,  is  intrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  command  of  the  army.  But 
unlefs  public  liberty  is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians, 
the  authority  of  fo  formidable  a  magiftrate  will  foon  degenerate  into 
defpotifm.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  an  age  of  fuperftition, 
might  be  ufefully  employed  to  aflert  the  rights  of  mankind;  but  fuch 
is  the  connexion  between  the  throne  and  the  altar,  that  the  banner 
of  the  church  has  very  feldom  been  feen  on  the  fide  of  the  people. 
A  martial  nobility  and  ftubborn  commons,  poflefled  of  arms,  tenaci- 
ous of  property,  and  collected  into  conftitutional  aflemblies,  form  the 
only  barrier  which  can  perpetually  refift  the  perpetual  enterprifes 
of  an  afpiring  prince. 
Situation  of  Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  conftitution  had  been  levelled  by  the 
Auguftus.  vafj-  ambition  of  the  dictator ;  every  fence  had  been  extirpated  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  the  Triumvir.  After  the  victory  of  Actium,  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended  on  the  will  of  Octavianus,  fur- 
named  Csefar,  by  his  uncle's  adoption,  and  afterwards  Auguftus, 
by  the  flattery  of  the  fenate.  The  conqueror  was  afthe  head  of 
forty- four  veteran  legions  ',  confcious  of  their  own  ftrength,  and-of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  conftitution,  habituated,  during  twenty  years  civil 
war,  to  every  act  of  blood  and  violence,  and  paftionately  devoted 
to  the  houfe  of  Caefar  j  from  whence  alone  they  had  received,  and 

expected, 
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expected,  the  moft  lavifti  rewards.  The  provinces  long  oppreffed 
by  the  minifters  of  the  republic,  fighed  for  the  government  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  who  would  be  the  mafter,  not  the  accomplice,  of 
thofe  petty  tyrants.  The  people  of  Rome,  viewing,  with  a  fecret 
pleafure,  the  humiliation  of  the  ariftocracy,  demanded  only  bread 
and  public  fhows  ;  and  were  fupplied  with  both  by  the  liberal  hand 
of  Auguftus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who  had  almoft  univer- 
fally  embraced  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed  the  prefent 
bleffingsof  eafe  and  tranquillity,  and  fuffered  not  the  pleafing  dream 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumultuous  freedom. 
With  its  power,  the  fenate  had  loft  its  dignity  ;  many  of  the  moft 
noble  families  were  extinct.  The  republicans  of  fpirit  and  ability 
had  perifhed  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  profcription.  The  door 
of  the  affembly  had  been  defignedly  left  open,  for  a  mixed  multi- 
-  tude  of  more  than  a  thoufand  perfons,  who  reflected  difgrace  upon 
their  rank,  inftead  of  deriving  honour  from  it  \ 

The  reformation  of  the  fenate,  was  one  of  the  firft  fteps  in  which  He  rr^0:m3 

r  the  leiute. 

Auguftus  laid  afide  the  tyrant,  and  profefTed  himfelf  the  father  of 
his  country.  He  was  elected  cenfor;  and,  in  concert  with  his 
faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  lift  of  the  fenators,  expelled  a 
few  members,  whofe  vices  or  whofe  obftinacy  required  a  public 
example,  perfuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent  the  fhame  of  an 
expulfion  by  a  voluntary  retreat,  raifed  the  qualification  of  a  fena- 
tor  to  about  ten  thoufand  pounds,  created  a  fufficient  number  of 
Patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himfelf,  the  honourable  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had  always  been  bellowed,  by  the 
cenfors,  on  the  citizen  the  moft  eminent  for  his  honours  and  fervices  \ 
But  whilft  he  thus  reftored  the  dignity,  he  deftroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  fenate.  The  principles  of  a  free  conftitution  are  irre- 
coverably loft,  when  the  legiflative  power  is  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

6  Before 
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Rf  fiped  h!$       Before  an  aflembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Auguftus  pro- 
power,         nounced  a  ftudied  oration,  which  difplayed  his  patriotifm,  and 
difguifed  his  ambition.     "  He  lamented,   yet  excufed,  his  paft 
"  conduct.    Filial  piety  had  required  at  his  hands  the  revenge  of 
"  his  father's  murder ;  the  humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  fome- 
"  times  given  way  to  the  ftern  laws  of  neceflity,  and  to  a  forced 
"  connexion  with  two  unworthy  colleagues  ;  as  long  as  Antony 
"  lived,  the  republic  forbade  him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate 
"  Roman,  and  a  barbarian  queen.     He  was  now  at  liberty  to 
"  fatisfy  his  duty  and  his  inclination.    He  folemnly  reftored  the 
"  fenate  and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights  ;  and  wifhed  only  to 
"  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  fhare  the 
"  bleflings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  country  V 
is  prevailed       It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  (if  Tacitus  had  aflifted  at 
upon  to  re-     this  affembly)  to  defcribe  the  various  emotions  of  the  fenate  ;  thofe 

Mime  it  under  J  r  * 

the  title  of     that  were  fUpprefled,  and  thofe  that  were  affected.    It  was  danger- 

emperor  or  *f  '  0 

general.        ous  to  truft  the  fincerity  of  Auguftus  ;  to  feem  to  diftruft  it,  was  ftill 
more  dangerous.    The  refpe&ive  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a 
republic  have  often  divided  fpeculative  inquirers  ;  the  prefent  great- 
nefs  of  the  Roman  ftate,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  licence 
of  the  foldiers,  added  new  weight  to  the  advocates  of  monarchy ; 
and  thefe  general  views  of  government  were  again  warped  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual.    Amidft  this  confufion  of  fen- 
timents,,  the  anfwer  of  the  fenate  was  unanimous  and  decifive. 
They  refufed  to  accept  the  refignation  of  Auguftus ;  they  conjured 
him  not  to  defert  the  republic,  which  he  had  faved.    After  a  de- 
cent refiftance,  the  crafty  tyrant  fubmitted  to  the  orders  of  the 
fenate ;  and  confented  to  receive  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  general  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  well 
known  names  of  Proconsul  and  Imperator5.    But  he  would 
receive  them  only  for  ten  years.    Even  before  the  expiration  of 

2  that 
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that  period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  difcord  would 
be  completely  healed,  and  that  the  republic,  reftored  to  its  priftine 
health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer  require  the  dangerous  inter- 
pofition  of  fo  extraordinary  a  magiftrate.  The  memory  of  this 
comedy,  repeated  feveral  times  during  the  life  of  Auguftus,  was 
preferved  to  the  laft  ages  of  the  empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp  with 
which  the  perpetual  monarchs  of  Rome  always  folemnized  the  tenth 
years  of  their  reign  6. 

Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  the  Power  of  the 

^    .      „  .  .   ,  .  ,  .r  Roman  ge- 

general  or  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercile  an  au-  nerab. 
thority  almoft  defpotic  over  the  foldiers,  the  enemies,  and  the 
fubje&s  of  the  republic.  With  regard  to  the  foldiers,  the  jealoufy 
of  freedom  had,  even  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  Rome,  given  way  to 
the  hopes  of  conqueft,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  military  difcipline.  The 
-dictator,  or  couful, '  had  a  right  to  command  the  fervice  of  the 
Roman  youth  ;  and  to  punifh  an  obftinate  or  cowardly  difobedience 
by  the  mofl  fevere  and  ignominious  penalties,  by  finking  the 
offender  out  of  the  lift  of  citizens,  by  confifcating  his  property, 
and  by  felling  his  perfon  into  flavery  The  moft  facred  rights  of 
freedom,  confirmed  by  the  Porcian  and  Sempronean  laws,  were 
fufpended  by  the  military  engagement.  In  his  camp  the  ge-  ■ 
neral  exercifed  an  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death  ;  his  juris- 
diction was  not  confined  by  any  forms  of  trial,  or  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  execution  of  the  fentence  was  immediate  and  with- 
out appeal  \  The  choice  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  regularly 
decided  by  the  legiflative  authority.  On  the  moft  important  occa- 
fions,  peace  and  war  were  ferioufly  debated  in  the  fenate,  and 
folemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  But  when  the  arms  of  the  legions 
were  carried  to  a  great  diftance  from  Italy,  the  generals  afiumed  the 
liberty  of  directing  them  againft  whatever  people,  and  in  what- 
ever manner,  they  judged  moft  advantageous  for  the  public  fervice. 
It  was  from  the  fuccefs,  not  from  the  juftice  of  their  enterprifes, 

that 
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that  they  expected  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  In  the  ufe  of  victory, 
efpecially  after  they  were  no  longer  controlled  by  the  commiffioners 
of  the  fenate,  they  exercifed  the  moft  unbounded  defpotifm.  When 
Pompey  commanded  in  the  eaft,  he  rewarded  his  foldiers  and 
allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided  kingdoms,  founded  colonies,  and 
diftributed  the  treafures  of  Mithridates.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  obtained,  by  a  fingle  act  of  the  fenate  and  people,  the  univerfal 
ratification  of  all  his  proceedings  9.  Such  was  the  power  over  the 
foldiers,  and  over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted 
to,  or  affumed  by,  the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  governors,  or  rather  monarchs  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  united  the  civil  with  the  military  character,  adminiftered 
juftice  as  well  as  the  finances,  and  exercifed  both  the  executive 
and  legiflative  power  of  the  ftate. 
Lieutenants  From  what  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  firfl  chapter  of  this 
peror! work,  fome  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  provinces 
thus  intruded  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Auguftus.  But  as  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  he  could  perfonally  command  the  legions  of  fo  many 
diftant  frontiers,  he  was  indulged  by  the  fenate  as  Pompey  had 
already  been,  in  the  permiffion  of  devolving  the  execution  of  his 
great  office  on  a  fufficient  number  of  lieutenants.  In  rank  and 
authority  thefe  officers  feemed  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  proconfulsj 
but  their  ftation  was  dependent  and  precarious.  They  received  and 
held  their  commiffions,  at  the  will  of  a  fuperior,  to  whofe  aufpicious 
influence  the  merit  of  their  actions  was  legally  attributed  ,0,  They 
were  the  reprefentatives  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  alone  was 
the  general  of  the  republic,  and  his  jurifdietion,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  extended  over  all  the  conquers  of  Rome.  "It  was  fome 
fatisfaction,  however,  to  the  fenate,  that  he  always  delegated  his, 
power  to  the  members  of  their  body.  *The  Imperial  lieutenants 
were  of  confular  or  praetorian  dignity  ;  the  legions  were  com- 
manded 
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manded  by  fenators,  and  the  prefecture  of  Egypt  was  the  only 
important  truft  committed  to  a  Roman  knight. 

Within  fix  days  after  Auguftus  had  been  compelled  to  accept  fo  Di.iiion  of 

the  province! 

very  liberal  a  grant,  he  refolved  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  fenate  between  the 
by  an  eafy  facrifice.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  they  had  en-  the^eDate!" 
larged  his  powers,  even  beyond  that  degree  which  might  be 
required  by  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  times.  They  had  not 
permitted  him  to  refufe  the  laborious  command  of  the  armies  and 
the  frontiers ;  but  he  muft  infift  on  being  allowed  to  reftore  the 
more  peaceful  and  fecure  provinces,  to  the  mild  adminiftration  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.  In  the  divifion  of  the  provinces,  Auguftus 
provided  for  his  own  power,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  republic. 
The  proconfuls  of  the  fenate,  particularly  thofe  of  Afia,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  enjoyed  a  more  honourable  character  than  the  lieute- 
nants of  the  emperor,  who  commanded  in  Gaul  or  Syria.  The 
former  were  attended  by  lienors,  the  latter  by  foldiers.  A  law  was 
paffed,  that  wherever  the  emperor  was  prefent,  his  extraordinary 
commiffion  mould  fuperfede  the  ordinary  jurifdiction  of  the  governor, 
a  cuftom  was  introduced,  that  the  new  conquefts  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  portion,  and  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Prince,  the  favourite  epithet  of  Auguftus,  was  the  fame  in  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

In  return  for  this  imaginary  conceflion,  Auguftus  obtained  an  The  former 
Important  privilege,  which  rendered  him  mafter  of  Rome  and  mSitarycom- 
Italy.    By  a  dangerous  exception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  he  was  ™anrJsa"nd 
authorized  to  preferve  his  military   command,    fupported  by  a  RomeitfclC 
numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital.    His  command,  indeed,  was  confined  to  thofe  citi- 
zens who  were  engaged  in  the  fervice,  by  the  military  oath;  but 
fuch  was  the  propenfity  of  the  Romans  to  fervitude,  that  the  oath 
was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magiftrates,  the  fenators,  and  the 
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equeftrian  order,   till  the  homage  of  flattery  was  infenfibly  con- 
verted into  an  annual  and  folemn  proteftation  of  fidelity. 
Confu!arind      Although  Auguftus  confidered  a  military  force,  as  the  firmeft 

tribunitiara  ,  ... 

powers.        foundation,  he  wifely  rejected  it,  as  a  very  odious  inftrument  of 
government.    It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  as  well  as  to  his 
policy,  to  reign  under  the  venerable  names  of  ancient  magiftracy, 
and  artfully  to  collect,  in  his  own  perfon,  all  the  fcattered  rays  of 
civil  jurifdiction.    With  this  view  he  permitted  the  fenate  to  con- 
.    fer  upon  him,  for  his  life,  the  powers  of  the  confular  11  and  tri- 
brunitian  offices      which  were,  in  the  fame  manner,  continued  to 
all  his  fucceffors.    The  confuls  had  fucceeded  to  the  kings  of  Rome, 
and  reprefented  the  dignity  of  the  ftate.    They  fuperintended  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  levied  and  commanded  the  legions,  gave 
audience  to  foreign    ambaffadors,  and  prefided  in  the  affemblies 
both  of  the  fenate  and  people.    The  general  control. of  the  finances 
was  intrufted  to  their  care,  and  though  they  feldom  had  leifure  to 
adminifter  juftice  in  perfon,  they  were  confidered  as  the  fupreme 
guardians  of  law,  equity,  and  the  public  peace.    Such  was  their 
ordinary  jurifdiction  ;  but  whenever  the  fenate  empowered  the  firffc 
magiftrate  to  confult  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  raifed 
by  that  degree  above  the  laws,  and  exercifed,  in  the  defence  of 
liberty,  a  temporary  defpotifmIJ.    The  character  of  the  tribunes 
was,  in  every  refpect,  different  from  that  of  the  confuls.  The 
appearance  of  the  former  was  modeft  and  humble  j  but  their  perfons 
were  facred  and  inviolable.    Their  force  was  fuited  rather  for  op- 
position than  for  action.     They  were  inftituted  to  defend  the 
oppreffed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
and  when  they  judged  it  neceffary,  to  flop,  by  a  fingle  word,  the 
whole  machine  of  government.     As  long  as  the  republic  fub- 
fifted,  the  dangerous  influence,  which  either  the  conful  or  the 
tribune  might  derive  from  their  refpective  jurifdiction,  was  di- 
i  minifhed 
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minifhed  by  feveral  important  reftridtions.  Their  authority  expired 
with  the  year  in  which  they  were  ele&ed  ;  the  former  office  was  di- 
vided between  two,  the  latter  among  ten  perfons  ;  and,  as  both  in 
their  private  and  public  interelt  they  were  adverfe  to  each  other,  their 
mutual  conflicts  contributed,  for  the  moft  part,  to  ftrengthen  rather 
than  to  deftroy  the  balance  of  the  conftitution.  But  when  the  con- 
fular  and  tribunitian  powers  were  united,  when  they  were  vefted 
for  life  in  a  fingle  perfon,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  minifter  of  the  fenate  and  the  reprefentative  of 
the  Roman  people.,  it  was  impofiible  to  refift  the  exercife,  nor  was 
it  eafy  to  define  the  limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

To  thefe  accumulated  honours,  the  policy  of  Auguftus  foon  added  Imperial  pre 

,  .         r  .  rogauves. 

the  fplendid  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  fupreme  pontiff,  and 
of  cenfor.  By  the  former  he  acquired  the  management  of  the 
religion,  and  by  the  latter  a  legal  inflection  over  the  manners  and 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  people.  If  fo  many  diftinct  and  inde- 
pendent powers  did  not  exactly  unite  with  each  other,  the  com- 
plaifance  of  the  fenate  was  prepared  to  fill  up  every  interval,  and 
to  fupply  every  deficiency  by  the  moft  ample  conceffions.  The 
emperors,  as  the  firft  minifters  of  the  republic,  were  exempted 
from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  many  inconvenient  laws :  they 
were  authorized  to  convoke  the  fenate,  to  make  feveral  motions  in 
the  fame  day,  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  honours  of  the 
ftate,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  city,  to  employ  the  revenue  at 
their  difcretion,  to  declare  peace  and  war,  to  ratify  treaties ;  and 
by  a  moft  comprehenfive  claufe,  they  were  impowered  to  execute 
whatfoever  they  fhould  judge  advantageous  to  the  empire,  and 
agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  things  private  or  public,  human  or 
divine  "4. 

When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  government  were  ^he  magif. 
committed   to  the  Imperial  magijlrate,   the  ordinary  magi  Urates  trates* 
of  the  commonwealth  languifhed  in  obfeurity,  without  vigour,  and 
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almoft  without  bufinefs.  The  names  and  forms  of  the  ancient 
adminiftration  were  preferved  by  Auguftus  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  ufual  numberof  confuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes'5,  were 
annually  inverted  with  their  refpective  enfigns  of  ofEce,  and  con- 
tinued to  difcharge  fome  of  their  leaft  important  functions.  Thofe 
honours  ftill  attracted  the  vain  ambition  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
emperors  themfelves,  though  inverted  for  life  with  the  powers  of  the 
confuMhip,  frequently  afpired  to  the  title  of  that  annual  dignity,  which 
they  condefcended  to  fhare  with  the  moft  illuftrious  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ,6.  In  the  election  of  thefe  magiftrates  the  people,  during 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  were  permitted  to  expofe  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  wild  democracy.  That  artful  prince,  inftead  of 
difcovering  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience,  humbly  folicited  their 
fuffrages  for  himfelf  or  his  friends,  and  fcrupuloufly  practifed  all 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  candidate  '7.  But  we  may  venture  to 
afcribe  to  his  councils,  the  firft  meafure  of  the  fucceeding  reign,  by 
which  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the  fenate  l8.  The  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  were  for  ever  abolifhed,  and  the  emperors 
were  delivered  from  a  dangerous  multitude,  who,  without  re- 
ftoring  liberty,  might  have  difturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered,  the 
eftabliihed  government. 

By  declaring  themfelves  the  protectors  of  the  people,  Marius 
and  Caefar  had  fubverted  the  conftitution  of  their  country.  But  as 
foon  as  the  fenate  had  been  humbled  and  difarmed,  fuch  an  affembly, 
confifting  of  five  or  fix  hundred  perfons,  was  found  a  very  tracta- 
ble and  ufeful  inftrument  of  dominion.  It  was  on  the  dignity  of 
the  fenate,  that  Auguftus  and  his  fucceflbrs  founded  their  new  em- 
pire ;  and  they  affected,  on  every  occafion,  to  adopt  the  language 
and  principles  of  Patricians.  In  the  adminiftration  of  their  own 
powers,  they  frequently  confulted  the  great  national  council,  and 
Jeemed  to  refer  to  its  decifion  the  moft  important  concerns  of  peace 
and  war*    Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces  were  fubject  to 
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the  immediate  jurifdiction  of  the  fenate.  With  regard  to  civil  ob- 
jects, it  was  the  fupreme  court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal 
matters,  a  tribunal,  conftituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were 
committed  by  men  in  any  public  ftation,  or  that  affected  the  peace 
and  majefty  of  the  Roman  people.  The  exercife  of  the  judicial 
power  became  the  moft  frequent, and  ferious  occupation  of  the  fenate; 
and  the  important  caufes  that  were  pleaded  before  them,  afforded 
a  laft  refuge  to  the  fpirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  A3  a  council  of 
flate,  and  as  a  court  of  juflice,  the  fenate  poffeffed  very  confiderable 
prerogatives  ;  but  in  its  legiflative  capacity,  in  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  virtually  to  reprefent  the  people,  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
were  acknowledged  to  refide  in  that  affembly.  Every  power  was 
derived  from  their  authority,  every  law  was  ratified  by  their  fanc- 
tion.  Their  regular  meetings  were  held  on  three  ftated  days  in 
every  month,  the  Calends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  de- 
bates were  conducted  with  decent  freedom  ;  and  the  emperors 
themfelves,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  fenators,  fat,  voted,  and 
divided  with  their  equals. 

To  refume,  in  a  few  words,  the  fyftem  of  the  Imperial  govern-  Gereral  >d 

.  of  the  Imp 

ment ;  as  it  was  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  and  maintained  by  thofe  Hal  fyftem. 
princes  who  underftood  their  own  intereft  and  that  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  defined  an  abfolute  monarchy  difguifed 
by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  matters  of  the  Roman 
world  furrounded  their  throne  with  darknefs,  concealed  their  irre- 
fiflible  ftrength,  and  humbly  profeffed  themfelves  the  accountable 
minifters  of  the  fenate,  whofe  fupreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed  '9. 

The  face  of  the  court  correfponded  with  the  forms  of  the  admini-  Court  of  th 
ftration.    The  emperors,  if  we  except  thofe  tyrants  whofe  capricious    mFero  " 
folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency,  difdained  that  pomp 
and  ceremony  which  might  offend  their  countrymen,  but  could 
add  nothing  to  their  real  power.    In  all  the  offices  of  life,  they  af- 
fected 
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fected  to  confound  themfelves  with  their  fubjects,  and  maintained 
with  them  an  equal  intercourfe  of  vifits  and  entertainments.  Then- 
habit,  their  palace,  their  table  were  fuited  only  to  the  rank  of  an 
opulent  fenator.  Their  family,  however  numerous  or  fplendid, 
was  compofed  entirely  of  their  domeftic  flaves  and  freedmen  2°. 
Auguftus  or  Trajan  would  have  blufhed  at  employing  the  meaneft 
of  the  Romans  in  thofe  menial  offices,  which,  in  the  houfehold  and 
bedchamber  of  a  limited  monarch,  are  fo  eagerly  folicited  by  the 
proudeft  nobles  of  Britain. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors  11    is  the  only  inftance  in 
which  they  departed  from  their  accuftomed  prudence  and  mo- 
defty.     The  Afiatic  Greeks  were  the  firft  inventors,    the  fuc- 
cefibrs  of  Alexander  the  firft  objects,    of  this  fervile  and  im- 
pious mode  of  adulation.    It  was  eafily  transferred  from  the  kings 
to  the  governors  of  Afia  ;  and  the  Roman  magiftrates  very  fre- 
quently were  adored  as  provincial  deities,  with  the  pomp  of  altars 
and  temples,  of  feftivals  and  facrifices        It  was  natural  that  the 
emperors  fhould  not  refufe  what  the  proconfuls  had  accepted,  and 
the  divine  honours  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  received 
from  the  provinces,  attefted  rather  the  defpotifm  than  the  fer- 
vitude  of  Rome.    But  the  conquerors  foon  imitated  the  vanquished 
nations  in  the  arts  of  flattery  ;  and  the  imperious  fpirit  of  the  firft 
Caefar  too  eafily  confented  to  aflume,  during  his  life-time,  a  place 
among  ,the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome.    The  milder  temper  of  his 
fucceflbr  declined  fo  dangerous  an  ambition,  which  was  never  after- 
wards revived,  except  by  the  madnefs  of  Caligula  and  Domitian. 
Auguftus  permitted  indeed  fome  of  the  provincial  cities  to  erect  tem- 
ples to  his  honour,  on  condition  that  they  mould  aflbciate  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Rome  with  that  of  the  fovereign  ;  he  tolerated  private 
fuperftition,  of  which  he  might  be  the  object 23  ;  but  he  contented 
himfelf  with  being  revered  by  the  fenate  and  people  in  his  human 
character,  and  wifely  left  to  his  fuccelfor,  the  care  of  his  public 
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deification.  A  regular  cuflom  was  introduced,  that  on  the  deceafe 
of  every  emperor  who  had  neither  lived  nor  died  like  a  tyrant,  the 
fenate  by  a  folemn  decree  mould  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods  :  and  the  ceremonies  of  his  Apotheofis  were  blended  with 
thofe  of  his  funeral.  This  legal,  and  as  it  mould  feem,  injudicious 
profanation,  fo  abhorrent  to  our  ftricter  principles,  was  received 
with  a  very  faint  murmur  2+,  by  the  eafy  nature  of  Polytheifm  ; 
but  it  was  received  as  an  inftitution,  not  of  religion  but  of  policy. 
We  mould  difgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  vices  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Even  the  character  of 
Csefar  or  Auguftus  were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  popular  deities. 
But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former  to  live  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  their  actions  were  too  faithfully  recorded  to  admit  of 
fuch  a  mixture  of  fable  and  myftery,  as  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar 
-  requires.  As  foon  as  their  divinity  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  it  funk 
into  oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to  ther  own  fame,  or  to 
the  dignity  of  fucceeding  princes. 

In  the  confederation  of  the  Imperial  government,  we  have  fre-  Titles 
quently  mentioned  the  artful  founder,  under  his  well  known  title  gci%r 
of  Auguftus,  which  was  not  however  conferred  upon  him,  till  the 
edifice  was  aim  oft  completed.  The  obfeure  name  of  Octavianus, 
he  derived  from  a  mean  family,  in  the  little  town  of  Aricia.  It 
was  Rained  with  the  blood  of  the  profcriptions  :  and  he  was  defir- 
ous,  had  it  been  poffible,  to  erafe  all  memory  of  his  former  life. 
The  iiluftrious  furname  ofCaefar,  he  had  aflumed,  as  the  adopted 
fon  of  the  dictator ;  but  he  had  too  much  good  fenfe,  either  to  hope 
to  be  confounded,  or  to  wifh  to  be  compared  with  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  It  was  propofed  in  the  fenate,  to  dignify  their  minifler 
with  a  new  appellation ;  and  after  a  very  ferious  difcuflion,  that 
ef  Auguftus  was  cholen  among  feveral  others,  as  being  the  moft 
expreiiive  of  the  character  of  peace  and  fanctity,  which  he  uni- 
formly affected  1S.    Augufins  was  therefore  a  perform],  Cafar  a 

family 
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family  diftin&ion.    The  former  mould  naturally  have  expired  with 
the  prince,  on  whom  it  was  beftowed ;  and  however  the  latter  was 
diffufed  by  adoption  and  female  alliance,  Nero  was  the  laft  prince  who 
could  claim  fo  noble  an  extraction.    But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
practice  of  a  century  had  infeparably  connected  thofe  appellations  with 
the  Imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preferved  by  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans,  from  the 
fall  of  the  republic  to  the  prefent  time.    A  diftinction  was,  how- 
ever, foon  introduced.    The  facred  title  of  Auguftus  was  always 
referved  for  the  monarch,  whilft  the  name  of  Csefar  was  more  freely 
communicated  to  his  relations  ;  and,  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
at  leaft,  was  appropriated  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  ftate,  who 
was  confidered  as  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire. 
Chsrafterand      The  tender  refped  of  Auguftus  for  a  free  conftitution  which  he 
AuSuSf.      had  deftroyed,  can  only  be  explained  by  an  attentive  confideration 
of  the  character  of  that  fubtile  tyrant.    A  cool  head,  an  unfeeling 
heart,  and  a  cowardly  difpofition,  prompted  him,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  to  afTume  the  mafk  of  hypocrify,  which  he  never  after- 
wards laid  afide.    With  the  fame  hand,  and  probably  with  the  fame 
temper,  he  figned  the  profcription  of  Cicero,  *nd  the  pardon  of 
Cinna.     His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial  ;  and 
according  to  the  various  dictates  of  his  intereft,  he  was  at  firft  the 
enemy,  and  at  laft  the  father,  of  the  Roman  world  2\    When  he 
framed,  the  artful  fyftem  of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  moderation 
was  infpired  by  his  fears.    He  wifhed  to  deceive  the  people  by  an 
image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an  image  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Image  ofli-       I.  The  death  of  Caefar  was  ever  before  his  eyes.    He'had  lavifhed 
pcople?rthe   wealth  and  honours  on  his  adherents ;  but  the  moft  favoured  friends 
of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the  confpirators.    The  fidelity 
of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority  againft  open  rebellion  ;  but 
their  vigilance  could  not  fecure  his  perfon  from  the  dagger  of  a  deter- 
mined 
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mined  republican ;  and  the  Romans  who  revered  the  memory  of 
Brutus  17,  would  applaud  the  imitation  of  his  virtue.  Cazfar  had 
provoked  his  fate,  as  much  by  the  oftentation  of  his  power,  as  by 
his  power  itfelf.  The  conful  or  the  tribune  might  have  reigned  in 
peace.  The  title  of  King  had  armed  the  Romans  againft  his  life. 
Auguftus  was  fenfible  that  mankind  is  governed  by  names,  nor  was 
he  deceived  in  his  expectation,  that  the  fenate  and  people  would 
fubmit  to  flavery,  provided  they  were  refpe&fully  aflured,  that  they 
ilill  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  fenate  and  enervated 
people  cheerfully  acquiefced  in  the  pleafing  illufion,  as  long  as  it 
was  fupported  by  the  virtue,  or  by  even  the  prudence,  of  the  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  Auguftus.  It  was  a  motive  of  felf-prefervation,  not  a 
principle  of  liberty,  that  animated  the  confpirators  againft  Cali- 
gula, Nero,  and  Domitian.  They  attacked  the  perfon  of  the 
>  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror. 

There  appears,  indeed,  one  memorable  occafion,  in  which  the  Attempt  of 

_  _          ,  the  frnate 

fenate,  after  feventy  years  or  patience,  made  an  lnetrectual  attempt  after  the 
to  reaflume  its  long  forgotten  rights.  When  the  throne  was  va-  i|guia.0f  Ca 
cant  by  the  murder  of  Caligula,  the  confuls  convoked  that  aflembly 
in  the  Capitol,  condemned  the  memory  of  the  Ciefars,  gave  the 
watch  word  liberty  to  the  few  cohorts  who  faintly  adhered  to  their 
ftandard,  and  during  eight  and  forty  hours,  acted  as  the  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  a  free  commonwealth.  But  while  they  deliberated, 
the  praetorian  guards  had  refolved.  The  ftupid  Claudius,  brother 
of  Germanicus,  was  already  in  their  camp,  inverted  with  the  Im- 
perial purple,  and  prepared  to  fupport  his  election  by  arms.  The 
dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  fenate  awoke  to  all  the 
horrors  of  inevitable  fervitude.  Deferted  by  the  people,  and  threat- 
ened by  a  military  force,  that  feeble  aflembly  was  compelled  to  ratify 
the  choice  of  the  prsetorians,  and  to  embrace  the  benefit  of  an 
Vol.  I.  L  amnefty, 
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amnefty,    which  Claudius  had  the  prudence  to  offer,   and  the 
generofity  to  obferve*3. 
Image  of  go-      II.  The  infolence  of  the  armies  infpired  Auguftus  with  fears  of 

vernment  for  . 

thearcies.  a  full  more  alarming  nature.  The  defpair  of  the  citizens  could 
only  attempt,  what  the  power  of  the  foldiers  was,  at  anytime,  able 
to  execute.  How  precarious  was  his  own  authority  over  men  whom 
he  had  taught  to  violate  every  focial  duty  !  He  had  heard  their 
feditious  clamours ;  he  dreaded  their  calmer  moments  of  reflection. 
One  revolution  had  been  purchafed  by  immenfe  rewards ;  but  a 
fecond  revolution  might  double  thofe  rewards.  The  troops  pro- 
fefled  the  fondeft  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Cscfar ;  but  the  at- 
tachments of  the  multitude  are  capricious  and  inconftant.  Au- 
guftus fummoned  to  his  aid,  whatever  remained  in  thofe  fierce 
minds,  of  Roman  prejudices ;  enforced  the  rigor  of  difcipline  by 
the  fanction  of  law ;  and  interpofing  the  majefty  of  the  fenate,  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  allegiance, 
as  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic  i9. 
Th»i-  obe  During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from 
diencc. .  the  eftablifhment  of  this  artful  fyftem  to  the  death  of  Commodus, 
the  dangers  inherent  to  a  military  government  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  fufpended.  The  foldiers  were  feldom  roufed  to  that 
fatal  fenfe  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  civil 
authority,  which  was,  before  and  afterwards,  productive  of  fuch 
dreadful  calamities.  Caligula  and  Domitian  were  affaflinated  in 
their  palace  by  their  own  domeftics :  the  convulfions  which  agitated 
Rome  on  the  death  of  the  former,  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  But  Nero  involved  the  whole  empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the 
fpace  of  eighteen  months,  four  princes  perifhed  by  the  fword ;  and 
the  Roman  world  was  fhaken  by  the  fury  of  the  contending  armies. 
Excepting  only  this  fliort,  though  violent,  eruption  of  military 
licence,  the  two  centuries  from  Auguftus  to  Commodus,  pafTed  away 
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unfUined  with  civil  blood,  and  undiiturbcd  by  revolutions.  The 
emperor  was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  fcnatc  and  the  confcnt 
of  the  foldiers  \°.  The  legions  rcfpe&ed  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
it  requires  a  minute  mfpettion  of  the  Roman  annals  to  difcover 
three  inconfiderable  rebellions,  which  were  all  fuppreffed  in  a  few 
months,  and  without  even  the  hazard  of  a  battle 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  a  moment  Defignation 

of  a  liKce.Tor. 

bi°-  with  danger  and  mifchief.    The  Roman  emperors  dehrous  to 
fpar-e  the  legions  that  interval  of  fufpenfe,  and  the  temptation  of  an 
irregular  choice,  invefted  their  defigned  fuccelfor  with  fo  large  a  (hare 
of  prefent  power,  as  fhould  enable  him,  after  their  deceafe,  to 
aflame  the  remainder,  without  fuffering  the  empire  to  perceive  the 
change  of  makers.    Thus  Auguftus,  after  all  his  fairer  profpects  °'r  Tl-2ri". 
had  been  fnatched  from  him  by  untimely  deaths,  refted  his  laft 
hopes  on  Tiberius,  obtained  for  his  adopted  fon  the  cenforial  and 
tribunitian  powers,  and  dictated  a  law,  by  which  the  future  prince 
was  invefted  with  an  authority  equal  to  his  own,  over  the  provinces 
and  the  armies  3 \    Thus  Vefpafian  fubdued  the  generous  mind  of  Of  Titu?. 
his  eldeft  fon.    Titus  was  adored  by  the  eaftern  legions,  which, 
under  his  command,  had  juft  finiihed  the  conqueft  of  Judasa.  His 
power  was  dreaded,  and,  as  his  virtues  were  clouded  by  the  intem- 
perance of  youth,  his  defigns  wrere  fufpected.    Inftead  of  liftening 
to  fuch  unworthy  fufpicions,  the  prudent  monarch  aflbciated  Titus 
to  the  full  powers  of  the  Imperial  dignity;  and  the  grateful  fon  ever 
approved  himfelf  the  humble  and  faithful  minifter  of  fo  indul- 
gent a  father  3\ 

The  good  fenfe  of  Vefpafian  engaged  him  indeed  to  embrace  every  The  race  of 
meafure  that  might  confirm  his  recent  and  precarious  elevation.  Ind^he'l^- 
The  military  oath,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  had  been  confe-  vian  falllly- 
crated  by  the  habits  of  an  hundred  years,  to  the  name  and  family 
of  the  CGefars:  and  although  that  family  had  been  continued  only 
by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption,  they  (till  revered,  in  the  perfon 
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of  Nero,  the  grandfon  of  Germanicus,  and  the  lineal  fucceflbr  of 
Auguftus.    It  was  not  without  reluctance  and  remorfe,  that  the 
prsetorian  "guards  had  been  perfuaded  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  the 
tyrant3*.    The  rapid  downfal  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  taught 
the  armies  to  confider  the  emperors  as  the  creatures  of  their  will, 
and  the  inftruments  of  their  licence.    The  birth  of  Vefpafian  was 
mean;  his  grandfather  had  been  a  private  foldier,  his  father  a 
petty  officer  of  the  revenue  35 ;  his  own  merit  had  raifed  him,  in  an 
advanced  age,  to  the  empire ;  but  his  merit  was  rather  ufeful  than 
fhining,  and  his  virtues  were  difgraced  by  a  ftrict  and  even  fordid 
parfimony.    Such  a  prince  confulted  his  true  intereft  by  the  affb- 
ciation  of  a  fon,  whofe  more  fplendid  and  amiable  character  might 
turn  the  public  attention,  from  the  obfcure  origin,  to  the  future 
glories  of  the  Flavian  houfe.    Under  the  mild  administration  of 
Titus,  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  a  tranfient  felicity,  and  his  be- 
loved memory  ferved  to  protect,  above  fifteen  years,  the  vices  of 
his  brother  Domitian. 
A.  D.  96.       Nerva  had  fcarcely  accepted  the  purple  from  the  aflaflins  of  Do- 
diraa'eTof"'1  mitian,  before  he  difcovered  that  his  feeble  age  was  unable  to  Item 
Trajan.         t^e  horrent  of  public  diforders,  which  had  multiplied  under  the  long 
tyranny  of  his  predeceflbr.    His  mild  difpofition  was  refpected  by 
the  good  ;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required  a  more  vigorous 
character,  whofe  juftice  fhould  ftrike  terror  into  the  guilty.  Though 
he  had!  feveral  relations,  he  fixed  his  choice  on  a  ftranger.  He 
adopted  Trajan,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  who  com- 
manded a  powerful  army  in  the  lower  Germany  ;  and  immediately, 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  declared  him  his  colleague  and  fucceflbr 
A.  D.  98;    jn  the  empire  3<5.    It  is  fincerely  to  be  lamented,  that  whilft  we  are 
fatigued  with  the  difguftful  relation  of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies> 
we  are  reduced  to  collect:  the  actions  of  Trajan  from  the  glimmer- 
ings of  an  abridgment,  or  the  doubtful  light  of  a  panegyric. 
There  remains,  however,  one  panegyric  far  removed  beyond  the 
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fufpicion  of  flattery.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Trajan,  the  fenate,  in  pouring  out  the  cuftomary  accla- 
mations on  the  acceflion  of  a  new  emperor,  wiflied  that  he  might 
furpafs  the  felicity  of  Auguftus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan  57. 

We  may  readily  believe,  that  the  father  of  his  country  hefitated  G^  { Pdi 
whether  he  ought  to  intrufh  the  various  characters  of  his  nephew 
Hadrian  with  fovereign  power.  In  his  laft  moments,  the  arts  of 
the  emprefs  Plotina  either  fixed  the  irrefolution  of  Trajan,  or  boldly 
fuppofed  a  fictitious  adoption 38 ;  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be 
fafely  difputed,  and  Hadrian  was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his 
lawful  fucceflbr.  Under  his  reign,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  empire  flourifhed  in  peace  and  profperity.  He  encouraged  the 
arts,  reformed  the  laws,  aiTerted  military  difcipline,  and  vifited  all 
his  provinces  in  perfon.  His  vaft  and  active  genius  was  equally 
fuited  to  the  moft  enlarged  views,  and  the  minute  details  of  civil 
policy.  But  the  ruling  paflions  of  his  foul  were  curiofity  and 
vanity.  As'  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different 
objects,  Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a  ridiculous 
fophift,  and  a  jealous  tyrant.  The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
deferved  praile  for  its  equity  and  moderation.  Yet  in  the  firft  days 
of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  four  confular  fenators,  his  perfonal 
enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged  worthy  of  empire;  and  the 
tedioufnefs  of  a  painful  illnefs  rendered  him,  at  laft,  peevifli  and 
cruel.  The  fenate  doubted  whether  they  fhould  pronounce  him  a 
god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the  honours  decreed  to  his  memory  were 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  Antoninus  39. 

The  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  his  choice  of  a  fucceflor.  Adoption 

f  the  el  e. 

After  revolving  in  his  mind  feveral  men  of  diftinguiflied  merit,  }oung<r 
whom  he  efteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted  iElius  Verus,  a  gay  and 
voluptuous  nobleman,  recommended  by  uncommon  beauty  to  the 
lover  of  Antinous  A°.    But  whilft  Hadrian  was  delighting  himfelf 
with  his  own  applaufe,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  foldiers,  whofe 
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confent  had  been  fecured  by  an  immenfe  donative,  the  new  Capfar  4' 
was  ravifhed  from  his  embraces  by  an  untimely  death.  He  left 
only  one  fon.  Hadrian  commended  the  boy  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Antonincs.  He  was  adopted  by  Pius;  and,  on  the  acceffion  of 
Marcus,  was  invefted  with  an  equal  mare  of  fovereign  power. 
Among  the  many  vices  of  this  younger  Verus,  he  pofTeffed  one 
virtue  ;  a  dutiful  reverence  for  his  wifer  colleague,  to  whom  he 
willingly  abandoned  the  ruder  cares  of  empire.  The  philofophic 
emperor  diflembled  his  follies,  lamented  his  early  death,  and  caft  a 
decent  veil  over  his  memory. 

As  foon  as  Hadrian's  paflion  was  either  gratified  or  difappointed, 
he  refolved  to  deferve  the  thanks  of  pofterity,  by  placing  the  moft 
exalted  merit  on  the  Roman  throne.    His  difcerning  eye  eafily 
difcovered  a  fenator  about  fifty  years  of  age,  blamelefs  in  all  the 
offices  of  life,  and  a  youth  of  about  feventeen,  whofe  riper  years 
opened  the  fair  profpect  of  every  virtue  :  the  elder  of  thefe  was 
declared  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Hadrian,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  himfelf  mould  immediately  adopt  the  younger.    The  two 
Antonines  (for  it  is  of  them  that  we  are  now  fpeaking)  governed  the 
Roman  world  forty-two  years,  with  the  fame  invariable  fpirit  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.    Although  Pius  had  two  fons  41,  he  preferred 
the  welfare  of  R.ome  to  the  intereft  of  his  family,  gave  his  daughter 
Fauftina  in  marriage  to  young  Marcus,  obtained  from  the  fenate 
the  tribunitian  and  proconfular  powers,  and  with  a  noble  difdain, 
or  rather  ignorance  of  jealoufy,  alfociated  him  to  all  the  labours  of 
government.    Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  revered  the  character  of 
his  benefactor,  loved  him  as  a  parenr,  obeyed  him  as  his  fove- 
reign 4!,  and  after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own  adminiftra- 
tion  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecefibr.    Their  united 
reigns  are  poffibly  the  only  period  of  hiftory  in  which  the  happinefs 
of  a  great  people  was  the  fole  object  of  government. 

7  Titus 
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Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  iuftly  denominated  a  fecond  Numa.  Charafler 

and  reign  cr 

The  fame  love  of  religion,  juftice,  and  peace,  was  the  diftinguifhing 
chara&eriftic  of  both  princes.  But  the  fituation  of  the  latter  opened 
a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues.  Numa  could 
only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages  from  plundering  each 
other's  harvefts.  Antoninus  diffuftd  order  and  tranquillity  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  furnifhing  very  few  materials  for  hiftory;  which  is,  indeed, 
little  more  than  the  regifter  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes 
of  mankind.  In  private  life,  he  was  an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  good 
man.  The  native  fimplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  ftranger  to  vanity 
or  affectation.  He  enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conveniencies  of 
his  fortune,  and  the  innocent  pleafures  of  fociety 44 ;  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  foul  difplayed  itfelf  in  a  cheerful  ferenity  of 
temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  feverer  and  Of  Marcus, 
more  laborious  kind  45.    It  was  the  well-earned  harveft  of  many  a 
learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a  midnight 
lucubration.    At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  embraced  the  rigid 
fyftem  of  the  ftoics,  which  taught  him  to  fubmit  his  body  to  his 
mind,  his  paffions  to  his  reafon;  to  confider  virtue  as  the  only 
good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,   all  things  external,  as  things  in- 
different46.   His  meditations,  compofed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp, 
are  (till  extant;   and  he  even  condefcended  to  give  leffons  of  philo- 
fbphy,  in  a  more  public  manner,  than  fuited  the  modefty  of  a  fagc5 
or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor47.    But  his  life  was  the  nobleft  com- 
mentary on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.    He  was  fevere  to  himfelf,  in- 
dulgent to  the  imperfection  of  others,  juft  and  beneficent  to  all 
mankind.    He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cailius,  who  excited  a  re- 
bellion in  Syria,  had  difappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of 
the  pleafure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  he  juftified 
the  fincerity  of  that  fentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the  fenate 
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againfl:  the  adherents  of  the  traitor48.  War  he  detefted,  as  the 
difgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ;  but  when  the  necefiity  of 
a  juft  defence  called  upon  him  to  take  up  arms,  he  cheerfully  ex- 
pofed  his  perfon  to  eight  winter  campaigns,  on  the  frozen  banks  of 
the  Danube,  the  feverity  of  which  was  at  laft  fatal  to  the  weaknefs 
of  his  constitution.  His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  pofteri- 
ty,  and  above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  perfons  preferved  the 
image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  thofe  of  their  houfeholcl 
gods  49. 

Happinefs  of  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
t  ie  Roman  .  ^urmg  which  ^he  condition  of  the  human  race  was  moft  happy  and 
profperous,  he  would,  without  hefitation,  name  that  which  elapfed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  acceffion  of  Commodus.  The 
vaft  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  abfolute  power» 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wifdom.  The  armies  were 
reftrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand  of  four  fucceffive  emperors, 
whofe  characters  and  authority  commanded  involuntary  refpect.  The 
forms  of  the  civil  adminiftration  were  carefully  preferved  by  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image 
of  liberty,  and  were  pleafed  with  confidering  themfelves,  as  the 
accountable  minifters  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deferved  the 
honour  of  reftoiing  the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days 
been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 
Its  precarious  The,  labours  of  thefe  monarchs  were  over-paid  by  the  immenfe 
nature*  reward  that  infeparably  waited  on  their  fuccefs  ;  by  the  honeft 
pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquifite  delight  of  beholding  the 
general  happinefs  of  which  they  were  the  authors.  A  juft,  but 
melancholy  reflection,  embittered,  however,  the  nobleft  of  hu- 
man enjoyments.  They  muft  often  have  recollected  the  inftability 
of  a  happinefs  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a  fingle  man. 
The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when  fome  licentious 
youth,  or  fome  jealous  tyrant,  would  abufe,  to  the  deftruction, 
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that  abfolute  power,  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their 
people.  The  ideal  reftraints  of  the  fenate  and  the  laws  might  ferve 
to  difplay  the  virtues,  but  could  never  correct  the  vices  of  the  emperor. 
The  military  force  was  a  blind  and  irrefiftible  inftrument  of  oppreffion ; 
and  the  corruption  of  Roman  manners  would  always  fupply  flat- 
terers eager  to  applaud,  and  minjfters  prepared  to  ferve,  the  fear  or 
the  avarice,  the  luft  or  the  cruelty,  of  their  mafters. 

Thefe  gloomy  apprehenfions  had  been  already  juftified  by  the  expe-  Memory  of 
rience  of  the  Romans.  The  annals  of  the  emperors  exhibit  a  ftrong  Hm21"n[SE 
and  various  picture  of  human  nature,  which  we  mould  vainly  feek  Domi" 
among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of  modern  hiftory.  In  the 
conduct  of  thofe  monarchs  we  may  trace  the  utmoft  lines  of  vice  and 
virtue  ;  the  mod  exalted  perfection,  and  the  meaneft  degeneracy  of 
our  own  fpecies.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to 
enumerate  the  unworthy  fuccefibrs  of  Auguftus.  Their  unpa- 
ralleled vices,  and  the  fplendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted, 
have  faved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius, 
the  furious  Caligula,  the  ftupid  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel 
Nero,  the  beaftly  Vitellius  s°,  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian, 
are  condemned  to  everlafting  fame.  During  fourfcore  years  (ex- 
cepting only  the  fhort  and  doubtful  refpite  of  Vefpafian's  reign  Sl) 
Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated 
the  ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was  fatal  to  almoft  every 
virtue,  and  every  talent,  that  arofe  in  that  unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  thefe  monfters,  the  flavery  of  the  Romans  „  ,. 

°  '  Peculiar  mt- 

was  accompanied  with  two  peculiar  circumftances,  the  one  occafion-  fery  of  the 

r  im  •  r  Romans  lin- 

ed by  their  former  liberty,  the  other  by  their  extenfive  conquefts,  der  their  ty- 

which  rendered  their  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  untS' 

victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other  age  or  country.    From  thefe 

caufes  were  derived,  i.  The  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  fufferers  ; 

and,  2.  The  impolTibiiity  of  efcaping  from  the  hand  of  the  oppreflbr. 
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infenfibility       I,  When  Perfia  was  governed  hy  the  defcendants  of  Sefi,  a  race 

of  the  onen-  ° 

tals.  of  princes,  whofe  wanton  cruelty  often  ftained  their  divan,  their 

table,  and  their  bed,  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites,  there  is  a 
faying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman,  that  he  never  departed  from 
the  fultan's  prefence,  without  fatisfying  himfelf  whether  his  head 
was  ftill  on  his  moulders.    The  experience  of  every  day  almoft 
juftified  the  fcepticifm  of  Ruftan  5\    Yet  the  fatal  fword  fufpended 
above  him  by  a  fingle  thread,  feems  not  to  have  difturbed  the  {lum- 
bers, or  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  Perfian.    The  monarch's 
frown,  he  well  knew,  could  level  him  with  the  duft ;  but  the 
ftroke  of  lightning  or  apoplexy  might  be  equally  deftru&ive ; 
and  it  was  the  part  of  a  wife  man,  to  forget  the  inevitable  calamities 
of  human  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting  hour.    He  was 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the  king's  Have  ;  had,  perhaps, 
been  purchafed  from  obfcure  parents,  in  a  country  which  he  had 
never  known  ;  and  was  trained  up  from  his  infancy,  in  the  fevere 
difcipline  of  the  feraglio  s'.  His  name,  his  wealth,  his  honours,  were 
the  gift  of  a  mafter,  who  might,  without  injuftice,  refume  what 
he  had  beftowed.     Ruftan's  knowledge,  if   he    poffelTed  any, 
could  only  ierve  to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices.    His  lan- 
guage afforded  not  words  for  any  form  of  government,  except 
abfolute  monarchy.    The  hiftory  of  the  eaft  informed  him,  that 
fuch  had  ever  been  the  condition  of  mankind  5\  The  Koran,  and  the 
interpreters  of  that  divine  book,  inculcated  to  him,  that  the  fultan 
was  the  defcendant  of  the  prophet,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  ; 
that  patience  was  the  firft  virtue  of  a  MufTulman,  and  unlimited 
obedience  the  great  duty  of  a  fubject. 
,  ,  The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  differently  prepared  for 

Knowledge  _  . 

and  free  fpi-  flaVery.    OpprefTed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption 
Romans.       and  of  military  violence,  they  for  a  long  while  preferved  the  fen- 
timents,  or  at  leaft  the  ideas  of  their  freeborn  anceftors.  The 
education  of  Helvidius  and  Thrafea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  the 

fame 
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fame  as  that  of  Gato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian  philofophy,  they 
had  imbibed  the  jufteft  and  moll  liberal  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  origin  of  civil  fociety.  The  hiftory  of  their 
own  country  had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  a 
victorious  commonwealth  ;  to  abhor  the  fuccefsful  crimes  of  Csefar 
and  Auguftus ;  and  inwardly  to  defpife  thofe  tyrants  whom  they 
adored  with  the  moft  abject  flattery.  As  magiftrates  and  fenators, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  great  council,  which  had  once  dictated 
laws  to  the  earth,  whofe  name  ftill  gave  a  fanction  to  the  acts  of 
the  monarch,  and  whofe  authority  was  fo  often  proftituted  to  the 
vileft  purpofes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and  thofe  emperors  who 
adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  difguife  their  murders  by  the 
formalities  of  juftice,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  a  fecret  pleafure  in  ren- 
dering the  fenate  their  accomplice,  as  well  as  their  victim.  By 
this  afiembly,  the  laft  of  the  Romans  were  condemned  for  ima- 
ginary crimes  and  real  virtues.  Their  infamous  accufers  afiumed 
the  language  of  independent  patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous 
citizen  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country ;  and  the  public  fervice 
was  rewarded  by  riches  and  honours  ss.  The  fervile  judges  afTerted 
the  majefty  of  the  commonwealth,  violated  in  the  perfon  of  its 
firft  magiftrate  j6,  whofe  clemency  they  moft  applauded  when  they 
trembled  the  moft  at  his  inexorable  and  impending  cruelty  The 
tyrant  beheld  their  bafenefs  with  juft  contempt,  and  encountered 
their  fecret  fentiments  of  deteftation  with  fincere  and  avowed  hatred 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate. 

II.  The  divifion  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  independent  ftates*  Extent  of 
connected,  however,  with  each  other,  by  the  general  refemblance  jeft^h€n»p,iio 
of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  is  productive  of  the  moft  bene-  P|a"  cf  re~ 
ncial  confequences  to  the  liberty  of  mankind.    A  modern  tyrant, 
who  mould  find  no  refiftance  either  in  his  own  breaft,  or  in  his 
people,  would  foon  experience  a  gentle  reftraint  from  the  example 
of  his  equals,  the  dread  of  prefent  cenfure,  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
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and  the  apprehenfion  of  his  enemies.  The  object  of  his  difpleafure, 
after  his  exile  or  efcape  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions, 
would  eafily  obtain,  in  a  happier  climate,  a  fecure  refuge,  a  new 
fortune  adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps 
the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Romans  filled  the 
world,  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon, 
the  world  became  a  fecure  and  dreary  prifon  for  his  enemies.  Thi 
flave  of  Imperial  defpotifm,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  his 
gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  fenate,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile 
on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube, 
expected  his  fate  in  filent  defpair  5\  To  refill  was  fatal,  and  it 
was  impoffible  to  fly.  On  every  fide  he  was  encompaffed  with  a 
vaft  extent  of  fea  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverfe 
without  being  difcovered,  feized,  and  reftored  to  his  irritated 
matter.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  difcover  no- 
thing, except  the  ocean,  inhofpitable  deferts,  hoftile  tribes  of  bar- 
barians, of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent 
kings,  who  would  gladly  purchafe  the  emperor's  protection  by  the 
facrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive 59.  "  Wherever  you  are,"  faid 
Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus,  "  remember  that  you  are  equally 
*«  within  the  power  of  our  conqueror  6V' 
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CHAP.  IV. 

jThe  cruelty ,  follies^  and  murder  of  Commoctus. — Election 
of  Pertinax — his  attempts  to  reform  the  State — his 
ajjajftnation  by  the  Prcetorian  Guards. 

THE  mildnefs  of  Marcus,  which  the  rigid  difcipline  of  the  indulgence 
ftoics  was  unable  to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  fame  time,  1  US* 
the  moft  amiable,  and  the  only  defective  part  of  his  character. 
His  excellent  underftanding  was  often  deceived  by  the  unfufpecting 
goodnefs  of  his  heart.  Artful  men,  who  fludy  the  paflions  of  princes, 
and  conceal  their  own,  approached  his  perfon  in  the  difguife  of 
philofophic  fanctity,  and  acquired  riches  and  honours  by  affecting 
to  defpife  them  *.  His  exce/Tive  indulgence  to  his  brother,  his  wife, 
and  his  ion,  paflfed  the  bounds  of  private  virtue,  and  became  a 
public  injury,  by  the  example  and  confequences  of  their  vices. 

Fauftina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and  the  wife  of  Marcus,  has  been-  To  his  wife 
as  much  celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The  Fauftina* 
grave  fimplicity  of  the  philofopher,  was  ill-calculated  to  engage  her 
wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  unbounded  paflion  for  variety,  which 
often  difcovered  perfonal  merit  in  the  meaneft  of  mankind  \  The 
Cupid  of  the  ancients,  was,  in  general,  a  very  fenfual  deity ;  and 
the  amours  of  an  emprefs,  as  they  exact  on  her  fide  the  plaineft 
advances,  are  feldom  fufceptible  of  much  lentimental  delicacy. 
Marcus  was  the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  feemed  ignorant  or 
infenfible  of  the  irregularities  of  Fauftina;  which,  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  every  age,  reflected  fome  difgrace  on  the  injured 
hufband,  He  promoted  feveral  of  her  lovers  to  pofts  of  honour  and 
profit J,  and  during  a  connexion  of  thirty  years,  invariably  gave 
2  her 
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her  proofs  of  the  mod  tender  confidence,  and  of  a  refpect  which 
ended  not  with  her  life.  In  his  Meditations,  he  thanks  the  gods, 
who  had  beftowed  on  him  a  wife,  fo  faithful,  fo  gentle,  and  of 
fuch  a  wonderful  fimplicity  of  manners  *.  The  obfequious  fenate, 
at  his  earned:  requeft,  declared  her  a  goddefs.  She  was  reprefented 
in  her  temples,  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Ceres ; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  the  youth  of 
either  fex  mould  pay  their  vows  before  the  altar  of  their  chafte 
patronefs  s. 

To  his  fon         The  monftrous  vices  of  the  fon,  have  caft  a  fhade  on  the  purity 
omm  us.    ^  ^e  father's  virtues.    It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus,  that  he 
facrificed  the  happinefs  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for  a  worth- 
lefs  boy ;  and  that  he  chofe  a  fucceflbr  in  his  own  family,  rather 
than  in  the  republic.    Nothing,  however,  was  neglected  by  the  an- 
xious father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learning  whom  he 
fummoned  to  his  afliftance,  to  expand  the  narrow  mind  of  young 
Commodus,  to  correct  his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  wor- 
thy of  the  throne,  for  which  he  was  defigned.    But  the  power  of 
inftruction  is  feldom  of  much  efficacy,  except  in  thofe  happy  dif- 
poiitions  where  it  is  almoft  fuperfluous.    The  diftafteful  leflbn  of  a 
grave  philofopher  was,  in  a  moment,  obliterated  by  the  whifper  of 
a  profligate  favourite ;  and  Marcus  himfelf  blafted  the  fruits  of  this 
laboured  education,  by  admitting  his  fon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  to  a  full  participation  of  the  Imperial  power.    He  lived 
but  four  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  repent  a 
rafh  meafure,  which  raifed  the  impetuous  youth  above  the  reftraint 
of  reafon  and  authority. 
Acceflion  of       Moft  of  the  crimes  which  difturb  the  internal  peace  of  fociety,  are 
Commodus.    produced  by  the  reftraints  which  the  neceflary,  but  unequal  laws 
of  property,  have  impofed  on  the  appetites  of  mankind,  by  con- 
fining to  a  few  the  pofleflion  of  thofe  objects  that  are  coveted  by 
many.    Of  all  our  paflions,  the  love  of  power  is  of  the  moft  im- 
perious 
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perious  and  unfociable  nature,  fince  the  pride  of  one  man  requires 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  difcord, 
the  laws  of  fociety  lofe  their  force,  and  their  place  is  feldom  fup- 
plied  by  thofe  of  humanity.  The  ardor  of  contention,  the  pride  of 
victory,  the  defpair  of  fuccefs,  the  memory  of  pad  injuries,  and 
the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to 
filence  the  voice  of  pity.  From  fuch  motives  almoft  every  page  of 
hiftory  has  been  ftained  with  civil  blood  ;  but  thefe  motives  will 
not  account  for  the  unprovoked  cruelties  of  Commodus,  who  had 
nothing  to  wifli,  and  every  thing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  fon  of  A.  D. i3c. 
Marcus  fucceeded  to  his  father,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  fe- 
nate  and  armies 6,  and  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  the  happy 
youth  faw  round  him  neither  competitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies  to 
punifh.  In  this  calm  elevated  ftation,  it  was  furely  natural,  that  he 
mould  prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their  deteftation,  the  mild 
glories  of  his  five  predeceffors,  to  the  ignominious  fate  of  Nero  and 
Domitian. 

Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  been  reprefented,  a  tiger  born  cbarafler  of 
with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from  his  C^1"0^** 
infancy,  of  the  moft  inhuman  actions  1 .  Nature  had  formed  him 
of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  difpofition.  His  fimplicity  and 
timidity  rendered  him  the  flave  of  his  attendants,  who  gradually 
corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  fir  ft  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling 
paflion  of  the  foul 8. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Commodus  found  himfelf  em—  H;  returns  to-- 
barraffed  with  the  command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
difficult  war  9.  The  fervile  and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had 
banifhed,  foon  regained  their  ftation  and  influence  about  the  new 
emperor.  They  exaggerated  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  a  cam- 
paign in  the  wild  countries  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  they  affured'." 
the  indolent  prince,  that  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  arms  of  his 
6  lieutenants* 
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lieutenants,  would  be  fufficient  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  dis- 
mayed barbarians ;  or  to  impofe  fuch  conditions,  as  were  more  ad- 
vantageous than  any  conqueft.  By  a  dexterous  application  to  his 
fenfual  appetites,  they  compared  the  tranquillity,  the  fplendor,  the 
refined  pleafures  of  Rome,  with  the  tumult  of  a  Pannonian  camp, 
which  afforded  neither  leifure  nor  materials  for  luxury  I0.  Corn- 
modus  liftened  to  the  pleafing  advice ;  but  whilft  he  hefitated  be- 
tween his  own  inclination,  and  the  awe  which  he  ftill  retained  for 
his  father's  counfellors,  the  fummer  infenfibly  elapfed,  and  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  was  deferred  till  the  autumn. 
His  graceful  perfon",  popular  addrefs,  and  imagined  virtues,  at- 
tracted the  public  favour  ;  the  honourable  peace  which  he  had  juft 
granted  to  the  barbarians,  diffufed  an  univerfal  joy  11 ;  his  impa-  " 
tience  to  revifit  Rome  was  fondly  afcribed  to  the  love  of  his  country; 
and  his  diflblute  courfe  of  amufements  was  faintly  condemned  in  a 
prince  of  nineteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  three  firft  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms,  and  even 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  adminiftration  was  maintained  by  thofe  faith- 
ful counfellors,  to  whom  Marcus  had  recommended  his  fon,  and 
for  whofe  wifdom  and  integrity  Commodus  ftill  entertained  a  re- 
luctant efteem.    The  young  prince  and  his  profligate  favourites  re- 
velled in  all  the  licence  of  fovereign  power ;  but  his  hands  were  yet 
unftained  with  blood ;  and  he  had  even  difplayed  a  generofity  of 
fentiment,  which  might  perhaps  have  ripened  into  folid  virtue 
A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluctuating  character. 
Is  wounde4       ^ne  evening  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the  palace  through 
AX  D  "iirf a  ^ar^  anc*  narrow  portico,  in  the  amphitheatre  '4,  an  aflaflin,  who 
waited  his  paflage,  rufhed  upon  him  with  a  drawn  fword,  loudly 
exclaiming,  "  The  fenate  fends  you  this?  The  menace  prevented  the 
deed  ;  the  aflaflin  was  feized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  re- 
vealed the  authors  of  the  confpiracy.    It  had  been  formed,  not  in 
the  ftate,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.    Lucilla,  the  empe- 
ror's 
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peror's  fifter,  and  widow  of  Lucius  Verus,  impatient  of  the  fccond 
rank,  and  jealous  of  the  reigning  emprefs,  had  armed  the  mur- 
derer againft  her  brother's  life.  She  had  not  ventured  to  commu- 
nicate the  black  defign  to  her  fecond  hufband  Claudius  Pompeianus, 
a  fenator  of  diftinguifhed  merit  and  unfhaken  loyalty  ;  but  among 
the  crowd  of  her  lovers  (for  fhe  imitated  the  manners  of  Fauftina) 
fhe  found  men  of  defperate  fortunes  and  wild  ambition,  who  were 
prepared  to  ferve  her  more  violent,  as  well  as  her  tender  palfions. 
The  confpirators  experienced  the  rigor  of  juftice,  and  the  aban- 
doned princes  was  punimed  firft  with  exile,  and  afterwards  with 
death  ,*« 

But  the  words  of  the  afTaflin  funk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com-  Hati;ed  and 

A  cruelty  of 

modus,  and  left  an  indelible  impreffion  of  fear  and  hatred  againft  Commodus 

towards  the 

the  whole  body  of  the  fenate.    Thofe  whom  he  had  dreaded  as  im-  fena-e. 
portunate  minifters,  he  now  fufped-ted  as  fecret  enemies.    The  De- 
lators, a  race  of  men  difcouraged,  and  almoft  extinguished  under 
the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable,  as  foon  as  they  dif- 
covered  that  the  emperor  was  defirous  of  finding  difaffeclion  and 
treafon  in  the  fenate,     That  aflembly,  whom  Marcus  had  ever 
confidered  as  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  was  compofed  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  Romans  ;  and  diftinction  foon  became  cri- 
minal.   The  poffeflion  of  wealth  ftimulated  the  diligence  of  the 
informers ;  rigid  virtue  implied  a  tacit  cenfure  of  the  irregularities 
of  Commodus  ;  important  fervices  implied  a  dangerous  fuperiority 
of  merit,  and  the  friendship  of  the  father  always  enfured  the  aver- 
sion of  the  fon.    Sufpicion  was  equivalent  to  proof.    Trial  to 
condemnation.    The  execution  of  a  confiderable  fenator,  was  at- 
tended with  the  death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his  fate  ; 
and  when  Commodus  had  once  tafted  human  blood,  he  became 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorfe. 

Of  thefe  innocent  vidtims  of  tyranny,  none  died  more  lamented  Jhe  "Qyinti- 

*      ...  "an  brother.'. 

than  the  two  brothers   of  the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus  and 
Vol.  I.  N  Condi- 
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Condianus  ;  whofe  fraternal  love  has  faved  their  names  from  obli- 
vion, and  endeared  their  memory  to  pofterity.    Their  ftudies  and 
their  occupations,  their  purfuits  and  their  pleafures,  were  ftill  the 
fame.    In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  eftate,  they  never  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  feparate  intereft ;  fome  fragments  are  now  extant  of  a 
treatife  which  they  compofed  in  common  ;  and  in  every  a&ion  of 
life  it  was  obferved,  that  their  two  bodies  were  animated  by  one  foul. 
The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  virtues,  and  delighted  in  their 
union,  raifed  them,  in  the  fame  year,   to  the  confulfhip  ;  and 
Marcus  afterwards  intrufted  to  their  joint  care,  the  civil  ad'mi- 
niftration  of  Greece,  and  a  great  military  command,  in  which  they 
obtained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Germans.    The  kind  cruelty  of 
Commodus  united  them  in  death  ,5. 
The  mini  tier      The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  fried  the  nobleft  blood  of  the  fe- 
nate,  at  length  recoiled  on  the  principal  inftrument  of  his  cruelty. 
Whilft  Commodus  was  immerfed  in  blood  and  luxury,  he  devolved 
the  detail  of  the  public  bufinefs  on  Ferennis  ;  a  fervile  and  ambitious 
minifter,  who  had  obtained  his  poft  by  the  murder  of  his  predecelfor,, 
but  who  pofTefTed  a  considerable  mare  of  vigour  and  ability.  By 
acts  of  extortion,  and  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the  nobles  facrificed  ta- 
lus avarice,  he  had  accumulated  an  immenfe  treafure.    The  Prse- 
torian  guards  were  under  his  immediate  command  ;  and  his  fon, 
who  already  difcovered  a  military  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
lllyrian  legions.    Perennis  afpired  to  the  empire ;  or  what,  in  the 
eyes  of  Commodus,  amounted  to  the  fame  crime,  he  was  capable 
of  afpiring  to  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  furprifed,  and  put  to 
AJ>.  i8f.     death.    The  fall  of  a  minifter  is  a  very  trifling  incident  ia  the 
general  hiftory  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  haftened  hy  an  extra- 
ordinary circumltance,  which  proved  how  much  the  nerves  of  dis- 
cipline were  already  relaxed.    The  legions  of  Britain,  difcontented 
'  with  the  administration  of  Perennis,  formed  a  deputation  of  fifteen 
hundred  felect  men,  with  inductions  to  march  to  Rome,  and  lay 
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their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  Thefe  military  petitioners, 
by  their  own  determined  behaviour,  by  inflaming  the  divifions  of 
the  guards,  by  exaggerating  the  ftrength  of  the  Britifli  army,  and 
by  alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus,  exacted  and  obtained  the  mi- 
nifter's  death,  as  the  only  redrefs  of  their  grievances  '7.  This 
prefumption  of  a  diftant  army,  and  their  difcovery  of  the  weaknefs 
of  government,  was  a  fure  prefage  of  the  mod  dreadful  convul- 
fions. 

The  negligence  of  the  public  adminiftration  was  betrayed  foon  Revolt  of 
afterwards,  by  a  new  diforder  which  arofe  from  the  fmalleft  begin- 
nings. A  fpirit  of  defertion  began  to  prevail  among  the  troops ;  and 
the  deferters,  inftead  of  feeking  their  fafety  in  flight  or  conceal- 
ment, infefted  the  highways.  Maternus,  a  private  foldier,  of  a 
daring  boldnefs  above  his  ftation,  collected  thefe  bands  of  robbers 
into  a  little  army,  fet  open  the  prifons,  invited  the  flaves  to  affert 
their  freedom,  and  plundered  with  impunity  the  rich  and  defence- 
lefs  cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  governors  of  the  provinces,  who 
had  long  been  the  fpedtators,  and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  de- 
predations, were,  at  length,  roufed  from  their  fupine  indolence  by 
the  threatening  commands  of  the  emperor.  Maternus  found  that 
he  was  encompaffed,  and  forefaw  that  he  muft  be  overpowered.  A 
great  effort  of  defpair  was  his  laft  refource.  He  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  difperfe,  to  pafs  the  Alps  in  fmall  parties  and  various 
difguifes,  and  to  aflemble  at  Rome,  during  the  licentious  tumult  of 
the  feftival  of  Cybele  ,8.  To  murder  Commodus,  and  to  afcend 
the  vacant  throne,  was  the  ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber.  His 
meafures  were  fo  ably  concerted,  that  his  concealed  troops  already 
filled  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  The  envy  of  an  accomplice  difcovered 
and  ruined  this  Angular  enterprife,  in  the  moment  it  was  ripe  for 
execution  '9. 

Sufpicious  princes  often  promote  the  laft  of  mankind  from  a  vain  Th?  minifler 
perfuafion,  that  thofe  who  have  no  dependence,  except  on  their 

N  a  favour^ 
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favour,  will  have  no  attachment,  except  to  the  perfon  of  their 
benefactor.  Oleander,  the  fucceflbr  of  Perennis,  was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth  j  of  a  nation,  over  whofe  ftubborn,  but  fervile  temper, 
blows  only  could  prevail  He  had  been  fent  from  his  native 
country  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flave.  As  a  flave  he  en- 
tered the  Imperial  palace,  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  matter's 
pafhons,  and  rapidly  afcended  to  the  moft  exalted  ftation  which  a 
fubject  could  enjoy.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Commodus* 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  his  predecefibr  ;  for  Cleander  was 
devoid  of  any  ability  or  virtue  which  could  infpire  the  emperor 
His  avarice  with  envy  or  diftruft.  Avarice  was  the  reigning  paflion  of  his  foul, 
and  cruelty.  ^e  great  principle  of  his  adminiftration.    The  rank  of  Conful, 

of  Patrician,  of  Senator,  was  expofed  to  public  fale  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  confidered  as  difaffedlion,  if  any  one  had  refufed  to  pur- 
chafe  thefe  empty  and  difgraceful  honours  with  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fortune  *'.  In  the  lucrative  provincial  employments,  the  mi- 
nifter  fhared  with  the  governor  the  fpoils  of  the  people.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  was  venal  and  arbitrary.  A  wealthy  crimi- 
nal might  obtain,  not  only  the  reverfal  of  the  fentence  by  which  he 
was  juftly  condemned ;  but  might  likewife  inflict  whatever  punifh- 
ment  he  pleafed  on  the  accufer,  the  witneffes,  and  the  judge. 

By  thefe  means,  Cleander,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  had  ac- 
cumulated more  wealth  than  had  ever  yet  been  poffefled  by  any 
freedman  **.  Commodus  was  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  magni- 
ficent prefents,  which  the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  moft 
feafonable  moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy,  Cleander,  under 
the  emperor's  name,  erected  baths,  porticos,  and  places  of  exer. 
cife,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  15.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
Romans,  dazzled  and  amufed  by  this  apparent  liberality,  would 
be  lefs  affected  by  the  bloody  fcenes  which  were  daily  exhibited  ; 
jhat  they  would  forget  the  death  of  Byrrhus,  a  fenator  on  whofe  fu- 
perior  merit  the  late  emperor  had  bellowed  one  of  his  daughters  ; 

o.  and. 
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and  that  they  would  forgive  the  execution  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  the 
laft  reprefentative  of  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The 
former,  with  more  integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to 
lay  open  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  true  character  of  Oleander. 
An  equitable  fentence  pronounced  by  the  latter,  when  Proconful 
of  Afia,  againft  a  worthlefs  creature  of  the  favourite,  proved  fatal 
to  him  i+.  After  the  fall  of  Perennis,  the  terrors  of  Commodus 
had,  for  a  fhort  time,  afiumed  the  appearance  of  a  return  to  virtue. 
He  repealed  the  moft  odious  of  his  adts,  loaded  his  memory  with 
the  public  execration,  and  afcribed  to  the  pernicious  counfels  of 
that  wicked  minifter,  all  the  errors  of  his  inexperienced  youth. 
But  his  repentance  lafted  only  thirty  days  \  and,  under  Oleander's 
tyranny,  the  administration  of  Perennis  was  often  regretted. 

Peftilence  and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  the  Sedition  and 

death  of  Cle- 

xalamities  of  Rome 25.    The  firft  could  be  only  imputed  to  the  ander. 
juft  indignation  of  the  gods  ;  but  a  monopoly  of  corn,  fupported  by    '  D'  '89' 
the  riches  and  power  of  the  minifter,  was  confidered  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  fecond.    The  popular  difcontent,  after  it  had 
long  circulated  in  whifpers,  broke  out  in  the  afiembled  circus. 
The  people  quitted  their  favourite  amufements,  for  the  more  deli- 
cious pleafure  of  revenge,  rufhed  in  crowds  towards  a  palace  in  the 
fuburbs,  one  of  the  emperor's  retirements,  and  demanded,  with 
angry  clamours,  the  head  of  the  public  enemy.    Oleander,  who 
commanded  the  Praetorian  guards  z6,  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
fully  forth,  and  difperfe  the  feditious  multitude.    The  multitude 
fied  with  precipitation  towards  the  city;  feveral  were  flain,  and 
many  more  were  trampled  to  death  :  but  when  the  cavalry  entered 
the  ftreets,  their  purfuit  was  checked  by  a  fhower  of  ftones  and 
darts   from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houfes.     The  foot 
guards  l\  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  in- 
folence  of  the  praetorian  cavalry,  embraced  the  party  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  became  a  regular  engagement,  and  threatened  a  general 

maflacre. 
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Diffolute 
pdeafures  of 
Commodus. 


His  igno- 
rance and 
low  fports. 


maflacre.  The  praetorians,  at  length,  gave  way,  oppreffed  with 
numbers  ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  returned  with  redoubled 
violence  againft  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  Commodus  lay,  dif- 
folved  in  luxury,  and  alone  unconfcious  of  the  civil  war.  It  was 
death  to  approach  his  perfon  with  the  unwelcome  news.  He  would 
have  periihed  in  this  fupine  fecurity,  had  not  two  women,  his 
eldeft  fifter  Fadilla,  and  Marcia,  the  mod  favoured  of  his  concu- 
bines, ventured  to  break  into  his  prefence.  Bathed  in  tears,  and 
with  difhevelled  hair,  they  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet ;  and  with 
all  the  prefling  eloquence  of  fear,  difcovered  to  the  affrighted  em- 
peror, the  crimes  of  the  minifter,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the 
Impending  ruin,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  would  burfl  over  his 
palace  and  perfon.  Commodus  flarted  from  his  dream  of  pleafure, 
and  commanded  that  the  head  of  Cleander  mould  be  thrown  out  to 
the  people.  The  defired  fpectacle  inftantly  appeafed  the  tumult  ; 
and  the  fon  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  his  fubjects  *8. 

But  every  fentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity  was  extinct  in  the 
mind  of  Commodus.    Whilft  he  thus  abandoned  the  reins  of  em-  • 
pire  to  thefe  unworthy  favourites,  he  valued  noting  in  fovereign 
power,  except  the  unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his  fenfual  appe- 
tites.   His  hours  were  fpent  in  a  feraglio  of  three  hundred  beautiful 
women,  and  as  many  boy6,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  province  ; 
and  if  the  arts  of  feduction  were  ineffectual,  the  brutal  lover  had 
recourfe  to  violence.    The  ancient  hiftorians  *9,  have  expatiated  on 
thefe  abandoned  fcenes  of  proftitution,  which  fcorned  every  reft  rain  t 
of  nature  or  modefty  ;  but  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  tranflate  their  too 
faithful  defcriptions,  into  the  decency  of  modern  language.  The 
intervals  of  luft  were  filled  up  with  the  bafeft  amufements.  The 
influence  of  a  polite  age,  and  the  labour  of  an  attentive  education, 
had  never  been  able  to  infufe  into  his  rude  and  brutifh  mind,  the 
leaft  tincture  of  learning,  and  he  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors 
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rors  totally  devoid  of  tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  the  understanding. 
Nero  himfelf  excelled,  or  affected  to  excel,  in  the  elegant  arts  of 
mufic  and  poetry ;  nor  mould  we  defpife  his  purfuits,  had  he  not 
converted  the  pleafing  relaxation  of  a  leifure  hour  into  the  ferious 
bufinefs  and  ambition  of  his  life.  But  Commodus,  from  his  earlieft 
infancy,  difcovered  an  averfion  to  whatever  was  rational  or  liberal, 
and  a  fond  attachment  to  the  amufements  of  the  populace ;  the 
fports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators* 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts.  The  matters  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  whom  Marcus  provided  for  his  fon,  were  heard  with  in- 
attention and  difguft;  whilft  the  Moors  and  Parthians,  who  taught 
him  to  dart  the  javelin  and  to  moot  with  the  bow,  found  a  difciple 
who  delighted  in  his  application,  and  foon  equalled  the  moft  lk.il— 
ful  of  his  instructors,  in  the  fteadinefs  of  the  eye,  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  hand. 

The  fervile  crowd,  whofe  fortune  depended  on  their  matter's  Hunting  of 
vices,  applauded  thefe  ignoble  purfuits.    The  perfidious  voice  of  Wlld  beatls' 
flattery  reminded  him,  that  by  exploits  of  the  fame  nature,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  the  flaughter  of  the  wild  boar  of 
Erymanthus,  the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a  place  among  the 
gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among  men.    They  only  forgot 
to  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  when  the  fiercer  animals 
often  difpute  with  man  the  poffeffion  of  an  unfettled  country,  a 
fuccefsful  war  againft  thofe  favages,  is  one  of  the  moft  innocent 
and  beneficial  labours  of  heroifm.    In  the  civilized  ftate  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  wild  beafts  had  long  fince  retired  from  the  face  of 
men,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.    To  furprife  them 
in  their  folitary  haunts,  and  to  tranfport  them  to  Rome,  that  they 
might  be  flain  in  pomp  by  the  hand  of  an  emperor,  was  an  enter- 
prife  equally  ridiculous  for  the  prince,  and  opprefiive  for  the  peo_ 
pie  5°.    Ignorant  of  thefe  distinctions,  Commodus  eagerly  embraced 
the  glorious  refemblance,  and  ftyled  himfelf  (as  we  ftill  read  on  his 

medals") 
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Commodus 


medals 5")  the  Roman  Hercules.  The  club  and  the  lion's  hide 
were  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  throne,  amongft  the  enfigns  of  fo- 
vereignty ;  and  ftatues  were  erected,  in  which  Commodus  was 
reprefented  in  the  character,  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  God» 
whofe  valour  and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  his  ferocious  amufements  3\ 

Elated  with  thefe  praifes,  which  gradually  extinguifhed  the  in- 
difpiays  his     nate  fenfe  of  fliame,  Commodus  refolved  to  exhibit,  before  the  eves 

kill  in  the  ....... 

amphithea-    of  the  Roman  people,  thofe  exercifes,  which  till  then  he  had  decently 
confined  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  to  the  prefence  of  a 
few  favourites.    On  the  appointed  day,  the  various  motives  of 
flattery,  fear,  and  curiofity,  attracted  to  the  amphitheatre  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  fpectators  ;  and  fome  degree  of  applaufe  was 
defervedly  beftowed  on  the  uncommon  {kill  of  the  Imperial  per- 
former.   Whether  he  aimed  at  the  head  or  heart  of  the  animal,  the 
wound  was  alike  certain  and  mortal.    With,  arrows,  whofe  point 
was  fliaped  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  Commodus  often  inter- 
cepted the  rapid  career,  and  cut  afunder  the  long  bony  neck  of  the 
oftrich5'.    A  panther  was  let  loofe ;  and  the  archer  waited  till  he 
had  leaped  upon  a  trembling  malefactor.    In  the  fame  inftant  the 
flhaft  flew,  the  beaft  dropt  dead,  and  the  man  remained  unhurt. 
The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre  difgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions  ; 
a  hundred  darts  from  the  unerring  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them 
dead  as  they  ran  raging  round  the  Arena.    Neither  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  elephant,  nor  the  fcaly  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  could  defend 
them  from  his  ftroke.    ^Ethiopia  and  India  yielded  their  mod  ex- 
traordinary productions ;  and  feveral  animals  were  flain  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, which  had  been  feen  only  in  the  reprefentations  of  art, 
or  perhaps  of  fancy  34.    In  all  thefe  exhibitions,  the  fecureft  pre- 
cautions were  ufed  to  protect  the  perlbn  of  the  Roman  Hercules 
from  the  defperate  fpring  of  any  favage  ;  who  might  polfibly  difre- 
gard  the  dignity  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fanctity  oi  the  god  55. 

But 
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But  the  meaneft  of  the  populace  were  affected  with  fhame  and       as  a 

•    %•  '  •  gladiator. 

indignation  when  they  beheld  their  fovereign  enter  the  lifts  as  a 
gladiator,  and  glory  in  a  profeifion,  which  the  laws  and  manners  of 
the  Romans  had  branded  with  the  jufteft  note  of  infamy  l\  He  chofe 
the  habit  and  arms  of  the  Secutor,  whofe  combat  with  the  Retiarius 
formed  one  of  the  raoft  lively  fcenes  in  the  bloody  fports  of  the 
amphitheatre.    The  Secutor  was  armed  with  an  helmet,  fword,  and 
buckler ;  his  naked  antagonift  had  only  a  large  net  and  a  trident ; 
with  the  one  he  endeavoured  to  entangle,  with  the  other  to  dif- 
patch,  his  enemy.    If  he  mifled  the  firft  throw,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Secutor,  till  he  had  prepared  his  net  for  a 
fecond  caft  57.    The  emperor  fought  in  this  character  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feveral  times.    Thefe  glorious  atchievements  were 
carefully  recorded  in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire;  and  that  he 
'  might  omit  no  circumftance  of  infamy,  he  received  from  the  com- 
mon fund  of  gladiators  a  ftipend  fo  exorbitant,  that  it  became  a  new 
and  moft  ignominious  tax  upon  the  Roman  people  3S.    It  may  be 
eafily  fuppofed,  that  in  thefe  engagements  the  matter  of  the  world 
was  always  fuccefsful  :   in  the  amphitheatre  his  victories  were  not 
often  fanguinary;  but  when  he  exercifed  his  fkill  in  the  fchool  of 
gladiators,  or  his  own  palace,  his  wretched  antagonists  were  fre- 
quently honoured  with  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  Commo- 
dus,  and  obliged  to  feal  their  flattery  with  their  blood  59.    He  now  His  infamy 
difdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.    The  name  of  Paulus,  a  cele-  a 
brated  Secutor,  was  the  only  one  which  delighted  his  ear.    It  was 
inferibed  on  his  colofial  ftatues,  and  repeated  in  the  redoubled  accla- 
mations 40  of  the  mournful  and  applauding  fenate  4'.  Claudius 
Pompeianus,  the  virtuous  hufband  of  Lucilla,  was  the  only  fenator 
who  aflferted  the  honour  of  his  rank.    As  a  father,  he  permitted  Lis 
fons  to  confult  their  fafety  by  attending  the  amphitheatre.    As  a 
Roman,  he  declared,  that  his  own  life  was  in  the  emperor's  hand?, 
but  that  he  would  never  behold  the  fon  of  Marcus  proftituting  his 
Vol  I.  O  perfoo 
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perfon  and  dignity.    Notwithstanding  his  manly  refolution,  Pom- 

peianus  efcaped  the  refentment  of  the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour, 

had  the  good  fortune  to  preferve  his  life  4\ 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of  vice  and  infamy. 

Amidft  the  acclamations  of  a  flattering  court,  he  was  unable  to  dif- 

guife,  from  himfelf,  that  he  had  deferved  the  contempt  and  hatred 

of  every  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue  in  his  empire.     His  ferocious 

fpirit  was  irritated  by  the  confcioufhefs  of  that  hatred,  by  the  envy 

of  every  kind  of  merit,  by  the  juft  apprehenfion  of  danger,  and 

by  the  habit  of  flaughter,  which  he  contracted  in  his  daily  amufe- 

Confpiracy  of  ments.  Hiftory  has  preferved  a  long  lift  of  confular  fenators  facri- 
hii  domeftics.   _  '  .... 

heed  to  his  wanton   fufpicion,  which  fought  out,   with  peculiar 

anxiety,  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  connected,  however  remotely, 
with  the  family  of  the  Antonines,  without  fparing  even  the  minifter 
of  his  crimes  or  pleafures  **,    His  cruelty  proved  at  laft  fatal  to 
himfelf.    He  had  fried  with  impunity  the  nobleft  blood  of  Rome  : 
he  perifhed  as  foon  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his  own  domeftics.  Marcia, 
his  favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  his  chamberlain,  and  Lsetus  his 
praetorian  prsefed-t.,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  companions  and 
predecefTors,  refolved  to  prevent  the  deftruction  which  every  hour 
hung  over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the  tyrant, 
or  the  fudden  indignation  of  the  people.    Marcia  feized  the  occafion 
of  prefenting  a  draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued 
Death  of      himfelf  with  hunting  fome  wild  beafts.   Commodus  retired  to  fleep; 
A°Dm°92.S     but  whilft  he  was  labouring  with  the  effects  of  poifon  and  drunken- 
vi  ft  Decern-    nefS}  a  robuft  youth,  by  profeffion  a  wreftler,  entered  his  chamber, 
and  ftrangled  him  without  refiftance.    The  body  was  fecretly  con- 
veyed out  of  the  palace,  before  the  leaft  fufpicion  was  entertained 
in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  of  the  emperor's  death.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  fon  of  Marcus,  and  fo  eafy  was  it  to  deftroy  a 
hated  tyrant,  who  by  the  artificial  powers  of  government  had  op- 
preffed,  during  thirteen  years,  fo  many  millions  of  fubjects,  every 

one 
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one  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  mafter  in  perfonal  ftrength  and  per- 
fonal  abilities  4+. 

The  meafures  of  the  confpirators  were  condu&ed  with  the  deliberate  Choice  of 
coolnefs  and  celerity,  which  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion  required,  emperor.  °T 
They  refolved  inftantly  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  an  emperor, 
whofe  character  would  juflify  and  maintain  the  action  that  had  been 
committed.  They  fixed  on  Pertinax,  prsefecl:  of  the  city,  an  ancient 
fenator  of  confular  rank,  whofe  fingular  merit  had  broke  through  the 
obfeurity  of  his  birth,  and  raifed  him  to  the  firfi:  honours  of  the  ftate. 
He  had  fucceflively  governed  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire;  and 
in  all  his  great  employments,  military  and  civil,  he  had  ever  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  prudence,  integrity,  and  honourable  poverty  +J. 
He  now  remained  almoft  alone  of  the  friends  and  minifters  of 
Marcus  ;  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  awakened 
'with  the  news,  that  the  chamberlain  and  the  prefect  were  at  his 
door,  he  received  them  with  intrepid  refignation,  and  defired  they 
would  execute  their  matter's  orders.  Inftead  of  death,  they  offered 
him  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world.  He  was  unable  to  credit 
their  afTurances.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  death  of  Commodus, 
he  accepted  the  empire  with  the  fincere  reluctance  of  a  man  who 
deferved  to  reign  4<s. 

Moments  were  precious  ;  and  Lactus  conducted  without  delay  his  He  U  ac- 
new  emperor  to  the  camp  of  the  Prsetorians",  diffusing  at  the  fame  byTh^pS? 
time  through  the  city  a  feafonable  report  that  Commodus  died  fud-  tor  an  su3rds» 
denly  of  an  apoplexy  ;  and  that  the  virtuous  Pertinax  had  already 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.    The  guards  were  rather  furprifed  than 
pleafed  with  the  fufpicious  death  of  a  prince,  whofe  indulgence  and 
liberality  they  alone  had  experienced  ;  but  the  emergency  of  the 
occafion,  the  authority  of  their  prsefect,  the  reputation  of  Pertinax, 
and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them  to  ftifle  their  fecret 
difcontents,  to  accept  the  donative  promifed  of  the  new  emperor,  to 
fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  with  joyful  acclamations  and  laurels  in 

O  2  their 
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their  hands  to  conduct  him  to  the  fenate-houfe,  that  the  military 
confent  might  be  ratified  by  the  civil  authority, 
by  the         This  important  night  was  now  far  fpent ;  with  the  dawn  of  dav, 

ate,  '  '  * 

v.     '93.    and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  fenators  expected  a 

iiij.'nuay.      r  ....  . 

iummons  to  attend  an  ignominious  ceremony.  In  fpite  of  all  remon- 
ftrances,  even  of  thofe  of  his  creatures,  who  yet  preferved  any  re- 
gard for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus  had  refolved  to  pafs  the 
night  in  the  gladiators  fchool,  and  from  thence  to  take  poffeffion  of 
the  confulfhip,  in  the  habit  and  with  the  attendance  of  that  infa- 
mous crew.  On  a  fudden,  before  the  break  of  day,  the  fenate  was 
called  together  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  to  meet  the  guards,  and 
to  ratify  the  election  of  a  new  emperor.  For  a  few  minutes  they 
fat  in  filent  fufpence,  doubtful  of  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and 
fufpicious  of  the  cruel  artifices  of  Commodus  ;  but  when  at  length 
they  were  allured  that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they  refigned  them- 
felves  to  all  the  tranfports  of  joy  and  indignation.  Pertinax,  who 
modeftly  reprefented  the  meannefs  of  his  extraction,  and  pointed  out 
feveral  noble  fenators  more  deferving  than  himfelf  of  the  empire, 
was  conftrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to  afcend  the  throne,  and 
received  all  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  confirmed  by  the  moft 
The  memory  fincere  vows  of  fidelity.    The  memory  of  Commodus  was  branded 

of  Commo-  .  '  - 

modus  de-  with  eternal  infamy.  The  names  or  tyrant,  or  gladiator,  of  public 
dared  mfa-  eneniV)  refounded  in  every  corner  of  the  houfe.  They  decreed  in 
tumultuous  votes,  that  his  honours  thould  be  reverfed,  his  titles 
erafed  from  the  public  monuments,  his  ftatues  thrown  down,  his 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  ftripping  room  of  the  gladiators, 
to  fatiate  the  public  fury ;  and  they  exprefled  fome  indignation 
againft  thofe  officious  fervants  who  had  already  prefumed  to  fcreen 
his  remains  from  the  juftice  of  the  fenate.  But  Pertinax  could 
not  refufe  thofe  laft  rites  to  the  memory  of  Marcus,  and  the  tears 
of  his  firft  protector  Claudius  Pompeianus,  who  lamented  the  cruel 

fate 
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fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  lamented  {till  more  that  he  had  de- 
fer ved  it  *7. 

Thefe  efFufions  of  impotent  rage  againft  a  dead  emperor,  whom  the  Legal  jorif- 

diftion  -  f  the 

fenatehad  flattered  when  alive  with  the  mod  abject  fcrvility,  betrayed  r-ate  over 

r  .  .       c  -   n'         %  r        the  emperors. 

a  ipint  or  revenge,  more  agreeable  to  jultice  than  to  generolity. 
The  legality  of  thefe  decrees  was  however  fupported  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Imperial  conftitution.  To  cenfure,  to  depofe,  or  to 
punifh  with  death,  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic,  who  had 
abufed  his  delegated  truft,  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted  preroga- 
tive of  the  Roman  fenate  48,  but  that  feeble  aflembly  was  obliged  to 
content  itfelf  with  inflicting  on  a  fallen  tyrant  that  public  juftice^ 
from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign,  he  had  been  fhielded  by  the 
ftrong  arm  of  military  defpotifm. 

Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  condemning  his  predeceflbr's  virtues  of 
^  memory  ;  by  the  contraft  of  his  own  virtues,  with  the  vices  of  Pminax* 
Commodus.  On  the  day  of  his  acceffion,  he  refigned  over  to  his 
wife  and  fon  his  whole  private  fortune  ;  that  they  might  have  no 
pretence  to  folicit  favours  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate.  He  refufed 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of  Augufta  ;  or  to 
corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of  the  latter  by  the  rank  of  Cadar. 
Accurately  diftinguifhing  between  the  duties  of  a  parent,  and  thofe 
of  a  fovereign,  he  educated  his  fon  with  a  fevere  fimplicity,  which, 
while  it  gave  him  no  allured  profpect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time 
have  rendered  him  worthy  of  it.  In  public,  the  behaviour  of  Pertinax 
was  grave  and  affable.  He  lived  with  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fenate 
(and  in  a  private  (ration,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  cha- 
racter of  each  individual),  without  either  pride  or  jealoufy  ;  con- 
fidered  them  as  friends  and  companions,  with  whom  he  had  fhared 
the  dangers  of  the  tyranny,  and  with  whom  he  wifhed  to  enjoy  the 
fecurity  of  the  prefent  time.  He  very  frequently  invited  them  to 
familiar  entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was  ridiculed  by 

thofe, 
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thofe,  who  remembered  and  regretted  the  luxurious  prodigality  of 

Com  mod  us  49. 

He  encea-  To  heal,  as  far  as  it  was  poffible,  the  wounds  infli&edby  the  hand 
foTmihV*"  of  tyranny,  was  the  pleafing,  but  melancholy  tafk  of  Pertinax.  The 
ftate*  innocent  victims,  who  yet  furvived,  were  recalled  from  exile,  re- 

leafed  from  prifon,  and  reftored  to  the  full  poffeffion  of  their  ho- 
nours and  fortunes.  The  unburied  bodies  of  murdered  fenators  (for 
the  cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to  extend  itfelf  beyond  death) 
were  depofited  in  the  Sepulchres  of  their  anceftors  ;  their  me- 
mory was  juftified  ;  and  every  confolation  was  beftowed  on  their 
ruined  and  afflicted  families.  Among  thefe  confolations  one  of  the 
moft  delicious  was  the  punifhment  of  the  Delators;  the  common 
enemies  of  their  mafter,  of  virtue,  and  of  their  country.  Yet  even 
in  the  inquifition  of  thefe  legal  afTafhns,  Pertinax  proceeded  with  a 
fteady  temper,  which  gave  every  thing  to  juftice,  and  nothing  to 
popular  prejudice  and  refentment. 
h;.  re„u]a.  The  finances  of  the  ftate  demanded  the  moft  vigilant  care  of  the 
tuns,  emperor.    Though  every  meafure  of  injuftice  and  extortion  had 

been  adopted,  which  could  collect  the  property  of  the  fubjedt  into 
the  coffers  of  the  prince  ;  the  rapacioufnefs  of  Commodus  had  been 
fo  very  inadequate  to  his  extravagance,  that,  upon  his  death,  no 
more  than  eight  thoufand  pounds  were  found  in  the  exhausted  trea- 
fury  SQ,  to  defray  the  current  expences  of  government,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  preffing  demand  of  a  liberal  donative,  which  the  new 
emperor  had  been  obliged  to  promife  to  the  Praetorian  guards.  Yet 
under  thefe  diftreffed  circumftances,  Pertinax  had  the  generous  firm- 
nefs  to  remit  all  the  oppreflive  taxes,  invented  by  Commodus,  and 
to  cancel  all  the  unjuft  claims  of  the  treafury  ;  declaring  in  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  "  that  he  was  better  Satisfied  to  adminifter  a  poor  re- 
*'  public  with  innocence,  than  to  acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  ry- 
"  ranny  and  difhonour."  Oeconomy  and  induftry  he  confidered  as  the 
7  ,  pure 
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pure  and  genuine  fources  of  wealth  ;  and  from  them  he  foon  derived 
a  copious  fupply  for  the  public  neceflities.  The  expence  of  the 
houfehold  was  immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  inftru- 
ments  of  luxury,  Pertinax  expofed  to  public  auction  fI,  gold  and 
filver  plate,  chariots  of  a  lingular  conftruction,  a  fuperfluous  ward- 
robe of  filk  .and  embroidery,  and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  Haves 
ofbothfexes;  excepting  only,  with  attentive  humanity,  thofe  who 
were  born  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ravifhed  from  the 
arms  of  their  weeping  parents.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  obliged 
the  worthlefs  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  refign  a  part  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  he  fatisfied  the  jufl  creditors  of  the  ftate,  and  dif- 
charged  the  long  arrears  of  honeft  fervices.  He  removed  the  oppref- 
five  reftrictions  which  had  been  laid  upon  commerce,  and  granted  all 
the  uncultivated  lands  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  to  thofe  who  would 
improve  them  ;  with  an  exemption  from  all  tribute,  during  the  term 
of  ten  years  sz. 

Such  an  uniform  conduct  had  already  fecured  to  Pertinax  the  no-  and  popu- 
bleft  reward  of  a  fovereign,  the  love  and  efteem  of  his  people.  lant)* 
Thofe  who  remembered  the  virtues  of  Marcus  were  pleafed  to  con- 
template in  their  new  emperor  the  features  of  that  bright  original ; 
and  flattered  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  long  enjoy  the  benign 
influence  of  his  adminiftration.  A  hafty  zeal  to  reform  the  cor- 
rupted ftate,  accompanied  with  lefs  prudence  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  years  and  experience  of  Pertinax,  was  fatal  to 
himfelfand  to  his  country.  His  honeft  indifcretion  united  againft 
him  the  fervile  crowd,  who  found  their  private  benefit  in  the  pub- 
lic diforders,  and  who  preferred  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  inex- 
orable equality  of  the  laws  5J. 

Amidft  the  general  joy,  the  fullen  and  angry  countenance  of  the  Difcontem  of 
Prsetorian  guards  betrayed  thier  inward  diflatisfa&ion.    T  hey  had  ^P"10 
reluctantly  fubmitted  to  Pertinax;  they  dreaded  the  ftrictnefsof  the 
ancient  difcipline,  which  he  was  preparing  to  reftore ;  and  they  re- 
gretted 
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gretted  the  licence  of  the  former  reign.    Their  difcontents  were  fe- 
cretly  fomented  by  L&tus  their  prefect,  who  found,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  his  new  emperor  would  reward  a  fervant,  but  would 
not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.    On  the  third  day  of  his  reign,  the  fol- 
diers  feized  on  a  noble  fcnator,  with  a  defign  to  carry  him  to  the 
camp,  and  to  invert:  him  with  the  Imperial  purple.    Inftead  of  be- 
ing dazzled  by  the  dangerous  honour,  the  affrighted  viclim  efcaped 
from  their  violence,  and  took  refuge  at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A 
A  con fp racy   fhort  time  afterwards  Sofius  Falco,  one  of  the  confuls  of  the  year, 
prevente  .      ^        youth54,  but  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  liftened  to  the 
voice  of  ambition  ;  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed  during  a  fhort 
abfence  of  Pertinax,  which  was  crufhed  by  his  fudden  return  to 
Rome,  and  his  refolute  behaviour.    Falco  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing juftly  condemned  to  death,  as  a  public  enemy,  had  he  not  been 
faved  by  the  earneft  and  fincere  entreaties  of  the  injured  emperor  ; 
who  conjured  the  fenate,  that  the  purity  of  his  reign  might  not  be 
"framed  by  the  blood  even  of  a  guilty  fenator. 
"M  i  der  of         1  hefe  difappointments  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  rage  of  the  Pra> 
th*PtsBto.y     terian  guards.  •  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighty-fix  days 
A.  D.  igv     -only  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  general  fedition  broke  out  in  the 
Marcl*  z8ih.   camp,  which  the  officers  wanted  either  power  or  inclination  to  fup- 
prefs.    Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  moft  defperate  foldiers  marched 
at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  fury  in  their  looks,  to- 
wards the  Imperial  palace.    The  gates  were  thrown  open  by  their 
companions  upon  guard  ;  and  by  the  domeftics  of  the  old  court, 
who  had  already  formed  a  fecret  confpiracy  againft,  the  life  of  the 
too  virtuous  emperor.    On  the  news  of  their  approach,  Pertinax 
difdaining  either  flight  or  concealment  advanced  tomeet  his  affaffins; 
and  recalled  to  their  minds  his  own  innocence,  and  the  fandtity  of 
their  recent  oath.    For  a  few  moments  they  flood  in  filent  fufpence, 
afhamed  of  their  atrocious  defign,  and  awed  by  the  venerable  afpeft 
and  majeftic  firmnefs  of  their  fovereign,  till  at  length  the  defpair 
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of  pardon  reviving  their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the  country  of  Tongres  ss 
levelled  the  firft  blow  againft  Pertinax,  who  was  inftantly  difpatched 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  His  head,  feparated  from  his  body, 
and  placed  on  a  lance,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Prastorian  camp, 
in  the  fight  of  a  mournful  and  indignant  people,  who  lamented  the 
unworthy  fate  of  that  excellent  prince,  and  the  tranfient  bleffings  of 
a  reign,  the  memory  of  which  could  ferve  only  to  aggravate  their 
approaching  misfortunes  5\ 
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CHAP.  V. 

Public  fale  of  the  Empire  to  Didius  Julianus  by  the  Prae- 
torian Guards. — Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  Pefcennius 
Niger  in  Syria,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  Pannonia^  de- 
clare againjl  the  murderers  of  Pertinax. — Civil  wars 
and  viSlory  of  Severus  over  his  three  rivals, — Relaxation 
of  dtfcipline. — New  maxims  of  government. 

Proportion      f  g  ^  H  E  power  of  the  fword  is  more  fenfibly  felt  in  an  exten- 
my  force,'  to     J-     five  monarchy,  than  in  a  fmall  community.     It  has  been 
.ofetheUpeopie.  calculated  by  the  ableft  politicians,  that  no  ftate,  without  being  foon 
exhaufted,  can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  its  members  in 
arms  and  idlenefs.    But  although  this  relative  proportion  may  be 
uniform,  its  influence  over  the  reft  of  the  fociety  will  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  pofitive  ftrength.     The  advantages  of  military 
fcience  and  difcipline  cannot  be  exerted,  unlefs  a  proper  number  of 
foldiers  are  united  into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  foul.    With  a 
handful  of  men,  fuch  a  union  would  be  ineffectual ;  with  an  unwieldy 
hoft,  it  would  be  impracticable ;  and  the  powers  of  the  machine  would 
be  alike  deftroyed  by  the  extreme  minutenefs,  or  the  exceflive  weight 
of  its  fprings.    To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  we  need  only  reflect, 
that  there  is  no  fuperiority  of  natural  ftrength,  artificial  weapons,  or 
acquired  Ikill,  which  could  enable  one  man  to  keep  in  conftant  fub- 
jection  a  hundred  of  his  fellow-creatures  :  the  tyrant  of  a  fingle 
town,  or  a  fmall  diftrict,  would  foon  difcover  that  an  hundred  armed 
followers  were  a  weak  defence  againft  ten  thoufand  peafants  or  ci- 
tizens ;  but  a  hundred  thoufand  well-difciplined  foldiers  will  com- 
mand, 
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mand,  with  defpotic  fway,  ten  millions  of  fubjects  ;  and  a  body  of 
ten  or  fifteen  thoufand  guards  will  ftrike  terror  into  the  mod  nume- 
rous populace  that  ever  crowded  the  ftreets  of  an  immenfe  capital. 

The  Praetorian  bands,  whofe  licentious  fury  was  the  firft  fymptom  The  Pmo- 
and  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  fcarcely  amounted  to  mn  guards' 
the  laft  mentioned  number  '.    They  derived  their  inflitution  from  Their  infti- 
Auguftus.    That  crafty  tyrant,  fenfible  that  laws  might  colour,  but 
that  arms  alone  could  maintain,  his  ufurped  dominion,  had  gra- 
dually formed  this  powerful  body  of  guards  in  conftant  readinefs  to 
protect  his  perfon,  to  awe  the  fenate,  and  either  to  prevent  or  to 
crufh  the  firft  motions  of  rebellion.    He  diftinguifhed  thefe  favoured 
troops  by  a  double  pay,  and  fuperior  privileges;  but,  as  their  for- 
midable afpect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irritated  the  Roman 
people,  three  cohorts  only  were  ftationed  in  the  capital ;  whilft  the 
remainder  was  difperfed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy  *.    But  after  Their  camp, 
fifty  years  of  peace  and  fervitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a  decifive 
meafure,  which  for  ever  rivetted  the  fetters  of  his  country.  Under 
the  fair  pretences  of  relieving  Italy  from  the  heavy  burden  of  mi- 
litary quarters,  and  of  introducing  a  ftricter  difcipline  among  the 
guards,  heaffembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  permanent  camp which  was 
fortified  with  fkilful  care  4,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  fituation  5. 

Such  formidable  fervants  are  always  neceflary,  but  often  fatal  to  Their 
the  throne  of  defpotifm.  By  thus  introducing  the  Praetorian  guards,  cadence", 
as  it  were,  into  the  palace  and  the  fenate,  the  emperors  taught  them 
to  perceive  their  own  ftrength,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment ;  to  view  the  vices  of  their  matters  with  familiar  con- 
tempt, and  to  lay  afide  that  reverential  awe,  which  diftance  only, 
and  myftery,  can  preferve,  towards  an  imaginary  power.  In  the 
luxurious  idlenefs  of  an  opulent  city,  their  pride  was  nourifhed  by 
the  fenfe  of  their  irrefiftible  weight ;  nor  was  it  pofiible  to  conceal 
from  them,  that  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign,  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  the  public  treafure,  and  the  feat  of  empire,  were  all  in  their 
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hands.  To  divert  the  Praetorian  bands  from  thefe  dangerous  reflec- 
tions, the  firmeft  and  beft  eftablifhed  princes  were  obliged  to  mix 
blandifhmenls  with  commands,  rewards  with  punishments,  to  flatter 
their  pride,  indulge  their  pleafures,  connive  at  their  irregularities, 
and  to  purchafe  their  precarious  faith  by  a  liberal  donative  ;  which, 
fince  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  exacted  as  a  legal  claim,  on  the 
acceflion  of  every  new  emperor  6. 
Their  fpe-  The  advocates  of  the  guards  endeavoured  to  juflify  by  arguments, 
the  power  which  they  afferted  by  arms;  and  to  maintain  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  principles  of  the  conftitution,  their  confent  was 
eflentially  neceflary  in  the  appointment  of  an  emperor.  The  elec- 
tion of  confuls,  of  generals,  and  of  magiftrates,  however  it  had  been 
recently  ufurped  by  the  fenate,  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right 
of  the  Roman  people  7.  But  where  was  the  Roman  people  to  be 
found I  Not  furely  amongft  the  mixed  multitude  of  flaves  and 
.ftrangers  that  filled  the  ftreets  of  Rome ;  a  fervile  populace,  as  de- 
void of  fpirit  as  deftitute  of  property.  The  defenders  of  the  ftate, 
felected  from  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  8,  and  trained  in  the 
exercife  of  arms  and  virtue,  were  the  genuine  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  and  the  beft  entitled  to  elecl:  the  military  chief  of  the  re- 
public. Thefe  aflertions,  however  defective  in  reafon,  became  un- 
anfwerable3  when  the  fierce  Praetorians  increafed  their  weight,  by 
throwing,  like  the  barbarian  conqueror  of  Rome,  their  fwords  into 
the  fcale  9. 

They  offer  The  Praetorians  had  violated  the  fanctity  of  the  throne,  by  the 
faie.emP're  W  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  ;  they  dishonoured  the  majefty  of 
it,  by  their  fubfequent  conduct.  The  camp  was  without  a  leader, 
for  even  the  praefect  Lactus,  who  haiexcited  the  tempe(l,  prudently 
declined  the  public  indignation.  Amidft  the  wild  diforder  Sulpi- 
cianus,  the  emperor's  father-in-law,  and  governor  of  the  city,  who 
had  been  fent  to  the  camp  on  the  firft  alarm  of  mutiny,  was  en- 
deavouring to  calm  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  when  he  was  filenced 
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by  the  clamorous  return  of  the  murderers,  bearing  on  a  lance  the 
head  of  Pertinax.  Though  hiftory  has  accuftomed  us  to  obferve 
every  principle  and  every  paffion  yield  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
ambition,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  that,  in  thefe  moments  of  horror, 
Sulpicianus  mould  have  afpired  to  afcend  a  throne  ftreaming  with 
the  blood  of  fo  near  a  relation,  and  fo  excellent  a  prince.  He  had 
already  begun  to  ufe  the  only  effectual  argument,  and  to  treat  for 
the  Imperial  dignity  ;  but  the  more  prudent  of  the  Praetorians,  ap- 
prehenfive  that,  in  this  private  contract,  they  fhould  not  obtain  a 
juft  price  for  fo  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts  ; 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  the  Roman  world  was  to 
be  difpofed  of  to  the  beft  bidder  by  public  auction  •*. 

This  infamous  offer,  the  raoft  infolent  excefs  of  military  licence,  Ttispurchafcd 
diffufed  a  univerfal  grief,  fhame,  and  indignation  throughout  the  A.  D.  193. 
city.  It  reached  at  length  the  ears  of  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy  Marchz8th' 
fenator,  who,  regardlefs  of  the  public  calamities,  was  indulging  hira- 
felf  in  the  luxury  of  the  table  ■'.  His  wife  and  his  daughter,  his 
freedmen  and  his  parafites,  eafily  convinced  him  that  he  deferved 
the  throne,  and  earneftly  conjured  him  to  embrace  fo  fortunate 
an  opportunity.  The  vain  old  man  haftened  to  the  Prsetorian  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  flill  in  treaty  with  the  guards  ;  and  began  to 
bid  againft  him  from  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  The  unworthy. ne- 
gotiation was  tranfadted  by  faithful  emiuaries,  who  palled  alter- 
nately from  one  candidate  to  the  other,  and  acquainted  each  of  them, 
with  the  offers  of  his  rival.  Sulpicianus  had  already  promifed  a 
donative  of  five  thou&nd  drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds)  to  each  foldier  ;  when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rofe  at 
once  to  the  fum  of  fix  thouland  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  fterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp 
were  inftantly  thrown  open  to  the  purch^ifer ;  he  was  declared  em- 
peror, and  received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  foldiers,  who  re- 
tained 
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tallied  humanity  enough  to  ftipulate  that  he  Ihould  pardon  and  for- 
get the  competition  of  Sulpicianus. 
Julian  is  ac-       It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  Praetorians  to  fulfil  the  conditions 

knowledged       c  r  .       ,    .  '  •  r 

bythefenate.  or  the  iale.  They  placed  their  new  iovereign,  whom  they  ferved 
and  defpifed,  in  the  center  of  their  ranks,  furrounded  him  on  every 
fide  with  their  fhields,  and  conducted  him  in  clofe  order  of  battle 
through  the  deferted  ftreets  of  the  city.  The  fenate  was  commanded 
to  aflemble,  and  thofe  who  had  been  the  diftinguifhed  friends  of 
Pertinax,  or  the  perfonal  enemies  of  Julian,  found  it  neceflary  to 
affect  a  more  than  common  lhare  of  fatisfaction  at  this  happy  revo- 
lution After  Julian  had  filled  the  fenate-houfe  with  armed  fol- 
diers,  he  expatiated  on  the  freedom  of  his  election,  his  own  emi- 
nent virtues,  and  his  full  afiurance  of  the  affections  of  the  fenate. 
The  obfequious  aflembly  congratulated  their  own  and  the  public  fe- 
licity ;  engaged  their  allegiance,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  the  Imperial  power'3.    From  the  fenate  Julian 

Takes  poflef-  .  .  „, 

fion  of  the  was  conducted  by  the  fame  military  proceflion,  to  take  poffeflion  of 
the  palace.  The  firft  objects  which  ftruck  his  eyes,  were  the  aban- 
doned trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  entertainment  prepared  for 
his  fupper.  The  one  he  viewed  with  indifference ;  the  other  with 
contempt.  A  magnificent  feaft  was  prepared  by  his  order,  and  he 
amufed  himfelf  till  a  very  late  hour,  with  dice,  and  the  performances 
of  Pylades,  a  celebrated  dancer.  Yet  it  was  obferved,  that  after 
the  crowd  of  flatterers  difperfed,  and  left  him  to  darknefs,  folitude, 
and  terrible  reflection,  he  pafied  a  fleeplefs  night ;  revolving  moft 
probably  in  his  mind  his  own  rafh  folly,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous 
predeceflbr,  and  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  tenure  of  an  empire, . 
which  had  not  been  deferved  by  merit,  but  purchafed  by  money'4. 
The  public  He  had  reafon  to  tremble.  On  the  throne  of  the  world  he  found 
difcentent.  himfeif  without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent.  The 
guards  themfelves  were  afliamed  of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice 
I  had 
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had  created  ;  nor  was  there  a  citizen  who  did  not  confider  his  eleva- 
tion with  horror,  as  the  laft  infult  on  the  Roman  name.  The  nobi- 
lity, whofe  confpicuous  ftation  and  ample  poffeffions  exacted  the 
ftricteft  caution,  diffembled  their  jfentiments,  and  met  the  affected 
civility  of  the  emperor  with  fmiles  of  complacency  and  profeffions 
of  duty.  But  the  people,  fecure  in  their  numbers  and  obfeurity, 
gave  a  free  vent  to  their  paffions.  The  ftreets  and  public  places  of 
Rome  refounded  with  clamours  and  imprecations.  The  enraged 
multitude  affronted  the  perfon  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality,  and, 
confeious  of  the  impotence  of  their  own  refentment,  they  called 
aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to  affert  the  violated  majefty  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  public  difcontent  was  foon  diffufed  from  the  center  to  the  The  armies  of 
frontiers  of  the  empire.    The  armies  of  Britain,  of  Syria,  and  of  andVannonfa 
Illyricum,  lamented  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whofe  company,  or  j."^"8*11111 
under  whofe  command,  they  had  fo  often  fought  and  conquered. 
They  received  with  furprife,  with  indignation,  and  perhaps  with 
envy,  the  extraordinary  intelligence,  that  the  Prsetorians  had  dif- 
pofed  of  the  Empire  by  public  auction  ;  and  they  unanimoufly  re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  ignominious  bargain.    Their  confent  was  fatal  to 
Julian,  but  it  was  fatal  at  the  fame  time  to  the  public  peace ;  as  the 
generals  of  the  refpective  armies,  Clodius  Albinus,  Pefcennius  Niger, 
and  Septimius  Severus,  were  ftill  more  anxious  to  fucceed  than  to 
revenge  the  murdered  Pertinax.   Their  forces  were  exactly  balanced. 
Each  of  them  was  at  the  head  of  three  legions  M,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  however  different  in  their  characters,  they 
were  all  foldiers  of  experience  and  capacity. 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  furpaffed  both  his  compe-  Qodius  Al- 
titors  in  the  nobility  of  his  extraction,  which  he  derived  from  fome  binus  ,n  Bl,~ 

J  tain. 

of  the  moft  illuftrious  names  of  the  old  republic  ,6.  But  the  branch, 
from  whence  he  claimed  his  defcent,  was  funk  into  mean  circum- 
ftances,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  remote  province.    It  is  difficult  to 
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form  a  juft  idea  of  his  true  chara&er.    Under  the  philofophic  cloak 
of  aufterity,  he  ftands  accufed  of  concealing  moft  of  the  vices  which 
degrade  human  nature       But  his  accufers  are  thofe  venal  writers 
who  adored  the  fortune  of  Severus,  and  trampled  on  the  afhes  of  an 
unfuccefsful  rival.    Virtue,  or  the  appearances  of  virtue,  recom- 
mended Albinus  to  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  Marcus  ;  and 
his  preferving  with  the  fon  the  fame  intereft  which  he  had  acquired 
with  the  father,  is  a  proof  at  leaft  that  he  was  poflefled  of  a  very- 
flexible  difpofition.    The  favour  of  a  tyrant  does  not  always  fup- 
pofe  a  want  of  merit  in  the  object  of  it ;  he  may,  without  in- 
tending it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  or  he  may  find  fuch 
a  man  ufeful  to  his  own  fervice.    It  does  not  appear  that  Albinus. 
ferved  the  fon  of  Marcus,  either  as  the  minifter  of  his  cruelties,  or 
even  as  the  affociate  of  his  pleafures.    He  was  employed  in  a  dis- 
tant honourable  command,  when  he  received  a  confidential  letter 
from  the  emperor,  acquainting  him  of  the  treafonable  defigns  of 
fome  difcontented  generals,  and  authorizing  him  to  declare  himfelf 
the  guardian  and  fuccefTor  of  the  throne,  by  afluming  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  Caefar  ,8.    The  governor  of  Britain  wifely  declined  the 
dangerous  honour,  which  would  have  marked  him  for  the  jealoufy, 
or  involved  him  in  the  approaching  ruin,   of  Commodus.  He 
courted  power  by  nobler,  or,  at  leaft,  by  more  fpecious,  arts.  On 
a  premature  report  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  afiembled  his 
troops  ;  and  in  an  eloquent  difcourfe,  deplored  the  inevitable  mif- 
chiefs  of  defpotiim,  delcribed  the  happinefs  and  glory  which  their 
anceftors  had  enjoyed  under  the  confular  government,  and  declared- 
his  firm  refolution  to  reinftate  the  fenate  and  people  in  their  legal 
authority.    This  popular  harangue  was  anfvvered  by  the*  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  Britiih  legions,  and  received  at  Rome  with  a  fecret 
murmur  of  applaufe.    Safe  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  little  world,  and 
in  the  command  of  an  army  lefs  diftinguifhed  indeed  for  difcvpline 
than  for  numbers  and  valour  '9,  Albinus  braved  the  menaces  of 
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Commodus,  maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  ftately  ambiguous  referve, 
and  inftantly  declared  againft  the  ufurpation  of  Julian.  The  convul- 
fions  of  the  capital  added  new  weight  to  his  fentiments,  or  rather  to 
his  profeffions  of  patriotifm.  A  regard  to  decency  induced  him  to 
decline  the  lofty  titles  of  Auguftus  and  Emperor;  and  he  imitated 
perhaps  the  example  of  Galba,  who,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  had  ftyled 
himfelf  the  Lieutenant  of  the  fenate  and  people  *\ 

Perfonal  merit  alone  had  raifed  Pefcennius  Niger  from  an  obfcure  Pefcennius 
birth  and  ftation,  to  the  government  of  Syria  ;  a  lucrative  and  im-  $yfZ 
portant  command,  which  in  times  of  civil  confufion  gave  him  a 
near  profpecl:  of  the  throne.  Yet  his  parts  feem  to  have  been  better 
fuited  to  the  fecond  than  to  the  firft  rank ;  he  was  an  unequal  rival 
though  he  might  have  approved  himfelf  an  excellent  lieutenant  to 
Severus,  who  had  fufficient  greatnefs  of  mind  to  adopt  feveral 
ufeful  inftitutions  from  a  vanquished  enemy  *\  In  his  government, 
Niger  acquired  the  efleem  of  the  foldiers  and  the  love  of  the  pro- 
vincials. His  rigid  difcipline  fortified  the  valour  and  confirmed  the 
obedience  of  the  former,  whilft  the  voluptuous  Syrians  were  lefs 
delighted  with  the  mild  firmnefs  of  his  administration  than  with 
the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  apparent  pleafure  with  which 
he  attended  their  frequent  and  pompous  feftivals  As  foon  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  had  reached  Antioch, 
the  willies  of  Afia  invited  Niger  to  affume  the  Imperial  purple  and 
revenge  his  death.  The  legions  of  the  eaftern  frontier  embraced 
his  caufe ;  the  opulent  but  unarmed  provinces  from  the  frontiers  of 
./Ethiopia  13  to  the  Hadriatic,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  his  power;  and 
the  kings  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  congratulated  his 
election,  and  offered  him  their  homage  and  fervices.  The  mind  of 
Niger  was  not  capable  of  receiving  this  fudden  tide  of  fortune  ;  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  acceffion  would  be  undifturbed  by  compe- 
tition, and  unftained  by  civil  blood  ;  and  whilft  he  enjoyed  the  vain 
pomp  of  triumph,  he  neglected  to  fecure  the  means  of  victory.  In- 
Vol.  I.  ftead 
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flead  of  entering  into  an  effectual  negociation  with  the  powerful 
armies  of  the  weft,  whofe  refolution  might  decide,  or  at  leaft  mud 
balance,  the  mighty  conteft  ;  inftead  of  advancing  without  delay 
towards  Rome  and  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected Niger  trifled  away  in  the  luxury  of  Antioch  thofe  irre- 
trievable moments  which  were  diligently  improved  by  the  decifive 
activity  of  Severus*5. 
Pannonia  The  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which  occupied  the  fpace 

between  the  Danube  and  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  one  of  the 
laft  and  moft  difficult  conquefts  of  the  Romans.  In  the  defence  of 
national  freedom,  two  hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  barbarians  had  once 
appeared  in  the  field,  alarmed  the  declining  age  of  Auguflus,  and  ex- 
ercifed  the  vigilant  prudence  of  Tiberius  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
lected force  of  the  empire l6.  The  Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to 
the  arms  and  inftitutions  of  Rome.  Their  recent  fubjection,  how- 
ever, the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  mixture  of  the  unconquered 
tribes,  and  perhaps  the  climate,  adapted,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  to 
the  production  of  great  bodies  and  flow  minds  17 ,  all  contributed  to 
preferve  fome  remains  of  their  original  ferocity,  and  under  the 
tame  refemblance  of  Roman  provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the 
natives  were  ftill  to  be  difcerned.  Their  warlike  youth  afforded  an 
inexhauftible  fupply  of  recruits  to  the  legions  ftationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which,  from  a  perpetual  warfare  againft 
the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  were  defervedly  efteemed  the  beft 
troops  in  the  fervice. 

The  Pannonian  army  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Sep- 
Severus  timius  Severus,  a  native  of  Africa,  who,  in  the  flow  afcent  of  private 
honours,  had  concealed  his  daring  ambition,  which  was  never  di- 
verted from  its  fteady  courfe  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity  l3.  On  the  firft 
news  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  aflembled  his  troops,  painted 
in  the  moft  lively  colours  the  crime,  the  infolence,  and  the  weaknefs 
4  of 
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of  the  Praetorian  guards,  and  animated  the  legions  to  arms  and  to 
revenge.    He  concluded  (and  the  peroration  was  thought  extremely 
eloquent)  with  promifing  every  foldier  about  four  hundred  pounds; 
an  honourable  donative,  double  in  value  to  the  infamous  bribe  with 
which  Julian  had  purchafed  the  empire  *9.    The  acclamations  of  the  declared  em. 
army  immediately  faluted  Severus  with  the  names  of  Auguftus,  Perti-  p*™r0Jfa*be 
nax,  and  Emperor ;  and  he  thus  attained  the  lofty  ftation  to  which  J^'JJ"' 
he  was  invited  by  confcious  merit  and  a  long  train  of  dreams  and  April  1 3-h. 
omens,  the  fruitful  offspring  either  of  his  fupeiftition  or  policy  3o. 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  faw  and  improved  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  his  fituation.  His  province  extended  to  the  Julian 
Alps,  which  gave  an  eafy  accefs  into  Italy;  and  he  remembered  the 
faying  of  Auguftus,  That  a  Pannonian  army  might  in  ten  days  ap- 
pear in  fight  of  Rome  3t.  By  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  great-  Marches  into 
nefs  of  the  occalion,  he  might  reafonably  hope  to  revenge  Pertinax, 
punifh  Julian,  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  fenate  and  people,  as 
their  lawful  emperor,  before  his  competitors,  feparated  from  Italy 
by  an  immenfe  tract  of  fea  and  land,  were  apprized  of  his  expe- 
dition, or  even  of  his  election.  During  the  march,  he  fcarcely 
allowed  himfelf  any  moments  for  deep  or  food ;  ever  at  the  head  of 
his  columns,  he  inlinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  troops,  preffed  their  diligence,  revived  their  fpirits,  animated 
their  hopes,  and  was  well  fatisfied  to  mare  the  hardships  of  the 
meaneft  foldier,  whilft  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  fuperiority  of 
his  reward. 

The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  and  thought  himfelf  prepared,  Advances  to- 
to  difpute  the  empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria;  but  in  the  invin-  wardsRonie- 
cible  and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  he  faw  his  ine- 
vitable ruin.  The  hafty  arrival  of  every  meffenger,  increafed  his 
juft  apprehenfions.  He  was  fucceflively  informed,  that  Severus  had 
paffed  the  Alps;  that  the  Italian  cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrefs,  had  received  him  with  the  warmed  profe/Tioos  of 
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joy  and  duty  ;  that  the  important  place  of  Ravenna  had  furrendered 
without  refiftance,  and  that  the  Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Rome ;  and  every  moment  diminimed  the  narrow  fpan  of 
life  and  empire  allotted  to  Julian. 
Diftrefs  of         He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  protract,  his 

Julian*  * 

ruin.  He  implored  the  venal  faith  of  the  Praetorians,  filled  the 
city  with  unavailing  preparations  for  war,  drew  lines  round  the 
fuburbs,  and  even  ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  palace ; 
as  if  thofe  laft  intrenchments  could  be  defended  without  hope  of 
relief  againft  a  victorious  invader.  Fear  and  fhame  prevented  the 
guards  from  deferting  his  ftandard*  but  they  trembled  at  the  name 
of  the  Pannonian  legions,  commanded  by  an  experienced  general, 
and  accuftomed  to  vanquifh  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen  Danube  31. 
They  quitted,  with  a  figh,  the  pleafures  of  the  baths  and  theatres? 
to  put  on  arms,  whofe  ufe  they  had  almoft  forgotten,  and  beneath 
the  weight  of  which  they  were  opprefled.  The  unpractifed  elephants, 
whofe  uncouth  appearance,  it  was  hoped,  would  ftrike  terror  into 
the  army  of  the  north,  threw  their  unfkilful  riders  ;  and  the  awk- 
ward evolutions  of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Mifenum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace ;  whilft  the  fenate  enjoyed, 
with  fecret  pleafure,  the  diftrefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  ufurper 
His  uncertain  Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  trembling  perplexity.  He 
infilled  ;that  Severus  fhould  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  fe- 
nate. He  intreated  that  the  Pannonian  general  might  be  aflbciated 
to  the  empire.  He  fent  public  ambafladors  of  confular  rank  to  ne_ 
gociate  with  his  rival ;  he  difpatched  private  aflaffins  to  take  away 
his  life.  He  defigned  that  the  Veftal  virgins,  and  all  the  colleges 
of  priefts,  in  their  facerdotal  habits,  and  bearing  before  them  the 
facred  pledges  of  the  Roman  religion,  mould  advance,  in  folemn 
proceffion,  to  meet  the  Pannonian  legions  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
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fie  vainly  tried  to  interrogate,  or  to  appeafe  the  fates,  by  magic  ce- 
remonies, and  unlawful  facrifices  34. 

Severus,  who  dreaded  neither  his  arms  nor  his  enchantments,  Isdefened  by 
guarded  himfelf  from  the  only  danger  of  fecret  confpiracy,  by  the  ans, 
faithful  attendance  of  fix  hundred  chofen  men,  who  never  quitted 
his  perfon  or  their  cuiraffes,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  during 
the  whole  march.    Advancing  with  a  fteady  and  rapid  courfe, 
he  pafTed,  without  difficulty,  the  defiles  of  the  Apennine,  received 
into  his  party  the  troops  and  ambafTadors  fent  to  retard  his  progrefs, 
and  made  a  fhort  halt  at  Interamnia  about  feventy  miles  from 
Rome.    His  victory  was  already  fecure  ;  but  the  defpair  of  the 
Praetorians  might  have  rendered  it  bloody  ;  and  Severus  had  the 
laudable  ambition  of  afcending  the  throne  without  drawing  the 
fword  J5.     His  emifTaries,  difperfed   in  the  capital,  allured  the 
-guards,  that  provided  they  would  abandon  their  worthlefs  prince, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  the  juftice  of  the 
conqueror,  he  would  no  longer  confider  that  melancholy  event 
as  the  act  of  the  whole  body.    The  faithlefs  Praetorians,  whofe  re- 
fiftance  was  fupported  only  by  fullen  obftinacy,  gladly  complied 
with  the  eafy  conditions,  feized  the  greateft  part  of  the  alfaffins, 
and  fignified -to  the  fenate,  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  caufe 
of  Julian.    That  aflembly,  convoked  by  the  conful,  unanimoufly 
acknowledged  Severus  as  lawful  emperor,  decreed  divine  honours  to 
Pertinax,  and  pronounced  a  fentence  of  depofition  and  death  againft: 
his  unfortunate  fucceflbr.     Julian  was  conducted  into  a  private  apart-  and  con- 

m    *  demn"d  anil  ' 

ment  of  the  baths  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded  as  a  common  criminal,  executed  by 

r  •  r  r  •  o  der  of  the 

after  having  purchaled,  with  an  immenie  treafure,  an  anxious  and  fenate. 
precarious  reign  of  only  fixty  fix  days36.    The  almoft  incredible  j^.J 
expedition  of  Severus,  who,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  conducted 
a  numerous  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the 
Tyber,  proves,  at  once  the  plenty  of  provifions.  produced  by  agri- 
6  culture 
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culture  and  commerce,  the  goodnefs  of  the  roads,  the  difcipline  of 
the  legions,  and  the  indolent  fubdued  temper  of  the  provinces  37. 
Difgrace  of       The  firft  cares  of  Severus  were  beftowed  on  two  meafures,  the 
guCard's?t0r,an  one  dictated  by  policy,  the  other  by  decency  ;  the  revenge,  and  the 
honours  due  to  the  memory  of  Pertinax.    Before  the  new  emperor 
entered  Rome,  he  iflued  his  commands  to  the  Praetorian  guards, 
directing  them  to  wait  his  arrival  on  a  large  plain  near  the  city, 
without  arms,  but  in  the  habits  of  ceremony,  in  which  they  were 
accuftomed  to  attend  their  fovereign.    He  was  obeyed  by  thofe 
haughty  troops,   whofe  contrition  was    the  effect  of  their  juft 
terrors.    A  chofen  part  of  the  Ulyrian  army  encompafled  them 
with  levelled  fpears.    Incapable  of  flight  or  refiftance,  they  ex- 
pected their  fate  in  filent  confternation.    Severus  mounted  the 
tribunal,  fternly  reproached  them  with   perfidy   and  cowardice, 
difmiffed  them  with  ignominy  from  the  truft  they  had  betrayed, 
defpoiled  them  of  their  fplendid  ornaments,  and  banifhed  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.    During  the  tranfaction,  another  detachment  had  been  fent 
to  feize  their  arms,   occupy  their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hafty 
confequences  of  their  defpair  3$. 
Funeral  and  funerai  and  confecration  of  Pertinax  was  next  folemnized 

apotneofis  or 

Pertinax.  with  every  circumftance  of  fad  magnificence  39.  The  fenate,  with 
a  melancholy  pleafure,  performed  the  laft  rites  to  that  excellent 
prince,  whom  they  had  loved,  and  ftill  regretted.  The  concern  of 
his  fucceflbr  was  probably  lefs  fincere.  He  eftecmed  the  virtues  of 
Pertinax,  but  thofe  virtues  would  for  ever  have  confined  his  ambition 
to  a  private  ftaiion.  Severus  pronounced  his  funeral  oration  with 
ftudied  eloquence,  inward  fatisfaction,  and  well  acted *forrow  ;  and 
by  this  pious  regard  to  his  memory,  convinced  the  credulous  mul- 
titude that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  fupply  his  place.  Senfible, 
however,  that  arms,  not  ceremonies,  muft  affert  his  claim  to  the 

empire  ; 
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empire;  he  left  Rome  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and,  without 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  elated  by  this  eafy  victory,  prepared  to  en- 
counter his  more  formidable  rivals. 

The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune  of  Severus  have  induced  an  Socce&af 

Severus 

elegant  hiftorian  to  compare  him  with  the  firft  and  greater!:  of  the  againftNT- 

ger,  and  a- 

Caefars  4\    The  parallel  is,  at  leaft,  imperfect.    Where  mail  we  gainft  Albi- 
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find,  in  the  character  of  Severus,  the  commanding  fuperiority  of 
foul,  the  generous  clemency,  and  the  various  genius,  which  could 
reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of  pleafure,  the  thirft  of  knowledge, 
and  the  fire  of  ambition  41  ?  In  one  inftance  only,  they  may  be  com- 
pared, with  fome  degree  of  propriety,  in  the  celerity  of  their  mo- 
tions, and  their  civil  victories.  In  lefs  than  four  years  **,  Severus  A.  D. 
fubdued  the  riches  of  the  eaft,  and  the  valour  of  the  wreft.  He  I9j  '97* 
vanquished  two  competitors  of  reputation  and  ability,  and  defeated 
numerous  armies,  provided  with  weapons  and  difcipline  equal  to 
his  own.  In  that  age,  the  art  of  fortification,  and  the  principles  of 
tactics,  were  well  underftood  by  all  the  Roman  generals ;  and  the 
conftant  fuperiority  of  Severus  was  that  of  an  artift,  who  ufes 
the  fame  inftruments  with  more  fkill  and  induftry  than  his  rivals. 
I  mail  not,  however,  enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of  thefe  mili- 
tary operations ;  but  as  the  two  civil  wars  againft  Niger  and 
againft  Albinus,  were  almoft  the  fame  in  their  conduct,  event, 
and  confequences,  I  mail  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  the  moft 
ftriking  circumftances,  tending  to  develope  the  character  of  the  con- 
queror, and  the  ftate  of  the  empire. 

Falfehood  and  infmcerity,  unfuitable  as  they  feem  to  the  dignity  S^twocilJl 
of  public  tranfactions,  offend  us  with  a  lefs  degrading  idea  of  mean-  Several 
nefs,  than  when  they  are  found  in  the  intercourfe  of  private  life. 
In  the  latter,  they  difcover  a  want  of  courage  ;  in  the  other,  only  a 
defect  of  power  ;  and,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  moft  able  ftatefmen 
to  fubdue  millions  of  followers  and  enemies  by  their  own  perfonai 
ftrength,  the  world,  under  the  name  of  policy,  feems  to  have 
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granted  them  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  craft  a  nd  diflimulation. 
Yet  the  arts  of  Severus  cannot  be  juftified  by  the  moft  ample  pri_ 
vileges  of  ftate  reafon.  He  promifed  only  to  betray,  he  flattered 
only  to  ruin,  and  however  he  might  occafionally  bind  himfelf  by 
oaths  and  treaties,  his  confcience,  obfequious  to  his  intereft,  always 
releafed  him  from  the  inconvenient  obligation45, 
towards  If  thefe  two  competitors,  reconciled  by  their  common  danger,  had 

advanced  upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would  have 
funk  under  their  united  effort.    Had  they  even  attacked  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  feparate  views  and  feparate  armies,  the  conteft 
might  have  been  long  and  doubtful.    But  they  fell,  fingly  and  fuc- 
cefhvely,  an  eafy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms  of  their  fubtle 
enemy,  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  moderation  of  his  profeflions,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  rapidity  of  his  action.     He  firfl  marched 
againft  Niger,  whofe  reputation  and  power  he  the  moft  dreaded  : 
but  he  declined  any  hoftile  declarations,  fuppreffed  the  name  of  his 
antagonift,  and  only  fignified  to  the  fenate  and  people,  his  intention  - 
of  regulating  the  eaftern  provinces.    In  private  he  fpoke  of  Niger, 
his  old  friend  and  intended  fucceflbr  44,  with  the  moft  affectionate  . 
regard,  and  highly  applauded  his  generous  defign  of  revenging  the 
murder  of  Pertinax.    To  punifh  the  vile  ufurper  of  the  throne 
was  the  duty  of  every  Roman  general.    To  perfevere  in  arms,  and 
to  refift  a  lawful  emperor,   acknowledged  by  the  fenate,  would 
alone  render  him  criminal  45.    The  fons  of  Niger  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial  governors,  detained 
at  Rome  as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  of  their  parents  46.    As  long 
as  the  power  of  Niger  infpired  terror,  or  even  refpect,  they  were 
educated  with  the  moft  tender  care,  with  the  children  of  Severus 
himfelf ;  but  they  were  foon  involved  in  their  father's  ruin,  and 
removed  firft  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from  the  eye  of 
public  compaffion  47. 

Whilft 
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Whilft  Severus  was  engaged  in  his  eaftern  war,  he  had  reafon  to  *°.wards  AI- 

°  binus. 

apprehend  that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pafs  the  fea  and 
the  Alps,  occupy  the  vacant  feat  of  empire,  and  oppofe  his  return 
with  the  authority  of  the  fenate  and  the  forces  of  the  weft.  The 
ambiguous  conduct  of  Albinus,  in  not  afluming  the  Imperial  title, 
left  room  for  negociation.  Forgetting,  at  once,  his  profefiions  of 
patriotifm,  and  the  jealoufy  of  fovereign  power,  he  accepted  the 
precarious  rank  of  Csefar,  as  a  reward  for  his  fatal  neutrality. 
Till  the  firft  conteft  was  decided,  Severus  treated  the  man  whom 
he  had  doomed  to  deftruction,  with  every  mark  of  efteem  and  re- 
gard. Even  in  the  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  victory  over 
Niger,  he  ftyles  Albinus  the  brother  of  his  foul  and  empire,  fends 
him  the  affectionate  falutations  of  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  young 
family,  and  intreats  him  to  preferve  the  armies  and  the  republic 
„  faithful  to  their  common  intereft.  The  meflengers  charged  with 
this  letter,  were  inftructed  to  accoft  the  Casfar  with  refpect,  to  de- 
fire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  his 
heart +s.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  the  too  credulous 
Albinus,  at  length,  pafTed  over  to  the  continent,  and  prepared  for 
an  unequal  conteft  with  his  rival,  who  rufhed  upon  him  at  the  head 
of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army. 

The  military  labours  of  Severus  feem  inadequate  to  the  import-  Evm  of  ths 
ance  of  his  conquefts.  Two  engagements,  the  one  near  the  Hcllef-  civii  wa,:» 
pont,  the  other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Cilicia,  decided  the  fate 
of  his  Syrian  competitor;  and  the  troops  of  Europe  alTerted  their 
ufual  afcendant  over  the  effeminate  natives  of  Afia  49.  The  battle 
of  Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Romans  s°  were 
engaged,  was  equally  fatal  to  Albinus.  The  valour  of  the  Britifh 
army  maintained,  indeed,  a  lharp  and  doubtful  conteft,  with  the 
hardy  difcipline  of  the  lllyrian  legions.  The  fame  and  perfbn  of 
Severus  appeared,  during  a  few  moments,  irrecoverably  loft,  till 
that  warlike  prince  rallied  his  fainting  troops,  and  led  them  on  to  a 
Vol.  I.  R  decifive 
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decifive  victory 5I.  The  war  was  finifhed  by  that  memorable 
day. 

decided  by         The  civil  wars  of  modern  Europe  have  been  diftinguifhed,  not 

one  or  two 

battles.         only  by  the  fierce  animofity,  but  likewife  by  the  obftinate  perfeve- 
rance  of  the  contending  factions.    They  have  generally  been  juf- 
tified  by  fome  principle,  or,  at  leaft,  coloured  by  fome  pretext,  of 
religion,  freedom,  or  loyalty.    The  leaders  were  nobles  of  indepen- 
dent property  and  hereditary  influence.    The  troops  fought  like 
men  interefted  in  the  decifion  of  the  quarrel  ;  and  as  military  fpirit 
and  party  zeal  were  ftrongly  difFufed  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, a  vanquifhed  chief  was  immediately  fupplied  with  new 
adherents,  eager  to  fhed  their  blood  in  the  fame  caufe.    But  the 
Romans,  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  combated  only  for  the 
choice  of  matters.    Under  the  ftandard  of  a  popular  candidate  for 
empire,  a  few  inlifted  from  affection,  fome  from  fear,  many  from 
intereft,  none  from  principle.    The  legions  uninflamed  by  party 
zeal,  were  allured  into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  ftill 
more  liberal  promifes.    A  defeat,  by  difabling  the  chief  from  the 
performance  of  his  engagements,  dhTolved  the  mercenary  allegi- 
ance of  his  followers  ;  and  left  them  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  by 
a  timely  defertion  of  an  unfuccefsful  caufe.    It  was  of  little  moment 
to  the  provinces,  under  whofe  name  they  were  oppreffed  or  governed; 
they  were  driven  by  the  impulfion  of  the  prefent  power,  and  as 
foon  as  that  power  yielded  to  a  fuperior  force,  they  haftened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he  had  an  im- 
menfe  debt  to  difcharge,  was  obliged  to  facrifice  the  moft  guilty 
countries  to  the  avarice  of  his  foldiers.    In  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  were  few  fortified  cities,  capable  6f  protecting 
a  routed  army ;  nor  was  there  any  perfon,  or  family,  or  order  of 
men,  whofe  natural  intereft,  unfupported  by  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, was  capable  of  reftoring  the  caufe  of  a  finking  party  s\ 

Yet 
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Yet  in  the  conteft  between  Niger  and  Severus,  one  city  deferves  an  s'5?e  of 

■r»  •  r  Byzantium, 

honourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was  one  of  the  greateft  pafiages 
from  Europe  into  Afia,  it  had  been  provided  with  a  ftrong  garrifon, 
and  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  veflfels  anchored  in  the  harbour  !J.  The 
impetuofity  of  Severus  difappointed  this  prudent  fcheme  of  defence  ; 
he  left  to  his  generals  the  fiegeof  Byzantium,  forced  the  lefs  guarded 
paflage  of  the  Hellefpont,  and  impatient  of  a  meaner  enemy,  prefTed 
forward  to  encounter  his  rival.    Byzantium,  attacked  by  a  numerous 
and  increafing  army,  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  naval  power  of 
the  empire,  fuftained  a  fiege  of  three  years,  and  remained  faithful 
to  the  name  and  memory  of  Niger.    The  citizens  and  foldiers  (we 
know  not  from  what  caufe)  were  animated  with  equal  fury;  fe- 
veral  of  the  principal  officers  of  Niger,  who  defpaired  of,  or  who 
difdained  a  pardon,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  this  laft  refuge  : 
the  fortifications  were  efteemed  impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of 
the  place,  a  celebrated  engineer  difplayed  all  the  mechanic  powers 
known  to  the  ancients  5+.    Byzantium,  at  length,  furrendered  to 
famine.    The  magiftrates  and  foldiers  were  put  to  the  fword,  the 
■walls  demolifhed,  the  privileges  fuppreffed,  and  the  deftined  capital 
of  the  eaft  fubfifted  only  as  an  open  village,  fubject.  to  thejnfulting 
jurifdi&ion  of  Perinthus.    The  hiftorian  Dion,  who  had  admired 
the  flourifhing,  and  lamented  the  defolate  ftate  of  Byzantium,  ac- 
-cufed  the  revenge  of  Severus,  for  depriving  the  Roman  people  of 
the  ftrongeft  bulwark  againft  the  barbarians  of  Pontus  and  Alia  5I. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation  was  but  too  well  juftified  in  the 
fucceeding  age,  when  the  Gothic  fleets  covered  the  Euxine,  and 
paffed  through  the  undefended  Bofphorus  into  the  center  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  difcovered  and  put  to  death  in  Deaths  of 
their  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.     Their  fate  excited  neither 
furprife  nor  companion.    They  had  flaked  their  lives  againft:  ihe  Cruel  con(?" 

*  *  4  0  quenccs  of 

chance  of  empire,  and  fufFered  what  they  would  have  inflicted;  the  civi! 

R  2  nor 
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nor  did  Severus  claim  the  arrogant  fuperiority  of  fufFering  his 
rivals  to  live  in  a  private  ftation.  But  his  unforgiving  temper, 
ftimulated  by  avarice,  indulged  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  where  there 
was  no  room  for  apprehenfion.  The  molt  confiderable  of  the  pro- 
vincials, who,  without  any  diflike  to  the  fortunate  candidate,  had 
obeyed  the  governor,  under  whofe  authority  they  were  accidentally 
placed,  were  punifhed  by  death,  exile,  and  efpecially  by  the  con- 
fifcation  of  their  eftates.  Many  cities  of  the  eaft  were  ftript  of  their 
ancient  honours,  and  obliged  to  pay,  into  the  treafury  of  Severus, 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  fums  contributed  by  them  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  Niger  5\ 

Animofity  Till  the  final  decifion  of  the  war,  the  cruelty  of  Severus  was,  in 
agalnft^the  *°me  meanjre>  reftrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  and  his 
fenate.  pretended  reverence  for  the  fenate.  The  head  of  Albinus,  accom- 
panied with  a  menacing  letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  he 
was  refolved  to  fpare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
petitors. He  was  irritated  by  the  juft  fufpicion,  that  he  had  never 
poffefTed  the  affections  of  the  fenate,  and  he  concealed  his  old  male- 
volence under  the  recent  difcovery  of  fome  treafonable  correfpond- 
ences.  Thirty-five  fenators,  however,  accufed  of  having  favoured 
the  party  of  Albinus,  he  freely  pardoned  ;  and  by  his  fubfequent 
behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  he  had  forgotten, 
as  well  as  forgiven,  their  fuppofed  offences.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  condemned  forty-one  M  other  fenators,  whofe  names  hiftory  has 
recorded  ;  their  wives,  children,  and  clients,  attended,  them  in 
death,  and  the  nobleft  provincials  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  in- 
volved in  the  fame  ruin.  Such  rigid  juftice,  for  fo  he  termed  it, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Severus,  the  only  conduct  capable*  of  enfur- 
ing  peace  to  the  people,  or  (lability  to  the  prince  ;  and  he  con- 
defcended  (lightly  to  lament,  that,  to  be  mild,  it  was  necefTary  that 
he  fhould  firft  be  cruel 5?. 

The 
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The  true  intereft  of  an  abfolute  monarch  generally  coincides  with  The  wTdom 

and  juft  ce  of 

that  of  his  people.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  order,  and  hi 
their  fecurity,  are  the  bed  and  only  foundations  of  his  real  greatnefs  • 
and  were  he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence  might  fupply  its 
place,  and  would  dictate  the  fame  rule  of  conduct.  Severus  con- 
fidcred  the  Roman  empire  as  his  property,  and  had  no  fooner  fe- 
cured  the  pofleflion,  than  he  beftowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  fq  valuable  an  acquifition.  Salutary  laws, 
executed  with  inflexible  firmnefs,  foon  corrected  mod  of  the  abufes 
with  which,  fince  the  death  of  Marcus,  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  infedled.  In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  judge- 
ments of  the  emperor  wrere  characterized  by  attention,  difcern- 
ment,  and  impartiality  ;  and  whenever  he  deviated  from  the  ftricl:  line 
of  equity,  it  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppreffed  ; 
not  fo  much  indeed  from  any  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural 
propenfity  of  a  defpot,  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatnefs,  and  to  fink 
all  his  fubjects  to  the  fame  common  level  of  abfolute  depend- 
ence. His  expenfive  tafte  for  building,  magnificent  fhows,  and 
above  all  a  conflant  and  liberal  difiribution  of  corn  and  provifions, 
were  the  fureft  means  of  captivating  the  affection  of  the  Roman 
people  59.  The  misfortunes  of  civil  difcord  were  obliterated.  The  General 
calm  of  peace  and  profperity  was  once  more  experienced  in  the  pro-  prosperity, 
vinces,  and  many  cities,  reftored  by  the  munificence  of  Severus, 
aflumed  the  title  of  his  colonies,  and  attefted  by  public  monuments 
their  gratitude  and  felicity  6°.  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
revived  by  that  warlike  and  fuccefsful  emperor  6l,  and  he  boafted 
with  a  juft  pride,  that  having  received  the  empire  opprefied  with 
foreign  and  domefiic  wars,  he  left  it  efiablifhed  in  profound  univer- 
fal  and  honourable  peace. 

Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war  appeared  completely  healed,  its  Relaxation  of 
mortal  poifon  ftill  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  confiitution.    Severus  p-ioeT7 
pofiefied  a  confiderable  (hare  of  vigour  and  ability  ;  but  the  daring 

foul 
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foul  of  the  firft  Csefar,  or  the  deep  policy  of  Auguftus,  were  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  talk  of  curbing  the  infolence  of  the  victorious  legions. 
By  gratitude,  by  mifguided  policy,  by  feeming  neceffity,  Severus 
was  induced  to  relax  the  nerves  of  difcipline  6l.    The  vanity  of  his 
foldiers  was  flattered  with  the  honour  of  wearing  gold  rings  ;  their 
eafe  indulged  in  the  permilTion  of  living  with  their  wives  in  the 
idlenefs  of  quarters.    He  increafed  their  pay  beyond  the  example 
of  former  times,  and  taught  them  to  expect,  and  foon  to  claim,  ex- 
traordinary donatives  on  every  public  occafion  of  danger  or  fef- 
tivity.    Elated  by  fuccefs,  enervated  by  luxury,  and  raifed  above 
the  level  of  fubjects  by  their  dangerous  privileges  6+,  they  foon  be- 
came incapable  of  military  fatigue,  oppreffive  to  the  country,  and 
impatient  of  a  juft  fubordination.    Their  officers  afferted  the  fupe- 
riority  of  rank  by  a  more  profufe  and  elegant  luxury.    There  is 
fUll  extant  a  letter  of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  ftate  of  the 
army,  and  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin  the  neceflary  re- 
formation from  the  tribunes  themfelves;  fince,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
the  officer  who  has  forfeited  the  efteem,  will  never  command  the 
obedience  of  his  foldiers  6$.    Had  the  emperor  purfued  the  train  of 
reflection,  he  would  have  difcovered,  that  the  primary  caufe  of  this 
general  corruption  might  be  afcribed,  not  indeed  to  the  example, 
but  to  the  pernicious   indulgence,   however,    of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

New  efla-  The  Praetorians,  who  murdered  their  emperor  and  fold  the  em- 
biifhsrent  of     •  receivecl  the  iuft  punifhment  of  their  treafon  ;  but  the 

the  PratoiKn   r      '  J        r  > 

guards.  neceffary,  though  dangerous,  inftitution  of  guards  was  foon  re- 
ftored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and  increafed  to  four  times  the 
ancient  number  66.  Formerly  thefe  troops  had  been  recruited  in 
Italy  ;  and  as  the  adjacent  provinces  gradually  imbibed  the  fofter 
manners  of  Rome,  the  levies  were  extended  to  Macedonia,  Noricum, 
and  Spain.  In  the  room  of  thefe  elegant  troops,  better  adapted  to 
the  pomp  of  courts  than  to  the  ufes  of  war,  it  was  eftablifhed  by 
3  Severn?, 
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Scverus,  that  from  all  the  legions  of  the  frontiers,  the  foldiers  mod 
diftinguifthed  for  flrength,  valour,  and  fidelity,  mould  be  occafionally 
draughted  and  promoted,  as  an  honour  and  reward,  into  the  more 
eligible  fervice  of  the  guards67.  By  this  new  inflitution,  the  Italian 
youth  were  diverted  from  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  the  capital  was 
terrified  by  the  ftrange  afpect  and  manners  of  a  multitude  of  bar- 
barians. But  Severus  flattered"  himfelf,  that  the  legions  would  con- 
fider  the  chofen  Praetorians  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary order ;  and  that  the  prefent  aid  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  fuperior 
in  arms  and  appointments  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  againft  them,  would  for  ever  crufh  the  hopes  of  rebellion, 
and  fecure  the  empire  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity. 

The  command  of  thefe  favoured  and  formidable  troops  foon  be-  The  office  of 
came  the  firft  office  of  the  empire.    As  the  government  degene-  przfcO. 
rated  into  military  defpotifm,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  who  in  his  origin 
had  been  a  fimple  captain  of  the  guards,  was  placed,  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  but  of  the  finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In 
every  department  of  adminiftration,   he  reprefented  the  perfon, 
and  exercifed  the  authority,  of  the  emperor.    The  firft  prsefect  who 
enjoyed  and  abufed  this  immenfe  power  was  Plautianus,  the  favou- 
rite minifter  of  Severus.    His  reign  lafted  above  ten  years,  till  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  emperor,  which 
feemed  to  afiure  his  fortune,  proved  theoccafion  of  his  ruin  6S.  The 
animofities  of  the  palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarming 
the  fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce  a  revolution,  and 
obliged  the  emperor,  who  ftill  loved  him,  to  confent  with  reluctance 
to  his  death  69 .    After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
the  celebrated  Papinian,  was  appointed  to  execute  the  motley  office 
of  Praetorian  praefect. 

Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue  and  even  the  good  fenfe  of  The  fe 
the  emperors  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  or  affected  reve-  °pp«flcJ  by 

r  o  j  military  cel- 

rence  for  thefenate,  and  by  a  tender  regard  to  the  nice  frame  of  civil  potifm. 

policy 
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policy  inftituted  by  Auguftus.    But  the  youth  of  Severus  had  been 
trained  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  his  riper  years  fpent 
in  the  defpotifm  of  military  command.    His  haughty  and  inflexible 
fpirit  could  not  difcover,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the  advantage 
of  preferving  an  intermediate  power,  however  imaginary,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  army.    He  difdained  to  profefs  himfelf  the 
fervant  of  an  afTembly  that  detefted  his  perfon  and  trembled  at  his 
frown  ;  he  iffued  his  commands,  where  his  requeft  would  have 
proved  as  effectual ;  aflumed  the  conduct  and  ftyle  of  a  fovereign  and 
a  conqueror,  and  exercifed,  without  difguife,  the  whole  legiflative  as 
well  as  the  executive  power. 
New  maxims     The  victory  over  the  fenate  was  eafy  and  inglorious.    Every  eye 
ria/prero^lT'  anc*  every  paffion  were  directed  to  the  fupreme  magiflrate,  who  pof- 
tive.  feffed  the  arms  and  treafure  of  the  ftate  ;  whilft  the  fenate,  neither 

elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded  by  the  military  force,  nor  ani- 
mated by  public  fpirit,  refted  it6  declining  authority  on  the  frail  and 
crumbling  bafis  of  ancient  opinion.    The  fine  theory  of  a  republic 
infenfibly  vanimed,  and  made  way  for  the  more  natural  and  fub- 
ftantial  feelings  of  monarchy.    As  the  freedom  and  honours  of  Rome 
were  fucceffively  communicated  to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old 
government  had  been  either  unknown,  or  was  remembered  with 
abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  republican  maxims  was  gradually  obli- 
terated.   The  Greek  hiftorians  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  70  ob- 
ferve,  with  a  malicious  pleafure,  that  although  the  fovereign  of  Rome, 
in  compliance  with  an  obfolete  prejudice,  abftained  from  the  name 
of  king,  he  poffefTed  the  full  meafure  of  regal  power.    In  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  fenate  was  filled  with  polifhed  and  eloquent  flaves 
from  the  eaftern  provinces,  who  juflified  perfonal  flattery-by  fpecu- 
lative  principles  of  fervitude.    Thefe  new  advocates  of  prerogative 
were  heard  with  pleafure  by  the  court,  and  with  patience  by  the 
people,  when  they  inculcated  the  duty  of  paffive  obedience,  and  def- 
canted  on  the  inevitable  mifchiefs  of  freedom.    The  lawyers  and 
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the  hiftorians  concurred  in  teaching,  that  the  Imperial  authority  was 
held,  not  by  the  delegated  commifFion,  but  by  the  irrevocable  refig- 
nation  of  the  fenate ;  that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  reftraint 
of  civil  laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  his  fubje&s,  and  might  difpofe  of  the  empire  as  of  his  pri- 
vate patrimony  7'.  The  raoft  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  par- 
ticularly Papinian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpian,  flourifhed  under  the  houfe 
of  Severus  ;  and  the  Roman  jurifprudence  having  clofely  united 
itfelf  with  the  fyftem  of  monarchy,  was  fuppofed  to  have  attained 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  peace  and 
glory  of  his  reign,  forgave  the  cruelties  by  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced.   Pofterity,  who  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  maxims 
and  example,  juftly  confidered  him  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
,  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Greatnefs 
and  difcon 
tent  of  Se 
verus. 


The  death  of  Sever  us. — Tyranny  of  Caracalla. — Usurpa- 
tion of  Macrinus. — Follies  of  Elagabalus. — Virtues  of 
Alexander  Severus. — Licentioufnefs  of  the  army. — Ge- 
neral ft  ate  of  the Roman  Finances, 

THE  afcent  to  greatnefs,  however  deep  and  dangerous,  may 
entertain  an  active  fpirit  with  the  confcioufnefs  and  exercife 
of  its  own  powers  ;  but  the  poflfeffion  of  a  throne  could  never  yet 
afford  a  lafting  fatisfa^jtion  to  an  ambitious  mind.  This  melan- 
choly truth  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Severus.  Fortune  and 
merit  had,  from  an  humble  ftation,  elevated  him  to  the  firft  place 
among  mankind.  "  He  had  been  all  things,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  and 
"  all  was  of  little  value  '."  Diftracted  with  the  care,  not  of  ac- 
quiring, but  of  preferving  an  empire,  oppreffed  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, carelefs  of  fame  %  and  fatiated  with  empire,  all  his  pro- 
fpects  of  life  were  clofed.  The  defire  of  perpetuating  the  greatnefs 
of  his  family,  was  the  only  remaining  wifh  of  his  ambition  and 
paternal  tendernefs. 

His  wife  the  Like,  moft  of  the  Africans,  Severus  was  paflionately  addicted  to 
emprefs  Julia.  ^  vajn  ftudies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  verfed  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  and  omens,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
fcience  of  judicial  aftrology;  which,  in  almoft  every  age,  except  the 
prefent,  has  maintained  its  dominion  over  the  mind  o'£  man.  He 
had  loft  his  firft  wife,  whilft  he  was  governor  of  the  Lionnefe  Gaul5. 
In  the  choice  of  a  fecond,  he  fought  only  to  connect  himfelf  with 
fome  favourite  of  fortune ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  difcovered  that  a 
young  lady  of  Emefa  in  Syria  had  a  royal  nativity ,  he  folicited,  and 
2  obtained 
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obtained  her  hand*.  Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her  name)  deferved 
all  that  the  ftars  could  promife  her.  She  preferved  to  an  advanced 
age  the  beauties  of  her  perfon  s,  and  united  to  a  lively  imagination, 
a  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  ftrength  of  judgment,  feldom  beftowed  on 
her  fex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never  made  any  deep  impreffion  on 
the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of  her  hufband ;  but  in  her  fon's  reign, 
fhe  adminiftered  the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a  pru- 
dence, that  fupported  his  authority  ;  and  with  a  moderation,  that 
fometimes  corrected  his  wild  extravagancies 6.  Julia  applied  herfelf 
to  letters  and  philofophy,  with  fome  fuccefs,  and  great  reputation. 
She  was  the  patronefs  of  every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of 
genius7.  The  grateful  flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated  her 
merit ;  but  if  we  may  credit  the  fcandal  of  ancient  hiftory,  chaftity 
was  not  the  favourite  virtue  of  the  emprefs  Julia  8. 

Two  fons,  Garacalla  9  and  Geta,  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  Their  two 
and  the  deftined  heirs  of  the  empire.   The  fond  hopes  of  the  father,  ^dGeaf^ 
and  of  the  Roman  world,  were  foon  difappointed  by  thefe  vain 
youths,  who  difplayed  the  indolent  fecurity  of  hereditary  princes  ; 
and  a  prefumption  that  fortune  would  fupply  the  place  of  merit  and 
application.    Without  any  emulation  of  virtue  or  talents,  they  dis- 
covered, almoft  from  their  infancy,  a  fixed  and  implacable  antipa- 
thy for  each  other.    Their  averfion,  confirmed  by  years,  and  fo-  Their  mutual 
mented  by  their  interefted  favourites,  broke  out  in  childifh,  and  eachother, 
gradually  in  more  ferious  competitions  ;  and  at  length  divided  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  court,  into  two  factions  ;  actuated  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  refpective  leaders.    The  prudent  em- 
peror endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  of  advice  and  authority,  to 
allay  this  growing  animofity.    The  unhappy  difcord  of  his  fons 
clouded  all  his  profpects,  and  threatened  to  overturn  a  throne  raifed 
with  fo  much  labour,  cemented  with  fo  much  blood,  and  guarded 
with  every  defence  of  arms  and  treafure.    With  an  impartial  hand 
he  maintained  between  them  an  exact  balance  of  favour,  conferred 
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on  both  the  rank  of  Auguftus,  with  the  revered  name  of  Antoninus, 
Three  empe-  and  for  the  firft  time  the  Roman  world  beheld  three  emperors ,0.  Yet 
even  this  equal  condud  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  conteft,  whiift  the 
fierce  Caracalla  aflerted  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  milder 
Geta  courted  the  affedions  of  the  people  and  the  foldiers.  In  the 
anguifh  of  a  difappointed  father,  Severus  foretold,  that  the  weaker 
of  his  fons  would  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  ftronger ;  who,  in  his  turn, 
would  be  ruined  by  his  own  vices  ". 
The  Caiedo-  In  thefe  circumftances  the  intelligence  of  a  war  in  Britain,  and  of 
a!dT2c8.  an  invafion  of  the  province  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  was  re- 
ceived with  pleafure  by  Severus.  Though  the  vigilance  of  his 
lieutenants  might  have  been  fufficient  to  repel  the  diftant  enemy, 
he  refolved  to  embrace  the  honourable  pretext  of  withdrawing 
his  fons  from  the  luxury  of  Rome,  which  enervated  their  minds 
and  irritated  their  paffions,  and  of  inuring  their  youth  to  the 
toils  of  war  and  government.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
(for  he  was  above  three-fcore),  and  his  gout,  which  obliged 
him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  tranfported  himfelf  in  perfon 
into  that  remote  ifland,  attended  by  his  two  fons,  his  whole 
court,  and  a  formidable  army.  He  immediately  palled  the  walls 
of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
with  the  defign  of  completing  the  long  attempted  conqueft  of 
Britain.  He  penetrated  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
without  meeting  an  enemy.  But  the  concealed  ambufcades  of  the 
Caledonians,  who  hung  unfeen  on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  his  army, 
the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  feverity  of  a  winter  march  acrofs 
the  hills  and  morafies  of  Scotland,  are  reported  to  have  coft  the 
Romans  above  fifty  thoufand  men.  The  Caledonians  at  length 
yielded  to  the  powerful  and  obftinate  attack,  fued  for  peace,  and  fur- 
rendered  a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  trad:  of  territory.  But 
their  apparent  fubmiffion  lafted  no  longer  than  the  prefent  terror. 
As  foon  as  the  Roman  legions  had  retired,  they  refumed  their  hoftile 
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independence.  Their  reftlefs  fpirit  provoked  Severus  to  fend  a  new 
army  into  Caledonia,  with  the  mod  bloody  orders,  not  to  fubdue 
but  to  extirpate  the  natives.  They  were  faved  by  the  death  of  their 
haughty  enemy  '\  ">;. 

This  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked  by  decifive  events,  nor  at-  Finland 
tended  with  any  important  confequences,  would  ill  deferve  our  at-    "  "*  ** 
tention  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without  a  confiderabie  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  invafion  of  Severus  is  connected  with  the  moft 
fhining  period  of  the  Britifh  hiftory  or  fable.    Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in  our  language 
by  a  recent  publication,  is  faid  to  have  commanded  the  Caledonians  at 
that  memorable  juncture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and 
to  have  obtained  a  fignal  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which 
the  fon  of  the  King  of  the  World,  Caracul,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the 
fields  of  his  pride  ,3.    Something  of  a  doubtful  mift  ftill  hangs  over 
thefe  Highland  traditions ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled  by  the  moft 
ingenious  refearches  of  modern  criticifm  I+ :  but  if  we  could,  with  Contraft  of 
fafety,  indulge  the  pleafing  fuppofition  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Oflian  nuns  and  the 
fung,  the  ftriking  contraft  of  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the  con-  Romans• 
tending  nations  might  amufe  a  philofophic  mind.  The  parallel  would 
be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared 
the  unrelenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  of 
Fingal ;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  with  the  bravery, 
the  tendernefs,  the  elegant  genius  of  Offian ;  the  mercenary  chiefs 
who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  intereft,  ferved  under  the  Imperial  ftand- 
ard,  with  the  freeborn  warriors  who  ftarted  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the 
king  of  Morven;  if,  in  a  word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Cale- 
donians, glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  dege- 
nerate Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  flavery. 

The  declining  health  and  laft  illnefs  of  Severus  inflamed  the  wild  Ambiiion  of 

•  ^  3T3.C3 11  d» 

ambition  and  black  paflions  of  Caracalla's  foul.  Impatient  of  any 
delay  or  divifion  of  empire,   he  attempted,  more  than  once,  to 
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fliorten  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  father's  days,  and  endeavoured, 
but  without  fuccefs,  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  ,5.  The 
old  emperor  had  often  cenfured  the  mifguided  lenity  of  Marcus, 
who,  by  a  fingle  act  of  juftice,  might  have  faved  the  Romans  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  worthlefs  fon.  Placed  in  the  fame  fituation,  he 
experienced  how  eafily-  the  rigour  of  a  judge  diflblves  away  in  the 
tendernefs  of  a  parent.  He  deliberated,  he  threatened,  but  he  could 
not  punifh ;  and  this  laft  and  only  inftance  of  mercy,  was  more  fa- 
tal to  the  empire  than  a  long  feries  of  cruelty'6.  The  diforder  of 
his  mind  irritated  the  pains  of  his  body ;  he  wiflied  impatiently  for 
Death  of  Se-   death,  and  haftened  the  inftant  of  it  by  his  impatience.    He  ex- 

verus,  and  ac- 

ceflion  of  his   pired  at  York  in  the  fixty-nfth  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
Xd.0"?!.     of  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  reign.    In  his  laft  moments  he  recom- 
4th  February.  mencj€(|  concortl  to  his  fons,  and  his  fons  to  the  army.    The  falu- 
tary  advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the  underftanding,  of 
the  impetuous  youths;  but  the  more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  ,  and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceafed  mafter, 
Tefifted  the  felicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaimed  both  brothers 
emperors  of  Rome.    The  new  princes  foon  left  the  Caledonians  in 
peace,  returned  to  the  capital,  celebrated  their  father's  funeral  with 
divine  honours,  and  were  cheerfully  acknowledged  as  lawful  fove- 
reigns  by  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  provinces.     Some  pre- 
eminence of  rank  feems  to  have  been  allowed  to  the  elder  brother ; 
but  they  both  adminiftered  the  empire  with  equal  and  independent 
power  '7.  . 
jc  loufyand       Such  a  divided  form  of  government  would  have  proved  a  fource 
hatred  of  the  ^  difcord  between  the  mod  affectionate  brothers.    It  was  impolfible 

two  emperor.'.  t  .... 

that  it  could  long  fubfift  between  two  implacable  enemies,  who  nei- 
ther defired  nor  could  truft  a  reconciliation.  It  was  vifible  that  one 
only  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  miift  fall  ;  and  each  of  them 
judging  of  his  rival's  defigns  by  his  own,  guarded  his  life  with  the 
moll  jealous  vigilance  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  poifon  or  the 
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fword.  Their  rapid  journey  through  Gaul  and  Italy,  during  which 
they  never  eat  at  the  fame  table,  or  flept  in  the  fame  houfe,  dis- 
played to  the  provinces  the  odious  fpe&acle  of  fraternal  dil'cord. 
On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  immediately  .diyided  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  the  Imperial  palace  ,3.  No  communication  was  allowed 
between  their  apartments ;  the  doors  and  palTages  were  diligently 
fortified,  and  guards  pofted  and  relieved  with  the  fame  ftri&nefs  as 
in  a  befieged  place.  The  emperors  met  only  in  public,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  afHi£ted  mother ;  and  each  furrounded  by  a  numerous 
train  of  armed  followers.  Even  on  thefe  occafions  of  ceremony, 
the  difTimulation  of  courts  could  ill  difguife  the  rancour  of  their 
hearts  ,9. 

This  latent  civil  war  already  diftra£ted  the  whole  government,  Fruitier?  ne- 
when  a  fcheme  was  fuggefted  that  feemed  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  fiJjding^he 
hoftile  brothers.    It  was  propofed,  that  fince  it  was  impoflible  to  emPire  ,be- 

A     *  A  tween  them. 

reconcile  their  minds,  they  lhould  feparate  their  intereft,  and  divide 
the  empire  between  them.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  al- 
ready drawn  with  fome  accuracy.  It  was  agreed,  that  Caracalla,  as  the 
ekler  brother,  mould  remain  in  pofTeflion  of  Europe  and  the  weftern 
Africa  ;  and  that  he  fhould  relinquifh  the  fovereignty  of  Afia  and 
Egypt  to  Geta,  who  might  fix  his  refidence  at  Alexandria  or  Anti- 
och,  cities  little  inferior  to  Rome  itfelf  in  wealth  and  greatnefs ; 
that  numerous  armies  fhould  be  conftantly  encamped  on  either  fide 
of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival 
monarchies ;  and  that  the  fenators  of  European  extraction  fhould  ac- 
knowledge the  fovereign  of  Rome,  whilft  the  natives  of  Afia  fol- 
lowed the  emperor  of  the  Eaft.  The  tears  of  the  emprefs  Julia 
interrupted  the  negociation,  the  flrft  idea  of  which  had  filled  every 
Roman  breaft  with  furprife  and  indignation.  The  mighty  mafs  ot 
conqueft  was  fo  intimately  united  by  the  hand  of  time  and  policy, 
that  it  required  the  mod  forcible  violence  to  rend  it  afunder.  The 
Romans  had  reafon  to  dread,  that  the  disjointed  members  would  foon 

be 
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be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under  the  dominion  of  one  mafter ;  but 
if  the  feparation  was  permanent,  the  divifion  of  the  provinces  muft 
terminate  in  the  difiblution  of  an  empire  whofe  unity  had  hitherto 
remained  inviolate  to. 
Murder  of  Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  execution,  the  fovereign  of  Europe 
a!d.  212.  would  foon  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Afia;  but  Caracalla  obtained 
27thFebru-  an  eafier  though  a  more  guilty  victory.  He  artfully  liftened  to  his 
mother's  entreaties,  and  confented  to  meet  his  brother  in  her  apart- 
ment, on  terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  In  the  midft  of  their 
converfation,  fome  centurions*  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
felves,  ruflied  with  drawn  fwords  upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His 
diftracted  mother  ftrove  to  protect  him  in  her  arms ;  but  in  the  una- 
vailing ftruggle,  ihe  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  covered  with 
the  blood  of  her  younger  fon,  while  fhe  faw  the  elder  animating  and 
allifting  11  the  fury  of  the  aflaffins.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated, Caracalla,  with  hafty  fteps  and  horror  in  his  countenance, 
ran  towards  the  Prsetorian  camp  as  his  only  refuge,  and  threw  him- 
felf  on  the  ground  before  the  ftatues  of  the  tutelar  deities  The 
foldiers  attempted  to  raife  and  comfort  him.  In  broken  and  diC- 
ordered  words  he  informed  them  of  his  imminent  danger  and  for- 
tunate efcape ;  inilnuated  that  he  had  pi-evented  the  defigns  of  his 
enemy,  and  declared,  his  refolution  to  live  and  die  with  his  faithful 
troops.  Geta  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  foldiers  ;  but  complaint 
was  u(elefs,  revenge  was  dangerous,  and.  they  ftill  reverenced  the  fon. 
of  Severus.  Their  difcoatent  died  away  in  idle  murmurs,  and 
Caracalla  foon  convinced  them  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  by  diftri- 
buting  in  one  lavifh.  donative  the  accumulated  treafures  of  his  father's 
reign  *3.  The  real  fentiments  of  the  foldiers  alone  were  of  import- 
ance to  his  power  or  fafety.  Their  declaration,  in  his  favour, 
commanded  the  dutiful  profeffiom  of  the  fenate.  The  obfequious 
aflembly  was  always  prepared  to  ratify  the  decifion  of  fortune ; 
but  aa  Caracalla  wiihed  to  affuage  the  firft  emotions  of  public  indig- 
nation* 
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nation  the  name  of  Geta  was  mentioned  with  decency,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  funeral  honours  of  a  Roman  emperor  1+.  Pofterity,  in 
pity  to  his  misfortune,  has  caft  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Weconfider 
that  young  prince  as  the  innocent  victim  of  his  brother's  ambition, 
without  recollecting  that  he  himfelf  wanted  power  rather  than  in- 
clination to  confummate  the  fame  attempts  of  revenge  and  murder. 

The  crime  went  not  unpunifhed.    Neither  bufinefs,  nor  pleafure,  Remorfeani 
nor  flattery,  could  defend  Caracalla  from  the  flings  of  a  guilty  con-  Caracli:a. 
fcience;  and  he  confeffed,  in  the  anguifh  of  a  tortured  mind,  that 
his  difordered  fancy  often  beheld  the  angry  forms  of  his  father 
and  his  brother  rifing  into  life,  to  threaten  and  upbraid  him15. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  his  crime  fhould  have  induced  him  to  convince 
mankind,  by  the  virtues  of  his  reign,  that  the  bloody  deed  had  been 
the  involuntary  effect  of  fatal  necefhty.  But  the  repentance  of  Cara- 
calla  only  prompted  him  to  remove  from  the  world  whatever  could 
remind  him  of  his  guilt,  or  recall  the  memory  of  his  murdered  bro- 
ther.   On  his  return  from  the  fenate  to  the  palace,  he  found  his 
mother  in  the  company  of  feveral  noble  matrons,  weeping  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  younger  fon.    The  jealous  emperor  threatened 
them  with  inftant  death;  the  fentence  was  executed  againft  Fadilla, 
the  laft  remaining  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcus ;  and  even  the 
afflicted  Julia  was  obliged  to  filence  her  lamentations,  to  fupprefs 
her  fighs,  and  to  receive  the  affaflin  with  fmilcs  of  joy  and  appro- 
bation.   It  was  computed  that,  under  the  vague  appellation  of  the 
friends  of  Geta,  above  twenty  thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  fuf-» 
fered  death.    His  guards  and  freedmen,  the  minifters  of  his  feri- 
ous  bufinefs,  and  the  companions  of  his  loofer  hours,  thofe  who  by 
his  intereft  had  been  promoted  to  any  commands  in  the  army  or 
provinces,  with  the  long-connected  chain  of  their  dependants,  were 
included  in  the  profcription ;  which  endeavoured  to  reach  every  one 
who  had  maintained  the  fmalleft  correfpondence  with  Geta,  who 
lamented  his  death,  or  who  even  mentioned  his  name  **.  Helvius 
Vol.  I.  T  Pertinax, 
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Papinian. 


Pertinax,  fon  to  the  prince  of  that  name,  loft  his  life  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  witticifm  ly.  It  was  a  fufficient  crime  of  Thrafea  Prifcus,  to 
be  defcended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  feemed  an 
hereditary  quality  l8.  The  particular  caufes  of  calumny  and  fufpi- 
cion  were  at  length  exhaufted ;  and  when  a  fenator  was  accufed  of 
being  a  fecret  enemy  to  the  government,  the  emperor  was  fatisfied 
with  the  general  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue. 
From  this  well-grounded  principle,  he  frequently  drew  the  moft 
bloody  inferences. 

Death  of  The  execution  of  fo  many  innocent  citizens  was  bewailed  by  the 

fecret  tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of  Papinian, 
the  Praetorian  prefect,  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity.  During 
the  laft  feven  years  of  Severus,  he  had  exercifed  the  moft  important 
office  of  the  ftate,  and  by  his  falutary  influence,  guided  the  empe- 
ror's fteps  in  the  paths  of  juftice  and  moderation.  In  full  affurance 
of  his  virtue  and  abilities,  Severus,  on  his  death-bed,  had  conjured  him 
to  watch  over  the  profperity  and  union  of  the  Imperial  family  25 '.  The 
honeft  labours  of  Papinian,  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  hatred  which 
Caracalla  had  already  conceived  againft  his  father's  minifter.  After 
the  murder  of  Geta,  theprasfetT:  was  commanded  to  exert  the  powers 
of  his  (kill  and  eloquence  in  a  ftudied  apology  for  that  atrocious 
deed.  The  philofophic  Seneca  had  condefcended  to  compofe  a  fimi- 
3ar  epiftle  to  the  fenate,  in  the  name  of  thefon  and  aflaffin  of  Agrip- 
pina3°J  "  That  it  was  eafier  to  commit  than  to  juftify  a  parricide,** 
was  the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian  }I,  who  did  not  hefitate  between 
the  lofs  of  life  and  that  of  honour.  Such  intrepid  virtue,  which 
had  efcaped  pure  and  unfullied  from  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the 
habits  of  bufinefs,  and  the  arts  of  his  profeflion,  reflecTs  more  luftre 
on  the  memory  of  Papinian,  than  all  his  great  employments,  his 
numerous  writings,  and  the  fuperior  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  which 
he  preferved  through  every  age  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  J\ 

It 
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It  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Romans,  and  in  ^  ty-anny 

r  J  extended 

the  worft  of  times  their  confolation,  that  the  virtue  of  the  empe-  over  the 

whole  etn» 

rors  was  active,  and  their  vice  indolent.  Auguftus,  Trajan,  Ha-  pire. 
drian,  and  Marcus,  vifited  their  extenfive  dominions  in  perlon,  and 
their  progrefs  was  marked  by  ads  of  wifdom  and  beneficence. 
The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  who  refidcd  almoft 
conftantly  at  Rome,  or  in  the  adjacent  villas,  was  confined  to  the 
fenatorial  and  equeftrian  orders But  Caracalla  was  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  mankind.  He  left  the  capital  (and  he  never  returned 
to  it)  about  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Geta.  The  reft  of  his  reign  A.  D.  213. 
was  fpent  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  Eaft,  and  every  province  was  by  turns  the  fcene  of  his  rapine 
and  cruelty.  The  fenators  compelled  by  fear  to  attend  his  capricious 
motions,  were  obliged  to  provide  daily  entertainments  at  an  immenfe 
expence,  which  he  abandoned  with  contempt  to  his  guards ;  and  to 
erect,  in  every  city,  magnificent  palaces  and  theatres,  which  he  ei- 
ther difdamed  to  vifit,  or  ordered  to  be  immediately  thrown  down. 
The  mod  wealthy  families  were  ruined  by  partial  fines  and  confis- 
cations, and  the  great  body  of  his  fubjects  oppreifed  by  ingenious 
and  aggravated  taxes  s+.  In  the  midft  of  peace,  and  upon  the 
flighteft  provocation,  he  iiTued  his  commands,  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  for  a  general  mafiacre.  From  a  fecure  port  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  he  viewed  and  directed  the  flaughter  of  many  thoufand 
citizens,  as  well  as  ftrangers,  without  diftinguiihing  either  the  num- 
ber or  the  crime  of  the  fufferers ;  fince,  as  he  coolly  informed  the 
fenate,  all  the  Alexandrians,  thofe  who  had  perilhed  and  thofe  who 
had  efcaped,  were  alike  guilty  5J. 

The  wife  inftructions  of  Severus  never  made  any  laftinc:  impref-  R^M'i™ 

r  .  of  difcifluw. 

fion  on  the  mind  of  his  fon,  who,  although  not  deftitute  of  imagi- 
nation and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of  judgment  and  huma- 
nity 5<s.  One  dangerous  maxim,  worthy  of  a  tyrant,  was  remem- 
bered and  abufed  by  Caracalla,  4<  To  fecure  the  affections  of  the 

T  2  "  army, 
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"  army,  and  to  efteem  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s  as  of  little  moment  'V 
But  the  liberality  of  the  father  had  been  reftrained  by  prudence, 
and  his  indulgence  to  the  troops  tempered  by  flrmnefs  and  autho- 
rity. The  carelefs  profufion  of  the  fon  was  the  policy  of  one  reign, 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  empire.  The  vi- 
gour of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  being  confirmed  by  the  fevere  difci- 
pline  of  camps,  melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The  excef- 
five  increafe  of  their  pay  and  donarives38  exhaufted  the  ftate  to 
enrich  the  military  order,  whofe  modefty  in  peace,  and  fervice  in 
war,  is  beft  fecured  by  an  honourable  poverty.  The  demeanor  of 
Caracalla  was  haughty  and  full  of  pride ;  but  with  the  troops  he 
forgot  even  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank,  encouraged  their  info- 
lent  familiarity,  and  neglecting  the  effential  duties  of  a  general,  af- 
fected to  imitate  the  drefs  and  manners  of  a  common  foldier. 

It  was  impomble  that  fuch  a  character,  and  fuch  a  conduct  as 
that  of  Caracalla,  could  infpire  either  love  or  efteem  ;  but  as  long 
as  his  vices  were  beneficial  to  the  armies,  he  was  fecure  from  the 
danger  of  rebellion.  A  fecret  confpiracy,  provoked  by  his  own  jea- 
loufy,  was  fatal  to  the  tyrant.  The  Praetorian  prefecture  was  di- 
vided between  two  minifters.  1  he  military  department  was  in- 
trufted  to  Adventus,  an  experienced  rather  than  an  able  foldier ;  and 
the  civil  afFairs  were  tranfacted  by  Opilius  Macrinus,  who,  by  his 
dexterity  in  bufinefs,  had  raifed  himfelf,  with  a  fair  character,  to 
that  high  office.  But  his  favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  life  might  depend  on  the  flighted  fufpicion,  or  the 
moft  cafual  circumftance.  Malice  or  fanaticifm  had  fuggefted  to  an 
African,  deeply  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dan- 
gerous prediction,  that  Macrinus  and  his  fon  were  deftined  to  reign 
over  the  empire.  The  report  was  foon  difrufed  through  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  when  the  man  was  fent  in  chains  to  Rome,  he  ftill 
aflerted,  in  the  prefence  of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  the  faith  of  his 
prophecy.    That  magiftrate,  who  had  received  the  moft  prefling 

inftructions 
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inductions  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  fuccejjors  of  Caracalla,  imme- 
diately communicated  the  examination  of  the  African  to  the  Impe- 
rial court,  which  at  that  time  refided  in  Syria.    But  notwithftand- 
ing  the  diligence  of  the  public  meflengers,  a  friend  of  Macrinus 
found  means  to  apprize  him  of  the  approaching  danger.    The  em- 
peror received  the  letters  from  Rome  j  and  as  he  was  then  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  a  chariot  race,  he  delivered  them  unopened  to  the 
Praetorian  praefect,  directing  him  to  difpatch  the  ordinary  affairs, 
and  to  report  the  more  important  bufinefs  that  might  be  contained 
in  them.    Macrinus  read  his  fate,  and  refolved  to  prevent  it.  He 
inflamed  the  difcontents  of  fome  inferior  officers,  and  employed  the 
hand  of  Martialis,  a  defperate  foldier,  who  had  been  refufed  the 
rank  of  centurion.    The  devotion  of  Caracalla  had  prompted  him 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  EdefTa  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Moon  at  Carrhas.    He  was  attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  but 
having  flopped  on  the  road  for  fome  neceffary  occafion,  his  guards 
preferved  a  refpectful  dillance,  and  Martialis  approaching  his  perfon 
under  a  pretence  of  duty,  ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger.    The  bold 
aflaffin'was  inftantly  killed  by  a  Scythian  archer  of  the  Imperial 
guard.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  monfter  whofe  life  difgraced  human 
nature,  and  whofe  reign  accufed  the  patience  of  the  Romans  J9.  The 
grateful  foldiers  forgot  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  libe- 
rality, and  obliged  the  fenate  to  proftitute  their  own  dignity  and  that 
of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among  the  gods.    Whilft  he  Imitation  cf 
was  upon  earth,  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only  hero  whom  this  Alexandeiv 
god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration.    He  aflumed  the  name  and  en- 
figns  of  Alexander,  formed  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  guards,  per- 
fected the  difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and  difplayed  with  a  puerile  en- 
thufiafm  the  only  fentiment  that  difcovered  any  regard  for  virtue  or 
glory.  We  can  eafily  conceive,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  the 
conqueft  of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though  he  ftill  wanted  the 
more  elegant  accomplilhments  of  the  fon  of  Philip)  might  boall  of 

having 
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Difcontent 
of  the  fenatc, 


having  rivalled  his  valour  and  magnanimity:  but  in  no  one  action  of 
his  life  did  Caracalla  exprefs  the  fainteft  refemblance  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  except  in  the  murder  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  and 
of  his  father's  friends40. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Severus,  the  Roman  world 
remained  three  day6  without  a  mailer.    The  choice  of  the  army  (for 
the  authority  of  a  diftant  and  feeble  fenate  was  little  regarded)  hung 
in  anxious  lufpenfe ;  as  no  candidate  prefented  himfelf  whofe  diftin- 
guifhed  birth  and  merit  could  engage  their  attachment  and  unite 
their  fuffrages.    The  decifive  weight  of  the  Praetorian  guards  ele- 
vated the  hopes  of  their  prefects,  and  thefe  powerful  minifters  be- 
gan to  aflert  their  legal  claim  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial 
throne.    Adventus,  however,  the  fenior  piaefect,  confeious  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  of  his  fmall  reputation,  and  his  fmaller  abili- 
ties, refigned  the  dangerous  honour  to  the  crafty  ambition  of  his 
colleague  Macrinus,  whofe  well  dilTembled  grief  removed  all  fuf- 
picion  of  his  being  acceffary  to  his  matter's  death  *\    The  troops 
neither  loved  nor  efteemed  his  character.    They  caft  their  eyes 
around  in  fearch  of  a  competitor,  and  at  laft  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  his  promifes  of  unbounded  liberality  and  indulgence.    A  fhort 
time  after  his  acceffion,  he  conferred  on  his  fon  Diadumenianus,  at 
the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the  Imperial  title  and  the  popular  name 
of  Antoninus.    The  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  affifted  by  an 
additional  donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  furnifhed  a  pretext, 
might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the  favour  of  the  army,  and  fecure 
the  doubtful  throne  of  Macrinus. 

The  authority  of  the  new  fovereign  had  been  ratified  by  the  cheer- 
ful fubmiflion  of  the  fenate  and  provinces.  They  exulted  in  their 
unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant,  and  it  feemed  of  little 
conlequence  to  weigh  the  virtues  of  the  fucceflbr  of  Caracalla.  But 
as  foon  as  the  firft  tranfports  of  joy  and  furprife  had  fubfided,  they 
began  to  fcrutinize  the  merits  of  Macrinus  with  a  critical  feverity, 
2  and 
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and  to  arraign  the  hafty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitherto  been 
confrdered  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  conftitution,  that  the 
emperor  muft  be  always  chofen  in  the  fenate,  and  the  fovereign 
power,  no  longer  exercifed  by  the  whole  body,  was  always  delegated 
to  one  of  its  members.  But  Macrinus  was  not  a  fenator  **.  The 
fudden  elevation  of  the  Praetorian  prefects  betrayed  the  meannefs 
of  their  origin  ;  and  the  equeftrian  order  was  ftill  in  pofTeflion  of 
that  great  office,  which  commanded  with  arbitrary  fway  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  fenate.  A  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard,  that 
a  man  whofe  obfcure  43  extraction  had  never  been  illuftrated  by  any 
fignal  fervice,  mould  dare  to  invert  himfelf  with  the  purple,  inftead 
of  beftowing  it  on  fome  diftinguifhed  fenator,  equal  in  birth  and 
dignity  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Imperial  ftation.  As  foon  as  the  cha- 
racter of  Macrinus  was  furveyed  by  the  fharp  eye  of  difcontent, 
-fome  vices,  and  many  defects,  were  eafily  difcovered.  The  choice 
of  his  minifters  was  in  feveral  inftances  juftly  cenfured,  and  the  dif- 
fatisfied  people,  with  their  ufual  candor,  accufed  at  once  his  indolent 
tamenefs  and  his  exceffive  feverity  44. 

His  rafh  ambition  had  climbed  a  height  where  it  was  difficult  to  and  theirmy, 
ftand  with  firmnefs,  and  impoffible  to  fall  without  inftant  deftruc- 
tion.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  forms  of  civil  bufinefs, 
he  trembled  in  the  prefence  of  the  fierce  and  undifciplined  multitude* 
over  whom  he  had  affiimed  the  command  :  his  military  talents  were 
defpifed,  and  his  perfonal  courage  fufpected  :  a  whifper  that  circu- 
lated in  the  camp,  difclofed  the  fatal  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  againft 
the  late  emperor,  aggravated  the  guilt  of  murder  by  the  bafenefs  of 
hypocrily,  and  heightened  contempt  by  deteftation.  To  alienate  the 
lbldiers,  and  to  provoke  inevitable  deftruction,  the  character  of  a 
reformer  was  only  wanting  :  and  fuch  was  the  peculiar  hardfhip  of 
his  fate,  that  Macrinus  was  compelled  to  exercife  that  odious  office. 
The  prodigality  of  Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train  of  ruin 
and  diforder ;  and  if  tliat  worthlefs  tyrant  had  been  capable  of  re- 
flecting 
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fle&ing  on  the  fure  confequences  of  his  own  condud,  he  would 
perhaps  have  enjoyed  the  dark  profpect  of  the  diftrefs  and  calamities 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  fucceflbrs. 

In  the  management  of  this  neceffary  reformation,  Macrinus  pro- 
ceeded with  a  cautious  prudence,  which  would  have  reftored  health 
and  vigour  to  the  Roman  army,  in  an  eafy  and  almoft  imperceptible 
manner.    To  the  foldiers  already  engaged  in  the  ferviee,  he  was 
conftrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges  and  extravagant  pay 
given  by  Caracalla  ;  but  the  new  recruits  were  received  on  the  libe- 
ral but  more  moderate  eflablimment  of  Severus,  and  gradually 
formed  to  modefty  and  obedience  4*.    One  fatal  error  deftroyed  the 
falutary  effects  of  this  judicious  plan.    The  numerous  army,  af- 
fembled  in  the  Eaft  by  the  late  emperor,  inftead  of  being  imme- 
diately difperfed  by  Macrinus  through  the  feveral  provinces,  was 
fuffered  to  remain  united  in  Syria,  during  the  winter  that  followed 
his  elevation.    In  the  luxurious  idlenefs  of  their  quarters,  the  troops 
viewed  their  ftrength  and  numbers,  communicated  their  complaints* 
anc^  revolved  in  their  minds  the  advantages  of  another  revolution. 
The  veterans,  inftead  of  being  flattered  by  the  advantageous  diftinc- 
tion,  were  alarmed  by  the  firft  fteps  of  the  emperor,  which  they 
confidered  as  the  prefage  of  his  future  intentions.    The  recruits, 
with  fullen  reluctance,  entered  on  a  ferviee,  whole  labours  were  in- 
creafed  while  its  rewards  were  diminilhed  by  a  covetous  and  unwar- 
like  fovereign.    The  murmurs  of  the  army  fvvelled  with  impunity 
into  feditious  clamours  ;  and  the  partial  mutinies  betrayed  a  fpirit 
of  difcontent  and  difaffection,  that  waited  only  for  the  flighreft  occa- 
fion  to  break  out  on  every  fide  into  a  general  rebellion.    To  minds 
thus  difpofed,  the  occafion  foon  prefented  itfelf. 

The  emprefs  Julia  had  experienced  all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 
From  an  humble  ftation,  (he  had  been  raifed  to  greatnefs  only  to 
tafte  the  fuperior  bitternefs  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  was  doomed 
to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  fons,  and  over  the  life  of  the 

other. 
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other.    The  cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her  good  fenfe  muft  gabs,J»> 

,     .  ed  at  firft  Bai- 

havelong  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the  feelings  of  a  mother  fan  m  and 
and  of  an  emprels.  Notwithiranding  the  refpeciful  civility  ex- 
preffed  by  the  ufurper  towards  the  widow  of  Severus,  flie  defcended 
with  a  painful  ftruggle  into  the  condition  of  a  fubject,  and  foon 
withdrew  herfelf  by  a  voluntary  death  from  the  anxious  and  humi- 
liating dependence46.  Julia  Maefa,  her  fifter,  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  court  and  Antioch.  She  retired  to  Emefa  with  an  immenfe  for- 
tune, the  fruit  of  twenty  years  favour,  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  Sosemias  and  Mamsea,  each  of  whom  was  a  widow,  and 
each  had  an  only  fon.  Baflianus,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  fon 
of  Sosemias,  was  confecrated  to  the  honourable  miniftry  of  high 
prieft  of  the  Sun  ;  and  this  holy  vocation,  embraced  either  from 
prudence  or  fuperftition,  contributed  to  raife  the  Syrian  youth  to 
the  empire  of  Rome.  A  numerous  body  of  troops  was  ftationed  at 
Emefa ;  and  as  the  fevere  difcipline  of  Macrinus  had  conftrained 
them  to  pafs  the  winter  encamped,  they  were  eager  to  revenge  the 
cruelty  of  fuch  unaccuftomed  hardfhips.  The  foldiers,  whoreforted 
in  crowds  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  beheld  with  veneration  and 
delight  the  elegant  drefs  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiff :  they  re- 
cognifed,  or  they  thought  that  they  recognifed,  the  features  of  Cara- 
calla, whofe  memory  they  now  adored.  The  artful  Msefa  faw  and 
cherimed  their  rifing  partiality,  and  readily  facrificing  her  daugh- 
ter's reputation  to  the  fortune  of  her  grandfon,  fhe  infinuated  that 
Bafhanus  was  the  natural  fon ^  of  their  murdered  fovereign.  The 
fums  diftributed  by  her  emiffaries  with  a  lavilh  hand,  filenced  every 
objection,  and  the  profufion  fufficiently  proved  the  affinity,  or  at 
leaft  the  refemblance,  of  Baflianus  with  the  great  original.  The 
young  Antoninus  (for  he  aflumed  and  polluted  that  refpeiftable 
name)  was  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Emefa,  aflerted  his  a.  P.  u8. 
hereditary  right,  and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow  the  ftand-  May  ,6, 
Vol.  I.  U  an) 
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arc!  of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  re- 
venge his  father's  death  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  military  order  47. 
refeat  and        Whilft  a  confpiracy  of  women  and  eunuchs  was  concerted  with 
crSus?fMa"    prudence,  and  conducted  with  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who  bv  a 
decifive  motion  might  have  crufhed  his  infant  enemy,  floated  be- 
tween the  oppofite  extremes  of  terror  and  fecurity,  which  alike  fixed 
him  inactive  at  Antioch.    Afpirit  of  rebellion  diffafed  itfelf  through 
all  the  camps  and  garrifons  of  Syria,  fucceffive  detachments  mur- 
dered their  officers +8,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  rebels ;  and  the 
tardy  reftitution  of  military  pay  and  privileges  was  imputed  to  the 
acknowledged  weaknefs  of  Macrinus.    At  length  he  marched  out 
of  Antioch,  to  meet  the  increafing  and  zealous  army  of  the  young 
pretender.    His  own  troops  feemed  to  take  the  field  with  faintnefs 
A.  T>.  218.    and  reluctance ;  but  in  theheatofthe  battle49,  the  Praetorian  guardsr 
,thjune.      almoft  by  an  involuntary  impulfe,  aflerted  the  fuperiority  of  their 
valour  and  difcipline.    The  rebel  ranks  were  broken;  when  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  Syrian  prince,  who  according  to  their 
eaftern  cuftom  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themfelves  from  the 
covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the  compaffion  of  the  foldiers,  en- 
deavoured to  animate  their  drooping  courage.    Antoninus  himfelf, 
who  in  the  reft  of  his  life  never  adted  like  a  man,  in  this  important 
crifis  of  his  fate  approved  himfelf  a  hero,  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  rallied  troops  charged  fword  in  hand  among  the 
thickeflof  the  enemy;  whilft  the  eunuch  Gannys,  whofe  occupations 
had  been  confined  to  female  cares  and  the  foft  luxury  of  Afia, 
difplayed  the  talents  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  The 
battle  ftill  raged  with  doubtful  violence,  and  Macrinus  might  have 
obtained  the  victory,  had  he  not  betrayed  his  own  caufe  by  a  fhame- 
ful  and  precipitate  flight.    His  cowardice  ferved  only  to  protract 
his  life  a  few  days,  and  to  ftamp  deferved  ignominy  on  his  mif- 
fortunes.    It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  to  add,  that  his  fon  Diadume- 
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nianus  was  involved  in  the  fame  fate.  As  foon  as  the  ftubborn 
Praetorians  could  be  convinced  that  they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had 
bafely  deferted  them,  they  furrendered  to  the  conqueror ;  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  Roman  army  mingling  tears  of  joy  and  ten- 
dernefs,  united  under  the  banners  of  the  imagined  fon  of  Caracalla, 
and  the  Eaft  acknowledged  with  pleafure  the  firft  emperor  of  Afiatic 
extraction. 

The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  condefcended  to  inform  the  fenate  of  the  Eiagabaius 
flight  difturbance  occafioned  by  an  impoftor  in  Syria,  and  a  decree  fca&L*0 
immediately  palled  declaring  the  rebel  and  his  family  public  enemies  ; 
with  a  promife  of  pardon  however  to  fuch  of  his  deluded  adherents 
as  mould  merit  it  by  an  immediate  return  to  their  duty.    During  the 
twenty  days  that  elapfed  from  the  declaration  to  the  victory  of  Anto- 
ninus (for  in  fo  fhort  an  interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world 
,  decided),  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Eaft,  were  diftracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult, 
and  ftained  with  a  ufelefs  effufion  of  civil  blood,  fince  whofoever 
of  the  rivals  prevailed  in  Syria,  muft  reign  over  the  empire.  The 
fpecious  letters  in  which  the  young  conqueror  announced  his  victory 
to  the  obedient  fenate,  were  filled  with  profeffions  of  virtue  and 
moderation  ;  the  mining  examples  of  Marcus  and  Auguftus,  he 
ihould  ever  confider  as  the  great   rule   of  his  adminiftration ; 
and  he  affected  to  dwell  with  pride  on  the  ftriking  refemblance 
of  his  own  age  and  fortunes  with  thofe  of  Auguftus,  who  in 
the  earlieft  youth  had  revenged  by  a  fuccefsful  war  the  murder  of  his 
father.    By  adopting  the  ftyle  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  fon 
of  Antoninus  and  grandfon  of  Severus,  he  tacitly  afterted  his  here- 
ditary claim  to  empire;  but  by.  afluming  the  tribunitian  and  pro- 
confular  powers  before  they  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  he  offended  the  delicacy  of  Roman  prejudice.  This 
new  and  injudicious  violation  of  the  conftitutiou,  was  probably  dic- 
tated either  by  the  ignorance  of  his  Syrian  courtiers,  or  the  fierce 
difdain  of  his  military  followers  5°. 
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As  the  attention  of  the  new  emperor  was  diverted  by  the  moft  tri- 
.  fling  amufements,  he  wafted  many  months  in  his  luxurious  progrefs 
from  Syria  to  Italy,  pafied  atNicomedia  the  firft  winter  after  his  vic- 
tory, and  deferred  till  the  enfuing  fummer  his  triumphal  entry  into 
•the  capital.  A  faithful  picture,  however,  which  preceded  his  arrival, 
and  was  placed  by  his  immediate  order  over  the  altar  of  Victory  in 
the  fenate-houfe,  conveyed  to  the  Romans  the  juft  but  unworthy 
refemblance  of  his  perfon  and  manners.  He  was  drawn  in  his 
facerdotal  robes  of  filk  and  gold,  after  the  loofe  flowing  fafhion  of 
the  Medes  and  Phoenicians ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty  tiara, 
his  numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems  of  an 
ineftimable  value.  His  eye-brow6  were  tinged  with  black,  and  his 
cheeks  painted  with  an  artificial  red  and  white  st.  The  grave  fena- 
tors  confeffed  with  a  figh,  that  after  having  long  experienced  the 
ftern  tyranny  of  their  own  countrymen,  Rome  was  at  length  hum- 
bled beneath  the  effeminate  luxury  of  Oriental  defpotifm. 

The  Sun  was  worfhipped  at  Emefa,  under  the  name  of  Elaga- 
balus  5\  and  under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  ftone,  which,  as  it 
was  univerfally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  that  facred 
place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoninus,  not  without  fome 
reafon,  afcribed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  difplay  of  fuperftir 
tious  gratitude,  was  the  only  ferious  bufinefs  of  his  reign.  The 
triumph  of  the  god  of  Emefa  over  all  the  religions  of  the  earth, 
was  the  great  object  of  his  zeal  and  vanity ;  and  the  appellation  of 
Elagabalus  (for  he  prefumed  as  pontiff  and  favourite  to  adopt  that 
facred  name)  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  titles  of  Imperial  great- 
nefs.  In  a  folemn  proceflion  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  the  way 
was  ftrewed  with  gold  duft  ;  the  black  ftone,  fet  in  precious  gems, 
was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  fix  milk-white  horfes  richly  ca- 
parifoned.  The  pious  emperor  held  the  reins,  and  fupported  by  his 
minifters,  moved  flowly  backwards,  that  he  might  perpetually  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  the  divine  prefence.  In  a  magnificent  temple  raifed 
on  the  Palatine  Mount,  ihe  facrificcs  of  the  god  Elagabalus  were  cele- 
brated 
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brated  with  every  circumftance  of  cofl;  and  folemnity.  The  richeft 
wines,  the  mod  extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rareft  aromatics,  were 
profufely  confumed  on  his  altar.  Around  the  altar  a  chorus  of 
Syrian  damfels  performed  their  lafcivious  dances  to  the  found  of  bar- 
barian mufic,  whilft  the  graved  perfonages  of  the  ftate  and  army, 
clothed  in  long  Phoenician  tunics,  officiated  in  the  meaneft  functions, 
with  affected  zeal  and  fecret  indignation 

To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  center  of  religious  worfliip, 
the  Imperial  fanatic  attempted  to  remove  the  Ancilia,  the  Palladium  54, 
and  all  the  facred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa.  A  crowd  of  in- 
ferior deities  attended  in  various  ftations  the  majefty  of  the  god  of 
Emefa ;  but  his  court  was  ftill  imperfect,  till  a  female  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  was  admitted  to  his  bed.  Pallas  had  been  firft  chofen 
for  his  confort ;  but  as  it  was  dreaded  that  her  warlike  terrors  might 
-affright  the  foft  delicacy  of  a  Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by 
the  Africans  under  the  name  of  Aftarte,  was  deemed  a  more  fuitable 
companion  for  the  Sun.  Her  image,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  her 
temple  as  a  marriage  portion,  was  tranfported  with  folemn  pomp  from 
Carthage  to  Rome,  and  the  day  of  thefe  myftic  nuptials  was  a  gene- 
ral feflival  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  empire  S5. 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with  invariable  refpect  to  the  tern-  H  s  prolate 
perate  dictates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  by  oate fawny, 
fecial  intercourfe,  endearing  connexions,  and  the  foft  colouring  of 
tafte  and  the  imagination.    But  Elagabalus,  (I  fpeakof  the  emperor 
of  that  name)  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country,  and  his  fortune, 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  groffeft  pleafures  with  ungoverned  fury, 
and  foon  found  difguft  and  fatiety  in  the  midft  of  his  enjoyment?. 
The  inflammatory  powers  of  art  were  fummoned  to  his  aid  :  the 
confufed  multitude  of  women,  of  wines,  and  of  difhes,  and  the 
ftudied  variety  of  attitudes  and  fauces,  ferved  to  revive  his  languid 
appetites.    New  terms  and  new  inventions  in  thefe  fcienccs,  the 
only  ones  cultivated  and  patroaifed  by  the  monarch  sG,  fignalized  his 

reign, 
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reign,  and  tranfmitted  his  infamy  to  fucceeding  times.    A  capricious 
prodigality  fupplied  the  want  of  tafte  and  elegance  ;  and  whilft  Ela- 
gabalus  lavifhed  away  the  treafures  of  his  people  in  the  wildeft  ex- 
travagance, his  own  voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a 
fpirit  and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  tamenefs  of  his  predecefifors. 
To  confound  the  order  of  feafons  and  climates  57,  to  fport  with  the 
paffions  and  prejudices  of  his  fubjects,  and  to  fubvert  every  law  of 
nature  and  decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  moft  delicious  amufe- 
ments.    A  long  train  of  concubines,  and  a  rapid  fuccelfion  of  wives, 
among  whom  was  a  veftal  virgin,  ravifhed  by  force  from  her  facred 
afylum  sR,  were  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the  impotence  of  his  paflions. 
The  mafter  of  the  Roman  world  affected  to  copy  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  the  female  fex,  preferred  the  diftaff  to  the  fcepter,  and 
diftionoured  the  principal  dignities  of  the  empire  by  diftributing 
them  among  his  numerous  lovers ;  one  of  whom  was  publickly  in- 
verted with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  emperor's,  or  as  he  rather 
ftyled  himfelf,  of  the  emprefs's  hufband  s'. 
Ontcmpt         The  vices  and  follies  of  Elacabalus  have  moft  probably  been 

ot'ck-c-ncy  °  r  J 

which  diftin-  adorned  by  fancy,  and  blackened  by  prejudice  6°.    Yet  confining 

guifhed  the 

Roman  ty-  ourfelves  to  the  public  fcenes  difplayed  before  the  Roman  people, 
and  attefted  by  grave  and  contemporary  hiftorians,  their  inexpref- 
fible  infamy  furpafles  that  of  any  other  age  or  country.  The  licence 
of  an  eaftern  monarch  is  fecluded  from  the  eye  of  curiofity  by  the 
inaccefliblc  walls  of  his  feraglio.  The  fentiments  of  honour  and 
gallantry  have  introduced  a  refinement  of  pleafure,  a  regard  for  de- 
cency, and  a  refpect  for  the  public  opinion,  into  the  modern  court6 
of  Europe  ;  but  the  corrupt  and  opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified 
every  vice  that  could  be  collected  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  nations 
and  manners.  Secure  of  impunity,  carelefs  of  cenfure,  they  lived 
without  reftraint  in  the  patient  and  humble  focicty  of  their  flaves 
and  parafites.    The  emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank  of  his 
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fubje&s  with  the  fame  contemptuous  indifference,  aflTerted  without 
control  his  fovereign  privilege  of  luft  and  luxury. 

The  moft  worthlcfs  of  mankind  are  not  afraid  to  condemn  in  Dirconlcn^ 
others  the  fame  diforders  which  they  allow  in  themfelves ;  and  can  iC*rmy- 
readily  difcover  fome  nice  difference  of  age,  character,  or  ftation,  to 
juftify  the  partial  diftinction.  The  licentious  foldiers,  who  had 
raifed  to  the  throne  the  diffolute  fon  of  Caracalla,  blufhed  at  their 
ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  difguft  from  that  monftcr,  to 
contemplate  with  pleafure  the  opening  virtues  of  his  coufin  Alex- 
ander the  fon  of  Mamcea.  The  crafty  Msefa,  fenfible  that  her  grand- 
fon  Elagabalus  rauft  inevitably  deftroy  himfelf  by  his  own  vices, 
had  provided  another  and  furer  fupport  of  her  family.  Embracing 
a  favourable  moment  of  fondnefs  and  devotion,  flie  had  perfuaded 
the  young  emperor  to  adopt  Alexander,  and  to  inveft  him  with  the  A]cx^r 

Scverui  iie- 

title  of  Ccefar,  that  his  own  divine  occupations  might  be  no  longer  clared  Cae,*f« 
interrupted  by  the  care  of  the  earth.    In  the  fecond  rank  that  ami- 
able prince  foon  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public,  and  excited 
the  tyrant's  jealoufy,  who  refolved  to  terminate  the  dangerous  com- 
petition either  by  corrupting  the  manners  or  taking  away  the  life 
of  his  rival.    His  arts  proved  unfuccefsful  ;  his  vain  defigns  were 
conftantly  difcovered  by  his  own  loquacious  folly,  and  difappointed 
by  thofe  virtuous  and  faithful  fervants  whom  the  prudence  of  Manama 
had  placed  about  the  perfon  of  her  fon.    In  a  hafty  fally  of  paffion, 
Elagabalus  refolved  to  execute  by  force  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
compafs  by  fraud,  and  by  a  defpotic  fentence  degraded  his  coufin 
from  the  rank  and  honours  of  Gcfar.    The  meffage  was  received  in 
the  fenate  with  filence,  and  in  the  camp  with  fury.    The  Praetorian 
guards  fwore  to  protect  Alexander,  and  to  revenge  the  difhonoured 
majefty  of  the  throne.    The  tears  and  promifes  of  the  trembling 
Elagabalus,  who  only  begged  them  to  fpare  his  life,  and  to  leave 
him  in  the  pofTeffion  of  his  beloved  Hierocles,  diverted  their  juft 
indignation ;  and  they  contented*  themfelves  with  empowering  their 

prefects 
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praefe&s  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  Alexander,  and  the  condud  of 
the  emperor  61 . 

Sedition  of        It  was  impollible  that  fuch  a  reconciliation  mould  laft,  or  that 
and^mder    even  the  mean  foul  of  Elagabalus  could  hold   an   empire  on 
°aEd^2zzUS"  ^uc^  humiliating  terms  of  dependence.    He  foon  attempted,  by  a 
ioth  March,    dangerous  experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  foldiers.    The  report 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural  fufpicion  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  inflamed  their  palfions  into  fury,  and  the  tempeft  of 
the  camp  could  only  be  appeafed  by  the  prefence  and  authority  of 
the  popular  youth.    Provoked  at  this  new  inftance  of  their  affe&ion 
for  his  coufin,  and  their  contempt  for  his  perfon,  the  emperor 
ventured  to  punifh  fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny.    His  unfea- 
fonable  feverity  proved  inftantly  fatal  to  his  minions,  his  mother, 
and  himfelf.    Elagabalus  was  malTacred  by  the  indignant  Prseto- 
rians,  his  mutilated  corpfe  dragged  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city, 
and  thrown  into  the  Tyber.     His  memory  was  branded  with 
eternal  infamy  by  the  fenatej  the  juftice  of  whofe  decree  has  been 
ratified  by  pofterity  6\ 
Accefiicnof       In  the  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  coufin  Alexander  was  raifed  to 

Alexander 

Severus.  the  throne  by  the  Prsetorian  guards.  His  relation  to  the  family  of 
Severus,  whofe  name  he  aflumed,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  ;  his  virtue  and  his  danger  had  already  endeared  him  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  eager  liberality  of  the  fenate  conferred  upon 
him,  in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  powers  of  the^Imperial 
dignity  6j.  But  as  Alexander  was  a  modeft  and  dutiful  youth,  of 
only  feventeen  years  of  age,  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  two  women,  of  his  mother  Mamsea,  and  of  Mjefa,  his 
grandmother.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  furvived  but  a 
fhort  time  the  elevation  of  Alexander,  Mamsea  remained  the  fole 
regent  of  her  fon  and  the  empire. 
PivfoTs  In  every  age  and  country,  the  wifer,  or  at  leaft  the  ftronger  of 
Mamsa.       the  two  fexes,  has  ufurped  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  and  confined  the 

other 
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other  to  the  cares  and  pleafures  of  private  life.  In  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  modern  Europe,  the 
gallant  fpiritof  chivalry,  and  the  law  of  lucceflion,  have  accuftomed 
us  to  allow  a  fingular  exception  j  and  a  woman  is  often  acknow- 
ledged the  abfolute  fovcreign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  which  fhc 
would  be  deemed  incapable  of  exercifing  the  fmalleft  employment, 
civil  or  military.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  flill  coniidered 
as  the  generals  and  magiflrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and 
mothers,  although  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Augufta,  were  never 
afibciated  to  their  perfonal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign  would  have  ap- 
peared an  inexplicable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  primitive  Romans, 
who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without  delicacy  and  refpect6* 
The  haughty  Agrippina  afpired,  indeed,  to  mare  the  honours  of  the 
empire,  which  me  had  conferred  on  her  fon  ;  but  her  mad  am- 
bition, detefted  by  every  citizen  who  felt  for  the  dignity  of  Rome, 
was  difappointed  by  the  artful  firmnefs  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus  6s. 
The  good  fenfe,  or  the  indifference  of  fucceeding  princes,  reftrained 
them  from  offending  the  prejudices  of  their  fubjects;  and  it  was 
referved  for  the  profligate  Elagabalus,  to  difgrace  the  ads  of  the 
fenate,  with  the  name  of  his  mother  Soaemias,  who  was  placed  by 
the  fide  of  the  confuls,  and  fubferibed,  as  a  regular  member,  the 
decrees  of  the  legiflative  afTembly.  Her  more  prudent  fitter,  Ma- 
msea,  declined  the  ufclefs  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  folemn  law 
was  ena&ed,  excluding  women  for  ever  from  the  fenate,  and  de- 
voting to  the  infernal  gods,  the  head  of  the  wretch  by  whom  this 
fan&ion  mould  be  violated 66.  The  fubflance,  not  the  pageantry 
of  power  was  the  object  of  Mamsea's  manly  ambition.  She  main- 
tained an  abfolute  and  lafting  empire  over  the  mind  of  her  fon,  and 
in  his  affeftion  the  mother  could  not  brook  a  rival.  Alexander^ 
with  her  confent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Patrician ;  but  his 
refpett  for  his  father-in-law,  and  love  for  the  emprefs,  were  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  tendernefsor  intereft  of  Mamaea.  The  Patrician  was 
Vol.  I.  X  executed 
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executed  on  the  ready  accufation  of  treafon.andthewifeof  Alexander 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  palace,  and  banifhed  into  Africa  67 . 

Notwithftanding  this  act  of  jealous  cruelty,  as  well  as  fome 
inftances  of  avarice,  with  which  Mamaea  is  charged  ;  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  her  adminiftration  was  equally  for  the  benefit  of 
her  fon  and  of  the  empire.  With  the  approbation  of  the  fenate, 
fiie  chofe  fixteen  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  virtuous  fenators,  as  a  per- 
petual council  of  Mate,  before  whom  every  public  bufinefs  of  mo- 
ment was  debated  and  determined.  The  celebrated  Ulpian,  equally 
diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  refpect  for,  the  laws  of 
Rome,  was  at  their  head;  and  the  prudent  firmnefs  of  this  arifto- 
cracy  reftored  order  and  authority  to  the  government.  As  foon  as- 
they  had  purged  the  city  from  foreign  fuperftition  and  luxury,  the 
remains  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Elagabalus,  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  remove  his  worthlefs  creatures  from  every  department  of  pub- 
lic adminiftration,  and  to  fupply  their  places  with  men  of  virtue  and 
ability.  Learning,  and  the  love  of  juftice,  became  the  only  recom- 
mendations for  civil  offices.  Valour,  and  the  love  of  difcipline,  the 
only  qualifications  for  military  employments  68. 

But  the  moft  important  care  of  Mamaea  and  her  wife  counfellors, 
was  to  form  the  character  of  the  young  emperor,  on  whofe  perfonaL 
dualities  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  the  Roman  world  muft  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  fortunate  foil  affifted,  and  even  prevented  the 
hand  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  underftanding  foon  convinced 
Alexander  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  the  pleafure  of  knowledge, 
and  the  neceflky  of  labour.  A  natural  mildnefs  and  moderation  of 
temper,  preferved  him  from  the  affaults  of  paffion  and  the  allure- 
ments of  vice.  His  unalterable  regard  for  his  mother,  and  his 
efteem  for  the  wife  Ulpian,  guarded  his  unexperienced  youth  from 
the  poifon  of  flattery. 

The  fimple  journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhibits  a  pleafing 
picture  of  an  accomplifhed  emperor69,  and  with  fome  allowance 

for 
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for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well  deferve  the  imitation  of 
modern  princes.  Alexander  rofe  early  :  the  firft  moments  of  the  day- 
were  confecrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domeftic  chapel  wa? 
filled  with  the  images  of  thofe  heroes,  who,  by  improving  or  reform- 
ing human  life,  had  deferved  the  grateful  reverence  of  pofterity. 
But,  as  he  deemed  the  fervice  of  mankind  the  moft  acceptable 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  the  greateft  part  of  his  morning  hours  was 
employed  in  his  council,  where  he  difcufTed  public  affairs,  and 
determined  private  caufes,  with  a  patience  and  difcretion  above  his 
years.    The  drynefs  of  bufinefs  was  relieved  by  the  charms*  of 
literature ;  and  a  portion  of  time  was  always  fet  apart  for  his  fa- 
vourite ftudies  of  poetry,  hifcory,  and  philofophy.    The  works  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his 
tafte,  enlarged  his  underftanding,  and  gave  him  the  nobleft  ideas  of 
man  and  government.     The  exercifes  of  the  body  fucceeded  to 
thofe  of  the  mind  ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  ro- 
buft,  furpafTed  moft  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnaftic  arts.  Refreflied 
by  the  ufe  of  the  bath  and  a  flight  dinner,  he  refumed,  with  new 
vigour,  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and,  till  the  hour  of  fupper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his  fecretaries, 
with  whom  he  read  and  anfwered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memo- 
rials, and  petitions,  that  muft  have  been  addreffed  to  the  matter  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  world.    His  table  was  fervcd  with  the  moft 
frugal  fimplicity  ;  and  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  confult  his 
own  inclination,  the  company  confifted  of  a  few  felett  friends, 
men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongft   whom   Ulpian  was  con- 
ftantly  invited.    Their  converfation  was  familiar  and  inftruclive  ; 
and  the  paufes  were  occafionally  enlivened  by  the  recital  of  fome  pleaf- 
ing  compofition,  which  fupplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  come- 
dians, and  even  gladiators,  fo  frequently  fummoned  to  the  tables 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans  T°.    The  drefs  of  Alexander  was 
plain  and  modeft,  his  demeanor  courteous    and  affable:   at  the 
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proper  hours  his  palace  was  open  to  all  his  fubjects,  but  the  voice 
of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  pronouncing  the 
fame  falutary  admonition;  "  Let  none  enter  thefe  holy  -walls,  un« 
"  lefs  he  is  confcious  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind  7'." 
pindToVthe*  Such  an  uniform  tenour  of  life,  which  left  not  a  moment  for  vice 
Roman        or  f0]ly,  is  a  better  proof  of  the  wifdom  and  iuftice  of  Alexander's 

world.  J 

A.  D.  222—  government,  than  all  the  trifling  details  preferved  in  the  comoila- 
235.  ... 

tion  of  Lampridius.    Since  the  acceffion  of  Commodus  the  Roman 

world  had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the  fuccemve 
and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From  the  death  of  Elagabalus 
it  enjoyed  an  aufpicious  calm  of  thirteen  years.  The  provinces, 
relieved  from  the  oppreffive  taxes,  invented  by  Caracalla  and  h/s 
pretended  fon,  flourifhed  in  peace  and  profperity,  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  magiftrates,  who  were  convinced  by  experience,  that 
to  deferve  the  love  of  the  fubjects,  was  their  beft  and  only  method 
of  obtaining  the  favour  of  their  fovereign.  While  fome  gentle 
reftraints  were  impofed  on  the  infolent  luxury  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, the  price  of  provifions,  and  the  intereft  of  money,  were  re- 
duced, by  the  paternal  care  of  Alexander,  whofe  prudent  liberality, 
without  diftreffing  the  induftrious,  fupplied  the  wants  and  amufe- 
ments  of  the  populace.  The  dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  was  reftored  ;  and  every  virtuous  fenator  might  ap.- 
proach  the  perfon  of  the  emperor,  without  a  fear,  and  without  a 
bluOi.  , 

Alexander  re  The  name  of  Antoninus,  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  Pius  and 
of  Antonlnur;  Marcus,  had  been  communicated  by  adoption  to  the  diffolute  Ve- 
rus,  and  by  defcent  to  the  cruel  Commodus.  It  became  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  of  the  fons  of  Severus,  was  beftowed  on  young 
JDiadumenianus,  and  at  length  proftituted  to  the  infamy  of  the 
high  prieft  of  Emefa.  Alexander,  though  preifed  by  the  ftudied, 
and  perhaps,  fincere  importunity  of  the  fenate,  nobly  rcfufed  the 
borrowed  luftre  of  a  name;  whilft  in  his  whole  conduct  he  laboured 

to 
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to  reftore  the  glories  and  felicity  of  the  age  of  the  genuine  An- 
tonines  7*. 

In  the  civil  adminiftration  of  Alexander,  wifdom  was  enforced  He attract* 
by  power,  and  the  people,  fenfible  of  the  public  felicity,  repaid  axmj>#  * 
their  benefactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude.  There  Mill  remained  a 
greater,  a  more  ncccflary,  but  a  more  difficult  enterprife;  the  refor- 
mation of  the  military  order,  whole  intereft  and  temper,  confirmed  by 
long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  reftraints  of  dif- 
-cipline,  and  carelefs  of  the  blefiings  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the 
execution  of  his  defign  the  emperor  affected  to  difplay  his  love, 
and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of  the  army.  The  moft  rigid  ceconomy 
in  every  other  bracich  of  the  adminiftration,  fupplied  a  fund  of  gold 
and  filver  for  the  ordinary  pay  and  the  extraordinary  rewards  of 
the  troops.  In  their  marches  he  relaxed  the  fevere  obligation  of 
carrying  feventeen  days  provifion  on  their  moulders.  Ample 
magazines  were  formed  along  the  public  roads,  and  as  foon  as  they 
entered  the  enemy's  country,  a  numerous  train  of  mules  and  camels 
waited  on  their  haughty  lazinefs.  As  Alexander  defpaired  of 
correcting  the  luxury  of  his  foldiers,  he  attempted,  at  leaft,  to  di- 
rect, it  to  objects  of  martial  pomp  and  ornament,  fine  horfes,  fplen- 
did  armour,  and  fhields  enriched  with,  filver  and  gold.  He  (hared 
whatever  fatigues  he  was  obliged  to  impofe,  viftted,  in  perfon,  the 
fick  and  wounded,  preferved  an  exact  regifter  of  their  fervices 
and  his  own  gratitude,  and  exprefied,  on  every  cccafion,  the 
warmeft  regard  for  a  body  of  men,  whofe  welfare,  as  he  affected 
to  declare,  was  fa  clofely  connected  with  that  of  the  ftate  7J.  By 
the  moft  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  infpire  the  fierce  multitude 
with,  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  to  reftore  at  leaft  a  faint  image  of  that 
difcipline,  to  which  the  Romans  owed  their  empire  over  fo  many 
other  nations,  as  warlike  and  more  powerful  than  themfclves.  But 
his  prudence  was  vain,  his  courage  fatal,  and  the  attempt  towards 
a  refoxmatioa  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

The 
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Seditions  of       The  Prsetorian  guards  were  attached  to  the  youth  of  Alexander. 

the  Praetorian 

guards,  and    They  loved  him  as  a  tender  pupil,  whom  they  had  faved  from 
uLian«        a  tyrant's  fury,  and  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne.    That  amiable 
prince  was  fenfible  of  the  obligation,  but  as  his  gratitude  was  re- 
trained within  the  limits  of  reafon  and  juftice,  they  foon  were 
more  diflatisried  with  the  virtues  of  Alexander,  than  they  had 
ever  been  with  the  vices  of  Elagabalus.    Their  prefect,  the  wife 
Ulpian,  was  the  friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the  people;  he  was 
confidered  as  the  enemy  of  the  foldiers,  and  to  his  pernicious 
councils  every  fcheme  of  reformation  was  imputed.    Some  trifling 
accident  blew  up  their  difcontent  into  a  furious  mutiny  ;  and  a 
civil  war  raged,  during  three  days,  in  Rome,  whilft:  the  life  of  that 
excellent  minifter  was  defended  by  the  grateful  people.  Terrified, 
at  length  by  the  fight  of  fome  houfes  in  flames,  and  by  the  threats 
of  a  general  conflagration,  the  people  yielded  with  a  figh,  and  left 
the  virtuous,  but  unfortunate  Ulpian  to  his  fate.    Ke  was  purfued 
into  the  Imperial  palace,  and  mafTacred  at  the  feet  of  his  matter, 
who  vainly  drove  to  cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  inexorable  foldiers.    Such  was  the  deplorable 
weaknefs  of  government,  that  the  emperor  was  unable  to  revenge 
his  murdered  friend  and  his  infulted  dignity,  without  (looping  to 
the  arts  of  patience  and  diflimulation.    Epagathus,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from  Rome,  by  the  honourable 
employment  of  prsefect  of  Egypt ;  from  that  high  rank  he  was 
gently  degraded  to  the  government  of  Crete;  and  when,  at  length, 
his  popularity  among  the  guards,  was  effaced  by  time  and  ab- 
fence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the  tardy,  but  deferved  punim- 
ment  of  his  crimes  74.    Under  the  reign  of  a  juft  and  virtuous 
prince,  the  tyranny  of  the  army  threatened  with  inltant  death 
his  moft  faithful  miniflers,  who  were  fufpected  of  an  intention  to 
?     correct  their  intolerable  diforders.    The  hiftorian  Dion  Cafiius  had 

Dar.ger  of 

Dion  Caffius.   commanded  the  Pannonian  legions  with  the  fpirit  of  ancient  dis- 
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cipline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome,  embracing  the  common  caufe  of 
military  licence,  demanded  the  head  of  the  reformer.  Alexander, 
however,  inftead  of  yielding  to  their  feditious  clamours,  mewed  a 
juft  fenfe  of  his  merit  and  fervices,  by  appointing  him  his  colleague 
in  the  confulfhip,  and  defraying  from  his  own  treafury  the  expence 
of  that  vain  dignity :  but  as  it  was  juftly  apprehended  that  if  the 
fold  iers  beheld  him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  they  would  re- 
venge the  infult  in  his  blood,  the  nominal  firft  magiftrate  of  the 
ftate  retired,  by  the  emperor's  advice,  from  the  city,  and  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  confulfhip  at  his  villas  in  Campania  7S. 

The  lenity  of  the  emperor  confirmed  the  infolence  of  the  troops;  Toaiofoafi 
the  legions  imitated  the  example  of  the  guards,  and  defended  their  the  ,e£ion3* 
prerogative  of  licentioufnefs  with  the  fame  furious  obftinacy.  The 
administration  of  Alexander  was  an  unavailing  ftruggle  againft  the 
corruption  of  his  age.  In  Illyricum,  in  Mauritania,  in  Armenia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  in  Germany,  freih.  mutinies  perpetually  broke  out  ; 
his  officers  were  murdered,  his  authority  was  infulted,  and  his  life 
at  laft  facrificed  to  the  fierce  difcontents  of  the  army v6.  One  par- 
ticular fact  well  deferves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  illuftrates  the  manners  IVrmncfsof 

the  emperor.. 

of  the  troops,  and  exhibits  a  fingular  inftance  of  their  return  to  a 
fenfe  of  duty  and  obedience.    Whilft  the  emperor  lay  at  Antioch, 
rn  his  Perfian  expedition,  the  punifhment  of  fome  foldiers,  who  had 
been  difcovered  in  the  baths  of  women,  excited  a  fedition  in  the 
legion  to  which  they  belonged.    Alexander  afcended  his  tribunal, 
and  with  a  modeft  firmnefs  reprefented  to  the  armed  multitude,  the 
abfolute  neceffity  as  well  as  his  inflexible  refolution  of  correcting 
the  vices  introduced  by  his  impure  predecefTor,  and  of  maintaining, 
the  difcipline,  which  could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  name  and  empire.   Their  clamours  interrupted  his  mild  ex- 
postulation.   a  Referve  your  fliouts,"  faid  the  undaunted  emperor, 
"  till  you  take  the  field  againft  the  Perfians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
"  Sarmatians.    Be  iilent  in  the  prefence  of  your  fovereign  and  be- 
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u  nefaclor,  who  bellows  upon  you  the  corn,  the  cloathing,  and  the 
"  money  of  the  provinces.    Be  filent,  or  I  fhall  no  longer  ftyle  you 
"  foldiers,  bnt  citizens77,  if  thofe  indeed  who  difcla*m  the  laws  of 
"  Rome  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  meancft  of  the  people.'' 
His  menaces  inflamed  the  fury  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandifhed 
arms  already  threatened  his  perfon.    "  Your  courage,"  refumed  the 
intrepid  Alexander,  "  would  be  more  nobly  difplaycd  in  a  field  of 
"  battle;  me  you  may  deftroy,  you  cannot  intimidate;  and  the 
"  fevcre  juflice  of  the  republic  would  punifh  your  crime  and  revenge 
'*  my  death."  The  legion  ftill  perfifted  in  clamorous  fedition,  when 
the  emperor  pronounced,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  decifive  fentence, 
"  Citizens  !  lay  down  your  arms,  and  depart  in  peace  to  your  re- 
"  fpeclive  habitations. ''    The  tempeft  was  inftantly  appeafed  ;  the 
foldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  fhame,  filently  confefled  the  juflice  of 
their  punifhment  and  the  power  of  difcipline,  yielded  up  their  arms 
and  military  enfigns,  and  retired  in  confufion,  not  to  their  camp, 
but  to  the  feveral  inns  of  the  city.    Alexander  enjoyed,  during 
thirty  days,  the  edifying  fpeclacle  of  their  repentance  ;  nor  did  lie 
reftore  them  to  their  former  rank  in  the  army,  till  he  had  punifhcd 
with  death  thofe  tribunes  whofe  connivance  had  occafioned  the 
mutiny.    The  grateful  legion  ferved  the  emperor  whilft  living,  and 
revenged  him  when  dead  7\ 
Defers  of  h's      The  refolutions  of  the  multitude  generally  depend  on  a  moment ; 
charaaer.      and  the  caprice  of  paffion  might  equally  determine  the  feditious 
legion  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  emperor's  feet,  or  to  plunge 
them  into  his  bread.    Perhaps  if  the  fingular  tranfa&ion  had  been 
invefligated  by  the  penetration  of  a  philofopher,  we  mould  difcover 
the  fecret  caufes  that  authorized  the  boldnefs  of  the  prince  and  com- 
manded the  obedience  of  the  troops  ;  and  perhaps  if  it  had  been 
related  by  a  judicious  hiftorian,  we  mould  find  this  adtion,  worthy 
of  Cscfar  himfelf,  reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  probability  and  the 
common  ftandard  of  the  character  of  Alexander  Severus.    The  abi- 
lities 
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lities  of  that  amiable  prince,  feem  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  fituation,  the  firmnefs  of  his  conduct  inferior  to 
the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
Elagabalus,  contracted  a  tincture  of  weaknefs  and  effeminacy  from 
the  foft  climate  of  Syria,  of  which  he  was  a  native;  though  he 
blufhed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and  liftened  with  a  vain  complacency 
to  the  flattering  genealogifts,  who  derived  his  race  from  the  ancient 
ftock  of  Roman  nobility  79.  The  pride  and  avarice  of  his  mother 
caft  a  fhade  on  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  by  exacting  from  his 
riper  years  the  fame  dutiful  obedience  which  (he  had  juftly  claimed 
from  his  unexperienced  youth,  Mama?a  expofed  to  public  ridicule 
both  her  fon's  character  and  her  own  8o.  The  fatigues  of  the  Perfian 
war  irritated  the  military  difcontent ;  the  unfuccefsful  event  de- 
graded the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a  general,  and  even  as  a 
,  foldier.  Every  caufe  prepared,  and  every  circumftance  haftened  a 
revolution,  which  diftracted  the  Roman  empire  with  a  long  feries  of 
civil  difcord. 

The  diffolute  tyranny  of  Commodus,  the  civil  wars  occafioned  Dlgreffionon 
by  his  death,  and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  introduced  by  the  houfe  of^heempfre, 
of  Severus,  had  all  contributed  to  increafe  the  dangerous  power  of 
the  army,  and  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty  that 
was  ftill  impreffed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.    This  internal 
change  which  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  empire,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  with  fome  degree  of  order  and  perfpicuity. 
The  perfonal  characters  of  the  emperors,  their  victories,  laws,  follies, 
and  fortunes,  can  intereft  us  no  farther  than  as  they  arc  connected 
with  the  general  hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  monarchy. 
Our  conftant  attention  to  that  great  object,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  over- 
look a  mod  important  edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  com- 
municated to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.     His  unbounded  liberality  flowed 
not,  however,  from  the  fcntiments  of  a  generous  mind ;  it  was  the 
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fordid  refult  of  avarice,  and  will  naturally  be  illuftrated  by  fome 
obfervations  on  the  finances  of  that  ftate,  from  the  victorious  ages  of 
the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severu6. 
EftaHifhment      The  ^ieSe  °^         *-n  Tufcany,  the  firft  confiderable  enterprife  of 
the  Romans,  was  protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  lefs  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unfkilfulnefa  of  the  befiegers. 
The  unaccuftomed  hardfhips  of  fo  many  winter  campaigns,  at  the 
diftance  of  near  twenty  miles  from  home  8l,  required  more  than 
common  encouragements.;  and  the  fenate  wifely  prevented  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people,  by  the  inftitution  of  a  regular  pay  for  the 
foldiers,  which  was  levied  by  a  general  tribute,  a-fleffed  according  to 
an  equitable  proportion  on  the  property  of  the  citizens  8l.  During 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Veii,  the  victo- 
ries of  the  republic  added  lefs  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of 
Rome.    The  ftates  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  fervice 
only,  and  the  vaft  force  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  was  exerted  in 
the  Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans  them- 
felves.    That  high-fpirited  people  (fuch  is  often  the  generous  en- 
thufiafm  of  freedom)  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  moft  exceffive  but 
voluntary  burdens,  in  the  juft  confidence  that  they  mould  fpeedily 
enjoy  the  rich  harveft  of  their  labours.    Their  expectations  were 
not  difappointed.    In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  riches  of  Syra- 
cufe,  of  Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Afia,  were  brought  in  tri- 
and  abolition  umph  to  Rome.    The  treafures  of  Perfeus  alone  amounted  to  near 
on  Roman     two  millions  fterling,  and  the  Roman  people,  the  fovereign  of  fo 
many  nations,  was  for  ever  delivered  from  the  weight  of  taxes  8s. 
The  increafing  revenue  of  the  provinces  was  found  fufficient  to 
defray  the  ordinary  eftablifliment  of  war  and  governmenf,  and  the 
fuperfluous  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  was  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  and  referved  fcr  any  unforefeen  emergency  of  the  ftate  84. 
Tributes  of       Hiftory  has  never  perhaps  fuffered  a  greater  or  more  irreparable 
the  provinces  mjury)  tf&n  in  the  lofs  of  that  curious  regifter  bequeathed  by  Au- 
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guftus  to  the  fenate,  in  which  that  experienced  prince  fo  accurately 
balanced  the  revenues  and  expences  of  the  Roman  empire  8J.  De- 
prived of  this  clear  and  comprehenfive  eftimate,  we  are  reduced  to 
collect  a  few  imperfect  hints  from  fuch  of  the  ancients  as  have  acci- 
dentally turned  afide  from  the  fplendid  to  the  more  ufeful  parts  of 
hiftory.    We  are  informed,  that  „  by  the  conquefts  of  Pompey,  the 
tributes  of  Afia  were  raifed  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-  cf  Afia 
five  millions  of  drachms;  or  about  four  millions  and  a  half  fter- 
ling  86.    Under  the  laft  and  moft  indolent  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  re-  of  E2yj 
venue  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  five 
hundred  talents  ;  a  fum  far  inferior  to  what  was  afterwards  pro- 
duced by  the  more  exact  ceconomy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  increafe 
of  the  trade  of  -/Ethiopia  and  India  8?.    Gaul  was  enriched  by  rapine,  of  Gau 
as  Egypt  was  by  commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  thofe  two  great  pro- 
vinces have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  value  8S. 
The  ten  thoufand  Euboic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about  four  millions  ofAfr 
fterling  8%  which  vanquished  Carthage  was  condemned  to  pay  within 
the  term  of  fifty  years,  were  a  flight  acknowledgment  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Rome  9\  and  cannot  bear  the  leaft  proportion  with  the 
taxes  afterwards  raifed  both  on  the  lands  and  on  the  perfons  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  fertile  coaft  of  Africa  was  reduced  into  a 
province  9\ 

Spain,  by  a  very  Angular  fatality,  was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  of  Spa 
the  old  world.  The  difcovery  of  the  rich  weftern  continent  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  oppreflion  of  the  fimple  natives,  who  were 
compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of  ftrangers, 
form  an  exact  type  of  the  more  recent  hiftory  of  Spanifli  America  9\ 
The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  Only  with  the  fea-coaft  of  Spain  ; 
avarice,  as  well  as  ambition,  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  almoft  every  part  of  the  foil  was 
found  pregnant  with  copper,  filver,  and  gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
mine  near  Carthagena  which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thoufand 
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drachms  of  filvcr,  or  about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  93.  Twenty  thoufand  pound  weight  of  gold  was  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  provinces  of  Afturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lufitania  9\ 

We  want  both  leifure  and  materials  to  purfue  this  curious  inquiry 
through  the  many  potent  ftates  that  were  annihilated  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  revenue  of 
the  provinces  where  confiderable  wealth  had  been  depofited  by  na- 
ture, or  collected  by  man,  if  we  obferve  the  fevere  attention  that 
was  directed  to  the  abodes  of  folitude  and  fterility.  Auguftus  once 
received  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying- 
that  they  might  be  relieved  from  one  third  of  their  exceffive  impo- 
fitions.  Their  whole  tax  amounted  indeed  to  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  about  five  pounds  :  but  Gyarus  was 
a  little  ifland,  or  rather  a  rock,  of  the  iEgean  fea,  deftitute  of  frefh 
water  and  every  necefTary  of  life,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
wretched  flfhermen  95. 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  fuch  doubtful  and  fcattered  lights, 
we  fhould  incline  to  believe,  ift,  That  (with  every  fair  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  times  and  circumftances)  the  general  income  of  the 
Roman  provinces  could  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than  fifteen  or  twenty- 
millions  of  our  money  96  ;  and,  zdly,  That  fo  ample  a  revenue  tadfi 
have  been  fully  adequate  to  all  the  expences  of  the  moderate  go- 
vernment inftituted  by  Auguftus,  whofe  court  was  the  modeft  family 
of  a  private  fenator,  and  whofe  military  eftablifhment  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  without  any  afpiring  views  of 
conqueft,  or  any  ferious  apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  invafion. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeming  probability  of  both  thefe  conclufions, 
the  latter  of  them  at  leaft  is  pofitively  difowned  by  the  language 
and  condud  of  Auguftus.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether,  on 
this  occafion,  he  acted  as  the  common  father  of  the  Roman  world, 
or  as  the  opprelfor  of  liberty  ;  whether  he  wilhed  to  relieve  the  pro- 
vinces, or  to  impoverifh  the  fenate  and  the  equeftrian  order.  But 
4  no 
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no  fooner  had  he  aflumed  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  fre- 
quently intimated  the  infufficiency  of  the  tributes,  and  the  neceflity 
of  throwing  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  burden  upon 
Rome  and  Italy.  In  the  profecution  of  this  unpopular  defign,  he 
advanced,  however,  by  cautious  and  well-weighed  fteps.  The  in- 
troduction of  cuftoms  was  followed  by  the  eftablifliment  of  an  ex- 
cife,  and  the  fcheme  of  taxation  was  completed  by  an  artful  affeffment 
on  the  real  and  perfonal  property  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  been 
exempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution  above  a  century  and  a  half. 

I.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  a  natural  balance  of  money  The  cuftoms* 
muft  have  gradually  eftablifhed  itfelf.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was  attracted  to  the  capital  by 
the  ftrong  hand  of  conqueft  and  power ;  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was 
reftored  to  the  induftrious  provinces  by  the  gentle  influence  of  com- 
merce and  arts.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  and  his  fucceflbrs,  duties 
were  impofed  on  every  kind  of  merchandife,  which  through  a  thou- 
fand  channels,  flowed  to  the  great  center  of  opulence  and  luxury ; 
and  in  whatfoever  manner  the  law  was  exprefled,  it  was  the  Roman 
purchafer,  and  not  the  provincial  merchant,  who  paid  the  tax  9"» 
The  rate  of  the  cuftoms  varied  from  the  eighth  to  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  fuppofe 
that  the  variation  was  dire&ed  by  the  unalterable  maxims  of  policy : 
that  a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on  the  articles  of  luxury  than  on  thofe 
of  necefTity,  and  that  the  productions  raifed  or  manufactured  by  the 
labour  of  the  fubjects  of  the  empire,  were  treated  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  was  {hewn  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  leaft  the  unpopular, 
commerce  of  Arabia  and  India  9S.  There  is  ftill  extant  a  long  but 
imperfect  catalogue  of  eaftern  commodities,  which  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  were  fubjedt  to  the  payment  of  duties  ;  cinna- 
mon, myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  aromatics,  a 
great  variety  of  precious  ftones,  among  which  the  diamond  was  the 
mod  remarkable  for  its  price,  and  the  emerald  for  its  beauty  99 : 
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Parthian  and  Babylonian  leather,  cottons,  filks,  both  raw  and  manu- 
factured, ebony,  ivory,  and  eunuchs  I0\    We  may  obferve  that  the 
ufe  and  value  of  thofe  effeminate  flaves  gradually  rofe  with  the 
decline  of  the  empire. 
Thcexcife.        IL  The  excife,  introduced  by  Auguftus  after  the  civil  wars,  was 
extremely  moderate,  but  it  was  general.    It  feldom  exceeded  one 
per  cent, ;  but  it  comprehended  whatever  was  fold  in  the  markets 
or  by  public  auction,  from  the  moft  confiderable  purchafes  of  lands 
and  houfes,  to  thofe  minute  objects  which  can  only  derive  a  value 
from  their  infinite  multitude  and  daily  confumption.    Such  a  tax, 
as  it  affects  the  body  of  the  people,  has  ever  been  the  occafion  of 
clamour  and  difcontent.    An  emperor  well  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  refources  of  the  ftate,  was  obliged  to  declare  by  a  public 
edict,  that  the  iupport  of  the  army  depended  in  a  great  meafure  on 
the  produce  of  the  excife  ,0'. 
Tax  on  lega-      III.  When  Auguftus  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  permanent  military 
riunceiinhe"  force  for  the  defence  of  his  government  againft  foreign  and  domeftic 
enemies,  he  inftituted  a  peculiar  treafury  for  the  pay  of  the  foldiers, 
the  rewards  of  the  veterans,  and  the  extraordinary  expences  of 
war.    The  ample  revenue  of  the  excife,  though  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  thofe  ufes,  was  found  inadequate.    To  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency, the  emperor  fuggefted  a  new  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all 
legacies  and  inheritances.    But  the  nobles  of  Rome  were  more  tena- 
cious of  property  than  of  freedom.    Their  indignant  murmurs  were 
received  by  Auguftus  with  his  ufual  temper.    He  candidly  referred 
the  whole  bufinefs  to  the  fenate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide  for 
the  public  fervice  by  fome  other  expedient  of  a  lefs  odious  nature. 
They  were  divided  and  perplexed.     He  infinuated  to. them,  that 
their  obftinacy  would  oblige  him  to  prcpofe  a  general  land-tax  and 
capitation.    They  acquiefced  in  filence        The  new  impofition  on 
legacies  and  inheritances,  was  however  mitigated  by  fome  reftric- 
fions.    It  did  not  take  place  unle.fs  the  object  was  of  a  certain  value, 
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moft  probably,  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  155 ;  nor  could  it 
be  exacted  from  the  neareft  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  ,0+.  When 
the  rights  of  nature  and  poverty  were  thus  fecured,  it  fcemed 
reafonable,  that  a  ftranger,  or  a  diftant  relation,  who  acquired  an 
unexpected  accefTion  of  fortune,  mould  cheerfully  refign  a  twentieth 
part  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate  ,OJ. 

Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  muft  prove  in  every  wealthy  com-  Suited  to  the 
munity,  was  moft  happily  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  Romans,  maanelf 
who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reafon  or  caprice,  without  any  reftraint  from  the  modern  fetters 
of  entails  and  fettlements.  Even  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection, 
often  loft  its  influence  over  the  flern  patriots  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  diflblute  nobles  of  the  empire  ;  and  if  the  father  bequeathed 
to  his  fon  the  fourth  part  of  his  eftate,  he  removed  all  ground 
of  legal  complaint  io6.  But  a  rich  childlefs  old  man  was  a  do- 
meftic  tyrant,  and  his  power  increafed  with  his  years  and  -in- 
firmities. A  fervile  crowd,  in  which  he  frequently  reckoned 
prsctors  and  confuls,  courted  his  fmiles,  pampered  his  avarice,  ap- 
plauded his  follies,  ferved  his  paffions,  and  waited  with  impatience 
for  his  death.  The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were  formed  into 
a  moft  lucrative  fcience,  thofe  who  profeffed  it  acquired  a  peculiar 
appellation  ;  and  the  whole  city,  according  to  the  lively  defcrip- 
tions  of  fatire,  was  divided  between  two  parties,  the  hunters  and 
their  game  Yet  while  fo  many  unjuft  and  extravagant  wills 
were  every  day  dictated  by  cunning,  and  fubfcribed  by  folly,  a  few 
were  the  refult  of  rational  efteem  and  virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero, 
who  had  fo  often  defended  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  was  rewarded  with  legacies  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred 
and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  103  ;  nor  do  the  friends  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  feem  to  have  been  lefs  generous  to  that  amiable  orator  '°9. 
Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  teftator,  the  treafury  claimed,  with- 
out diftinction,  the  twentieth  part  of  his  eftate ;  and  in  the  courfe 
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Regulations 
of  the  em- 
perors. 


Edia  of 
Caracalla. 


of  two  or  three  generations,  the  whole  property  of  the  fubject 
muft  have  gradually  paffed  through  the  coffers  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  firft  and  golden  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  prince, 
from  a  defire  of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  a  blind  impulfe 
of  benevolence,  conceived  a  wi£h  of  abolifhing  the  oppreffion  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excife.  The  wifeft  fenators  applauded  his  magnanimity; 
but  they  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  a  defign,  which  would 
have  diffolved  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  the  republic  "°.  Had 
it  indeed  been  poflible  to  realize  this  dream  of  fancy,  fuch  princes 
as  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  would  furely  have  embraced  with 
ardour,  the  glorious  opportunity  of  conferring  fo  fignal  an  obli- 
gation on  mankind.  Satisfied,  however,  with  alleviating  the  pub- 
lic burden,  they  attempted  not  to  remove  it.  The  mildnefs  and 
precifion  of  their  laws  afcertained  the  rule  and  meafure  of  taxation, 
and  protected  the  fubject  of  every  rank  againft  arbitrary  interpret- 
ations, antiquated  claims,  and  the  infolent  vexation  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  "'.  For  it  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  in  every  age, 
the  beft  and  wifeft  of  the  Roman  governors  perfevered  in  this  per- 
nicious method  of  collecting  the  principal  branches  at  leaft  of 
the  excife  and  cuftoms  "1. 

The  fentiments,  and,  indeed,  the  fituation  of  Caracalla,  were  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or  rather 
averfe  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  gratifying  the  infatiate  avarice,  which  he  had  excited 
in  the  army.  Of  the  feveral  impofitions  introduced  by  Auguftus, 
the  twentieth  on  inheritances  and  legacies,  was  the  moft  fruitful, 
as  well  as  the  moft  comprehenfive.  As  its  influence  was  not  con- 
fined to  Rome  or  Italy,  the  produce  continually  increafed  with  the 
gradual  extenfion  of  the  Roman  City.  The  new  citizens,  though 
charged,  on  equal  terms  "3,  with  the  payment  of  new  taxes,  which 
had  not  affected  them  as  fubje&s,  derived  an  ample  compenfation 
from  the  rank  they  obtained,  the  privileges  they  acquired,  and  the 
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fair  profpect  of  honours  and  fortune  that  was  thrown  open  to  their 
ambition.  But  the  favour,  which  implied  a  diftinction,  was  loft 
in  the   prodigality    of  Caracalla,    and  the  reluctant  provincials  The  freedom 

r        °      J  .or  the  cty 

were  compelled  to   affume  the  vain  title,  and  the  real  obliga-  given  to  all 

i  r  r     o       tne  Prov'n_ 

tions,  of  Roman  citizens.  Nor  was  the  rapacious  ion  or  oe-  cu\  f  for  the 
verus  contented  with  fuch  a  meafure  of  taxation,  as  had  appeared  taxation, 
fufficient  to  his  moderate  predeceflbrs.  Inftead  of  a  twentieth,  he 
exacted  a  tenth  of  all  legacies  and  inheritances  j  and  during  his 
reign  (for  the  ancient  proportion  was  reftored  after  his  death)  he 
cruflied  alike  every  part  of  the  empire  under  the  weight  of  his 
iron  fcepter  su. 

When  all  the  provincials  became  liable  to  the  peculiar  impofitions  Temporary 
of  Roman  citizens,  they  feemed  to  acquire  a  legal  exemption  from  the  the  tribute, 
tributes  which  they  had  paid  in  their  former  condition  of  fubje&s. 
Such  were  not  the  maxims  of  government  adopted  by  Caracalla  and 
his  pretended  fon.  The  old  as  well  as  the  new  taxes  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  levied  in  the  provinces.  It  was  referved  for  the  virtue  of  Alexan- 
der to  relieve  them  in  a  great  meafure  from  this  intolerable  grievance, 
by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  fum  exacted  at  the 
time  of  his  acceffion  "5.  It  is  impoffible  to  conjecture  the  motive  that 
engaged  him  to  fpare  fo  trifling  a  remnant  of  the  public  evil ;  but 
the  noxious  weed,  which  had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  fprang 
up  with  the  mod  luxuriant  growth,  and  in  the  fucceeding  age, 
darkened  the  Roman  world  with  its  deadly  made.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  hiflory,  we  fhall  be  too  often  fummoned  to  explain  the  land-tax, 
the  capitation,  and  the  heavy  contributions  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
meat,  that  were  exacted  from  the  provinces,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
court,  the  army,  and  the  capital. 

As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  refpected  as  the  center  of  govern-  Confequencea 
ment,  a  national  fpirit  was  preferved  by  the  ancient,  and  infenfibly  L  faeJomVf 
imbibed  by  the  adopted  citizens.    The  principal  commands  of  the  Rome" 
army  were  filled  by  men  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  were 
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well  inftru&ed  in  the  advantages  of  laws  and  letters,  and  who  had 
rifen,  by  equal  fteps,  through  the  regular  fucceflion  of  civil  and  mi- 
litary honours  "6.  To  their  influence  and  example  we  may  partly 
afcribe  the  modeft  obedience  of  the  legions  during  the  two  firft 
centuries  of  the  Imperial  hiftory. 

But  when  the  laft  enclofure  of  the  Roman  conftitution  was  tram- 
pled down  by  Caracalla,  the  reparation  of  profeffions  gradually 
fucceeded  to  the  diftinction  of  ranks.  The  more  polifhed  citizen* 
of  the  internal  provinces  were  alone  qualified  to  act  as  lawyers  and  ma- 
giftrates.  The  rougher  trade  of  arms  was  abandoned  to  the  peafants. 
and  barbarians  of  the  frontiers,  who  knew  no  country  but  their 
camp,  no  fcience  but  that  of  war,  no  civil  laws,  and  fcarcely 
*hofe  of  military  difcipline.  With  bloody  hands,  favage  manners, 
and  defperate  refolutions,  they  fometimes  guarded,  but  much  oftener 
fub verted  the  throne  of  the  emperors. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Tloe  elevation  and  tyranny  of  Maximin.— Rebellion  in 
Africa  and  Italy  ^  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
— Civil  Wars  a?id  Seditions.' — Violent  Deaths  of  Max- 
imin  and  his  Sony  of  Maximus  and  Balhinus,  and  of 
the  three  Gordians* — Ufurpation  and  fecular  Games  of 
Philip. 
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F  the  various  forms  of  government,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  The  appa- 
world,  an  hereditary  monarchy  feems  to  prefent  the  faireft  rentndlculc 
fcope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  poflible  to  relate,  without  an  indignant 
fmile,  that  on  the  father's  deceafe,  the  property  of  a  nation, 
like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  defcends  to  his  infant  fon,  as  yet 
unknown  to  mankind  and  to  himfelf ;  and  that  the  braveft  war- 
riors and  the  wifeft  ftatefmen,  relinquifhing  their  natural  right  to 
empire,  approach  the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  pro- 
teftations  of  inviolable  fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may 
paint  thefe  obvious  topics  in  the  moft  dazzling  colours,  but  our 
more  ferious  thoughts  will  refpect  a  ufeful  prejudice,  that  efta- 
blifhes  a  rule  of  fucceflion,  independent  of  the  pafhons  of  man- 
kind ;  and  we  fhall  cheerfully  acquiefce  in  any  expedient  that 
deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed,  the  ideal  power 
of  giving  themfelves  a  mafter. 

In  the  cool  made  of  retirement,  we  may  eafily  devife  imaginary  anJ  ro|id  acJ. 
forms  of  government,  in  which  the  fcepter  mall  be  conftantly  be-  XtxtlZ^f 
flowed  on  the  moft  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  fuffrage  of  fucceflion. 
the  whole  community.    Experience  overturns  thefe  airy  fabrics, 
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and  teaches  us,  that  in  a  large  fociety,  the  election  of  a  monarch 
can  never  devolve  to  the  wifeft,  or  to  the  moft  numerous  part  of 
the  people.    The  army  is  the  only  order  of  men  fufficiently  united 
to  concur  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impofe 
them  on  the  reft  of  their,  fellow-citizens :  but  the  temper  of  foldiers, 
habituated  at  once  to  violence  and  to  flavery,  renders  them  very 
unfit  guardians  of  a  legal,  or  even  a  civil  conftitution.  Juftice, 
humanity,  or  political  wifdom,    are  qualities  they  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  in  themfelves,  to  appreciate  them  in  others.  Va- 
lour will  acquire  their  efteem,   and  liberality  will  purchafe  their 
fufFrage ;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  merits,  is  often  lodged  in  the  moft 
favage  breads  ;  the  latter  can  only  exert  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  ;  and  both  may  be  turned  againft  the  pofleffor  of  the  throne, 
by  the  ambition  of  a  daring  rival. 
Want  of  it  in      The  fuperior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  obtained  the  fanc- 

the  Roman        .  .  ..        .  »  •     n         i  i     n  ♦     •  i- 

empire  pro-    tion  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plainelt,  and  lean  invidious, 
gr^teft°cala-  °f  a^  diftinctions  among  mankind.     The    acknowledged  right 
extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  confcious  fecurity  dif- 
arms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.    To  the  firm  eftablifhment  of  this 
idea,  we  owe  the  peaceful  fucceffion,  and  mild  adminiftration,  of 
European  monarchies.    To  the  defect  of  it,  we  muft  attribute  the 
frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an  Afiatic  Defpot  is  obliged  to 
cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.    Yet,  even  in  the  Eaft, 
the  fphere  of  contention  is  ufually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the 
reigning  houfe,  and  as  foon  as  the  fortunate  candidate  has  removed 
his  brethren,  by  the  fword  and  the  bow-firing,  he  no  longer  enter- 
tains any  jealoufy  of  his  meaner  fubjects.    But  the  Roman  empire, 
after  the  authority  of  the  fenate  had  funk  into  contempt,  was  a 
vaft  fcene  of  confufion.    The  royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of 
the  provinces,  had  long  fince  been  led  in  triumph  before  the  car  of 
the  haughty  republicans.    The  ancient   families    of  Rome  had 
fucceffively  fallen  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  Caefars;  and  whilft 
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thofe  princes  were  fhackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
difappointed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  pofterity  ',  it  was  im- 
poflible  that  any  idea  of  hereditary  fucceffion  mould  have  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  their  lubjecls.  The  right  to  the  throne,  which 
none  could  claim  from  birth,  every  one  affumed  from  merit.  The 
daring  hopes  of  ambition  were  fet  loofe  from  the  falutary  reftraints 
of  law  and  prejudice;  and  the  laft  of  mankind  might,  without  folly, 
entertain  a  hope  of  being  raifcd  by  valour  and  fortune  to  a  rank 
in  the  army,  in  which  a  fingle  crime  would  enable  him  to  wrefc 
the  fcepter  of  the  world  from  his  feeble  and  unpopular  mafter. 
After  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  elevation  of 
Maximin,  no  emperor  could  think  himfelf  fafe  upon  the  throne, 
and  every  barbarian  peafant  of  the  frontier  might  afpire  to  that 
auguft,  but  dangerous  ftation. 

About  thirty-two  years  before  that  event,  the  emperor  Severus>  Birrh  an<j 

-    r  n  ^•  •  -     1      1    •  fortunes  c 

returning  from  an  eattern  expedition,  naited  in  Thrace,  to  cele-  Maximin. 
brate,  with  military  games,  the  birth-day  of  his  younger  fon,  Geta. 
The  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  their  fovereign,  and  a 
young  barbarian  of  gigantic  ftature  earneftly  folicited,  in  his  rude 
dialed:,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wreft- 
ling.  As  the  pride  of  difcipline  would  have  been  difgraced  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  Roman  foldier  by  a  Thracian  peafant,  he  was 
matched  with  the  ftouteft  followers  of  the  camp,  fixteen  of  whom 
he  fucceffively  laid  on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by 
fome  trifling  gifts,  and  a  permiflion  to  inlift  in  the  troops.  The 
next  day,  the  happy  barbarian  was  diftinguifhed  above  a  crowd  of 
recruits,  dancing  and  exulting  after  the  fafhion  of  his  country. 
As  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice, 
he  inftantly  ran  up  to  his  horfe,  and  followed  him  on  foot,  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thra- 
"  cian,"  faid  Severus,  with  aftonimment,  tc  art  thou  difpofed  to- 
f«  wreftle  after  thy  race  ?"  Mod  willingly,  Sir,  replied  the  un- 
wearied 
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wearied  youth,  and,  almoft  in  a  breath,  overthrew  feven  of  the 
ftrongeft  foldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar  was  the  prize  of 
his  matchlefs  vigour  and  activity,  and  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  ferve  in  the  horfe-guards  who  always  attended  on  the 
perfon  of  the  fovereign  \ 

Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name,  though  born  on  the  territories 

His  military 

fervkeand     of  the  empire,  defcended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians.  His 

honours.  .  r>    *  i  i  •  r 

rather  was  a  Goth,  and  his  mother,  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani. 
He  difplayed,  on  every  occafion,  a  valour  equal  to  his  ftrength  ; 
and  his  native  fiercenefs  was  foon  tempered  or  difguifed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  fon, 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with  the  favour  and  efteem 
of  both  thofe  princes,  the  former  of  whom  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  merit.  Gratitude  forbade  Maximin  to  ferve  under  the  affaffin  of 
Caracal'la.  Honour  taught  him  to  decline  the  effeminate  infults  of 
Elagabalus.  On  the  accemon  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court, 
and  was  placed  by  that  prince,  in  a  ftation  ufeful  to  the  fervice, 
and  honourable  to  himfelf.  The  fourth  legion,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  tribune,  foon  became,  under  his  care,  the  belt  difciplined 
of  the  whole  army.  With  the  general  applaufe  of  the  foldiers, 
who  bellowed  on  their  favourite  hero  the  names  of  Ajax  and 
Hercules,  he  was  fucceffively  promoted  to  the  firft  military  com- 
mand', and  had  not  he  ftill  retained  too  much  of  his  favage  origin, 
the  emperor  might  perhaps  have  given  his  fifter  in  marriage  to  the 
fon  of  Maximin  4. 

Confpiracy  of  Inftead  of  fecuring  his  fidelity,  thefe  favours  ferved  only  to  in- 
flame the  ambition  of  the  Thracian  peafant,  who  deemed  his 
fortune  inadequate  to  his  merit,  as  long  as  he  was  conflrained  to 
acknowledge  a  fuperior.  Though  a  {hanger  to  real  wifdom,  he 
was  not  devoid  of  a  felfifh  cunning,  which  mewed  him,  that  the 
emperor  had  loft  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  taught  him  to 
improve  their  difcontent  to  his  own  advantage.    It  is  eafy  for  faction 
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and  calumny  to  flied  their  poifon  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  beft 
of  princes,  and  to  accufe  even  their  virtues  by  artfully  confounding 
them  with  thofe  vices,  to  which  they  bear  the  neareft  affinity.  The 
troops  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  emifTaries  of  Maximin.  They 
blumed  at  their  own  ignominious  patience,  which  during  thirteen 
years  had  fupported  the  vexatious  difcipline  impofed  by  an  effemi- 
nate Syrian,  the  timid  flave  of  his  mother  and  of  the  fenate.  It 
was  time,  they  cried,  to  caft  away  that  ufelefs  phantom  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  elect  for  their  prince  and  general  a  real  foldier,  edu- 
cated in  camps,  exercifed  in  war,  who  would  afTert  the  glory,  and 
diftribute  among  his  companions  the  treafures,  of  the  empire.  A 
*  great  army,  commanded  by  the  emperor  in  perfon,  was  at  that 
time  afTembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  againfi:  the  Germans  ; 
and  the  important  care  of  training  and  reviewing  the  new  levies, 
was  intrufted  to  Maximin.   One  day  as  he  entered  the  field  of  exer- 
cife,  the  troops,  either  from  a  fudden  impulfe  or  a  formed  confpi- 
racy,  faluted  him  emperor,  filenced  by  their  loud  acclamations  his 
obftinate  refufal,  and  haftened  to  confummate  their  rebellion  by  the  A  D 
murder  of  Alexander  Severus.  March  1 

The  circumftances  of  his  death  are  varioufly  related'..    The  wri- 

J  Murder 

ters,  who  fuppofe  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude  and  Alexanc 
ambition  of  Maximin,  affirm,  that  after  taking  a  frugal  repaft  in 
the  fight  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  deep,  and  that  about  the 
feventh  hour  of  the  day,  a  party  of  his  own  guards  broke  into  the 
Imperial  tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  affaffinated  their  virtuous 
and  unfufpecting  prince5.  If  we  credit  another,  and  indeed  a  more 
probable  account,  Maximin  was  inverted  with  the  purple  by  a  nu- 
merous detachment,  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  the  head*- 
quarters  ;  and  he  trufted  for  fuccefs  rather  to  the  fecret  wiihes  than 
to  the  public  declarations  of  the  great  army.  Alexander  had  fuffi- 
cient  time  to  awaken  a  faint  fenfe  of  loyalty  among  his  troops ;  but 
their  reluctant  profeffions  of  fidelity  quickly  vanifhed  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Maximin,  who  declared  himfelf  the  friend  arid  advo- 
cate of  the  military  order,  and  was  unanimoufly  acknowledged  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions.  The  fon  of 
Mamasa,  betrayed  and  deferted,  withdrew  into  his  tent,  defirous  at 
leaft  to  conceal  his  approaching  fate  from  the  infults  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  was  foon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  fome  centurions,  the 
minifters  of  death  ;  but  inftead  of  receiving  with  manly  refolution 
the  inevitable  ftroke,  his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties  difgraced 
the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  and  converted  into  contempt  fome 
portion  of  the  juft  pity  which  his  innocence  and  misfortunes  muft 
infpire.  His  mother,  Mamxa,  whofe  pride  and  avarice  he  loudly 
accufed  as  the  caufe  of  his  ruin,  perifhed  with  her  fon.  The  moft 
faithful  of  his  friends  were  facrificed  to  the  firft  fury  of  the  foldiers. 
Others  were  referved  for  the  more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  ufurper, 
and  thofe  who  experienced  the  mildeft  treatment  were  ftripped  of 
their  employments,  and  ignominioufly  driven  from  the  court  and 
army  6. 

Tyranny  of  The  former  tyrants  Caligula  and  Nero,  Commodus  and  Caracalla, 
were  all  diflblute  and  unexperienced  youths7,  educated  in  the  pur- 
ple, and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire,  the  luxury  of  Rome, 
and  the  perfidious  voice  of  flattery.  The  cruelty  of  Maximin  was 
derived  from  a  different  fource,  the  fear  of  contempt.  Though  he 
depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  foldiers,  who  loved  him  for  vir- 
tues like  their  own,  he  was  confcious  that  his  mean  and  barbarian 
origin,  his  lavage  appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts 
and  inftitutions  of  civil  life  8,  formed  a  very  unfavourable  contraft 
with  the  amiable  manners  of  the  unhappy  Alexander.  He  remem- 
bered, that,  in  his  humbler  fortune,  he  had  often  waited  before  the  ' 
doors  of  the  haughty  nobles  of  Rome,  and  had  been  denied  admittance 
by  the  infolence  of  their  Haves.  He  recollected  too  the  friendfhip 
of  a  few  who  had  relieved  his  poverty,  and  alftfted  his  rifing  hopes. 
Eut  thofe  who  had  fpurned,  and  thofe  who  had  prote&ed  the  TJira- 
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cian,  were  guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  the  knowledge  of  his  original 
obfcurity.  For  this  crime  many  were  put  to  death  ;  and  by  the  exe- 
cution of  feveral  of  his  benefactors,  Maximin  publifhed,  in  charac- 
ters of  blood,  the  indelible  hiftory  of  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude'. 

The  dark  and  fanguinary  foul  of  the  tyrant,  was  open  to  every 
fufpicion  againft  thofe  among  his  fubjects  who  were  the  moll  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  birth  or  merit.    Whenever  he  was  alarmed  with 
the  found  of  treafon,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and  unrelenting. 
A  confpiracy  againft  his  life  was  either  difcovered  or  imagined,  and 
Magnus,  a  confular  fenator,  was  named  as  the  principal  author  of 
it.    Without  a  witnefs,  without  a  trial,  and  without  an  opportunity 
of  defence,  Magnus,  with  four  thoufand  of  his  fuppofed  accom- 
plices, were  put  to  death;  Italy  and  the  whole  empire  were  infefted 
with  innumerable  fpies  and  informers.    On  the  flighteft  accufation, 
the  firft  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  governed  provinces,  com- 
manded armies,  and  been  adorned  with  the  confular  and  triumphal 
ornaments,  were  chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  hurried  away 
to  the  emperor's  prefence.    Confifcation,  exile,  or  fimple  death, 
were  efteemed  uncommon  inftances  of  his  lenity.    Some  of  the  un- 
fortunate fufferers  he  ordered  to  be  fewed  up  in  the  hides  of  flaugh- 
tered  animals,  others  to  be  expofed  to  wild  beads,  others  again  to 
be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.    During  the  three  years  of  his  reign, 
he  difdained  to  vifit  either  Rome  or  Italy.    His  camp,  occafionally 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  thofe  of  the  Danube,  was 
the  feat  of  his  flern  defpotifm,  which  trampled  on  every  principle 
of  law  and  juftice,  and  was  fupported  by  the  avowed  power  of  the 
fword.    No  man  of  noble  birth,  elegant  accomplifhments,  or  know- 
ledge of  civil  bufinefs,  was  fuffered  near  his  perfon  ;  and  the  court 
of  a  Roman  emperor  revived  the  idea  of  thofe  ancient  chiefs  of 
flaves  and  gladiators,  whofe  favage  power  had  left  a  deep  impreOion 
of  terror  and  deteftation  ,0. 
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Oppreffion  of     As  iong  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  confined  to  the  illuftrious 

the  provin-  °  ' 

ces.  fenators,  or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers,  who  in  the  court  or  army 

expofe  themfelves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  body  of  the  people 
viewed  their  fufFerings  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  pleafure. 
But  the  tyrant's  avarice,  ftimulated  by  the  infatiate  deiires  of  the 
foldiers,  at  length  attacked  the  public  property.  Every  city  of  the 
empire  was  poflefled  of  an  independent  revenue,  deftined  to  pur- 
chafe  corn  for  the  multitude,  and  to  fupply  the  expences  of  the 
games  and  entertainments.  By  a  fingle  act  of  authority,  the  whole 
mafs  of  wealth  was  at  once  confifcated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Imperial 
treafury.  The  temples  were  ftripped  of  their  moft  valuable  offer- 
ings of  gold  and  filver,  and  the  ftatues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  empe- 
rors were  melted  down  and  coined  into  money.  Thefe  impious  or- 
ders could  not  be  executed  without  tumults  and  maflacres,  as  in  many 
places  the  people  chofe  rather  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  altars, 
than  to  behold  in  the  midft  of  peace  their  cities  expofed  to  the  ra- 
pine and  cruelty  of  war.  The  foldiers  themfelves,  among  whom 
this  facrilegious  plunder  was  diftributed,  received  it  with  a  blufh; 
and,  hardened  as  they  were  in  ads  of  violence,  they  dreaded  the  juft 
reproaches  of  their  friends  and  relations.  Throughout  the  Roman 
world  a  general  cry  of  indignation  was  heard,  imploring  vengeance 
on  the  common  enemy  of  human  kind;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of 
private  opprefiion,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed  province  was  driven  into 
rebellion  againft  him  ". 
Revolt  in  The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  fervant  worthy  of  fuch  a  mafter, 

a.  D.  237.  who  confidered  the  fines  and  confifcations  of  the  nobles  as  one  of 
Apnl*  the  moft  fruitful  branches  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  An  iniquitous 
fentence  had  been  pronounced  againft  fome  opulent  youths  of  that 
country,  the  execution  of  which  would  have  ftripped  them  of  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this  extremity,  a  refolution 
that  muft  either  complete  or  prevent  their  ruin,  was  dictated  by 

defpair. 
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defpair.    A  refpite  of  three  days,  obtained  with  difficulty  from  the 
rapacious  treafurer,  was  employed  in  collecting  from  their  eftates  a 
great  number  of  (laves  and  peafants,  blindly  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  lords,  and  armed  with  the  ruflic  weapons  of  clubs 
and  axes.    The  leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  as  they  were  admitted 
to  the  audience  of  the  procurator,  ftabbed  him  with  the  daggers 
concealed  under  their  garments,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  their  tu- 
multuary train,  feized  on  the  little  town  of  Thyfdrus      and  erected 
the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  the  fovereign  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   They  refted  their  hopes  on  the  hatred  of  mankind  againft 
Maximin,  and  they  judicioufly  refolved  to  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
that  detefted  tyrant,  an  emperor  whofe  mild  virtues  had  already  ac- 
quired the  love  and  efteem  of  the  Romans,  and  whofe  authority 
over  the  province  would  give  weight  and  {lability  to  the  enterprife* 
Gordianus,   their  proconful,   and  the  object  of  their  choice,  re- 
fufed,  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  the  dangerous  honour,  and  begged 
with  tears  that  they  would  fufFer  him  to  terminate  in  peace  a  long 
and  innocent  life,  without  ftaining  his  feeble  age  with  civil  blood. 
Their  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  Imperial  purple,  his 
only  refuge  indeed  againft  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Maximin ;  fince, 
according  to  the  reafoning  of  tyrants,  thofe  who  have  been  efteemed 
worthy  of  the  throne  deferve  death,  and  thofe  who  deliberate  have 
already  rebelled  ,J. 

The  family  of  Gordianus  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Character  and 
Roman  fenate.    On  the  father's  fide  he  was  defcended  from  the  the  two  Gor- 
Gracchi,  on  his  mother's,  from  the  emperor  Trajan.    A  great  eftate  Wns" 
enabled  him  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  he  difplayed  an  elegant  tafte  and  beneficent  difpofition. 
The  palace  in  Rome,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  great  Pompey,  had 
been,  during  feveral  generations,  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Gordian's  fa- 
mily '4.    It  was  diftinguimed  by  ancient  trophies  of  naval  victories, 
and  decorated  with  the  works  of  modern  painting.    His  villa  on  the 
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road  to  Prsenefte,  was  celebrated  for  baths  of  lingular  beauty  and  extent,- 
for  three  (lately  rooms  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  for  a  magnifi- 
cent portico,  fupported  by  two  hundred  columns  of  the  four  moil 
curious  and  coftly  forts  of  marble 's.  The  public  mows  exhibited  at 
his  expence,  and  in  which  the  people  were  entertained  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  beaft.3  and  gladiators  ,6,  feem  to  furpafs  the  fortune  of  a 
fubject,  and  whilft  the  liberality  of  other  magiftrates  was  confined  to 
a  few  folemn  feftivals  in  Rome,  the  magnificence  of  Gordian  was  re- 
peated, when  he  was  aedile,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  extended, 
during  his  confulfhip,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  He  was  twice 
elevated  to  the  laft  mentioned  dignity,  by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander; 
for  he  pofTefTed  the  uncommon  advantage  of  deferving  the  efteem 
of  virtuous  princes,  without  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  tyrants.  His 
long  life  was  innocently  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  letters  and  the  peace- 
ful honours  of  Rome ;  and,  till  he  was  named  proconful  of  Africa 
by  the  voice  of  the  fenate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexander17,  he 
appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the  command  of  armies  and  the 
government  of  provinces.  As  long  as  that  emperor  lived,  Africa 
was  happy  under  the  adminiftration  of  his  worthy  reprefentative ; 
after  the  barbarous  Maximin  had  ufurped  the  throne,  Gordianus 
alleviated  the  miferies  which  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  When  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  purple,  he  was  above  fourfcore  years  old ; 
a  laft  and  valuable  remains  of  the  happy  age  of  the  Antonines,. 
whofe  virtues  he  revived  in  his  own  conduct,  and  celebrated  in  an 
elegant  poem  of  thirty  books.  With  the  venerable  proconful,  his 
fon,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was 
likewife  declared  emperor.  His  manners  were  lefs  pure,  but  his 
character  was  equally  amiable  with  that  of  his  father.  Twenty-two 
acknowledged  concubines,  and  a  library  of  fixty-two  thoufand  vo- 
lumes, attefted  the  variety  of  his  inclinations  ;  and  from  the  pro- 
ductions which  he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  defigned  for  ufe  rather  than  for  orientation  lS.  The 
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Roman  people  acknowledged  in  the  features  of  the  younger  Gordiam 
the  refemblance  of  Scipio  Africanus,  recollected  with  pleafurc  that 
his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  refted  the 
public  hope  on  thofe  latent  virtues  which  had  hitherto,  as  they  fondly- 
imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  a  private  life. 

As  foon  as  the  Gordians  had  appeafed  the  firft  tumult  of  a  popu-  They  "  > 

ihe  connrin.i- 
lar  election,  they  removed  their  court  to  Carthage.    They  were  re-  tion  of  their 

ceivedwith  the  acclamations  of  the  Africans,  who  honoured  their  au  °nty" 

virtues,  and  who,  fince  the  vifit  of  Hadrian,  had  never  beheld  ftie 

majefty  of  a  Roman  emperor.    But  thefe  vain  acclamations  neither 

ltrengthened  nor  confirmed  the  title  of  the  Gordians.    They  were 

induced  by  principle,  as  well  as  intereft,  to  folicit  the  approbation 

of  the  fenate ;  and  a  deputation  of  the  nobleft  provincials  was  fent, 

without  delay,  to  Rome,  to  relate  and  juftify  the  conduct  of  their 

countrymen,  who,  having  long  fuffered  with  patience,  were  at  length 

refolved  to  act  with  vigour.    The  letters  of  the  new  princes  were 

modeft  and  refpectful,  excufmg  the  necelTity  which  had  obliged 

them  to  accept  the  Imperial  title;  but  fubmitting  their  election  and: 

their  fate  to  the  fupreme  judgment  of  the  fenate  '9. 

The  inclinations  of  the  fenate  were  neither  doubtful  nor  divided.  Th*fenlJt« 

ratines  tneir 

The  birth  and  noble  alliances  of  the  Gordians,  had  intimately  eleaJ9ri  of  the 

.  Gordian;, 

connected  them  with  the  molt  llluftnous  houfes  of  Rome.  Their 
fortune  had  created  many  dependants  in  that  alTembly,  their  merit 
had  acquired  many  friends.  Their  mild  adminiftration  opened  the 
flattering  profpect  of  the  reftoration,  not  only  of  the  civil  but  even 
of  the  republican  government.  The  terror  of  military  vio- 
lence, which  had  firft  obliged  the  fenate  to  forget  the  murder  of 
Alexander,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  barbarian  peafant 10,  now 
produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  provoked  them  to  alTert  the  injured 
rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  of  Maximin  towards 
the  fenate  was  declared  and  implacable  ;  the  tameft  fubmiflion  had 
not  appeafed  his  fury,  the  moft  cautious  innocence  would  not  re- 
7  move 
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move  his  fufpicions ;  and  even  the  care  of  their  own  fafety  urged 
them  to  {hare  the  fortune  of  an  enterprife,  of  which  (if  unfuccefsful) 
they  were  fure  to  be  the  firft  victims.    Thefe  confiderations,  and 
perhaps  others  of  a  more  private  nature,  were  debated  in  a  previous 
conference  of  the  confuls  and  the  magiftrates.    As  foon  as  their 
refolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  the 
whole  body  of  the  fenate,  according  to  an  ancient  form  of  fecrecy  MJ 
calculated  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  conceal  their  decrees. 
"  Confcript  fathers,"  faid  the  conful  Syllanus,  "  the  two  Gordians, 
"  both  of  confular  dignity,  the  one  your  proconful,  the  other  your 
"  lieutenant,  have  been  declared  emperors  by  the  general  confent 
"  of  Africa.    Let  us  return  thanks,"  he  boldly  continued,  "  to  the 
"  youth  of  Thyfdrus  ;  let  us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful  people 
"  of  Carthage,  our  generous  deliverers  from  an  horrid  monfter. — 
"  Why  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly,  thus  timidly  ?  Why  do  you  caft 
"  thofe  anxious  looks  on  each  other  ?  why  hefitate  ?  Maximin 
<c  is  a  public  enemy!  may  his  enmity  foon  expire  with  him,  and 
<{  may  we  long  enjoy  the  prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the  fa- 
<{  ther,  the  valour  and  conftancy  of  Gordian  the  fon  l~ !"  The 
noble  ardour  of  the  conful  revived  the  languid  fpirit  of  the  fenate. 
and  declares    By  an  unanimous  decree  the  election  of  the  Gordians  was  ratified, 

Maximin  a  . 

pubiicenemy.  Maximin,  his  fon,  and  his  adherents,  were  pronounced  enemies  or 
their  country,  and  liberal  rewards  were  offered  to  whofoever  had 
the  courage  and  good  fortune  to  deftroy  them. 
Aflumes  the  During  the  Emperor's  abfence,  a  detachment  of  the  Prsetorian 
RomTand0  guards  remained  at  Rome,  to  protect  or  rather  to  command  the 
Italy,  capital.    The  prefect  Vitalianus  had  fignalized  his  fidelity  to  Maxi- 

min, by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  had  obeyed,  and  even  prevented, 
the  cruel  mandates  of  the  tyrant.  His  death  alone  could  refcue  the 
authority  of  the  fenate  and  the  lives  of  the  fenators,  from  a  ftate  of 
danger  and  fufpence.  Before  their  refolves  had  tranfpired,  a  quaeftor 
and  fome  tribunes  were  commiffioned  to  take  his  devoted  life* 

They 
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They  executed  the  order  with  equal  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  ;  and  with 
their  bloody  daggers  in  their  hands,  ran  through  the  ftreets,  pro- 
claiming to  the  people  and  the  foldiers,  the  news  of  the  happy  re- 
volution. The  enthufiafm  of  liberty  was  feconded  by  the  promifc 
of  a  large  donative,  in  lands  and  money  ;  the  ftatues  of  Maximin 
were  thrown  down ;  the  capital  of  the  empire  acknowledged,  with 
tranfport,  the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians  and  the  fenate  and 
the  example  of  Rome  was  followed  by  the  reft  of  Italy. 

A  new  fpirit  had  arifen  in  that  affembly,  whofe  long  patience  had  and  prepares 
been  infulted  by  wanton  defpotifm  and  military  licence.     The  war?0"1 
fenate  affumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  with  a  calm  intre- 
pidity, prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  caufe  of  freedom.  Among 
the  confular  fenators  recommended  by  their  merit  and  fervices  to  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  eafy  to  felect  twenty, 
not  unequal  to  the  command  of  an  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
war.    To  thefe  was  the  defence  of  Italy  intrufted.    Each  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  his  refpective  department,  authorized  to  enrol  and 
difcipline  the  Italian  youth ;  and  inftructed  to  fortify  the  ports  and 
highways,  againft  the  impending  invafion  of  Maximin.    A  number 
of  deputies,  chofen  from  the  raoft  illuftrious  of  the  fenatorian  and 
equeftrian  orders,  were  difpatched  at  the  fame  time  to  the  governors 
of  the  feveral  provinces,  earneftly  conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the 
affiftance  of  their  country,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their 
ancient  ties  of  friendfhip  with  the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  The 
general  refpect  with  which  thefe  deputies  were  received,  and  the 
zeal  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  in  favour  of  the  fenate,  fufficiently 
prove  that  the  fubjects  of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon 
diflrefs,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more  to  fear  from 
oppreffion  than  from  refiftance.    The  confeioufnefs  of  that  melan- 
choly truth,  infpires  a  degree  of  perfevering  fury,  feldom  to  be 
found  in  thofe  civil  wars  artificially  fuppor red  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
factious  and  defigning  leaders  z+. 

But 
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D  feat  and        But  while  the  caufe  of  the  Gordians  was  embraced  with  fuch 

death  of  me 

twoGordians.  difFufive  ardour,  the  Gordians   themfelves  were  no  more.  The 
fd  July2.37      feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  approach  of 
Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  who,  with  a  fmall  band  of 
Veterans,  and  a  fierce  hoft  of  barbarians,  attacked  a  faithful,  but 
unwarlike  province.    The  younger  Gordian  fallied  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards,  and  a  numerous  undifciplined 
multitude,  educated  in  the  peaceful  luxury  of  Carthage.    His  ufe- 
lefs  valour  ferved  only  fo  procure  him  an  honourable  death,  in  the 
field  of  battle.    His  aged  father,  whofe  reign  had  not  exceeded 
thirty  fix  days,  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  firft  news  of  the  de- 
feat.   Carthage,  deftitute  of  defence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, and  Africa  was  expofed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  a  flave, 
obliged  to  fatisfy  his  unrelenting  mafter  with  a  large  account  of 
blood  and  treafure  15. 
Ekaionof        The  fate  of  the  Gordians  filled  Rome  with  juft,  but  unexpected 
wSaHmS^  tcn'or-    The  fenate,  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  affected  to 
the  rotate.      tranfact  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  day  :  and  feemed  to  decline* 

gthjuly.         -  J 

with  trembling  anxiety,  the  confideration  of  their  own,  and  the 
public  danger.    A  filent  confternation  prevailed  on  the  afTembly, 
till  a  fenator,  of  the  name  and  family  of  Trajan,  awakened  his 
brethren  from  their  fatal  lethargy.    He  reprefented  to  them,  that 
the  choice  of  cautious  dilatory  meafures  had  been  long  fince  out  of 
their  power  ;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by  nature,  and  exafperated 
by  injuries,  was  advancing  towards  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  military 
force  of  the  empire  j  and  that  their  only  remaining  alternative, 
was  either  to  meet  him  bravely  in  the  field,  or  tamely  to  expect: 
the  tortures  and  ignominious  death  referved  for  unfuccefsful  re- 
bellion.   "  We  have  loft,  continued  he,  two  excellent  princes  j  but 
"  unlefs  we  defert  ourfelves,  the  hopes  of  the  republic  have  not 
♦<l  psrifhed  with  the  Gordians.    Many  are  the  fenators,  whofe  vir- 
tues  have  deferved,  and  whofe  abilities  would  fuftain,  the  Imperial 

"  dignity. 
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"  dignity.  Let  us  elect  two  emperors,  one  of  whom  may  con- 
"  duct  the  war  againft  the  public  enemy,  whilft  his  colleague 
"  remains  at  Rome  to  direct  the  civil  adminiftration.  I  cheerfully 
"  expofe  myfelf  to  the  danger  and  envy  of  the  nomination,  and 
M  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Ratify  my 
"  choice,  confcript  fathers,  or  appoint  in  their  place,  others  more 
"  worthy  of  the  empire.'*  The  general  apprehenfion  filenced  the 
whifpers  of  jealoufy  ;  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  univerfally 
acknowledged  ;  and  the  houfe  refounded  with  the  fincere  acclama- 
tions, of  M  long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperors  Maximus  and 
"  Balbinus.  You  are  happy  in  the  judgment  of  the  fenate  ;  may 
"  the  republic  be  happy  under  your  adminiftration  16  !" 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  emperors  iuftified  the  Their  cha 

,  .  .  rafters. 

moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature  of  their 
talents  feemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his  peculiar  department 
of  peace  and  war,  without  leaving  room  for  jealous  emulation.  Bal- 
binus was  an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  diftinguifhed  fame,  and  a 
wife  magiftrate,  who  had  exercifed  with  innocence  and  applaufe, 
the  civil  jurifdiction  in  almoft  all  the  interior  provinces  of  the 
empire.  His  birth  was  noble  *7,  his  fortune  affluent,  his  manners 
liberal  and  affable.  In  him,  the  love  of  pleafure  was  corrected  by  a 
fenfe  of  dignity,  nor  had  the  habits  of  eafe  deprived  him  of  a 
capacity  for  bufinefs.  The  mind  of  Maximus  was  formed  in  a 
rougher  mould.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he  had  raifed  himfelf 
from  the  meaneft  origin  to  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate  and 
army.  His  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the 
aufterity  of  his  life,  and  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  juftice,  whilfl: 
he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  commanded  the  efteem  of  a  people, 
whofe  affections  were  engaged  in  favour  of  the  more  amiable  Bal- 
binus. The  two  colleagues  had  both  been  confuls,  (Balbinus  had 
twice  enjoyed  that  honourable  office)  both  had  been  named  among 
the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the  fenate,  and  fince  the  one  -was  fixty 
Vol.  I.  B  b  and 
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and  the  other  feventy-four  years  old  **,  they  had  both  attained  the 
full  maturity  of  age  and  experience. 
Tumult  at         After  the  fenate  had  conferred  on  Maximus  and  Balbinus  an 
younger  Gcr-  equal  portion  of  the  confularand  tribunitian  powers,  the  title  of  Fa- 
ciared'csiar.  tners  °^         Country  and  the  joint  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  they 
afcended  to  the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  protectors  of 
Rome  *9.    The  folemn  rites  of  facrifice  were  difturbed  by  a  fedi- 
tion  of  the  people.    The  licentious  multitude  neither  loved  the  rigid 
Maximus,  nor  did  they  fufficiently  fear  the  mild  and  humane  Balbinus. 
Their  increafing  numbers  furrounded  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  with  ob~ 
ftinate  clamours  they  alTerted  their  inherent  right  of  confenting  to 
the  election  of  their  fovereign,  and  demanded,  with  an  apparent 
moderation,  that  befides  the  two  emperors  chofen  by  the  fenate,  a 
third  mould  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a  juft  re- 
turn of  gratitude  to  thofe  princes  who  had  facrificed  their  lives  for 
the  republic.    At  the  head  of  the  city  guards,  and  the  youth  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  feditious  multitude.    The  multitude,  armed  with  fticks 
and  (tones,  drove  them  back  into  the  Capitol.  It  is  prudent  to  yield,, 
when  the  conteft,  whatever  may  be  the  iffue  of  it,  muft  be  fatal 
to  both  parties.    A  boy,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  grandfon 
of  the  elder,  and  nephew  of  the  younger,  Gordian,  was  produced  to 
the  people,  inverted  with  the  ornaments  and  title  of  Casfar.  The 
tumult  was  appeafed   by  this  eafy  condefcenfion  ;   and  the  two 
emperors,  when  they  were  peaceably  acknowledged  in  Rome,  pre- 
pared to  defend  Italy  againft  the  common  enemy. 
Max^min  pre-      Whilft  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolutions  fucceeded  each  other  with 
wcMhe  fe-    inconceivable  rapidity,  the  mind  of  Maximin  was  agitated  by  the 
n^te "and  their  moft  furious  paffions.    He  is  faid  to  have  received  the  news  of  the 

emperors.  .  r 

rebellion  of  the  Gordians,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  fenate  againft 
him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man,  but  the  rage  of  a  wild  beafl: ; 
which,  as  it  could  not  difcharge  itfelf  on  the  diftant  fenate,  threat- 
ened 
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ened  the  life  of  his  fon,  and  of  his  friends,  and  of  all  who  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  perfon.     The  grateful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  Gordians,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  affurance  that 
the  fenate,  laying  afide  all  hopes  of  pardon  or  accommodation,  had 
fubftituted  in  their  room  two  emperors,  with  whofe  merit  he  could 
not  be  unacquainted.     Revenge  was  the  only  confolation  left  to 
Maximin,  and  revenge  could  only  be  obtained  by  arms.  The 
ftrength  of  the  legions  had  been  aflembled  by  Alexander  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.      Three  fuccefsful  campaigns  againft  the 
Germans  and  the  Sarmatians,  had  raifed  their  fame,  confirmed  their 
difcipline,  and  even  increafed  their  numbers,  by  rilling  the  ranks 
with  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  youth.    The  life  of  Maximin  had 
been  fpent  in  war,  and  the  candid  feverity  of  hhiory  cannot  refufe 
him  the  valour  of  a  foldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  experienced 
general  3°.  It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  a  prince  of  fuch  a  cha- 
racter, inftead  of  fufFering  the  rebellion  to  gain  {lability  by  delay,  mould 
immediately  have  marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  thole 
of  the  Tyber,  and  that  his  victorious  army,  inftigated  by  contempt 
for  the  fenate,  and  eager  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  Italy,  mould  have 
burned  with  impatience  to  finifli  the  eafy  and  lucrative  conqueft. 
Yet  as  far  as  we  can  truft  to  the  obfeure  chronology  of  that  period  l\ 
it  appears  that  the  operations  of  fome  foreign  war  deferred  the 
Italian  expedition  to  the  enfuing  fpring.    From  the  prudent  con- 
duct; of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that  the  favage  features  of  his 
character  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  pencil  of  party,  that  his 
paffions,  however  impetuous,  fubmitted  to  the  force  of  reafon,  and 
that  the  barbarian  poifefled  fomething  of  the  generous  fpirit  of 
Sylla,  who  fubdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  before  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  revenge  his  private  injuries  J\ 

When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  advancing  in  excellent  order,  A:  r:' 

'  Italy. 

arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  they  were  terrified  by  the    A- D 

■Feb.  u 

fikflce  and  defolation  that  reigned  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The 
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villages  and  open  towns  had  been  deferted  on  their  approach,  by  the 
inhabitants,  the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the  provifions  removed, 
or  deftroyed,  the  bridges  broke  down,  nor  was  any  thing  left 
which  could  afford  either  fhelter  or  fubfiftence  to  an  invader.  Such 
had  been  the  wife  orders  of  the  generals  of  the  fenate ;  whofe  de- 
fign  was  to  protract  the  war,  to  ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by 
the  flow  operation  of  famine,  and  to  confume  his  ftrength  in  the 
fieges  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  which  they  had  plentifully 
Lqufleia       ^ore<^  w^tn  men  an^  provifions  from  the  deferted  country.  Aquileia 
received  and  withftood  the  firft  (hock  of  the  invafion.    The  ftreams 
that  iffue  from  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic  gulf,  fwelled  by  the  melting 
of  the  winter  fnows      oppofed  an  unexpected  obftacle  to  the  arms 
of  Maximin.    At  length,  on  a  fingular  bridge,  conftructed  with 
art  and  difficulty,  of  large  hogfheads,  he  tranfported  his  army  to 
the  oppofite  bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia,  demolifhed  the  fuburbs,  and  employed  the 
timber  of  the  buildings  in  the  engines  and  towers,  with  which  on 
every  fide  he  attacked  the  city.    The  walls,  fallen  to  decay,  during 
the  fecurity  of  a  long  peace,  had  been  haflily  repaired  on  this  fud- 
den  emergency  ;  but  the  firmed  defence  of  Aquileia  confided  in  the 
conftancy  of  the  citizens  ;  all  ranks  of  whom,   inftead  of  being 
difmayed,  were  animated  by  the  extreme  danger,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  the  tyrant's  unrelenting   temper.     Their  courage  was 
fupported'  and  directed  by  Crifpinus  and  Menophilus,  two  of  the 
twenty  lieutenants  of  the  fenate,  who,  with  a  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  befieged  place.    The  army 
of  Maximin  was  repulfed  in  repeated  attacks,  his  machines  de- 
ftroyed by  mowers  of  artificial  fire,  and  the  generous  enthufiafm  of 
the  Aquileians  was  exalted  into  a  confidence  of  fuccefs,  by  the 
opinion,  that  Belenus,  their  tutelar  deity,  combated  in  perfon  in, 
the  defence  of  his  diftreifed  worlhippers  ,*. 

The 
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The  emperor  Maxim  us,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  ^^j^0*" 
to  fecure  that  important  place,  and  to  haften  the  military  prepa- 
rations, beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the  more  faithful  mirror  of 
reafon  and  policy.  He  was  too  fenfible,  that  a  fingle  town  could 
not  refift  the  perfevering  efforts  of  a  great  army ;  and  he  dreaded, 
left  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  Aquileia, 
fhould  on  a  fudden  relinquifh  the  fruitlefs  fiege,  and  march  diredly 
towards  Rome.  The  fate  of  the  empire  and  the  caufe  of  freedom 
muft  then  be  committed  to  the  chance  of  a  battle;  and  what  arms 
could  he  oppofe  to  the  veteran  legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ? 
Some  troops  newly  levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated  youth 
of  Italy ;  and  a  body  of  German  auxiliaries,  on  whofe  firmnefs  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  it  was  dangerous  to  depend.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
juft  alarms,  the  ftroke  of  domeftic  confpiracy  punifhed  the  crimes 
of  Maximin,  and  delivered  Rome  and  the  fenate  from  the  calamities 
that  would  furely  have  attended  the  victory  of  an  enraged  barba- 
rian. 

The  people  of  Aquileia  had  fcarcely  experienced  any  of  the  Murder  of 

•  r   -        c     r  a  •  •  1      t  11      <•         Maximin  and 

common  miteries  or  a  liege,  their  magazines  were  plentifully  fup-  his  (bo. 
plied,  and  feveral  fountains  within  the  walls  aflured  them  an  in-  A-  April3.8* 
exhauftible  refource  of  frefli  water.  The  foldiers  of  Maximin 
were,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon, 
and  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  naked  country  was  ruined,  the 
rivers  filled  with  the  flam  and  polluted  with  blood.  A  fpirit  of 
defpair  and  difaffedion  began  to  difFufe  itfelf  among  the  troops  ; 
and  as  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intelligence,  they  eafily  believed 
that  the  whole  empire  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  fenate,  and  that 
they  were  left  as  devoted  vidims  to  perifh  under  the  impregnable 
walls  of  Aquileia.  The  fierce  temper  of  the  tyrant  was  exafperated 
by  difappointments,  which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice  of  his 
army ;  and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty,  inftead  of  ftriking 
terror,  infpired  hatred  and  a  juft  defire  of  revenge.    A  party  of 

Prastorian 
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Praetorian  guards,  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed  the  fentence  of  the  fenate. 
Maximin,  abandoned  by  his  guards,  was  flain  in  his  tent,  with  his 
fon,  whom  he  had  affbciated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  Anu- 
linus  the  praefecl:,  and  the  principal  miaifters  of  his  tyranny  3S. 
Their  heads,  borne  on  the  point  of  fpears,  convinced  the  citizens  of 
Aquileia,  that  the  fiege  was  at  an  end ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
thrown  open,  a  liberal  market  was  provided  for  the  hungry 
troops  of  Maximin,  and  the  whole  army  joined  in  folemn  protefta- 
tions  of  fidelity  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  their 

Km  portrait.  ]awfuj  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Such  was  the  deferved 
fate  of  a  brutal  favage,  deftitute,  as  he  has  generally  been  re- 
prefented,  of  every  fentiment  that  diftinguifhes  a  civilized  or 
even  a  human  being.  The  body  was  fuited  to  the  foul.  The  Ma- 
ture of  Maximin  exceeded  the  meafure  of  eight  feet,  and  circum- 
ftances  almoft  incredible  are  related  of  his  matchlefs  ftrength  and 
appetite  '6.  Had  he  lived  in  a  lefs  enlightened  age,  tradition  and 
poetry  might  well  have  defcribed  him  as  one  of  thofe  monftrous 
giants,  whofe  fupernatural  power  was  conflandy  exerted  for  the 
deftruction  of  mankind. 

joy  of  the  ;  It  is  eaficr  to  conceive  than  to  defcribe  the  univerfal  joy  of  the 
Roman  world  on  the  rail  or  the  tyrant,  the  news  or  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  carried  in  four  days  from  Aquileia  to  Rome.  The  re- 
turn of  Maximus  was  a  triumphal  proceflion,  his  colleague  and  young 
Gordian  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  three  princes  entered  the  capi- 
tal attended  by  the  ambafladors  of  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  faluted 
with  the  fplendid  offerings  of  gratitude  and  fuperftition,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  unfeigned  acclamations  of  the  fenate  and  people,  who 
perfuaded  themfelves  that  a  golden  age  would  fucceed  to  an  age  of 
iron37.  The  conduct  of  the  two  emperors  correfponded  with  thefe 
expectations.  They  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon  ;  and  the  rigour 
of  the  one  was  tempered  by  the  other's  clemency.    The  oppreffive 
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taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded  the  rights  of  inheritance  and 
fucceftion,  were  repealed,  or  at  leaft  moderated.  Difcipline  was 
revived,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  fenate  many  wife  laws  were  en- 
acted by  their  imperial  minifters,  who  endeavoured  to  reftore  a  civil 
eonftitution  on  the  ruins  of  military  tyranny.  "  What  reward  may 
"  we  expect  for  delivering  Rome  from  amonfter  ?"  was  the  queftion 
afked  by  Maximus,  in  a  moment  of  freedom  and  confidence.  Bal- 
binus  anfvvered  it  without  hefitation,  "  The  love  of  the  fenate,  of 
"  the  people,  and  of  all  mankind,"  "Alas!"  replied  his  more 
penetrating  colleague,  "Alas!  I  dread  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers, 
"  and  the  fatal  effects  of  their  refentment  JV  His  apprehenfions 
were  but  too  well  juftified  by  the  event. 

Whilft  Maximus  was  preparing  to  defend  Italy  againft  the  com-  Seditions  at 
mon  foe,  Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Rome,  had  been  engaged  in  Rome, 
fcenes  of  blood  and  interline  difcord.  Diftruft  and  jealoufy  reigned 
in  the  fenate ;  and  even  in  the  temples  where  they  afTembled,  every 
fenator  carried  either  open  or  concealed  arms.  In  the  midft  of  their 
deliberations,  two  veterans  of  the  guards,  actuated  either  by  curiofity  or 
a  finifter  motive,  audacioufly  thruft  themfelves  into  the  houfc,  and 
advanced  by  degrees  beyond  the  altar  of  Victory.  Gallicanus,  a 
eonfular,  and  Maecenas,  a  Prastorian  fenator,  viewed  wnh  indigna- 
tion their  infolent  intrufion  :  drawing  their  daggers  they  laid  the 
fpies,  for  fuch  they  deemed  them,  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
then  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  fenate,  imprudently  exhorted  the 
multitude  to  mafiacre  the  Praetorians,  as  the  fecret  adherents  of  the 
tyrant.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  firft  fury  of  the  tumult  took  refuge 
in  the  camp,  which  they  defended  with  fuperior  advantage  againft: 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  people,  affifted  by  the  numerous  bands 
of  gladiators,  the  property  of  opulent  nobles.  The  civil  war  lafted 
many  days,  with  infinite  lofs  and  confufiori  on  both  fides.  When 
the  pipes  Were  broken  that  fupplied  the  camp  with  wat^r,  the  Prcc- 
torians  were  reduced  to  intolerable  diftrefs  ;  but  in  their  turn  they 

made 
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made  defperate  fallies  into  the  city,  fet  lire  to  a  great  number  of 
houfes,  and  filled  the  ftreets  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
emperor  Balbinus  attempted,  by  ineffectual  edicts  and  precarious 
truces,  to  reconcile  the  factions  at  Rome.    But  their  animofity, 
though  fmothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
foldiers,  detefling  the  fenate  and  the  people,  defpifed  the  weaknefs 
of  a  prince  who  wanted  either  the  fpirit  or  the  power  to  command 
the  obedience  of  his  fubjects 
Difcontent  of     After  the  tyrant's  death,  his  formidable  army  had  acknowledged, 
guards!*  "*    from  neceffity  rather  than  from  choice,  the  authority  of  Maximus,who 
tranfported  himfelf  without  delay  to  the  camp  before  Aquileia.  As 
foon  as  he  had  received  their  oath  of  fidelity,  he  addreffed  them  in 
terms  full  of  mildnefs  and  moderation  ;   lamented,   rather  than 
arraigned,  the  wild  diforders  of  the  times,  and  afTured  the  foldiers, 
that  of  all  their  paft  conduct,  the  fenate  would  remember  only  their 
generous  defertion  of  the  tyrant,  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their 
duty.    Maximus  enforced  his  exhortations  by  a  liberal  donative, 
purified  the  camp  by  a  folemn  facrifice  of  expiation,  and  then  dif- 
miffed  the  legions  to  their  feveral  provinces,  impreffed,  as  he  hoped, 
with  a  lively  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  obedience  +°.    But  nothing  could 
reconcile  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Prsetorians.    They  attended  the 
emperors  on  the  memorable  day  of  their  public  entry  into  Rome  ; 
but  amidft  the  general  acclamations,  the  fullen  dejected  countenance 
of  the  guards,  fufficiently  declared  that  they  confidered  themfelves 
as  the  object,  rather  than  the  partners  of  the  triumph.    When  the 
whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp,  thofe  who  had  ferved  under 
Maximin,  and  thofe  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  began  to  mingle 
their  complaints  and  apprehenfions.    The  emperors  chofen  by  the 
army  had  perifhed  with  ignominy  ;  thofe  elected  by  the  fenate 
were  feated  on  the  throne  4'.    The  long  difcord  between  the  civil 
and  military  powers  was  decided  by  a  war,  in  which  the  former 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory.    The  foldiers  muft  now  learn  a 

new 
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new  doctrine  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fenate  ;  and  whatever  clemency 
was  affected  by  that  politic  affembly,  they  dreaded  a  flow  revenge, 
coloured  by  the  name  of  difcipline,  and  juftified  by  fair  pretences 
of  the  public  good.  But  their  fate  was  flill  in  their  own  hands, 
and  if  they  had  courage  to  defpife  the  vain  terrors  of  an  impotent 
republic,  it  was  eafy  to  convince  the  world,  that  thofe  who  were 
mafters  of  the  arms,  were  mafters  of  the  authority  of  the  ftate. 

When  the  fenate  elected  two  princes,  it  is  probable  that,  befides  Maflacreof 

.       .    ,       i         r         c  •  r-  Maximus  aDd 

the  declared  reaion  or  providing  for  the  various  emergencies  of  Baibinus. 
peace  and  war,  they  were  actuated  by  the  fecret  defire  of  weaken- 
ing by  divifion  the  defpotifm  of  the  fupreme  magistrate.  Their 
policy  was  effectual,  but  it  proved  fatal  both  to  their  emperors  and 
to  themfelves.    The  jealoufy  of  power  was  foon  exafperated  by  the 
»   difference  of  character.    Maximus  defpifed  Baibinus  as  a  luxurious 
noble,  and  was  in  his  turn  difdained  by  his  colleague  as  an  obfcure 
foldier.    Their  filent  difcord  was  underftood  rather  than  feen  42 ; 
but  the  mutual  confcioufnefs  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any 
vigorous  meafures  of  defence  againft  their  common  enemies  of  the 
Praetorian  camp.    The  whole  city  was  employed  in  the  Capitoline  A  D  8 
games,  and  the  emperors  were  left  almoft  alone  in  the  palace.    On  JuIy  "S- 
a  fudden  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  defperate 
afTailins.    Ignorant  of  each  other's  fituation  or  defigns,  for  they  al- 
ready occupied  very  diftant  apartments,  afraid  to  give  or  to  receive 
afliftance,  they  wafted  the  important  moments  in  idle  debates  and 
fruitiefs  recriminations.    The  arrival  of  the  guards  put  an  end  to 
the  vain  ftrife.    They  feized  on  thefe  emperors  of  the  fenate,  for 
fuch  they  called  them  with  malicious  contempt,  (tripped  them  of 
their  garments,  and  dragged  them  in  infolent  triumph  through  the 
ftreets  of  Rome,  with  a  defign  of  inflicting  a  flow  and  cruel  death 
on  thefe  unfortunate  princes.    The  fear  of  a  refcue  from  the  faith- 
ful Germans  of  the  Imperial  guards,  (hortened  their  tortures,  and 
Vol.  I.  C  c  their 
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their  bodies,  mangled  with  a  thoufand  wounds,  were  left  expofed  to 
the  infults  or  to  the  pity  of  the  populace45. 
The  third         In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  fix  princes  had  been  cut  off  by 
mains  fole*"    the  fword.    Gordian,  who  had  already  received  the  title  of  Casfar, 
emperor.       wag       oniv  perf0n  that  occurred  to  the  foldiers  as  proper  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne  4\    They  carried  him  to  the  camp,  and  unani- 
moufly  faluted  him  Auguftus  and  emperor.    His  name  was  dear  to 
the  fenate  and  people ;  his  tender  age  promifed  a  long  impunity  of 
military  licence ;  and  the  fubmiffion  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  to 
the  choice  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  faved  the  republic,  at  the  ex- 
pence  indeed  of  its  freedom  and  dignity,  from  the  horrors  of  a  new 
civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  4S. 
innocence         As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
GotdTan"23  °f  °^       death,  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to  us  with 
greater  accuracy  than  it  really  is,  would  contain  little  more  than  the 
account  of  his  education,  and  the  conduct  of  the  minifters,  who  by 
turns  abufed  or  guided  the  fimplicity  of  his  unexperienced  youth. 
Immediately  after  his  acceffion,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mo- 
ther's eunuchs,  that  pernicious  vermin  of  the  Eaft,  who,  fince  the 
days  of  Elagabalus,  had  infected  the  Roman  palace.    By  the  artful 
confpiracy  of  thefe  wretches,  an  impenetrable  veil  was  drawn  be- 
tween an  innocent  prince  and  his  oppreffed  fubjects,  the  virtuous 
difpofition  of  Gordian  was  deceived,  and  the  honours  of  the  empire 
fold  without  his  knowledge,  though  in  a  very  public  manner,  to 
the  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind.    We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortu- 
nate accident  the  emperor  efcaped  from  this  ignominious  flavery, 
and  devolved  his  confidence  on  a  minifter,  whofe  wife  councils  had 
no  object  except  the  glory  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  happinefs  of 
A  D  24c    the  PeoP^e«    It  fhould  feem  that  love  and  learning  introduced  Mifi- 
^otTof  MUi     theus  to  the  favour  of  Gordian.    The  young  prince  married  the 
ibeus.         daughter  of  his  mafter  of  rhetoric,  and  promoted  his  father-in-law 
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to  the  firft  offices  of  the  empire.  Two  admirable  letters  that  pafied 
between  them,  are  ftill  extant.  The  minifter,  with  the  confcious 
dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates  Gordian  that  he  is  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs  46,  and  ftill  more,  that  he  is  fenfible  of 
his  deliverance.  The  emperor  acknowledges,  with  an  amiable  con- 
fufion,  the  errors  of  his  paft  conduct ;  and  laments,  with  fingular 
propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a  monarch,  from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of 
courtiers  perpetually  labour  to  conceal  the  truth  47 . 

The  life  of  Mifitheus  had  been  fpent  in  the  profeffion  of  letters,  The  Perfian 
not  of  arms ;  yet  fuch  was  the  verfatile  genius  of  that  great  man,  a.  D.  242. 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  Praetorian  praefett,  he  difcharged  the 
military  duties  of  his  place  with  vigour  and  ability.  The  Perfians 
had  invaded  Mefopotamia,  and  threatened  Antioch.  By  the  per- 
fuafion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  young  emperor  quitted  the  luxury 
of  Rome,  opened,  for  the  laft  time  recorded  in  hiftory,  the  temple  of 
Janus,  and  marched  in  perfon  into  the  Eaft.  On  his  approach  with 
a  great  army,  the  Perfians  withdrew  their  garrifons  from  the  cities 
which  they  had  already  taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris.  Gordian  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  announcing  to  the 
fenate  the  firft  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  afcribed  with  a  becom- 
ing modefty  and  gratitude  to  the  wifdom  of  his  father  and  prsefecl. 
During  the  whole  expedition,  Mifitheus  watched  over  the  fafety 
and  difcipline  of  the  army  ;  whilft  he  prevented  their  dangerous 
murmurs  by  maintaining  a  regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by  efta- 
blifliing  ample  magazines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  ftraw,  barley,  and 
wheat,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  frontier  48.  But  the  profperity  of 
Gordian  expired  with  Mifitheus,  who  died  of  a  flux,  not  without  .  _ 

.  .  ....  .  A.  D.  243, 

very  ftrong  fufpicions  of  poifon.    Philip,  his  fucceflbr  in  the  prae-  Arts  of 

Philip. 

fe&ure,  was  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  confequently,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  a  robber  by  profeffion.  His  rife  from  fo  obfeure  a  fixa- 
tion to  the  firft  dignities  of  the  empire,  feems  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  bold  and  able  leader.    But  his  boldnefs  prompted  him  to  afpire 
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to  the  throne,  and  his  abilities  were  employed  to  fupplant,  not  to 
ferve,  his  indulgent  matter.  The  minds  of  the  foidiers  were  irri- 
tated by  an  artificial  fcarcity,  created  by  his  contrivance  in  the 
camp  ;  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and 
incapacity  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace  the  fuc- 
ceflive  fteps  of  the  fecret  confpiracy  and  open  fedition,  which  were 
at  length  fatal  to  Gordian.    A  fepulchral  monument  was  erected 

Murder  of  0 

Gordian.       to  his  memory  on  the  fpot  49  where  he  was  killed,  near  the  conflux 
A  D  244.  •  ■    1  ■ 

March.         °f  tne  Euphrates  with  the  little  river  Aboras  50 .    The  fortunate 
Philip,  raifed  to  the  empire  by  the  votes  of  the  foidiers,  found  a 
ready  obedience  from  the  fenate  and  the  provinces 
Form  of  a         ^e  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  the  ingenious,  though  fomewhat 
military  re-     fanciful  defcription,  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  own  times 

public. 

has  traced  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 
*•  What  in  that  age  was  called  the  Roman  empire,  was  only  an 
"  irregular  republic,  not  unlike  the  Ariftocracy 51  of  Algiers55,  where 
w  the  militia,  pofleffed  of  the  fovereignty,  creates  and  depofes  a 
"  magiftrate,  who  is  ftyled  a  Dey.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid 
*'  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  military  government  is,  in  fome 
44  re i peels,  more  republican  than  monarchical.    Nor  can  it  be  faid 
4<  that  the  foidiers  only  partook  of  the  government  by  their  dif- 
"  obedience  and  rebellions.    The  fpecches  made  to  them  by  the 
ct  emperors,  were  they  not  at  length  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe 
**  formerly  pronounced  to  the  people  by  the  confuls  and  the  tri- 
"  bunes?    And  although  the  armies  had  no  regular  place  or  forms 
**  of  aflembly;  though  their  debates  were  fhort,  their  action  fudden, 
"  and  their  refolves  feldom  the  refult  of  cool  reflection,  did  they  not 
*'  difpofe,  with  abfolute  lway,  of  the  public  fortune  ?    What  was 
*  the  emperor,  except  the  minifter  of  a  violent  government  elected 
**  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  foidiers  ? 

"  When  the  army  had  elected    Philip,    who  was  Praetorian 
M  prefect  to  the  third  Gordian  ;   the  latter  demanded,  that  he 
6  M  might 
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"  might  remain  fole  emperor  ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it. 
c<  He  requefted,  that  the  power  might  be  equally  divided  between 
"  them  ;  the  array  would  not  liften  to  his  fpeech.  He  confented 
to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  Csefar  ;  the  favour  was  refufed 
him.  He  defired,  at  leaft,  he  might  be  appointed  Praetorian 
praefett ;  his  prayer  was  rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his 
"  life.  The  army,  in  thefe  feveral  judgments,  exercifed  the  fu- 
"  preme  magiftracy."  According  to  the  hiftorian,  whofe  doubtful 
narrative  the  prefident  De  Montefquieu  has  adopted,  Philip,  who, 
during  the  whole  tranfaction,  had  preferved  a  fullen  filence,  was 
inclined  to  fpare  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefa&or  ;  till,  recollect- 
ing that  his  innocence  might  excite  a  dangerous  companion  in  the 
Roman  world  ;  he  commanded,  without  regard  to  his  fuppliant 
cries,  that  he  mould  be  feized,  ftript,  and  led  away  to  inftant  death. 
After  a  moment's  paufe  the  inhuman  fentence  was  executed  s+. 

On  his  return  from  the  eaft  to  Rome,  Philip,  defirous  of  ob-  Reign  of 
literating  the  memory  of  his  crimes,  and  of  captivating  the  affections  lhliip" 
of  the  people,  folemnized  the  fecular  games  with  infinite  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Since  their  inftitution  or  revival  by  Au- 
guftus  55,  they  had  been  celebrated  by  Claudius,  by  Domitian,  and 
by  Severus,  and  were  now  renewed,  the  fifth  time,  on  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  full  period  of  a  thoufand  years  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.     Every  circumflance  of  the  fecular  games  was  SecuIar 

*  "  games. 

feilfully  adapted  to  infpire  the  fuperftitious  mind  with  deep  and  A.  D. 
folemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them  56  exceeded  the 
term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none  of  the  fpeclators  had  already  feen 
them,  none  could  flatter  themfelves  with  the  expectation  of  be- 
holding them  a  fecond  time.  The  myftic  faciificcs  were  performed, 
during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ;  and  the  Campus- 
Martius  refounded  with  mufic  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated 
with  innumerable  lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  grangers 
were  excluded  from  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  republic.  A 
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chorus  of  twenty-feven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins  of  nohle  fa- 
milies, and  whofe  parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  propitious 
gods  in  the  favour  of  the  prefent,  and  the  hope  of  the  rifing  gene- 
ration ;  requefting,  in  religious  hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith 
of  their  ancient  oracles,  they  would  ftill  maintain  the  virtue,  the 
felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  The  magnificence 
of  Philip's  mows  and  entertainments  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  fuperftition, 
whilft  the  refle&ing  few  revolved  in  their  anxious  minds  the  part 
hiftory  and  the  future  fate  of  the  empire. 

Since  Romulus,  with  a  fmall  band  of  fhepherds  and  outlaws,  for- 
tified himfelf  on  the  hills  near  the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had  already 
elapfed58.  During  the  four  firft  ages,  the  Romans,  in  the  laborious 
fchool  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and  government. 
By  the  vigorous  exertion  of  thofe  virtues,  and  by  the  afliftance  of 
fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the  courfe  of  the  three  fucceeding 
centuries,  an  abfolute  empire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa.  The  laft  three  hundred  years  had  been  confumed  in 
apparent  profperity  and  internal  decline.  The  nation  of  foldiers, 
magiftrates,  and  legiflators,  who  compofed  the  thirty-five  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people,  was  difTolved  into  the  common  mafs  of 
mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions  of  fervile  provin- 
cials, who  had  received  the  name,  without  adopting  the  fpirit 
of  Romans.  A  mercenary  army,  levied  among  the  fubjecls  and 
barbarians  of  the  frontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  pre- 
ferved  and  abufed  their  independence.  By  their  tumultuary  elec- 
tion, a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
Rome,  and  inverted  with  defpotic  power  over  the  conquefts  and  over 
the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ftill  extended  from  the  Weftern 
Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.    To  the  undifcerning  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip  appeared 

a  monarch 
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a  monarch  no  lefs  powerful  than  Hadrian  or  Auguftus.  The  form 
was  ftill  the  fame,  but  the  animating  health  and  vigour  were  fled. 
The  induftry  of  the  people  was  difcouraged  and  exhaufled  by  a 
long  feries  of  oppreffion.  The  difcipline  of  the  legions,  which 
alone,  after  the  extinction  of  every  other  virtue,  had  propped  the 
greatnefs  of  the  ftate,  was  corrupted  by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed 
by  the  weaknefs  of  the  emperors.  The  ftrength  of  the  frontiers, 
which  had  always  confifted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortifications, 
was  infenfibly  undermined  ;  and  the  faireft  provinces  were  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rapacioufnefs  or  ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who  fooa 
difcovered  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power. 
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The  barba- 
rians of  the 
Eaft  and  of 
the  North. 


Revolutions 
of  Afia. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Jlate  of  Perfia  after  the  refloration  of  the  mo- 
narchy by  Artaxerxes. 

WHENEVER  Tacitus  indulges  himfelf  in  thofe  beautiful 
epifodes,  in  which  he  relates  fome  domeftic  tranfaction  of 
the  Germans  or  of  the  Parthians,  his  principal  objedl  is  to  relieve  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  a  uniform  fcene  of  vice  and  mhery. 
From  the  reign  of  Auguftus  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
enemies  of  Rome  were  in  her  bofom  ;  the  tyrants,  and  the  foldiers ; 
and  her  profperity  had  a  very  diftant  and  feeble  intereft  in  the  revo- 
lutions that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates. 
But  when  the  military  order  had  levelled,  in  wild  anarchy,  the  power 
of  the  prince,  the  laws  of  the  fenate,  and  even  the  difcipline  of  the 
camp,  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and  of  the  eaft,  who  had  long 
hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldly  attacked  the  provinces  of  a  declin- 
ing monarchy.  Their  vexatious  inroads  became  formidable  inva- 
sions, and,  after  a  long  viciffitude  of  mutual  calamities,  many  tribes 
of  the  victorious  invaders  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  thefe  great 
events,'  we  mall  endeavour  to  form  a  previous  idea  of  the  character, 
forces,  and  defigns  of  thofe  nations  who  avenged  the  caufe  of 
Hannibal  and  Mithridates. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  whilft  the  forefts  that  covered 
Europe  afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  favages,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Afia  were  already  collected  into  populous  cities,  and  re- 
duced under  extenfive  empires,  the  feat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and 
of  defpotifm.  The  Aflyrians  reigned  over  the  Eaft  till  the  fcepter 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  enervated 
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fucceffors.  The  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  divided  their  power, 
and  were  themfelves  fwallowed  up  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Perfians, 
whofe  arm-s  could  not  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Afia. 
Followed,  as  it  is  faid,  by  two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  defcendant 
of  Cyrus,  invaded  Greece.  Thirty  thoufand  foUiers,  under  the 
command  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip,  who  was  intrufted  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  glory  and  revenge,  were  fufficient  to  fubdue 
Perfia.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Seleucus  ufurped  and  loft  the 
Macedonian  command  over  the  Eaft.  About  the  fame  time,  that, 
by  an  ignominious  treaty,  they  refigned  to  the  Romans  the  country 
on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus,  they  were  driven  by  the  Parthians,  an 
obfeure  horde,  of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Afia.  The  formidable  power  of  the  Parthians,  which  fpread  from 
India  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  was  in  its  turn  fubverted  by  Ardfhir, 
or  Artaxerxes ;  ihe  founder  of  a  new  dynafty,  which,  under  the 
name  of  SafTanides,  governed  Perfia  till  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whofe  fatal  influence  was  foon  experienced  by 
the  Romans,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  after  the  Chriftian  sera  \ 

Artaxerxes  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  the  armies  of  ThePe[fian 

°  *  monarchy 

Artaban,  the  laft  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  'eftored  by 

,  ,  Artaxerxes. 

driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude,  the  cuftomary 
reward  for  fuperior  merit.  His  birth  was  obfeure,  and  the  obfeurity 
equally  gave  room  to  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies,  and  the  flattery 
of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the  fcandal  of  the  former,  Arta- 
xerxes fprang  from  the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife 
with  a  common  foldier  3.  The  latter  reprefent  him,  as  defcended 
from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia,  though  time  and 
misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  his  anceftors  to  the  humble  ftation 
of  private  citizens  4.  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy,  he 
aflerted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged  the  noble  taik  of 
delivering  the  Perfians  from  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
Vol.  I.  D  d  groaned 
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groaned  above  five  centuries  fince  the  death  of  Darius.  The  Par- 
thians  were  defeated  in  three  great  battles.  In  the  laft  of  thefe 
their  king  Artaban  was  flain,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  for 
ever  broken  s.  The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  folemnly  acknow- 
ledged in  a  great  aflembly  held  at  Balch  in  Khorafan.  Two 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Arfaces  were  confounded 
among  the  proflrate  fatraps.  A  third,  more  mindful  of  ancient 
grandeur  than  of  prefent  neceflity,  attempted  to  retire,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  vaffals,  towards  their  kinfman,  the  king  of 
Armenia  ;  but  this  little  army  of  deferters  was  intercepted,  and  cut 
off,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  conqueror  6,  who  boldly  affumed  the 
double  diadem,  and  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  predeceflbr.  But  thefe  pompous  titles,  inftead  of 
gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Perfian,  ferved  only  to  admonifh  him 
of  his  duty,  and  to  inflame  in  his  foul,  the  ambition  of  reftoring,  in 
their  full  fplendour,  the  religion  and  empire  of  Cyrus. 
R/f"°™flon      I.  During  the  long  fervitude  of  Perfia  under  the  Macedonian 
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religion.       and  the  Parthian  yoke,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  had  mu- 
tually  adopted   and  corrupted  each   other's  fuperftitions.  The 
Arfacides,  indeed,  praclifed  the  worfhip  of  the  Magi  ;  but  they 
difgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry. 
The  memory  of  Zoroafter,  the  ancient  prophet  and  philofopher 
of  the  Perfians  7,  was  (till  revered  in  the  Eaft  ;  but  the  obfolete  and 
myfterioUfr  language,  in  which  the  Zendavefta  was  compofed  % 
opened  a  field  of  difpute  to  feventy  fects,  which  had  arifen  in- 
his  religion,  and  were  all  equally  derided  by  a  crowd  of  infi- 
dels, who  rejected  the  divine  million  and  miracles  of  the  prophet; 
To  fupprefs  the  idolaters,  reunite  the  fchifmatics,  and  confute  the 
unbelievers,  by  the  infallible  decifion  of  a  general  council,  the 
pious  Artaxerxes  fummoned  the  Magi  fromall  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Thefe  priefts,  who  had  fo  long  fighed  in  contempt  and  obfcurity, 
obeyed  the  welcome  fummons  j  and  on  the  appointed  day  appeared, 
i  to 
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to  the  number  of  about  eighty  thoufand.    But  as  neither  reafon 
nor  enthufiafm  could  have  guided  fo  tumultuary  an  aflembly,  it 
was  reduced,  by  fucceflive  operations,  to  forty  thoufand,  to  four 
thoufand,  to  four  hundred,  to  forty,  and  at  laft  to  feven  Magi, 
the  moft  refpected  for  their  learning  and  piety.    One  of  thefe, 
Erdaviiaph,  a  young  hut  holy  prelate,  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  brethren,  three  cups  of  foporiferous  wine.    He  drank  them 
off,  and  inftantly  fell  into  a  long  and  profound  fleep.    As  foon 
as  he  waked,  he  related  to  the  king  and  to  the  believing  multi- 
tude, his  journey  to  Heaven,  and  his  intimate  conferences  with  the 
Deity.    Every  doubt  was  filenced  by  this  fupernatural  evidence  > 
and  the  articles  of  the  faith  of  Zoroafter  were  fixed  with  equal 
authority  and  precifion  9.    A  fhort  delineation  of  that  celebrated 
fyftem  will  be  found  ufeful,  not  only  to  difplay  the  character  of  the 
Perlian  nation,  but  to  illuftrate  many  of  their  moft  important  tranf- 
actions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Roman  empire  io. 

The  great  and  fundamental  article  of  the  fyftem,  was  the  ce-  Per^n  the- 

.  ....       °'°gy ;  two 

lebrated  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  a  bold  and  injudicious  principles. 

attempt  of  Eaftern  philofophy  to  reconcile  the  exiftence  of  moral 
and  phyfical  evil,  with  the  attributes  of  a  beneficent  Creator  and 
governor  of  the  world.    The  firft  and  original  Being,  in  whom,  or 
by  whom,  the  univerfe  exifts,  is  denominated  in  the  writings 
of  Zoroafter,  Time  without  bounds  \  but  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
this  infinite  fubftance  feems  rather  a  metaphyfical  abftraction  of  the 
mind,  than  a  real  object  endowed  with  felf-confcioufnefs,  or  poffefled 
of  moral  perfections.    From  either  the  blind,  or  the  intelligent 
operation  of  this  infinite  Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an  affinity 
with  the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  fecondary  but  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  univerfe,  were  from  all  eternity  produced,  Ormufd 
and  Ahriman,  each  of  them  poffefled  of  the  powers  of  creation,  but 
each  difpofed,  by  his  invariable  nature,  to  exercife  them  with  dif- 
ferent defigns.    The  principle  of  good  is  eternally  abforbed  in  light; 
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the  principle  of  evil  eternally  buried  in  darknefs.  The  wife  benevo- 
lence  of  Ormufd  formed  man  capable  of  virtue,  and  abundantly  pro- 
vided his  fair  habitation  with  the  materials  of  happinefs.  By  his 
vigilant  providence,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  order  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the  elements  are  preferved. 
But  the  malice  of  Ahriman  has  long  fince  pierced  Ormufd1  s  egg-y 
or,  in  other  words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of  his  works.  Since 
that  fatal  irruption,  the  moft  minute  particles  of  good  and  evil 
are  intimately  intermingled  and  agitated  together  ;  the  ranked 
poifons  fpring  up  amid  ft  the  moft  falutary  plants  ;  deluges,  earth- 
quakes, and  conflagrations,  atteft  the  conflict  of  Nature,  and  the. 
little  world  of  man  is  perpetually  fhaken  by  vice  and  misfortune. 
Whilft  the  reft  of  human  kind  are  led  away  captives  in  the  chains 
of  their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful  Pcrfian  alone,  referves  his 
religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and  protector  Ormufd,  and  fights 
under  his  banner  of  light,  in  the  full  confidence,  that  he  mall,  in 
the  laft  day,  (hare  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  At  that  decifive 
period,  the  enlightened  wifdom  of  goodnefs  will  render  the  power 
of  Ormufd  fuperior  to  the  furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and 
his  followers,  difarmed  and  fubdued,  will  fink  into  their  native 
darknefs  ;  and  virtue  will  maintain  the  eternal  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  univerfe 

Religious  The  theology  of  Zoroafter  was  darkly  comprehended  by  foreigners, 

worthy.  an(j  even'Dy  the  far  greater  number  of  his  difciples  ;  but  the  moft 
carelefs  obfervers  were  ftruck  with  the  philofophic  fimplicity  of  the 
Perfian  worfhip.  "  That  people,  fays  Herodotus  rejects  the 
•*  ufe  of  temples,  of  altars,  and  of  ftatues,  and  fmiles  at  the  folly  of 
**  thofe  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods  are  fprung  from, 
u  or  bear  any  affinity  with  the  human  nature.  The  tops  of  the 
il  higheft  mountains  are  the  places  chofen  for  facrifices.  Hymns 
"  and  prayers  are  the  principal  worfhip;  the  Supreme  God  who 
44  fills  the  wide  circle  of  Heaven,  is  the  object  to  whom  they  are 
6  "  addreffed." 
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"  addrefied.''  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  polytheift, 
he  accufes  them  of  adoring  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  the  Winds,  and 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  the  Perfians  of  every  age  have  denied 
the  charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal  conduct,  which  might 
appear  to  give  a  colour  to  it.  The  elements,  and  more  particu- 
larly Fire,  Light,  and  the  Sun,  whom  they  called  Mithra,  were  the 
objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  becaufe  they  confidered  them  as 
the  pureft  fymbols,  the  nobleft  productions,  and  the  moft  powerful 
agents  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Nature  IJ. 

Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lafting  impreflion  on  ^e™°™" 
the  human  mind,  muft  exercife  our  obedience,  by  enjoining  practices  precept;, 
of  devotion,  for  which  we  can  affign  no  reafon  ;  and  muft  acquire  our 
efteem,  by  inculcating  moral  duties  analogous  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  hearts.  The  religion  of  Zoroafter  was  abundantly  provided 
with  the  former,  and  poflefied  a  fufficient  portion  of  the  latter.  At 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  faithful  Perfian  was  inverted  with  a  myf- 
terious  girdle,  the  badge  of  the  divine  protection  ;  and  from  that 
moment,  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  even  the  moft  indifferent 
or  the  moft  neceftary,  were  fanctified  by  their  peculiar  prayers, 
ejaculations,  or  genuflexions  j  the  omiffion  of  which,  under  any 
circumftances,  was  a  grievous  fin,  not  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  v'o-> 
lation  of  the  moral  duties.  The  moral  duties,  however,  of  juftice, 
mercy,  liberality,  &c.  were  in  their  turn  required  of  the  difciple  ot 
Zoroafter,  who  wifhcd  to  efcape  the  perfecution  of  Ahriman,  and  to 
live  with  Ormufd  in  a  blifsful  eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety  't. 

But  there  are  fome  remarkable  inftances,  in  which  Zoroafter  lays  Encourage- 
afide  the  prophet,  affumes  the  legiflator,  and  dilcovers  a  liberal  "ulfurc^ 
concern  for  private  and  public  happinefs,  feldom  to  be  found  among 
the  groveling  or  vifionary  fchemes  of  fuperftition.     Fading  and 
celibacy,  the  common  means  of  purchafing  the  divine  favour, 
he  condemns  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection  cf  the  beft 
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gifts  of  providence.  The  faint,  in  the  Magian  religion,  is  obliged 
to  beget  children,  to  plant  ufeful  trees,  to  deftroy  noxious  animals, 
to  convey  water  to  the  dry  lands  of  Perfia,  and  to  work  out  his 
falvation  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture.  We  may  quote 
from  the  Zendavefta  a  wife  and  benevolent  maxim,  which  com- 
penfates  for  many  an  abfurdity.  "  He  who  fows  the  ground  with 
"  care  and  .diligence,  acquires  a  greater  {lock  of  religious  merit,  than 
M  he  could  gain  by  the  repetition  of  ten  thoufand  prayers  'V 
In  the  fpring  of  every  year  a  feftival  was  celebrated,  deftined  to 
reprefent  the  primitive  equality,  and  the  prefent  connexion,  of  man- 
kind. The  ftately  kings  of  Perfia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp 
for  more  genuine  greatnefs,  freely  mingled  with  the  humbleft  but 
mod  ufeful  of  their  fubje&s.  On  that  day  the  hufbandmen  were 
admitted,  without  diftin&ion,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and  his 
fatraps.  The  monarch  accepted  their  petitions,  inquired  into  their 
grievances,  and  converfed  with  them  on  the  moft  equal  terms. 
u  From  your  labours,  was  he  accuftomed  to  fay,  and  to  fay  with 
«*  truth,  if  not  with  fincerity,  from  your  labours  we  receive  our 
*'  fubfiftence ;  you  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our  vigilance  ; 
"  fince,  therefore,  we  are  mutually  neceflary  to  each  other,  let  us 
"  live  together  like  brothers  in  concord  and  love  ,6."  Such  a  fes- 
tival muft  indeed  have  degenerated,  in  a  wealthy  and  defpotic 
empire,  into  a  theatrical  reprefentation  ;  but  it  was  at  leaft  a  co- 
medy wel,l  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which  might  fometimes 
imprint  a  falutary  leffon  on  the  mind  of  a  young  prince. 

Had  Zoroafter,  in  all  his  inftitutions,  invariably  fupported  this  ex-» 
alted  character,  his  name  would  deferve  a  place  with  thofe  of  Numa 
and  Confucius,  and  his  fyftem  would  be  juftly  entitled  to  all  the 
applaufe,  which  it  has  pleafed  fome  of  our  Divines,  and  even  fome 
of  our  philofophers,  to  beftow  on  it.  But  in  that  motley  compoli- 
tion,  dictated  by  reafon  and  paffion,  by  enthufiafm  and  by  felfifh 
motives,  fome  ufeful  and  fublime  truths  were  difgraced  by  a  mix- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  moft  abjedt  and  dangerous  fuperftition.  The  Magi,  or 
facerdotal  order,  were  extremely  numerous,  fince,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  fourfcore  thoufand  of  them  attended  a  general  council.  Their 
forces  were  multiplied  by  difcipline.  A  regular  hierarchy  was 
diffufed  through  all  the  provinces  of  Perfia  ;  and  the  Archimagus, 
who  refided  at  Balch,  was  refpected  as  the  vifible  head  of  the 
church,  and  the  lawful  fucceffor  of  Zoroafter  '7.  The  property  of 
the  Magi  was  very  confiderable.  Befides  the  lefs  invidious  pofTef- 
fion  of  a  large  trad  of  the  moft  fertile  lands  of  Media  ,8,  they  levied 
a  general  tax  on  the  fortunes  and  the  induftry  of  the  Periians  '9. 
"  Though  your  good  works,"  fays  the  interefted  prophet,  "exceed 
**  in  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  ftars  in 
**  the  heaven,  or  the  fands  on  the  fea  more,  they  will  all  be  un- 
«*  profitable  to  you,  unlefs  they  are  accepted  by  the  deftour>  or  prieft; 
"  To  obtain  the  acceptation  of  this  guide  to  falvation,  you  muft 
"  faithfully  pay  him  tythes  of  all  you  pofTefs,  of  your  goods,  of 
*'  your  lands,  and  of  your  money.  If  the  deftour  be  fatisfied,  your 
**  foul  will  efcapehell  tortures  ;  you  will  fecurepraife  in  this  world, . 
"  and  happinefs  in  the  next.  For  the  deftours  are  the  teachers  of 
"  religion  ;  they  know  all  things,  and  they  deliver  all  men  Io." 

Thefe  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  implicit  faith  were 
doubtlefs  imprinted  with  care  on  the  tender  minds  of  youth  ;  fince 
the  Magi  were  the  rrrafters  of  education  in  Perfia,  and  to  their  hands 
the  children  even  of  the  royal  family  were  intruded  11 .  The  Perfian 
priefts,  who  were  of  a  fpeculative  genius,  preferved  and  inveftigated 
the  fecrets  of  Oriental  philofophy  ;  and  acquired,  either  by  fupe- 
rior  knowledge  or  fuperior  art,  the  reputation  of  being  well  verfed 
in  fome  occult  fciences,  which  have  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  Magi  Thofe  of  more  a&ive  difpofitions,  mingled  with  the 
world  in  courts  and  cities ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Artaxerxes  was  in  a  great  meafure  directed  by  the  counfels 
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of  the. face rdotal  order,  whofe  dignity,  either  from  policy  or  devo- 
tion, that  prince  reftored  to  its  ancient  fplendour  l?. 
Spirit  of  per-      The  firft  counfel  of  the  Magi  was  agreeable  to  the  unfociable  ge- 
nius of  their  faith  1+,  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings  M,  and  even 
to  the  example  of  their  legiflator,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  re- 
ligious war,  excited  by  his  own  intolerant  zeal  L\    By  an  edict  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  exercife  of  every  worftiip,  except  that  of  Zoroafter, 
was  feverely  prohibited.    The  temples  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  fta- 
tues  of  their  deified  monarchs,  were  thrown  down  with  ignominy  *7. 
The  fword  of  Ariftotle  (fuch  was  the  name  given  by  the  orientals  to 
the  polytheifm  and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks)  was  eafily  broken  18 ; 
the  flames  of  perfecution  foon  reached  the  more  ftubborn  Jews  and 
Chriftians  X9;  nor  did  they  fpare  the  heretics  of  their  own  nation  and 
religion.    The  majefty  of  Ormufd,  who  was  jealous  of  a  rival,  was 
feconded  by  the  defpotifm  of  Artaxerxes,  who  could  not  fuffer  a 
rebel ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  what  his  prelates  no  doubt  called 
wholefome  feverities,  the  fchifmatics  within  his  vaft  empire  were 
foon  reduced  to  the  inconfiderable  number  of  eighty  thoufand  3°. 
This  fpirit  of  perfecution  reflects  difhonour  on  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roafter ;  but  as  it  was  not  productive  of  any  civil  commotion,  it  ferved 
to  ftrengthen  the  new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  various  inhabit- 
ants of  Perfia  in  the  bands  of  religious  zeal. 
Eftabiifoment      II.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  had  wrefted  the  fcep- 
of  the  royal  f  ^    £aft  from  the  ancient  royai  f&m\\y  Gf  Parthia.  There 

authority  in     *™  ■  ' 

the  provinces.  remained  the  more  difficult  tafk  of  eftablifhing,  throughout  the 
vaft  extent  of  Perfia,  a  uniform  and  vigorous  adminiftration.  The 
weak  indulgence  of  the  Arfacides,  had  refigned  to  their  fons  and 
brothers,  the  principal  provinces,  and  thegreateft  offices  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  nature  of  hereditary  pofTeffions.  The  vztaxa,  or  eigh- 
teen moft  powerful  fatraps,  were  permitted  to  affume  the  regal  title ; 
and  the  vain  pride  of  the  monarch  was  delighted  with  a  nominal 
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dominion  over  fo  many  vaflal  king*.    Even  tribes  of  barbarians  in 
their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper  Afia  JI,  within  their 
walls,  fcarcely  acknowledged,  or  at  leaft  obeyed,  any  fuperior ;  and 
the  Parthian  empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  52  which  has  fince  prevailed  in  Europe.    But  the 
a&ive  victor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  difciplined  army,  vifited 
in  perfcn  every  province  of  Perfia.    The  defeat  of  the  boldeft  rebels, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  ftrongeft  fortifications      diffufed  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  peaceful  reception  of  his 
authority.    An  obftinate  refiftance  was  fatal  to  the  chiefs  ;  but  their 
followers  were  treated  with  lenity  34.    A  cheerful  fubmiflion  was 
rewarded  with  honours  and  riches;  but  the  prudent  Artaxerxes, 
fufFering  no  perfon  except  himfelf  to  alTume  the  title  of  king,  abo- 
lished every  intermediate  power  between  the  throne  and  the  people. 
His  kingdom,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  modern  Perfia,  was,  on  every  popuUtfo^of 
fide,  bounded  by  the  fea  or  by  great  rivers ;  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Perfia* 
Tigris,  the  Araxes,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus,  by  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  the  gulph  of  Perfia.    That  country  was  computed  to  contain  in 
the  laft  century,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities,  fixty  thoufand 
villages,  and  about  forty  millions  of  fouls  }5.    If  we  compare  the 
adminiftration  of  the  houfe  of  Saflan  with  that  of  the  houfe  of  Sefi, 
the  political  influence  of  the  Magian  with  that  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  we  fhall  probably  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes 
contained  at  leaft  as  great  a  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  inhabit- 
ants.    But  it  muft  likewife  be  confeffed,  that  in  every  age  the 
want  of  harbours  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water 
in  the  inland  provinces,  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  Perfians ;  who,  in  the  calculation  of 
their  numbers,  feem  to  have  indulged  one  of  the  meaneft,  though 
moft  common  artifices,  of  national  vanity. 

As  foon  as  the  ambitious  mind  of  Artaxerxes  had  triumphed  over  Recapuub- 
the  refiftance  of  his  vaiials,  he  began  to  threaten  the  neighbouring  wars  between 
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and  Roman    ftates,  who,  during  the  long  (lumber  of  his  predeceffors,  had  infulted 
Perfia  with  impunity.    He  obtained  fome  eafy  victories  over  the 
wild  Scythians  and  the  effeminate  Indians  ;  but  the  Romans  were 
an  enemy,  who,  by  their  paft  injuries  and  prefent  power,  deferved 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  arms.    A  forty  years  tranquillity,  the 
fruit  of  valour  and  moderation,  had  fucceeded  the  victories  of  Trajan. 
During  the  period  that  elapfed  from  the  acceffion  of  Marcus  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  empires  were  twice 
engaged  in  war;  and  although  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Arfacides 
contended  with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Rome,  the  event  was 
moft  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.    Macrinus,  indeed,  prompted 
by  his  precarious  fituation  and  pufillanimous  temper,  purchafed  a 
peace  at  the  expence  of  near  two  millions  of  our  money  36 ;  but  the 
generals  of  Marcus,  the  emperor  Severus,  and  his  fon,  erected  many 
trophies  in  Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria.    Among  their  ex- 
ploits, the  imperfect  relation  of  which  would  have  unfeafonably  in- 
terrupted the  more  important  feries  of  domeftic  revolutions,  we  mall 
only  mention  the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Se- 
leucia  and  Ctefiphon. 
Cities  of  Se-       Seleucia,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five 
Ctefiphon      miles  to  the  north  of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquefts  in  Upper  Afia  3T.    Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  their 
empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Grecian  colony, 
arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.    The  independent* 
republic  was  governed  by  a  fenate  of  three  hundred  nobles  ;  the 
people  confided  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  citizens ;  the  walls  were 
ftrong,  and  as  long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the  feveral  orders  of 
the  ftate,  they  viewed  with  contempt  the  power  of  the  Parthian  : 
the  madnefs  of  faction  was  fometimcs  provoked  to  implore  the  dan- 
gerous aid  of  the  common  enemy,  who  was  pofled  almoft  at  the  gates 
of  the  colony"'8.  The  Parthian  monarchs,  like  the  Mogul  fovereigns 
of  Hindoftan,  delighted  in  the  paftoral  life  of  their  Scythian  ancef- 
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tors ;  and  the  imperial  camp  was  ufually  pitched  in  the  plain  of 
Ctefiphon,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  diftance  of  only 
three  miles  from  Seleucia  !9.    The  innumerable  attendants  on  luxury 
and  defpotiim  reforted  to  the  court,  and  the  little  village  of  Ctefi- 
phon infenfibly  fwelled  into  a  great  city  *\    Under  the  reign  of 
Marcus,  the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctefiphon  and  Se- 
leucia.   They  were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony;  they  a.d.  i6c. 
attacked  as  enemies  the  feat  of  the  Parthian  kings ;  yet  both  cities 
experienced  the  fame  treatment.    The  fack  and  conflagration  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  maffacre  of  three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inha- 
bitants, tarnifhed  the  glory  of  the  Roman  triumph41.  Seleucia, 
already  exhaufted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  too  powerful  rival, 
funk  under  the  fatal  blow;  but  Ctefiphon,  in  about  thirty-three  A. D.  198. 
years,  had  fufficiently  recovered  its  ftrength  to  maintain  an  obfti- 
nate  fiege  againft  the  emperor  Severus.    The  city  was,  however, 
taken  by  aflault ;  the  king,  who  defended  it  in  perfon,  efcaped  with 
precipitation ;  an  hundred  thoufand  captives,  and  a  rich  booty,  re- 
warded the  fatigues  of  the  Roman  foldiers  +t.    Notwithstanding  thefe 
misfortunes,  Ctefiphon  fucceeded  to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Eaft.    In  fummer,  the  monarch  of  Perfia 
enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  breezes  of  the  mountains  of  Media  ; 
but  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctefiphon  for 
his  winter  refidence. 

From  thefe  fuccefsful  inroads,  the  Romans  derived  no  real  or  Co-queft  of 
lafting  benefit;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  preferve  fuch  diftant  con-  ^ehRom2ns. 
quefls,  feparated  from  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  a  large  tract  of 
intermediate  defert.  The  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ofrhoene, 
was  an  acquifition  of  lefs  fplendour  indeed,  but  of  a  far  more  folid 
advantage.  That  little  ftate  occupied  the  northern  and  moft  fertile 
part  of  Mefopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Edefla, 
its  capital,  was  lituated  about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of 
thofe  rivers ;  and  the  inhabitants,  fince  the  time  of  Alexander,  were 
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a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Armenians4'.  The 
feeble  fovereigns  of  Ofrhoene,  placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of 
two  contending  empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  the  Par- 
thian caufe ;  but  the  fuperior  power  of  Rome  exa&ed  from  them  a 
reluctant  homage,  which  is  ftill  attefted  by  their  medals.  After  the 
concluficn  of  the  Parthian  war  under  Marcus,  it  was  judged  pru- 
dent to  fecure  fome  fubftantial  pledges  of  their  doubtful  fidelity. 
Forts  were  conftructed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  Roman 
garrifon  was  fixed  in  the  ftrong  town  of  Nifibis.  During  the  trou- 
bles that  followed  the  death  of  Commodus,  the  princes  of  Ofrhoene 
attempted  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  :  but  the  flern  policy  of  Severus 
confirmed  their  dependence 4+,  and  the  perfidy  of  Caracalla  com- 
pleted the  eafy  conqueft.  Abgarus,  the  laft  king  of  EdefTa,  was  fent 
in  chains  to  Home,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a  province,  and  his 
capital  dignified  with  the  rank  of  colony ;  and  thus  the  Romans, 
about  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  obtained 
a  firm  and  permanent  eftablifhment  beyond  the  Euphrates45. 

Prudence  as  well  as  glory  might  have  juftified  a  war  on  the  fide  of 
Artaxerxes,  had  his  views  been  confined  to  the  defence  or  the  acqui- 
fition  of  a  ufeful  frontier.    But  the  ambitious  Perfian  openly  avowed  a 
far  more  extenfive  defign  of  conqueft;  and  he  thought  himfelf  able 
to  fupport  his  lofty  pretenfions  by  the  arms  of  reafon  as  well  as  by 
thofe  of  power.    Cyrus,  he  alleged,  had  firft  fubdued,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  had  for  a  long  time  pofTefled,  the  whole  extent  of  Afia,  as 
far  as  the  Propcntis  and  the  iEgaean  fea  ;  the  provinces  of  Caria 
and  Ionia,  under  their  .empire,  had  been  governed  by  Periian  fatraps, 
and  all  Egypt,  to  the  confines  of  /Ethiopia,  had  acknowledged  their 
fovereignty 46.    Their  rights  had  been  fufpended,  but  not  deftroyed, 
by  a  long  ufurpation  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  received  the  Perfian  dia- 
dem, which  birth  and  fuccefsful  valour  had  placed  upon  his  head, 
the  firft  great  duty  of  his  ftation  called  upon  him  to  reftore  the  an- 
cient limits  and  fplendour  of  the  monarchy.   The  Great  King,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  (fuch  was  the  haughty  ftyle  of  his  embaflies  to  the  emperor 
Alexander)  commanded  the  Romans  inftantly  to  depart  from  all 
the  provinces  of  his  anceftors,  and  yielding  to  the  Perfians  the  em- 
pire of  Afia,  to  content  themfelves  with  the  undifturbed  pofTelfion 
of  Europe.  This  haughty  mandate  was  delivered  by  four  hundred 
of  the  talleft  and  moll  beautiful  of  the  Perfians ;  who,  by  their  fine 
horfes,  fplendid  arms,  and  rich  apparel,  difplayed  the  pride  and 
greatnefs  of  their  matter  *7.  Such  an  embaffy  was  much  lefs  an  offer 
of  negociation  than  a  declaration  of  war.  Both  Alexander  Severus 
and  Artaxerxes,  collecting  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  and 
Perfian  monarchies,  refolved  in  this  important  conteft  to  lead  their 
armies  in  perfon. 

If  we  credit  what  fhould  feem  the  moft  authentic  of  afl  records,  Pretended 
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an  oration*  ftill  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  emperor  himfelf  to  the  Alexander 
fenate,  we  muft  allow  that  the  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  was  a.  D.  235. 
not  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  formerly  obtained  over  the  Perfians  by 
the  fon  of  Philip.    The  army  of  the  Great  King  confifted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  clothed  in  complete  armour 
of  fteel ;  of  feven  hundred  elephants,  with  towers  filled  with  ar- 
chers on  their  backs,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  chariots,  armed  with 
fcythes.   This  formidable  hoft,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
eaftern  hiftory,  and  has  fcarcely  been  imagined  in  eaftern  romance  4S, 
was  difcomfited  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Romnn  Alexander  ap- 
proved himfelf  an  intrepid  foldier  and  a  {kilful  general.    The  Great 
King  fled  before  his  valour;  an  immenfe  booty  and  the  conqueft  of 
Mefopotamia,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  fignal  victory.  Such 
are  the  circumftances  of  this  oftentatious  and  improbable  relation, 
dictated,  as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the  monarch, 
compofed  by  the  unblufhing  fervility  of  his  flatterers,  and  received 
without  contradiction  by  a  diftant  and  obfequious  fenate49.  Far 
from  being  inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of  Alexander  obtained 
ib  memorable  a  victory  over  the  Perfians,  we  are  induced  to  fufpect, 
6  that 
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that  all  this  blaze  of  imaginary  glory,  was  defigned  to  conceal  fome 
real  difgrace. 

Moreproba-       Our  fufpicions  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  a  contemporary 
'oAhewar?     hiflorian,  who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  with  refpect,  and 
his  faults  with  candour.    He  defcribes  the  judicious  plan  which  had 
been  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.    Three  Roman  armies 
were  deftined  to  invade  Periia  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  different 
roads.    But  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  though  wifely  con- 
certed, were  not  executed  either  with  ability  or  fuccefs.    The  firft 
of  thefe  armies,  as  foon  as  it  had  entered  the  marfhy  plains  of  Ba- 
bylon, towards  the  artificial  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  5°,  was  encompalTed  by  the  fuperior  numbers,  and  deftroyed 
by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.    The  alliance  of  Chofroes  king  of 
Armenia31,  and  the  long  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in  which 
the  Perfian  cavalry  was  of  little  fervice,  opened  a  fecure  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  Media,  to  the  fecond  of  the  Roman  armies.  Thefe 
brave  troops  laid  wafle  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  by  feveral  fucceiT- 
ful  actions  againit  Artaxerxes,  gave  a  faint  colour  to  the  emperor's 
vanity.    But  the  retreat  of  this  victorious  army  was  imprudent, 
or  at  leaft  unfortunate.    In  repairing  the  mountains,  great  numbers 
of  foldiers  perifhed  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  and  the  feverity 
of  the  winter  feafon.    It  had  been  refolved,  that  whilft  thefe  two 
great  detachments  penetrated  into  the  oppoiite  extremes  of  the  Per- 
fian dominions,  the  main  body,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
himfelf,  mould  fupport  their  attack,  by  invading  the  center  of  the 
kingdom.    But  the  unexperienced  youth,  influenced  by  his  mother's 
counfels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  fears,  deferted  the  braveft  troops 
and  the  faireit  profpect  of  victory  ;  and  after  confuming  in  Mefo- 
potamia  an  inactive  and  inglorious  fummer,  he  led  back  to  Antioch 
an  army  diminifhed  by  ficknefs,  and  provoked  by  difappointment. 
The  behaviour  of  Artaxerxes  had  been  very  different.    Flying  with 
rapidity  from  the  hills  of  Media  to  the  marilies  of  the  Euphrates, 
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he  had  every  where  oppofed  the  invaders  in  perfon  ;  and  in  either 
fortune,  had  united  with  the  ableft  conduct  the  moft  undaunted 
refolution.  But  in  feveral  obftinate  engagements  againft  the  vete- 
ran legions  of  Rome,  the  Perfian  monarch  had  loft  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  Even  his  victories  had  weakened  his  power.  The  favour- 
able opportunities  of  the  abfence  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  confu- 
fions  that  followed  that  emperor's  death,  prefented  themfelves  in 
vain  to  his  ambition.  Inftead  of  expelling  the  Romans,  as  he  pre- 
tended, from  the  continent  of  Afia,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
wreft  from  their  hands  the  little  province  of  Mefopotamia  s*. 

The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from  the  laft  defeat  of  the  Par-  Charattersnd 
thians  lafted  only  fourteen  years,  forms  a  memorable  sera  in  the  Artaxerxes. 
hiftory  of  the  Eaft  and  even  in  that  of  Rome.  His  character  feems  A*  D"  2+0*" 
to  have  been  marked  by  thofe  bold  and  commanding  features,  that 
generally  diftinguifh  the  princes  who  conquer,  from  thofe  who 
inherit,  an  empire.  Till  the  laft  period  of  the  Perfian  monarchy, 
his  code  of  laws  was  reflected  as  the  ground-work  of  their  civil  and 
religious  policy55.  Several  of  his  fayings  are  preferved.  One  of 
them  in  particular  difcovers  a  deep  infight  into  the  conftitution  of 
government.  "  The  authority  of  the  prince,''  faid  Artaxerxes,  "  muft 
"  be  defended  by  a  military  force  ;  that  force  can  only  be  main- 
"  tained  by  taxes  ;  all  taxes  muft,  at  laft,  fall  upon  agriculture  ;  and 
M  agriculture  can  never  flourifh  except  under  the  protection  of 
"  juftice  and  moderation  5V  Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his  new  em- 
pire, and  his  ambitious  defigns  againft  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  fon 
not  unworthy  of  his  great  father ;  but  thofe  deiigns  were  too 
extenfive  for  the  power  of  Perfia,  and  ferved  only  to  involve  both 
nations  in  a  long  feries  of  deftructive  wars  and  reciprocal  calamities. 

The  Perfians,  long  fince  civilized  and  corrupted,  were  very  far  Mi  itary 
from  poiTefting  the  martial  independence,  and  the  intrepid  hardi-  PeJfUns.  ^ 
nefs,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  rendered  the  northern 
barbarians  mafters  of  the  world.    The  fcience  of  war,  that  con- 
ftituted  the  more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  now  does 
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of  Europe,  never  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Eaft.  Thofe 
difciplined  evolutions  which  harmonize  and  animate  a  confufed 
multitude,  were  unknown  to  the  Perfians.  They  were  equally  un- 
fkilled  in  the  arts  of  conftru&ing,  befieging,  or  defending  regular 
fortifications.  They  trufted  more  to  their  numbers  than  to  their 
t^yco  '"^"t  couraSe  »  morc  to  tneir  courage  than  to  their  difcipline.  The  infantry 
iblc.  was  a  half-armed  fpiritlefs  crowd  of  peafants,  levied  in  hafte  by  the 

allurements  of  plunder,  and  as  eafily  difperfed  by  a  victory  as  by  a 
defeat.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles  tranfported  into  the  camp 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  feraglio.  Their  military  operations 
were  impeded  by  a  ufelefs  train  of  women,  eunuchs,  horfes,  and  ca- 
mels, and  in  the  midft  of  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  the  Perfian  hoft 
was  often  feparated  or  deftroyed  by  an  unexpected  famine  5\ 

Their  cavalry  But  the  nobles  of  Perfia,  in  the  bofom  of  luxury  and  defpotifm, 
excellent.  ■ 

preferved  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  perfonal  gallantry  and  national  honour. 

From  the  age  of  feven  years  they  were  taught  to  fpeak  truth,  to 
fhoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  ride ;  and  it  was  univerfally  confeffed, 
that  in  the  two  laft  of  thefe  arts,  they  had  made  a  more  than  com- 
mon proficiency  $6.  The  mod:  diftinguifhed  youth  were  educated 
under  the  monarch's  eye,  practifed  their  exercifes  in  the  gate  of  his 
palace,  and  were  feverely  trained  up  to  the  habits  of  temperance  and 
obedience,  in  their  long  and  laborious  parties  of  hunting.  In 
every  province,  the  fatrap  maintained  a  like  fchool  of  military 
virtue.  The  Perfian  nobles  (fo  natural  is  the  idea  of  feudal  tenures) 
received  from  the  king's  bounty  lands  and  houfes,  on  the  condition 
of  their  fervice  in  war.  They  were  ready  on  the  firft  fummons  to 
mount  on  horfeback,  with  a  martial  and  fplendid  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  to  join  the  numerous  bodies  of  guards,  who  were  care- 
fully feleded  from  among  the  mod  robuft  Oaves,  and  the  bravcft  ad- 
venturers of  Afia.  Thefe  armies,  both  of  light  and  of  heavy  cavalry, 
equally  formidable  by  the  impetuofity  of  their  charge,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  motions,  threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  declining  empire  of  Rome 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  State  of  Germany  till  the  invajion  of  the  Bartiariaris, 
in  the  'Time  of  the  Emperor  Decius. 

*TT^  H  E  government  and  religion  of  Perfia  have  deferved  fome 
notice  from  their  connexion  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  We  mall  occafionally  mention  the  Scythian,  or 
Sarmatian  tribes,  that,  with  their  arms  and  horfes,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  wives  and  families,  wandered  over  the  immenfe  plains 
which  fpread  themfelves  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Viftula,  from 
the  confines  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of  Germany.  But  the  warlike  Ger- 
mans, who  firft  refifted,  then  invaded,  and  at  length  overturned 
the  weftern  monarchy  of  Rome,  will  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  this  hiftory,  and  poffefs  a  ftronger,  and,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  a  more  domeftic  claim  to  our  attention  and 
regard.  The  moft  civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe  iffued  from 
the  woods  of  Germany,  and  in  the  rude  institutions  of  thofe  barba- 
rians, we  may  ftill  diflinguifh  the  original  principles  of  our  pre- 
fent  laws  and  manners.  In  their  primitive  ftate  of  fimplicity  and 
independence,  the  Germans  were  furveyed  by  the  difcerning  eye, 
and  delineated  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  firft  of  his- 
torians who  applied  the  fcience  of  philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of  facts. 
In  his  incomparable  treatife,  which  contains,  perhaps,  more  ideas 
than  words,  he  has  comprehended  a  defcription  of  the  German 
manners,  that  has  formerly  exercifed  the  diligence  of  innumerable 
antiquarians,  and  employed  the  genius  and  penetration  of  the  philo- 
fophic  hiftorians  of  our  own  times.  The  Subject,  however  various 
and  important,  has  already  been  fo  frequently,  fo  ably,  and  fo 
Vol.  I.  F  f  fuc- 
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fuccefsf ully  difcuffed,  that  it  is  now  grown  familiar  to  the  reader, 
and  difficult  to  the  writer.  We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  and  indeed  with  repeating,  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant circumftances  of  climate,  of  manners,  and  of  inftitutions, 
which  rendered  the  wild  barbarians  of  Germany,  fuch  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Roman  power. 

Extent  of  Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  its  independent  limits  the  pro- 
Germany.         ,  #  r 

vince  weftward  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 

extended  itfelf  over  a  third  part  of  Europe.  Almofl  the  whole  of  mo- 
dern Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia,  Pruflia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  were  peopled  by  the  various  tribes  of 
one  great  nation,  whofe  complexion,  manners,  and  language,  denoted 
a  common  origin,  and  preferved  a  ftriking  refemblance.  On  the 
weft,  ancient  Germany  was  divided  by  the  Rhine  from  the  Gallic, 
and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Danube,  from  the  Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  ridge  of  hills,  rifing  from  the  Danube,  and  called 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  covered  Germany  on  the  fide  of  Dacia 
or  Hungary.  The  eaftern  frontier  was  faintly  marked  by  the  mu- 
tual fears  of  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  was  often  con- 
founded by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating  tribes  of  the 
two  nations.  In  the  remote  darknefs  of  the  north,  the  ancients  im- 
perfectly defcried  a  frozen  ocean  that  lay  beyond  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  beyond  the  Peninfula,  or  iflands  1  of  Scandinavia. 
Gfimate.  Some  ingenious  writers  1  have  fufpected  that  Europe  was  much 

colder  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  the  moft  ancient  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  exceedingly  to  confirm  their 
theory.  The  general  complaints  of  intenfe  froft,  and  eternal  winter, 
are  perhaps  little  to  be  regarded,  fince  we  have  no  method  of  re- 
ducing to  the  accurate  ftandard  of  the  thermometer,  the  feelings,  or 
the  expreflions,  of  an  orator,  born  in  the  happier  regions  of  Greece 
or  Afia.  But  I  fhall  felecl:  two  ftrong  and  inconteftible  proofs  of  a 
lefs  equivocal  nature,     i.  The  great  rivers  which  covered  the 
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Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  frequently  frozen 
over,  and  capable  of  fupporting  the  moft  enormous  weights.  The 
barbarians,  who  often  chofe  that  fevere  feafon  for  their  inroads, 
tranfported,   without   apprehenfion   or    danger,    their  numerous 
armies,  their  cavalry,  and  their  heavy  waggons,  over  a  vaft  and 
folid  bridge  of  ice  J.    Modern  ages  have  not  prefented  an  inftance  ot 
a  like  phenomenon.    2.  The  rein  deer,  that  ufeful  animal,  from 
whom  the  favage  of  the  North  derives  the  beft  comforts  of  his 
dreary  life,  is  of  a  conftitution  that  fupports,  and  even  requires, 
the  moft  intenfe  cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spitzberg,  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  pole ;  he  feems  to  delight  in  the  fnows  of  Lapland 
and  Siberia  ;  but  at  prefent  he  cannot  fubfift,  much  lefs  multiply, 
in  any  country,  to  the  South  of  the  Baltic  4.    In  the  time  of  Csefar, 
the  rein  deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and  the  wild  bull,  was  a  native 
of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  which  then  overfhadowed  a  great  part 
of  Germany  and  Poland  J.    The  modern  improvements  fufficiently 
explain  the  caufes  of  the  dimunition  of  the  cold.    Thefe  immenfe 
woods  have  been  gradually  cleared,  which  intercepted  from  the 
earth  the  rays  of  the  fun  6.    The  moraffes  have  been  drained,  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  foil  has  been  cultivated,  the  air  has  become 
more  temperate.    Canada,  at  this  day,  is  an  exact  picture  of  an- 
cient Germany.    Although  fituated  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the 
fineft  provinces  of  France  and  England,  that  country  experiences 
the  moft  rigorous  cold.     The  rein  deer  are  very  numerous,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lafting  fnow,  and  the  great  river 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  regularly  frozen,  in  a  feafon,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames  are  perfectly  free  from  ice  7. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain,  and  eafy  to  exaggerate,  the  influence  of  Itseffetfson 
the  climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
natives.    Many  writers  have  fuppofed,  and  moft  have  allowed, 
though,  as  it  mould  feem,  without  any  adequate  proof,  that  the 
rigorous  cold  of  the  North  was  favourable  to  long  life  and  genera- 
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tive  vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  and  the  jhumati 
fpecies  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer  or  more  temperate  climates  *.. 
We  may  affert,  with  greater  confidence,  that  the  keen  air  of  Ger- 
many formed  the  large  and  mafculine  limbs  of  the  natives,  who 
were,  in  general,  of  a  more  lofty  ftature  than  the  people  of  the 
South  9,  gave  them  a  kind  of  ftrcngth  better  adapted  to  violent  ex- 
ertions, than  to  patient  labour,  and  infpired  them  with  conftitu- 
tional  bravery,  which  is  .  the  refult  of  nerves  and  fpirits.  The 
feverity  of  a  winter  campaign,  that  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
Roman  troops,  was  fcarcely  felt  by  thefe  hardy  children  of  the 
North  IO,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  refill  the  fummer  heats,, 
and  ditfblved  away  in  languor  and  ficknefs  under  the  beams  of  arr 
Italian  fun 

Gennanf  lhe  There  is  not  any  where  upon  the  globe,  a  large  tract  of  country, 
which  we  have  difcovered  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or  whofe  firft! 
population  can  be  fixed,  with  any  degree  of  hiftorical  certainty. 
And  yet,  as  the  moft  philofophic  minds  can  feldom  refrain  from  in- 
vestigating the  infancy  of  great  nations,  our  curiofity  confumes  itfelf 
in  toil  Tome  and  difappointed  efforts.  When  Tacitus  considered  the 
purity  of  the  German  blood,  and  the  forbidding  afpect  of  this  country, 
he  was  difpofed  to  pronounce  thofe  barbarians  Indigent,  or  Natives  of 
the  foil.  We  may  allow  with-  fafety,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  ancient  Germany  was  not  originally  peopled  by  any  foreign 
colonies,  already  formed  into  a  political  fociety  ,zj  but  that  the  name 
and  nation  received  their  exiftence  from  the  gradual  union  of  fome 
wandering  lavages  of  the  Hercynian  woods.  To  affert  thofe  fa- 
vages  to  have  been  the  Spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  which 
they  inhabited,  would  be  a  conclufion  condemned  by  religion,  and. 
unwarranted  by  reafon.. 

Fables  and        Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill  fuited  with  the  genius  of  popular 

conjectures.  °  r  r 

vanity.  Among  the  nations  who  have  adopted  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of 
the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of  the  fame  ufe,  as  was  formerly 
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to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  fiege  of  Troy.    On  a  narrow  bafo 
of  acknowledged  truth,  an  immenfe  but  rude  fuperftrudture  of  fable 
has  been  erected ;  and  the  wild  Irifhman  ",  as  well  as  the  wild 
Tartar      could  point  out  the  individual  fon  of  Japhet,  from  whofe 
loins  his   anceftors  were  lineally  defcended.     The  laft  century 
abounded  with  antiquarians  of  profound  learning  and  eafy  faith, 
who,  by  the  dim  light  of  legends  and  traditions,  of  conjectures 
and  etymologies,  led  the  great-grandchildren  of  Noah  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.    Of  thefe  judicious 
critics,  one  of  the  moft  entertaining  was  Olaus  Rudbeck,-  profeflbr 
in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal  IS.    Whatever  is  celebrated  either  in  hi.C 
tory  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  afcribes  to  his  country.  From 
Sweden  (which  formed  fo  considerable  a  part  of  ancient  Germany) 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  their  alphabetical  characters,  their 
aftronomy,  and  their  religion.    Of  that  delightful  region  (for  fuch 
it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  the  For- 
tunate Iflands,  and  even  the  Elyfian  Fields,  were  all  but  faint  and 
imperfect  tranfcriptSv    A  clime  fo  profufely  favoured  by  Nature, 
could  not  long  remain  defert  after  the  flood*    The  learned  Rudbeck 
allows  the  family  of  Noah  a  few  years  to  multiply  from  eight  to 
about  twenty  thoufand  perfons.    Fie  then  difperfes  them  into  fmall 
colonies  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  human  fpecies. 
The  German  or  Swedifh  detachment  (which  marched,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  under  the  command  of  Afkenaz  the  fon  of  Gomer,  the 
fon  of  Japhet)  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  a  more  than  common  dili- 
gence in  the  profecution  of  this  great  work.    The  northern  hive 
caft  its  fwarms  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Alia; 
and  (to  ufe  the  author's  metaphor)  the  blood  circulated  back  from 
the  extremities  to  the  heart. 

But  all  this  well-laboured  fyftem  of  German  antiquities  is  anni-  TheGemwi 

.  r  ignorant  of 

tnlated  by  a  tingle  fact,  too  wrell  attefted  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  letters. 
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and  of  too  decilive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any  reply.    The  Ger- 
mans, in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters 16  i  and  the  ufe  of  letters  is  the  principal  circumftance  that  diftin- 
guifhes  a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of  favages  incapable  of  know- 
ledge or  reflection.    Without  that  artificial  help,  the  human  me- 
mory foon  diffipates  or  corrupts  the  ideas  intruded  to  her  charge  ; 
and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  longer  fupplied  with  mo- 
dels or  with  materials,  gradually  forget  their  powers  :  the  judge- 
ment becomes  feeble  and  lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  irre- 
gular.   Fully  to  apprehend  this  important  truth,  let  us  attempt,  in 
an  improved  fociety,  to  calculate  the  immenfe  diftance  between  the 
man  of  learning  and  the  illiterate  peafant.    The  former,  by  reading 
and  refle&ion,  multiplies  his  own  experience,  and  lives  in  diftant 
ages  and  remote  countries  ;  whilft  the  latter,  rooted  to  a  fingle  fpot, 
and  confined  to  a  few  years  of  exigence,  furpafles,  but  very  little, 
his  fellow-labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercife  of  his  mental  faculties. 
The  fame,  and  even  a  greater,  difference  will  be  found  between 
nations  than  between  individuals ;  and  we  may  fafely  pronounce, 
that  without  fome  fpecies  of  writing,  no  people  has  ever  preferved 
the  faithful  annals  of  their  hiftory,  ever  made  any  confiderable  pre- 
grefs  in  the  abftract  feiences,  or  ever  pofleffed,  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  perfe&ion,  the  ufeful  and  agreeable  arts  of  life, 
or  arts  and        Of  thefe  arts,  the  ancient  Germans  were  wretchedly  deftitute. 
agriculture,     rj^iej  pafled  their  lives  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  which  it 
has  pleafed  fome  declaimers  to  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  vir- 
tuous fimplicity.    Modern  Germany  is  faid  to  contain  about  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  walled  towns  '7.    In  a  much  wider  extent 
of  country,  the  geographer  Ptolemy  could  difcover  no  more  than 
ninety  places,  which  he  decorates  with  the  name  of  cities  18 ;  though, 
according  to  our  ideas,  they  would  but  ill  deferve  that  fplendid 
title.    We  can  only  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  rude  fortifications, 
conftru&ed  in  the  center  of  the  woods,  and  deligned  to  fecure  the 
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women,  children,  and  cattle,  whilft  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  marched 
out  to  repel  a  fudden  invafion  '9.  But  Tacitus  aflerts,  as  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  had  no  cities  10 ;  and 
that  they  affected  to  defpife  the  works  of  Roman  induffry,  as  a 
places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  fecurity  z\  Their  edifices  were 
not  even  contiguous,  or  formed  into  regular  villages  " ;  each  bar- 
barian fixed  his  independent  dwelling  on  the  fpot  to  which  a  plain, 
a  wood,  or  a  ftream  of  frefh  water,  had  induced  him  to  give  the  pre- 
ference. Neither  ftone,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles,  were  employed  in  thefe 
flight  habitations  tJ.  They  were  indeed  no  more  than  low  huts  of 
a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  timber,  thatched  with  ffraw,  and 
pierced  at  the  top,  to  leave  a  free  paffage  for  the  fmoke.  In  the 
moft  inclement  winter,  the  hardy  German  was  fatisfied  with  a  fcanty 
garment  made  of  the  fkin  of  fome  animal.  The  nations  who  dwelt 
towards  the  North,  clothed  themfelves  in  furs  ;  and  the  women  ma- 
nufactured for  their  own  ufe  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen  **«  The  game 
of  various  forts,  with  wThich  the  forefts  of  Germany  were  plenti- 
fully flocked,  fupplied  its  inhabitants  with  food  and  exercife *5. 
Their  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  lefs  remarkable  indeed  for  their 
beauty  than  for  their  utility  *6,  formed  the  principal  object  of  their 
wealth.  A  fmali  quantity  of  corn,  was  the  only  produce  exacted 
from  the  earth :  artificial  meadows  and  orchards  were  unknown  to 
the  Germans  ;  nor  can  we  expect  any  improvements  in  agriculture 
from  a  people,  whofe  property  every  year  experienced  a  general 
change  by  a  new  divifion  of  the  arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  ftrange 
operation,  avoided  difputes,  by  fuffering  a  great  part  of  their  terri- 
tory to  lie  wafte  and  without  tillage  1?. 

Gold,  filver,  and  iron,  were  extremely  fcarce  in  Germany.    Its  and  of  the  ufe 

•ii*  1  1    ' '»     n  '\i       1        •  •       ««  of  metals, 

harbarous  inhabitants  wanted  both  fkiil  and  patience  to  inveltigate 
thofe  rich  veins  of  filver,  which  have  fo  liberally  rewarded  the  at- 
tention of  the  princes  of  Brunfwick  and  Saxony.  Sweden,  which 
now  fupplies  Europe  with  iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  own 
a  2  riches ; 
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riches ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arras  of  the  Germans,  furnifhed 
a>Aifficient  proof  how  little  iron  they  were  able  to  beftow  on  what 
they  muft  have  deemed  the  nobleft  ufe  of  that  metal.  The  various 
tranfadions  of  peace  and  war,  had  introduced  fome  Roman  coins 
(chiefly  filver)  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ; 
but  the  more  diftant  tribes  were  abfolutely  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  money,  carried  on  their  confined  traffic  by  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  prized  their  rude  earthen  veffels  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  filver  vafes,  the  prefents  of  Rome  to  their  princes  and  am- 
baffadors  iS.  To  a  mind  capable  of  reflection,  fuch  leading  fads 
convey  more  inftrudion,  than  a  tedious  detail  of  fubordinate  circum- 
fiances.  The  value  of  money  has  been  fettled  by  general  confent 
to  exprefs  our  wants  and  our  property ;  as  letters  were  invented 
to  exprefs  our  ideas  ;  and  both  thefe  inftitutions,  by  giving  a  more 
adive  energy  to  the  powers  and  paffions  of  human  nature,  have 
contributed  to  multiply  the  objeds  they  were  defigned  to  reprefent. 
The  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  a  great  meafure  faditious  ;  but  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  important  and  various  fervices 
which  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received  from  iron,  when 
tempered  and  fafhioned  by  the  operation  of  fire,  and  the  dexterous 
hand  of  man.  Money,  in  a  word,  is  the  moft  univerfal  incitement, 
iron  the  moft  powerful  infirument  of  human  induftry  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  a  people,  neither  aduated 
by  the  one,  nor  feconded  by  the  other,  could  emerge  from  the  grofleft 
barbarifm 

Then  indc-  If  we  contemplate  a  lavage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a 
lupine  indolence  and  a  careleiihefs  of  futurity  will  be  found  to  con- 
fiitute  their  general  charader.  In  a  civilized  fiate,  every  faculty 
of  man  is  expanded  and  exercifed  ;  and  the  great  chain  of  mutual 
dependence  conneds  and  embraces  the  feveral  members  of  fociety. 
The  moft  numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  conftant  and  ufeful 
labour.    The  feled  few,  placed  by  fortune  above  that  neceflity, 

•  can, 
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can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by  the  purfuits  of  intereft  or  glory, 
by  the  improvement  of  their  eftate  or  of  their  underftanding,  by 
the  duties,  the  pleafures,  and  even  the  follies  of  focial  life.  The 
Germans  were  not  pofieffed  of  thefe  varied  refources.    The  care  of 
the  houfe  and  family,  the  management  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were 
delegated  to  the  old  and  the  infirm,  to  women  and  flaves.  The 
lazy  warrior,  deftitute  of  every  art  that  might  employ  his  leifure 
hours,  confumed  his  days  and  nights  in  the  animal  gratifications  of 
fleep  and  food.    And  yet,  by  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  Nature,  (ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  pierced  into  its  darkeft 
recedes)  the  fame  barbarians  are  by  turns  the  mod  indolent  and  the 
moft  reftlefs  of  mankind.    They  delight  in  floth,  they  detefl;  tran- 
quillity 30.    The  languid  foul,  oppreffed  with  its  own  weight,  anxi- 
oully  required  fome  new  and  powerful  fenfation ;  and  war  and  dan- 
ger were  the  only  amufements  adequate  to  its  fierce  temper.  The 
found  that  fummoned  the  German  to  arms  was  grateful  to  his  ear. 
It  roufed  him  from  his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave  him  an  active 
puriuit,  and,  by  ftrong  exercife  of  the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind,  reftored  him  to  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  his  exiftence.  In 
the  dull  intervals  of  peace,  thefe  barbarians  were  immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  deep  gaming  and  exceflive  drinking ;  both  of  which,  by 
different  means,  the  one  by  inflaming  their  paflions,  the  other  by 
extinguifhing  their  reafon,  alike  relieved  them  from  the  pain  of 
thinking.    They  gloried  in  pafling  whole  days  and  nights  at  table ; 
and  the  blood  of  friends  and  relations  often  ftained  their  numerous 
and  drunken  afTemblies  3'.    Their  debts  of  honour  (for  in  that  light 
they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  thofe  of  play)  they  difcharged  with 
the  moft  romantic  fidelity.    The  defperate  gamefter,  who  had  flaked 
his  perfon  and  liberty  on  a  laft  throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  fubmitted 
to  the  decifion  of  fortune,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bound,  chaf- 
tifed,  and  fold  into  remote  flavery,  by  his  weaker  but  more  lucky 
antagonift  3\ 

Vol.  L  G  g  Strong 
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Their tafle  for      Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extra&ed  with  very  little  art  from  wheat  or 

flrong  liquors.  °  1  * 

barley,  and  corrupted  (as  it  is  ftrongly  expreffed  by  Tacitus)  into  a 
certain  femblance  of  wine,  was  fufficient  for  the  grofs  purpofes  of 
German  debauchery.    But  thofe  who  had  tafted  the  rich  wines  of 
Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Gaul,  fighed  for  that  more  delicious  fpecies 
of  intoxication.    They  attempted  not,  however,  (as  has  fince  been 
executed  with  fo  much  fuccefs)  to  naturalife  the  vine  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  nor  did  they  endeavour  to  procure 
by  induftry    the  materials  of  an  advantageous   commerce.  To 
folicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravifhed  by  arms,  was  efteemed  un- 
worthy of  the  German  fpirit        The  intemperate  third  of  ftrong- 
liquors,  often  urged  the  barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  on  which 
art  or  nature  had  beftowed  thofe  much  envied   prefents.  The 
Tufcan  who  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted 
them  into  Italy  by  the  profpecl:  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious 
wines,  the  productions  of  a  happier  climate5*.    And  in  the  fame 
manner  the  German  auxiliaries,  invited  into  France  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  fixteenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  plenteous  quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy 55.  Drunkennefs,  the  moft  illiberal,  but  not  the  mod  dangerous 
of  our  vices,  had  power  in  a  lefs  civilized  ftate  of  mankind  to  occa- 
fion  a  hattle,  a  war,  or  a  revolution. 
Stateofpoju       The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has  been  mollified,  and  the  foil 
fertilized,  by  th-e  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne.   The  fame  extent  of  ground  which  at  prefe-nt  maintains,  in 
eafe  and  plenty,  a  million  of  hufbandmen  and  artificers,  was  un- 
able to  fupply  an  hundred  thoufand  lazy  warriors  with  the  fimple 
neceflaries  of  life  '5.    The  Germans  abandoned  their  immenfe  forefts 
to  the  exercife  of  hunting,  employed  in  pafturage  the  moft  consider- 
able part  of  their  lands,  beftowed  on  the  fmall  remainder  a  rude 
and  carelefs  cultivation,  and  then  accufed  the  fcantinefs  and  fterility 
of  a  country  that  refufed  to  maintain  the  multitude  of  its  inhabi- 
5  tants. 
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tants.    When  the  return  of  famine  feverely  admonifhed  them  of  the 
importance  of  the  arts,  the  national  diftrefs  was  fometimes  allevi- 
ated by  the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or  a  fourth  part  of  their 
youth".    The  poffeflion  and  the  enjoyment  of  property,  are  the 
pledges  which  bind  a  civilized  people  to  an  improved  country.  But 
the  Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what  they  moft  valued,  their 
arms,  their  cattle,  and  their  women,  cheerfully  abandoned  the  vafi: 
filence  of  their  woods  for  the  unbounded  hopes  of  plunder  and  con- 
quer!.   The  innumerable  fwarms  that  ilfued,  or  feemed  to  iflue, 
from  the  great  ftorehoufe  of  nations,  were  multiplied  by  the  fears 
of  the  vanquifhed,  and  by  the  credulity  of  fucceeding  ages.  And 
from  facts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was  gradually  eftablimed, 
and  has  been  fupported  by  writers  of  diftinguifhed  reputation,  that, 
in  the  age  of  Csefar  and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  our  days  3\    A  more  ferious 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  population,  feems  to  have  convinced  mo- 
dern philofophers  of  the  falfehood,  and  indeed  the  impoHibility, 
of  the  fuppofition.    To  the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel  *% 
we  can  oppofe  the  equal  names  of  Robertfon  and  of  Hume +0. 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans,  without  either  cities,  letters, 
arts,  or  money,  found  fome  compenfation  for  this  favage  ftate  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty  fecured  their  freedom» 
fince  our  defires  and  our  pofTeffions  are  the  ftrongeft  fetters  of  def- 
potifm.  "  Among  the  Suiones,  (fays  Tacitus)  riches  are  held  in 
"  honour.  They  are  therefore  fubjecl:  to  an  abfolute  monarch,  who, 
«*  inftead  of  intruding  his  people  with  the  free  ufe  of  arms,  as  is 
"  practifed  in  the  reft  of  Germany,  commits  them  to  the  fafe  cuf- 
"  tody  not  of  a  citizen,  or  ev€h  of  a  freedman,  but  of  a  flave. 
M  The  neighbours  of  the  Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are  funk  even  below 
*'  fervitude  ;  they  obey  a  woman4'."  In  the  mention  of  thefe  ex- 
ceptions, the  great  hiftorian  fufficiently  acknowledges  the  general 
theory  of  government.    We  are  only  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  by  what 

G  g  2  means 
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means  riches  and  defpotifm  could  penetrate  into  a  remote  corner  of 
the  North,  and  extinguifh  the  generous  flame  that  blazed  with  fuch 
fiercenefs  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  provinces :  or  how  the  an- 
ceftors  of  thofe  Danes  and  Norwegians,  fo  difKnguifhed  in  later 
ages  by  their  unconquered  fpirit,  could  thus  tamely  refign  the  great 
character  of  German  liberty  **.  Some  tribes,  however,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Baltic,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings,  though  without 
relinquishing  the  rights  of  men  45  ;  but  in  the  far  greater  part  of 
Germany,  the  form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tempered,  in- 
deed, and  controuled,  not  fo  much  by  general  and  pofitive  laws,  as 
by  the  occafional  afcendant  of  birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence  or  fu- 
perftition  4\ 

Aflembllesof  Civil  governments,  in  their  firft  inftitutions,  are  voluntary  aflb- 
t  epeope.  c*iatjons  for  mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  defired  end,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  that  each  individual  fhould  conceive  himfelf  obliged 
to  fubmit  his  private  opinion  and  actions,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
greater  number  of  his  affociates.  The  German  tribes  were  contented 
with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  political  fociety.  As  foon  as  a 
youth,  born  of  free  parents,  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he 
was  introduced  into  the  general  council  of  his  countrymen,  folemnly 
inverted  with  a  fhield  and  fpear,  and  adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy 
member  of  the  military  commonwealth.  The  aflembly  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  was  convened  at  ftated  feafons,  or  on  fudden  emer- 
gencies. The  trial  of  public  offences,  the  election  of  magiftrates,  and 
the  great  bufinefs  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its  inde- 
pendent voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  thefe  important  queftions  were 
previoufly  confidered,  and  prepared  in  a  more  fele£t  council  of  the 
principal  chieftains45.  The  magiftrates  might  deliberate  and  per- 
fuade,  the  people  only  could  refolve  and  execute  ;  and  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  mod  part  hafty  and  violent. 
Barbarians  accuftomed  to  place  their  freedom  in  gratifying  the 
prefent  paffion,  and  their  courage  in  overlooking  all  future  confe- 
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quences,  turned  away  with  indignant  contempt,  from  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  juftice  and  policy,  and  it  was  the  practice  to  fignify  by  a 
hollow  murmur,  their  diflike  of  fuch  timid  councils.    But  whenever 
a  more  popular  orator  propofed  to  vindicate  the  meaneft  citizen,  from 
either  foreign  or  domeftic  injury,  whenever ^he  called  upon  his  fel- 
low-countrymen to  aflert  the  national  honour,  or  to  purfue  fome 
enterprife  full  of  danger  and  glory,  a  loud  claming  of  fhields  and 
fpears  exprefled  the  eager  applaufe  of  the  aflembly.    For  the  Ger- 
mans always  met  in  arms,  and  it  was  conftantly  to  be  dreaded,  left 
an  irregular  multitude,  inflamed  with  faction  and  ftrong  liquors, 
fhould  ufe  thofe  arms  to  enforce,  as  well  as  to  declare  their  furious 
refolves.    We  may  recollect  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland  have 
been  polluted  with  blood,  and  the  more  numerous  party  has  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and  feditious  46. 

A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on  occafions  of  danger;  and,  if  ^princesand 
the  danger  was  prefling  and  extenfive,  feveral  tribes  concurred  in  magiOrates 
the  choice  of  the  fame  general.    The  braveft  warrior  was  named 
to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  field,  by  his  example  rather  than  by 
his  commands.     But  this  power,  however  limited,  was  ftill  invi- 
dious.   It  expired  with  the  war,  and  in  time  of  peace,  the  German 
tribes  acknowledged  not  any  fupreme  chief  47.    Princes  were,  how- 
ever, appointed,  in  the  general  aflembly,  to  adminifter  juftice, 
or  rather  to  compofe  differences 48,  in  their  refpective  diltricts. 
In  the  choice  of  thefe  magiftrates,  as  much  regard  was  fliewn  to 
birth  as  to  merit  49.    To  each  was  given,  by  the  public,  a  guard, 
and  a  council  of  an  hundred  perfons  ;  and  the  firft  of  the  princes 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  honour  which 
fometimes  tempted  the  Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the  regal 
title  so. 

The  comparative  view  of  the  powers  of  the  magiftrates,  in  two  mori?  abfolute 

over  the  pro- 
remarkable  inftances,   is  alone  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  whole  perty  than 

r  r  i      r  overtbeper- 

fyftem  of  German  manners.    The  difpolal  of  the  landed  property  roni0fthe 
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within  their  diftrict,  was  abfolutely  vefted  in  their  hands,  and  they 
distributed  it  every  year  according  to  a  new  divifion  SI.  At  the 
fame  time  they  were  not  authorized  to  punifh  with  death,  to  imprifon, 
or  even  to  flrike  a  private  citizen  **.  A  people  thus  jealous 
of  their  perfons,  and'  carelefs  of  their  poflefhons,  muft  have  been 
totally  deftitute  of  induftry  and  the  arts,  but  animated  with  a  high 
fenfe  of  honour  and  independence. 
Voluntary         The  Germans  refpedted  only  thofe  duties  which  they  impofed  on 

engagements. 

themfelves.  The  moft  obfeure  foldier  refifted  with  difdain,  the 
authority  of  the  magiftrates.    "  The  nobleft  youths  bluftied  not 

"  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful  companions  of  fome  renowned 

"  chief,  to  whom  they  devoted  their  arms  and  fervice.    A  noble 

"  emulation  prevailed  among  the  companions  to  obtain  the  firft 

"  place  in  the  efteem  of  their  chief ;  amongft  the  chiefs  to  acquire 

"  the  greateft  number  of  valiant  companions.    To  be  ever  fur- 

*  rounded  by  a  band  of  felect  youths,  was  the  pride  and  ftrength 
"  of  the  chiefs,  their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in  war. 
%l  The  glory  of  fuch  diftinguimed  heroes  diffufed  itfelf  beyond  the 
'*  narrow  limits  of  their  own  tribe.  Prefents  and  embaffies  folicited 
"  their  friendfhip,  and  the  fame  of  their  arms,  often  enfured 
*■  victory  to  the  party  which  they  efpoufed.  In  the  hour  of  danger 
"  it  was  fhameful  for  the  chief  to  be  furpafled  in  valour  by  his 
"  companions ;  fhameful  for  the  companions  not  to  equal  the 
"  valour  of  their  chief.  To  furvive  his  fall  in  battle,  was  indelible 
"  infamy.  To  protect  his  perfon,  and  to  adorn  his  glory  with  the 
"  trophies  of  their  own  exploits,  were  the  moft  facred  of  their 
"  duties.  The  chiefs  combated  for  victory,  the  companions  for  the 
"  chief.  The  nobleft  warriors,  whenever  their  native  country  was 
"  funk  in  the  lazinefs  of  peace,  maintained  their  numerous  bands 
■  in  fome  diftant  fcene  of  action,  to  exercife  their  reftlefs  fpirit,  and 

*  to  acquire  renown  by  voluntary  dangers.  Gifts  worthy  of 
*j  foldier s,  the  warlike  fteed,  the  bloody  and  ever  victorious  lance, 

* 4  were 
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**  were  the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed  from  the 
"  liberality  of  their  chief.  The  rude  plenty  of  his  hofpitable  board 
"  was  the  only  pay,  that  he  could  beftow,  or  they  would  accept. 
"  War,  rapine,  and  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  friends,  fupplied 
"  the  materials  of  this  munificence  5!."  This  institution,  however 
it  might  accidentally  weaken  the  feveral  republics,  invigorated  the 
general  character  of  the  Germans,  and  even  ripened  amongft  them, 
all  the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are  fufceptible  ;  the  faith  and 
valour,  the  hofpitality  and  the  courtefy,  fo  confpicuous  long  after- 
wards in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  honourable  gifts,  beftowed  by 
the  chief  on  his  brave  companions,  have  been  fuppofed,  by  an  in- 
genious writer,  to  contain  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  fiefs,  distributed, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Roman  provinces,  by  the  barbarian  lords 
among  their  vafTals,  with  a  fimilar  duty  of  homage  and  military 
fervice  S4.  Thefe  conditions  are,  however,  very  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who  delighted  in  mutual  prefents  > 
but  without  either  impofing,  or  accepting,  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tions 5S. 

"  In  the  day6  of  chivalry,  or  more  properly  of  romance,  all  the 
'*  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  women  were  chafte  and  notwith- 
standing the  latter  of  thefe  virtues  is  acquired  and  prefer ved  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  the  former,  it  is  afcribed,  almoft  without 
exception,  to  the  wives  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Polygamy  was 
not  in  ufe,  except  among  the  princes,  and  among  them  only  for  the 
fake  of  multiplying  their  alliances.  Divorces  were  prohibited  by 
manners  rather  than  by  laws.  Adulteries  were  punifhed  as  rare 
and  inexpiable  crimes ;  nor  was  feduction  juftified  by  example  and 
fafliion  5\  We  may  eafily  difcover,  that  Tacitus  indulges  an  honeft 
pleafure  in  the  contraft  of  barbarian  virtue,  with  the  dilfolute  con- 
duit of  the  Roman  ladies  :  yet  there  are  fome  ftriking  circumftances 
that  give  an  air  of  truth,  or  at  leaft  of  probability,  to  the  conjugal 
faith  and  chaftity  of  the  Germans. 

Although 
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caufes°taMC        Although  the  progrefs  of  civilization  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  afiwage  the  fiercer  paflions  of  human  nature,  it  feems  to  have 
been  lefs  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chaftity,  whofe  moft  dangerous 
enemy  is  the  foftnefs  of  the  mind.     The  refinements  of  life  cor- 
rupt while  they  polim  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes.    The  grofs  ap- 
petite of  love  becomes  moft  dangerous  when  it  is  elevated,  or 
rather,  indeed,  difguifed  by  fentimental  paflion.    The  elegance  of 
drefs,  of  motion,  and  of  manners,  give  a  luftre  to  beauty,  and  in- 
flame the  fenfes  through  the  imagination.    Luxurious  entertain- 
ments, midnight  dances,  and  licentious  fpe&acles,  prefent  at  once 
temptation  and  opportunity  to  female  frailty  57.  From  fuch  dangers, 
the  unpolifhed  wives  of  the  barbarians  were  fecured,  by  poverty, 
folitude,  and  the  painful  cares  of  a  domeftic  life.    The  German  huts, 
open,  on  every  fide,  to  the  eye  of  indifcretion  or  jealoufy,  were  a 
better  fafe-guard  of  conjugal  fidelity,  than  the  walls,  the  bolts,  and 
the  eunuchs  of  a  Perfian  haram.    To  this  reafon,  another  may  be 
added  of  a  more  honourable  nature.    The  Germans  treated  their 
women  with  efteem  and  confidence,  confulted  them  on  every  occa- 
fion  of  importance,  and  fondly  believed,  that  in  their  breafts  re- 
fided  a  fanctity  and  wifdom,  more  than  human.     Some  of  thefe 
interpreters  of  fate,  fuch  as  Velleda,  in  the  Batavian  war,  governed 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fierceft  nations  of  Germany  5*.  The 
reft  of  the  fex,  without  being  adored  as  goddeffes,  were  refpected  as 
the  free  and  equal  companions  of  foldiers  j  aflbciated  even  by  the 
marriage  ceremony  to  a  life  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  glory  S9.  In 
their  great  invafions,  the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted  amidft 
the  found  of  arms,  the  various  forms  of  deftru&ion,  and  the  ho- 
nourable wounds  of  their  fons  and  hufbands  6o.    Fainting  armies  of 
Germans  have  more  than  once  been  driven  back  upon  the  enemy, 
by  the  generous  defpair  of  the  women,  who  dreaded  death  much 
kfs  than  fervitude.    If  the  day  was  irrecoverably  loft,  they  well 

knew 
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knew  how  to  deliver  themfelves  and  their  children,  with  their  own 
hands,  from  an  infulting  victor  6l.  Heroines  of  fuch  a  caft  may- 
claim  our  admiration  ;  but  they  were,  moft  affuredly,  neither  lovely* 
nor  very  fufceptible  of  love.  Whilft  they  affected  to  emulate  the 
ftern  virtues  of  man,  they  muft  have  refigned  that  attractive  foftnefs 
in  which  principally  confift  the  charm  and  weaknefs  of  woman. 
Confcious  pride  taught  the  German  females  to  fupprefs  every  tender 
emotion  that  flood  in  competition  with  honour,  and  the  firft  honour 
of  the  fex  has  ever  been  that  of  chaftity.  The  fentiments  and 
conduct  of  thefe  high-fpirited  matrons  may,  at  once,  be  confidered 
as  a  caufe,  as  an  effect,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  general  character  of 
the  nation.  Female  courage,  however  it  may  be  raifed  by  fanaticifm, 
or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be  only  a  faint  and  imperfect  imitation 
of  the  manly  valour  that  diftinguifhes  the  age  or  country  in  which 
it  may  be  found. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Germans  (if  the  wild  opinions  of  fa-  Rei  gion. 
vages  can  deferve  that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants,  their  fears, 
and  their  ignorance  6\  They  adored  the  great  vifible  objects  and 
agents  of  Nature,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  Fire  and  the  Earth  ; 
together  with  thofe  imaginary  deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  moft  important  occupations  of  human  life.  They  were 
perfuaded,  that,  by  fome  ridiculous  arts  of  divination,  they  could 
difcover  the  will  of  the  fuperior  beings,  and  that  human  facrifices 
were  the  moft  precious  and  acceptable  offering  to  their  altars.  Some 
applaufe  has  been  haftily  beftowed  on  the  fublime  notion,  enter- 
tained by  that  people,  of  the  Deity,  whom  they  neither  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  temple,  nor  reprefented  by  any  human  figure  • 
but  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Germans  were  unikilled  in  archi- 
tecture, and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  fculpture,  we  fhall 
readily  aflign  the  true  reafon  of  a  fcruple,  which  arofe  not  fo  much 
from  a  fuperiority  of  reafon,  as  from  a  want  of  ingenuity.  The 
only  temples  in  Germany  were  dark  and  ancient  groves,  confe- 
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crated  by  the  reverence  of  fucceeding  generations.  Their  fecret 
gloom,  the  imagined  refidence  of  an  invifible  power,  by  prefenting 
no  diftinct  object  of  fear  or  worfhip,  imprefled  the  mind  with  a  Mill 
deeper  fenfe  of  religious  horror  6';  and  the  priefts,  rude  and  illiterate 
as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by  experience,  the  ufe  of  every 
artifice  that  could  preferve  and  fortify  imprefiions  fo  well  fuited  to 
their  own  intereft. 

Its  effefts  in  The  fame  ignorance,  which  renders  barbarians  incapable  of  con- 
peace, 

ceiving  or  embracing  the  ufeful  reftraints  of  laws,  expofes  them  naked 
and  unarmed  to  the  blind  terrors  of  fuperftition.  The  German  priefts, 
improving  this  favourable  temper  cf  their  countrymen,  had  afTumed 
a  jurifdiction,   even  in  temporal  concerns,  which  the  magiftrate 
could  not  venture  to  exercife  ;  and  the  haughty  warrior  patiently 
fubmitted  to  the  lafh  of  correction,  when  it  was  inflicted,  not  by 
any  human  power,  but  by  the  immediate  order  of  the  god  of 
war  64.     The  defects  of  civil  policy  were  fometimes  fupplied  by 
the  interpofition  of  ecclefiaftical  authority.    The  latter  was  con- 
ftantly  exerted  to  maintain  filence  and  .  decency  in  the  popular 
aflemblies ;  and  was  fometimes  extended  to  a  more  enlarged  concern 
for  the  national  welfare.    A  folemn  proceffion  was  occafionally  ce- 
lebrated in  the  prefent  countries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 
The  unknown  fymbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  was 
placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows ;   and  in  this  manner,  the 
goddefs,'  whofe  common  refidence  was  in  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  vifited 
ieveral  adjacent  tribes  of  her  worfhippers.    During  her  progrefs,  the 
found  of  war  was  hufhed,  quarrels  were  fufpended,  arms  laid  afide, 
and  the  reftlefs  Germans  had  an  opportunity  of  tafting  the  bleflings 
of  peace  and  harmony6'.    The  truce  of  God,  fo  often  and  fo  in- 
effectually proclaimed  by  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  an 
obvious  imitation  of  this  ancient  cuftom  66. 
in  war.  But  the  influence  of  religion  was  far  more  powerful  to  inflame, 

than  to  moderate,  the  fierce  paflions  of  the  Germans.    Intereft  and 

fanaticifm 
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fanaticifm  often  prompted  its  minifters  to  fan&ify  the  moft  daring 
and  the  moft  unjuft  enterprifes,  by  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and 
full  aflurances  of  fuccefs.  The  confecrated  flandards,  long  revered 
in  the  groves  of  fuperftition,  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  67  ;  and  the  hoftile  army  was  devoted  with  dire  execrations 
to  the  gods  of  war  and  of  thunder  6\  In  the  faith  of  foldier6  (and 
fuch  were  the  Germans)  cowardice  is  the  moft  unpardonable  of 
fins.  A  brave  man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of  their  martial 
deities  ;  the  wretch,  who  had  loft  his  fhield,  was  alike  banifhed  from 
the  religious  and  the  civil  aflemblies  of  his  countrymen.  Some  tribes 
of  the  north  feem  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration6', 
others  imagined  a  grofs  paradife  of  immortal  drunkennefs  7°.  All 
agreed,  that  a  life  fpent  in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle, 
were  the  beft  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either  in  this  or  in 
another  world. 

The  immortality  fo  vainly  promifed  by  the  priefts,  was,  in  fome  The  bank, 
degree,  conferred  by  the  bards.  That  fingular  order  of  men  has 
moft  defervedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have  attempted 
to  inveftigate  the  antiquities  of  the  Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and 
the  Germans.  Their  genius  and  character,  as  well  as  the  reverence 
paid  to  their  important  office,  have  been  fufficiently  illuftrated. 
But  we  cannot  fo  eafily  exprefs,  or  even  conceive,  the  enthufiafm 
of  arms  and  glory,  which  they  kindled  in  the  breaft  of  their  au- 
dience. Among  a  polifhed  people,  a  tafte  for  poetry  is  rather  an 
amufement  of  the  fancy,  than  a  paflion  of  the  foul.  And  yet,  when 
in  calm  retirement  we  perufe  the  combats  defcribed  by  Homer  or 
Taflb,  we  are  infenfibly  feduced  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary 
glow  of  martial  ardour.  But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the  fenfation 
which  a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from  folitary  ftudy  !  It  was  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  or  in  the  feaft  of  victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated 
the  glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days-,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  warlike 
chieftains,  who  liftened  with  tranfport  to  their  artlefs  but  ani- 
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mated  (trains.     The  view  of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  military  long  ;  and  the  paffions  which  it  tended  to 
excite,  the  defire  of  fame  and  the  contempt  of  death,  were  the  ha- 
bitual fentiments  of  a  German  mind, 
Caofes which       Such  was  the  fituation,  and  fuch  were  the  manners  of  the  ancient 

checked  tr.e 

prog-eiv  of     Germans.    Their  climate,  their  want  of  learning,  of  arts,  and  of 

trie  Germans.    .  . 

laws,  their  notions  of  honour,  of  gallantry,  and  of  religion,  their 
fenfe  of  freedom,  impatience  of  peace,  and  thirft  of  enterprife,  al[ 
contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes.    And  yet  we  find 
that  during  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  elapfed  from 
the  defeat  of  Varus  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  thefe  formidable  barba- 
rians made  few  confiderable  attempts,  and  not  any  material  impref- 
fion  on  the  luxurious  and  enflaved  provinces  of  the  empire.  Their 
progrefs  was  checked  by  their  want  of  arms  and  difcipline,  and 
their  fury  was  diverted  by  the  inteftine  divifions  of  ancient  Germany. 
Wanof  arms      I.  It  has  been  obferved,  with  ingenuity,  and  not  without  truth, 
that  the  command  of  iron  foon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of  gold. 
But  the  rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  destitute  of  both  thole 
valuable  metals,  were  reduced  flowly  to  acquire,  by  their  unaiTifted 
ftrength,  the  poffeffion  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.    The  face 
of  a  German  army  difplayed  their  poverty  of  iron.    Swords, .and  the 
longer  kind  of  lances,  they  could  feldom  ufe.    Their  frames  (as 
they  called  them  in  their  own  language)  were  long  fpears  headed 
with  a  {harp  but  narrow  iron  point,    and  which,  as  occafion  re- 
quired, they  either  darted  from  a  diftance  or  pufhed  in  clofe  onfet. 
With  this  fpear,  and  with  a  fhield,  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A 
multitude  of  darts,  fcattered- 71  with  incredible  force  were  an  addi- 
tional refource  of  the  infantry.    Their  military  drefs,  when  they 
wore  any,  was  nothing  more  than  a  loofe  mantle.    A  variety  of 
colours  was  the  only  ornament  of  their  wooden  or  their  ofier  fhields. 
Few.  of  the  chiefs  were  diftinguiflied  by  cuirafies,  fcarce  any  by 
4.  helmets, 
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helmets.  Though  the  horfes  of  Germany  were  neither  beautiful, 
fwift,  nor  practifed  in  the  fkilful  evolutions  of  the  Roman  manage, 
feveral  of  the  nations  obtained  renown  by  their  cavalry;  but,  in 
general,  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  Germans  confided  in  their  in- 
fantry 7f,  which  was  drawn  up  in  feveral  deep  columns,  according  and  of  difci- 
to  the  diftinction  of  tribes  and  families.  Impatient  of  fatigue  or  pline' 
delay,  thefe  half-armed  warriors  rufhed  to  battle  with  dilTonant 
fhouts  and  difordered  ranks ;  and  fometimes  by  the  effort  of  native 
valour,  prevailed  over  the  conftrained  and  more  artificial  bravery  of 
the  Roman  mercenaries.  But  as  the  barbarians  poured  forth  their 
whole  fouls  on  the  firft  onfet,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  to 
retire.  A  repulfe  was  a  fure  defeat;  and  a  defeat  was  moft  com- 
monly total  deftruction;  When  we  recollect  the  complete  armour 
of  the  Roman  foldiers,  their  difcipline,  exercifes,  evolutions,  fortified 
camps,  and  military  engines,  it  appears  a  juft  matter  of  furprife 
how  the  naked  and  unafiilled  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare  to 
encounter  in  the  field,  the  ftrength  of  the  legions,  and  the  various 
troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  feconded  their  operations.  The 
conteft  was  too  unequal,  till  the  introduction  of  luxury  had  ener- 
vated the  vigour,  and  a  fpirit  of  difobedience  and  fedition  had 
relaxed  the  difcipline,  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  introduction  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries  into  thofe  armies,  was  a  meafure  attended 
with  very  obvious  danger?,  as  it  might  gradually  initruct  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy.  Although  they  were 
admitted  in  fmall  numbers  and  with  the  ftrlcteft  precaution,  the 
example  of  Civilis  might  convince  the  Romans,  that  the  danger  was 
not  imaginary,  and  that  their  precautions  were  not  alwavs  fufE- 
cient  :\  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero, 
that  artiul  and  intrepid  Batavian,  whom  his  enemies  condefcended 
to  compare  with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius  */S,  formed  a  great  defign  of 
freedom  and  ambition.  Eight  Batavian  cohorts,  renowned  in  the 
wars  of  Britain  and  Italy,  repaired  to  his  ftandard.    He  introduced 
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an  army  of  Germans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  powerful  cities  of 
Treves  and  Langres,  to  embrace  his  caufe,  defeated  the  legions, 
deftroyed  their  fortified  camps,  and  employed  againft  the  Romans 
the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  their  fervice. 
When  at  length,  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  he  yielded  to  the  power 
of  the  empire,  Civilis  fecured  himfelf  and  his  country  by  an  ho- 
nourable treaty.  The  Batavians  ftill  continued  to  occupy  the  ifland 
of  the  Rhine  ?6,  the  allies  not  the  fervants  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
Civil  diflen-        II.  The  ftrenglh  of  ancient  Germany  appears  formidable,  when  we 

fions  of  Ger- 
many, confider  the  effects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  its  united 

effort.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might  very  poffibly  contain  a 
million  of  warriors,  as  all  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were 
of  a  temper  to  ufe  them.  But  this  fierce  multitude,  incapable  of 
concerting  or  executing  any  plan  of  national  greatnefs,  was  agi- 
tated by  various  and  often  hoftile  intentions.  Germany  was  divided 
into  more  than  forty  independent  ftates ;  and  even  in  each  ftate  the 
union  of  the  feveral  tribes  was  extremely  loofe  and  precarious. 
The  barbarians  were  eafily  provoked ;  they  knew  not  how  to  for- 
give an  injury,  much  lefs  an  infult  ;  their  refentments  were  bloody 
and  implacable.  The  cafual  difputes  that  fo  frequently  happened 
in  their  tumultuous  parties  of  hunting  or  drinking,  were  fufficient 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  whole  nations ;  the  private  feud  of  any 
confiderable  chieftains,  diffufed  itfelf  among  their  followers  and  al- 
lies. To  chaftife  the  infolent,  or  to  plunder  the  defencelefs,  were 
alike  caufes  of  war.  The  moft  formidable  ftates  of  Germany  af- 
fected to  encompafs  their  territories  with  a  wide  frontier  of  folitude 
and  devaftation.  The  awful  diftance  preferved  by  their  neighbours, 
attefted  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  fome  meafure  defended  them 
from  the  danger  of  unexpected  incurfions  11 . 
Fomented  by  «  The  Bru&eri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  now  fpeaks)  were  totally  ex- 
Rome.  "  terminated  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  78  provoked  by  their  info- 
"  lence,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  fpoil,  and  perhaps  infpired  by  the 

"  tutelar 
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"  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.    Above  fixty  thoufand  barbarians 
•1  were  deftroyed  ;  not  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our  fight,  and 
(<  for  our  entertainment.    May  the  nations,  enemies  of  Rome,  ever 
"  preferve  this  enmity  to  each  other  !  We  have  now  attained  the 
"  utmoft  verge  of  profperity  79,  and  have  nothing  left  to  demand 
"  of  Fortune  except  the  difcord  of  the  barbarians  Xo."    Thefe  fen- 
timents,  lefs  worthy  of  the  humanity  than  of  the  patriotifm  of 
Tacitus,  exprefs  the  invariable  maxims  of  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   They  deemed  it  a  much  fafer  expedient  to  divide  than  to 
combat  the  barbarians,  from  whofe  defeat  they  could  derive  nei- 
ther honour  nor  advantage.    The  money  and  negociations  of  Rome, 
infinuated  themfelves  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  every  art  of 
fedudtion  was  ufed  with  dignity,  to  conciliate  thofe  nations  whom 
their  proximity  to  the  Rhine  or  Danube  might  render  the  moft  ufeful 
friends,  as  well  as  the  moft  troublefome  enemies.  Chiefs  of  renown 
and  power  were  flattered  by  the  moft  trifling  prefents,  which  they 
received  either  as  marks  of  diftin&ion,  or  as  the  inftruments  of 
luxury.    In  civil  difTenfions,  the  weaker  faction  endeavoured  to 
ftrengthen  its  intereft  by  entering  into  fecret  connexions  with  the 
governors  of  the  frontier  provinces.    Every  quarrel  among  the  Ger- 
mans, was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Rome ;  and  every  plan  of 
union  and  public  good,  defeated  by  the  ftronger  bias  of  private  jea- 
loufy  and  intereft  8l. 

The  general  confpiracy  which  terrified  the  Romans  under  the  ^on^againft 
reiirn  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  embraced  almoft  all  the  nations  of  ™*™s  Anl0' 
Germany,  and  even  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that 
of  the  Danube81.  It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  determine  whether 
this  hafty  confederation  was  formed  by  neceflity,  by  reafon,  or  by 
paflion  ;  but  we  may  reft  affured,  that  the  barbarians  were  neither 
allured  by  the  indolence  or  provoked  by  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
monarch.  This  dangerous  invafion  required  all  the  firmneis  and 
vigilance  of  Marcus.  He  fixed  generals  of  ability  in  the  feveral 
Rations  of  attack,  and  aflumed  in  perfon  the  conduct  of  the  moft 

important 
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important  province  on  the  LTpper  Danube.  After  a  long  and  doubt- 
ful conflict,  the  fpirit  of  the  barbarians  was  fubducd.  The  Quadi 
and  the  Marcomanni SJ,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  were 
the  moft  feverely  punifhed  in  its  cataftrophe.  They  were  com- 
manded to  retire  five  miles  34  from  their  own  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  deliver  up  the  flower  of  the  youth,  who  were  immediately 
fent  into  Britain,  a  remote  ifland,  where'  they  might  be  fecure  as 
hoftages,  and  ufeful  as  foldiers  ' !.  On  the  frequent  rebellions  of 
the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the  irritated  emperor  refolved  to  reduce 
their  country  into  the  form  of  a  province.  His  defigns  were  dis- 
appointed by  death.  This  formidable  league,  however,  the  only 
one  that  appears  in  the  two  firft  centuries  of  the  imperial  hiftory, 
was  entirely  diffipated,  without  leaving  any  traces  behind  in 
Germany. 

Dininni-nof      In  the  courfe  of  this  introductory  chapter,  we  have  confined  our- 

the  German 

tribes.  felves  to  the  general  outlines  or  the  manners  or  Germany,  without 

attempting  to  defcribe  or  to  diftinguifti  the  various  tribes  which 
filled  that  great  country  in  the  time  of  Casfar,  of  Tacitus,  or  of 
Ptolemy.  As  the  ancient,  or  as  new  tribes  fuccefiively  prefent  them- 
fdves  in  the  feries  of  this  hiflory,  we  {hall  concifely  mention  their 
origin,  their  fituation,  and  their  particular  character.  Modern  na- 
tions are  fixed  and  permanent  focieties,  connected  among  themfelves 
by  laws  and  government,  bound  to  their  native  foil  by  arts  and 
agriculture.  The  German  tribes  were  voluntary  and  fluctuating 
aflbciations  of  foldiers,  almoft  of  favages.  The  fame  territory  often 
changed  its  inhabitants  in  the  tide  of  conqueft  and  emigration.  The 
fame  communities,  uniting  in  a  plan  of  defence  or  invafion,  be- 
llowed a  new  title  on  their  new  confederacy.  The  difiblution  of  an 
ancient  confederacy,  refiored  to  the  independent  tribes  their  pecu- 
liar but  long  forgotten  appellations.  A  victorious  ftate  often  com- 
municated its  own  name  to  a  van  qui  fhed  people.  Sometimes  crowds 
of  voluntiers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  ftandard  of  a  favourite 

leader  ; 
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leader ;  his  camp  became  their  country,  and  fome  circumftance  of 
the  enterprife  foon  gave  a  common  denomination  to  the  mixed  mul- 
titude. The  diftinctions  of  the  ferocious  invaders  were  perpetually 
varied  by  themfelves,  and  confounded  by  the  aftonifhed  fubjects  of 
the  Roman  empire86. 

Wars,  and  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  are  the  principal  Nomben 
fubjects  of  hiftory;  but  the  number  of  perfons  interefted  in  thefe 
bufy  fcenes,  is  very  different  according  to  the  different  condition 
of  mankind.  In  great  monarchies,  millions  of  obedient  fubjects 
purfue  their  ufeful  occupations  in  peace  and  obfeurity.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Writer,  as  well  as  of  the  Reader,  is  folely  confined  to  a 
court,  a  capita],  a  regular  army,  and  the  diftricts  which  happen  to  be 
the  occafional  fcene  of  military  operations.  But  a  ftate  of  freedom  and 
barbarifm,  the  feafon  of  civil  commotions,  or  the  fituation  of  petty  re- 
publics %  raifes  almoft  every  member  of  the  community  into  action  and 
confequently  into  notice.  The  irregular  divifions,  and  the  reftlefs  mo- 
tions of  the  people  of  Germany,  dazzle  our  imagination,  and  feem 
to  multiply  their  numbers.  The  profufe  enumeration  of  kings  and 
warriors,  of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to  forget  that  the  fame 
objects  are  continually  repeated  under  a  variety  of  appellations,  and 
that  the  moft  fplendid  appellations  have  been  frequently  lavifhed  on 
the  moft  inconfiderable  objects. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Emperors  JDecius}  Gal/us,  uSE?niIianu$y  V dlerian^  a?jd 
Gallienus, — The  general  Irruption  of  the  Barbarians. — 
The  thirty  Tyrants, 

The  nature  of  T^ROM  the  great  fecular  games  celebrated  by  Philip,  to  the 
A.CDb248—  -T    death  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  there  elapfed  twenty  years 
of  lhame  and  misfortune.    During  that  calamitous  period,  every 
inftant  of  time  was  marked,  every  province  of  the  Roman  world 
was  afflicted  by  barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the 
ruined  empire  feemed  to  approach  the  laft  and  fatal  moment  of  its 
diflblution.    The  confufion  of  the  times,  and  the  fcarcity  of  authen- 
tic memorials,  oppofe  equal  difficulties  to  the  hiftorian,  who  attempts 
to  preferve  a  clear  and  unbroken  thread  of  narration.  Surrounded 
with  imperfect  fragments,  always  concife,  often  obfcure,  and  fome- 
times  contradictory,  he  is  reduced  to  collect,  to  compare,  and  to 
conjecture  :   and  though  he  ought  never  to  place  his  conjectures 
in  the  rank  of  facts,  yet  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  fure  operation  of  its  fierce  and  unreftrained  paflions,  might,  on 
fome  occafions,  fupply  the  want  of  hiftorical  materials. 
The  emperor      There  is  not,  for  inftanee,  any  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the 
Philip.         fucceffive  murders  of  fo  many  emperors,  had  loofened  all  the  ties 
of  allegiance  between  the  prince  and  people  ;  that  all  the  generals 
of  Philip  were  difpofed  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  matter,  and 
that  the  caprice  of  armies,  long  fince  habituated  to  frequent  and  violent 
revolutions,  might  every  day  raife  to  the  throne  the  moft  obfcure  of 
their  fellow-foldiers.    Hiftory  can  only  add,  that  the  firft  rebellion 
againft  the  emperor  Philip,  broke  out  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  among  the  legions  of  Maefia  ;  and  that 

a  £ub- 
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a  fubaltern  officer  named  Marinus,  was  the  object  of  their  fcdi- 
tious  choice.  Philip  was  alarmed.  He  dreaded  left  the  treafon  of 
the  Maefian  army  mould  prove  the  firft  fpark  of  a  general  confla- 
gration. Diffracted  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt  and  of 
his  danger,  he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  fenate.  A 
gloomy  filence  prevailed,  the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  difafFec- 
tion :  till  at  length  Decius,  one  of  the  affembly,  affuming  a  fpirit  Servicej  rc 
worthy  of  his  noble  extraction,  ventured  to  difcover  more  intre-  v 

ar.d  leign  of 

pidity  than  the  emperor  feemed  to  pofTefs.    He  treated  the  whole  tfc#  emperor 
bufinefs  with  contempt,  as  a  hafty  and  inconfiderate  tumult,  and  A.D.  949. 
Philip's  rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who  in  a  very  few  days 
would  be  deftroyed  by  the  fame  inconftancy  that  had  created  him. 
The  fpeedy  completion  of  the  prophecy,  infpired  Philip  with  a  juft 
cfteem  for  fo  able  a  counfellor  ;  and  Decius  appeared  to  him  the  only 
perfon  capable  of  reftoring  peace  and  difcipline  to  an  army,  whofe 
tumultuous. fpirit  had  not  entirely  fubfided  after  the  murder  of  Ma- 
rinus. Decius,  who  long  refifted  his  own  nomination,  feems  to  have 
infinuated  the  danger  of  prefenting  a  leader  of  merit,  to  the  angry  and 
apprehenfive  minds  of  the  foldiers  j  and  his  prediction  was  again  con- 
firmed by  the  event.    The  legions  of  Maefia  forced  their  judge  to 
become  their  accomplice.    They  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  death 
or  the  purple.  His  fubfequent  conduct,  after  that  decifive  meafure,  was 
unavoidable.    He  conducted,  or  followed,  his  army  to  the  confines 
of  Italy,  whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to  repel  the  for- 
midable competitor  whom  he  had  raifed  up,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  imperial  troops  were  fuperior  in  number1;  but  the  rebels 
formed  an  army  of  Veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced 
leader.    Philip  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  put  to  death  a 
few  days  afterwards  at  Verona.    His  fon  and  aflbciate  in  the  em- 
pire, was  mafTacred  at  Rome  by  the  Praetorian  guards ;  and  the  vic- 
torious Decius,  with  more  favourable  circumftances  than  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  age  can  ufually  plead,  was  univerfally  acknowledged 
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He  marches 
againft  the 
Goths. 
A.  D.  250. 


by  the  fenate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported,  that  immediately  after 
his  relu&ant  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Auguftus,  he  had  aflured 
Philip  by  a  private  meflage,  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty,  folemnly 
protefting,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  would  refign  the  imperial 
ornaments  and  return  to  the  condition  of  an  obedient  fubject. 
His  profeffions  might  be  fincere.  But  in  the  fituation  where  for- 
tune had  placed  him,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  he  could  either 
forgive  or  be  forgiven  \  . 

The  emperor  Decius  had  employed  a  few  months  in  the  works 
of  peace  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  when  he  was  fummoned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the  invafion  of  the  Goths.  This 
is  the  firft  confiderable  occafion,  in  which  hiftory  mentions  that 
great  people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Roman  power,  facked  the 
capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So  memorable  was 
the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Weftern  empire, 
that  the  name  of  Goths,  is  frequently  but  inproperly  ufed  as  a 
general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike  barbarifm. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  and  after  the  conqueft  of 
Scandinavia.  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  poffeflion  of  prefent  greatnefs,  very  naturally 
indulged  themfelves  in  the  profpectof  part  and  of  future  glory.  They 
wiihed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  tranfmk 
to  pofterity  their  own  atchievements.  The  principal  minifter  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Caffiodorus,  gratified  the  inclination 
of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  hiftory,  which  confifted  of  twelve 
books,  now  reduced  to  the  inperfecr.  abridgment  of  Jornandes  +. 
Thefe  writers  palled  with  the  moft  artful  concifenefs  over  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  fuccefsful  valour*  and  adorned 
the  triumph  with  many  Afiatic  trophies,  that  more  properly  belonged 
to  the  people  of  Scythia.  On  the  faith  of  ancient  fongs,  the 
uncertain,  but  the  only,  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deduced  the 
firft  origin  of  the  Goths,  from  the  vaft  ifland,  or  peninmla,  of  Scan- 
dinavia 5.    That  extreme  country  of  the  North  was  not  unknown 
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to  the  conquerors  of  Italy  ;  the  ties  of  ancient  confanguinity  were 
ftrengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendfhip;   and  a  Scandinavian 
king  cheerfully  abdicated  his  favage  greatnefs,  that  he  might  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  peaceful  and  polimed  court  of  Ra- 
venna 6.    Many  veftiges,  which  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the  arts  of 
popular  vanity,  atteft  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Goths  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Baltic.    From  the  time  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  the  fouthern  part  of  Sweden  feems  to  have  continued  in 
the  pofTeflion  of  the  lefs  enterprifing  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a 
large  territory  is  even  at  prefent  divided  into  eaft  and  weft  Goth- 
land.   During  the  middle  ages  (from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century)  whilft  Chriftianity  was  advancing  with  a  flow  progrefs  into 
the  north,  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes  compofed  two  diftintt  and 
fometimes  hoftile  members  of  the  fame  monarchy  7.    The  latter  of 
thefe  two  names  has  prevailed  without  extinguishing  the  former. 
The  Swedes,  who  might  well  be  fatisfied  with  their  own  fame  in 
arms,  have,  in  every  age,  claimed  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Goths. 
In  a  moment  of  difcontent  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  Charles  the 
Twelfth  infinuated,  that  his  victorious  troops  were  not  degenerated 
from  their  brave  anceftors,  who  had  already  fubdued  the  miftrefs  of 
the  world  8. 

Till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  celebrated  temple  fubfifted  Religion  of 
at  Upfal,  the  moft  confiderable  town  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It 
was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the  Scandinavians  had  acquired 
in  their  pyratical  adventures,  and  fanclified  by  the  uncouth  repre- 
sentations of  the  three  principal  deities,  the  god  of  war,  the  goddefs 
of  generation,  and  the  god  of  thunder.  In  the  general  feftivaN 
that  was  folemnized  every  ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  fpecies 
(without  excepting  the  human)  were  facrificed,  and  their  bleeding- 
bodies  fufpended  in  the  facred  grove  adjacent  to  the  temple  9.  The 
only  traces  that  now  fubfifl:  of  this  barbaric  fuperftition  are  con- 
tained in  the  Edda,  a  fyftem  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland  about 
.  '  the 
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the  thirteenth  century,  and  ftudied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  as  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  their  ancient  traditions. 
Infiituticns         Notwithftandinc:  the  myfcerious  obfcurity  of  the  Edda,  we  can 

and  death  of  0  J  J 

OJin.  eafily  diftinguifh  two  perfons  confounded  under  the  name  of  Odin  ; 

the  god  of  war,  and  the  great  legiflator  of  Scandinavia.  The  latter, 
the  Mahomet  of  the  north,  inftituted  a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on  either  fide  of  the  Baltic 
were  fubdued  by  the  invincible  valour  of  Odin,  by  his  perfuafive 
eloquence,  and  by  the  fame,  which  he  acquired,  of  a  moft  fkilful 
magician.  The  faith  that  he  had  propagated  during  a  long  and 
profperous  life,  he  confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death.  Apprehenfive 
of  the  ignominious  approach  of  difeafe  and  infirmity,  he  refolved  to 
expire  as  became  a  warriour.  In  a  folemn  alfembly  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths,  he  wounded  himfelf  in  nine  mortal  places,  haftening 
away  (as  he  afferted  with  his  dying  voice)  to  prepare  the  feaft  of 
heroes  in  the  palace  of  the  god  of  war  '°. 
Agreeable  but  The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Odin,  is  diftinguiflied  by 
hypothefis  the  appellation  of  As-gard.  The  happy  refemblance  of  that  name, 
concerning  ^s-burg,  or  As-of     words  of  a  fimilar  fignification,  has  given 

rife  to  an  hiftorical  fyftem  of  fo  pleafing  a  contexture,  that  we  could 
almoft  wifh  to  perfuade  ourfelves  of  its  truth.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Maeotis,  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates  and  the  arms  of  Pompey 
menacecl  the  north  with  fervitude.  That  Odin,  yielding  with  in- 
dignant fury  to  a  power  which  he  was  unable  to  refift,  conducted 
his  tribe  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden, 
with  the  great  defign  of  forming,  in  that  inacceflible  retreat  of  free- 
dom, a  religion  and  a  people,  which,  in  fome  remote  age,  might  be 
fubfervient  to  his  immortal  revenge  ;  when  his  invincible  Goths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticifm,  mould  iflue  in  numerous  fwarms 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  circle,  to  chaftife  the  op- 
preflbrs  of  mankind 

If 
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If  fo  many  fucceffive  generations  of  Goths  were  capable  of  pre-  Emigration  of 

„     .  c.  c    1    •     o       j-  .   •  «  the  Goths 

lerving  a  taint  tradition  or  their  Scandinavian  origin,  we  mult  not  from  Scandi- 

expedt,  from  fuch  unlettered  barbarians,  any  diftinct  account  of  the  p?uffia'.nt° 

time  and  circumftances  of  their  emigration.    To  crofs  the  Baltic 

was  an  eafy  and  natural  attempt.    The  inhabitants  of  Sweden  were 

matters  of  a  fufficient  number  of  large  vefTels,  with  oars  ,J,  and  the 

diftance  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Carlfcroon  to  the 

neareft  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Pruffia.  Here,  at  length,  we  land  on 

firm  and  hiftoric  ground.    At  leaft  as  early  as  the  Chriftian  sera  '*, 

and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines  ,s,  the  Goths  were  eftabliftied 

towards  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  and  in  that  fertile  province,  where 

the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningfberg,  and  Dantzick, 

were  long  afterwards  founded  ,6.     Weftward  of  the  Goths,  the 

numerous  tribes  of  the  Vandals  were  fpread  along  the  banks  of  the 

Oder,  and  the  fea  coaft  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburgh.    A  ftrik- 

ing  refemblance  of  manners,  complexion,  religion,  and  language, 

Teemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths  were  originally 

one  great  people  ,;.     The  latter  appear  to  have  been  fubdivided 

into  Oftrogoths,  Vifigoths,  and  Gepidas  ,8.    The  diftindion  among 

the  Vandals  was  more  ftrongly  marked  by  the  independent  names 

of  Heruli,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  a  variety  of  other  petty 

ftates,  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age,  expanded  themfelves  into 

powerful  monarchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  {till  feated  in  From  ftnffii 
Pruffia.  About  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  pro-  Ukraine, 
vince  of  Daci  i  had  already  experienced  their  proximity  by  frequent 
and  deftrudtive  inroads  '9.  In  this  interval  therefore,  of  about 
feventy  years,  we  muft  place  the  fecond  migration  of  the  Goths, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  ;  but  the  caufe  that  produced  it  lies 
concealed  among  the  various  fprings  of  action,  incident  to  unfettled 
barbarians.    Either  a  peftilence,  or  a  famine,  a  victory,  or  a  defeat, 

2  an 
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an  oracle  of  the  Gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were 
fufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the 
fouth.  Befides  the  influence  of  a  martial  religion,  the  numbers 
and  fpirit  of  the  Goths  were  equal  to  the  raoft  dangerous  adven- 
tures. The  ufe  of  round  bucklers  and  fhort  fwords,  rendered 
them  formidable  in  a  clofe  engagement ;  the  manly  obedience 
which  they  yielded  to  hereditary  kings  gave  uncommon  union 
and  ftability  to  their  councils  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero 
of  that  age  and  the  tenth  anceftor  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy, 
enforced  by  the  afcendant  of  perfonal  merit,  the  prerogative  of 
his  birth,  which  he  derived  from  the  Anfes,  or  demigods  of  the 
Gothic  nation 

The  Gothic       Th.Q  fame  of  a  great  enterprife  excited  the  braveft  warriors  from 

nation  in-  °  * 

creafes  in  its    all  the  Vandalic  ftates  of  Germany,  many  of  whom  are  feen  a  few 

march.  '  J 

years  afterwards  combating  under  the  common  ftandard  of  the 
Goths  **;  The  firft  motions  of  the  emigrants  carried  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Prypec,  a  river  univerfally  conceived  by  the  ancients,  to 
be  the  fouthern  branch  of  the  Boryfthenes  2\  The  windings  of  that 
great  ftream  through  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Ruflia,  gave  a 
direction  to  their  line  of  march,  and  a  conftant  fupply  of  frefh  wa- 
ter and  pafturage  to  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  They  followed 
the  unknown  courfe  of  the  river,  confident  in  their  valour,  and 
carelefs  of  whatever  power  might  oppofe  their  progrefs.  The 
Baftarnas  and  the  Venedi  were  the  firft  who  prefented  themfelves ; 
and  the  flower  of  their  youth,  either  from  choice  or  compulfion, 
increafed  the  Gothic  army.  The  Baftarna:  dwelt  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  the  immenfe  tract  of  land  that 
feperated  the  Baftarna;  from  the  favages  of  Finland,  was  filled, 
or  rather  wafted,  by  the  Venedi 24  :  we  have  fome  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  firft  cf  thefe  nations,  which  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the 
Macedonian  war  Z5,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  the  formidable 

tribes 
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tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the  Borani,  the  Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  origin 
from  the  Germans.  With  better  authority,  a  Sarmatian  extraction 
may  be  afligned  to  the  Venedi,  who  rendered  themfelves  fo  famous 
in  the  middle  ages  l6.    But  the  confufion  of  blood  and  manners  on  Dininaionof 

.  .  German  and 

that  doubtful  frontier,  often  perplexed  the  moft  accurate  ob-  Sa  matians. 
fervers  z\  As  the  Goths  advanced  nearer  the  Euxine  fea,  they 
encountered  a  purer  race  of  Sarmatians,  the  Jazyges,  the  Alani, 
and  the  Roxolani;  and  they  were  probably  the  firft  Germans  who 
faw  the  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes,  and  of  the  Tanais.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  chara&eriftic  marks  of  the  people  of  Germany  and 
of  Sarmatia,  we  fhall  difcover  that  thofe  two  great  portions  of  human 
kind  were  principally  diftinguifhed  by  fixed  huts  or  moveable 
tents,  by  a  clofe  drefs,  or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage  of 
one  or  of  feveral  wives,  by  a  military  force,  confifting,  for  the  moft 
part,  either  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry  ;  and  above  all  by  the  ufe  of 
the  Teutonic,  or  of  the  Sclavonian  language  ;  the  laft  of  which  has 
been  diffufed  by  conqueft,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Japan. 

The  Goths  were  now  in  pofleflion  of  the  Ukraine,  a  country  of  Defection  of 
confiderable  extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  interfered  with  navi-  the  ane' 
gable  rivers,  which,  from  either  fide,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
Boryfthenes ;  and  interfperfed  with  large   and   lofty  forefts  of 
oaks.    The  plenty  of  game  and  fifh,  the  innumerable  bee-hives, 
depofited  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  and  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and 
forming,  even  in  that  rude  age,  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
the  fize  of  the  cattle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  aptnefs  of  the 
foil  for  every  fpecies  of  grain,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation, 
all  difplayed  the  liberality  of  Nature,  and  tempted  the  induftry  of 
man  l8.    But  the  Goths  withftood  all  thefe  temptations,  and  Mill 
adhered  to  a  life  of  idlenefs,  of  poverty,  and  of  rapine. 

The  Scythian  hords,  which,  towards  the  eaft,  bordered  on  the  new  The  Goths 
fettlements  of  the  Goths,  prefented  nothing  to  their  arms,  except  the 

Ro:ran  pro* 
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doubtful  chance  of  an  unprofitable  victory.    But  the  profpect  of 
the  Roman  territories  was  far  more  alluring  ;  and  the  fields  of 
Dacia  were  covered  with  rich  harvefts,  fown  by  the  hands  of  an  in- 
duftrious,  and  expofed  to  be  gathered  by  thofe  of  a  warlike,  people. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  conquefts  of  Trajan,  maintained  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  lefs  for  any  real  advantage,  than  for  ideal  dignity,  had 
contributed  to  weaken  the  empire  on  that  fide.    The  new  and  un- 
fettled  province  of  Dacia,  was  neither  ftrong  enough  to  refift,  nor 
rich  enough  to  fatiate,  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  barbarians.  As 
long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the  Niefter  were  confidered  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  power,  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Da- 
nube were  more  carelefsly  guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Masfia 
lived  in  fupine  fecurity,  fondly  conceiving  themfelves  at  an  inac- 
ceflible  diftance  from  any  barbarian  invaders.    The  irruptions  of 
the  Goths,  under  the  reign  of  Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of 
their  miftake.    The  king  or  leader  of  that  fierce  nation,  traverfed 
with  contempt  the  province  of  Dacia,  and  pafled  both  the  Niefter 
and  the  Danube  without  encountering  any  oppofition  capable  of 
retarding  his  progrefs.    The  relaxed  dilcipline  of  the  Roman  troops, 
betrayed  the  moft  important  pofts,  where  they  were  (rationed,  and  the 
fear  of  deferved  puniftiment  induced  great  numbers  of  them  to 
inlift  under  the  Gothic  ftandard.    The  various  multitude  of  barba- 
rians appeared,  at  length,  under  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis,  a 
city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  fifter,  and  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  the  fecond  Maifia  29.    The  inhabitants  were  glad  to  ran- 
fom  their  lives  and  property,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  fum  of 
money,  and  the  invaders  retreated  back  into  their  deferts,  animated, 
rather  than  fatisfied,  with  the  firft  fuccefs  of  their  arms  againft 
an  opulent  but  feeble  country.    Intelligence  was  foon  tranfmitted  to 
the  emperor  Decius,  that  Cniva,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  patted 
the  Danube  a  fecond  time,  with  more  considerable  forces;  that 
his  numerous  detachments  fcattered  devaluation  over  the  province 

of 
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of  Maefia,  whilft  the  main  body  of  the  army,  confiding  of  feventy 
thoufand  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  a  force  equal  to  the  raoft  daring 
atchievements,  required  the  prefence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and 
the  exertion  of  his  military  power. 

Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  before  Nicopolis,  on  the  Jatrus,  Variow 
one  of  the  many  monuments  of  Trajan's  victories  5°.  On  his  Gothic  war. 
approach  they  raifed  the  fiege,  but  with  a  defign  only  of  marching  A"  D"  25 
away  to  a  conqueft  of  greater  importance,  the  fiege  of  Philippopolis, 
a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of  Alexander,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Haemus  ,f.  Decius  followed  them  through  a  diffi- 
cult country,  and  by  forced  marches  ;  but  when  he  imagined  him- 
felf  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  rear  of  the  Goths,  Cniva 
turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  purfuers.  The  camp  of  the  Romans 
was  furprifed  and  pillaged,  and  for  the  firft  time,  their  emperor  fled 
in  diforder  before  a  troop  of  half  armed  barbarians.  After  a 
long  refiftance,  Philippopolis,  deftitute  of  fuccour,  was  taken  by 
ftorm.  An  hundred  thoufand  perfons  are  reported  to  have  been 
maffacred  in  the  fack  of  that  great  city  J\  Many  prifoners  of  con- 
fequence  became  a  valuable  acceffion  to  the  fpoil,  and  Prifcus  a 
brother  of  the  late  emperor  Philip,  blufhed  not  to  aflume  the 
purple  under  the  protection  of  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome". 
The  time,  however,  confumed  in  that  tedious  fiege,  enabled  Decius 
to  revive  the  courage,  reftore  the  difcipline,  and  recruit  the  numbers 
of  his  troops.  He  intercepted  feveral  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other 
Germans,  who  were  haftening  to  mare  the  victory  of  their  country- 
men intruded  the  pafles  of  the  mountains  to  officers  of  approved 
valour  and  fidelity  ,s,  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of 
the  Danube,  and  exerted  his  utmoft  vigilance  to  oppofe  either  the 
progrefs  or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  Encouraged  by  the  return  of 
fortune,  he  anxioufly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  a 
great  and  decifive  blow,  his  own  glory,  and. that  of  the  Roman 
arms  . 

Kk  2  As 
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Decius  re-        At  the  fame  time  when  Decius  was  ftruggling  with  the  violence 

vives  the  office  .  . 

ofcenfor  in  of  the  temper!:,  his  mind,  calm  and  deliberate  amidlt  the  tumult  or 
ofVdeSn.  war,  inveftigated  the  more  general  caufes,  that,  fince  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  had  fo  impetuoufly  urged  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
greatnefs.  He  foon  difcovered,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  replace 
that  greatnefs  on  a  permanent  bafis,  without  reftoring  public  virtue, 
ancient  principles  and  manners,  and  the  oppreffed  majefty  of  the 
laws.  To  execute  this  noble  but  arduous  defign,  he  firft  refolved  to 
revive  the  obfolete  office  of  cenfor;  an  office,  which,  as  long  as  it 
had  fubfifted  in  its  priftine  integrity,  had  fo  much  contributed  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  ftate  '7,  till  it  was  ufurped  and  gradually  neglected 
by  the  Caefars  '*#  Confcious  that  the  favour  of  the  fovereign  may 
confer  power,  but  that  the  efteem  of  the  people  can  alone  beftow 
authority,  he  fubmitted  the  choice  of  the  cenfor  to  the  unbiafled 
A.  D.  251.   voice  of  the  fenate.    By  their  unanimous  votes,  or  rather  acclama- 

27th  Cclober. 

tions,  Valerian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  then  ferved 
with  diftinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was  declared  the  moft 
worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.    As  foon  as  the  decree  of  the  fenate 
was  tranfmitted  to  the  emperor,  he  aflembled  a  great  council  in 
his  camp,  and  before  the  inveftiture  of  the  cenfor  elect,  he  apprized 
him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his  great  office.    "  Happy 
*S  Valerian,"  faid  the  prince,  to  his  diftinguifhed  fubjedt,  tc  happy 
"  in  the  general  approbation  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  Roman  re- 
"  public!    Accept  the  cenforfhip  of  mankind;  and  judge  of  our 
"  manners.    You  will  felect  thofe  who  deferve  to  continue  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  fenate  ;  you  will  reftore  the  equeftrian  order  to  its 
'*  ancient  fplendour ;  you  will  improve  the  revenue,  yet  moderate  the 
"  public  burdens.     You  will  diftinguifh  into  regular  clafTes  the 
"  various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens,  and  accurately  review 
*f  the  military  ftrength,  the  wealth,  the  virtue,  and  the  refources 
"  of  Rome.    Your  decifions  mall  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  The 
'*  army,  the  palace^  the  minifters  of  juftice,  and  the  great  officers  of 

"  the 
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'*  the  empire,  are  all  fubje£t  to  your  tribunal.  None  are  exempted, 
"  excepting  only  the  ordinary  confuls  '9,  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
"  the  king  of  the  facrifices,  and  (as  long  as  fhe  preferves  her  cha- 
"  ftity  inviolate)  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal  virgins.  Even  thefe  few, 
f  who  may  not  dread  the  feverity,  will  anxioufly  folicit  the  efteem, 
M  of  the  Roman  cenfor  4°." 

A  magiftrate,  inverted  with  fuch  extenfive  powers,  would  have  ap-  The  de/igo 
peared  not  fo  much  the  minifter  as  the  colleague  of  his  fovereign  +I.  Md  widboat 
Valerian  juftly  dreaded  an  elevation  fo  full  of  envy  and  of  fufpicion.  effed* 
He  modeftly  urged  the  alarming  greatnefs  of  the  truft,  his  own  in- 
fufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption  of  the  times.  He  artfully 
infinuated,  that  the  office  of  cenfor  was  infeparable  from  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  and  that  the  feeble  hands  of  a  fubject  were  unequal 
to  the  fupport  of  fo  immenfe  a  weight  of  cares  and  of  power  4*. 
The  approaching  event  of  war,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  profecution 
of  a  project  fo  fpecious  but  fo  impracticable  ;  and  whilft  it  preferved 
Valerian  from  the  danger,  faved  the  emperor  Decius  from  the  dif- 
appointment,  which  would  moft  probably  have  attended  it.  A  cen- 
for may  maintain,  he  can  never  reftore  the  morals  of  a  ftate.  It 
is  impoffible  for  fuch  a  magiftrate  to  exert  his  authority  with  bene- 
fit, or  even  with  effed,  unlefs  he  is  fupported  by  a  quick  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  by  a  decent  reve- 
rence for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train  of  ufeful  prejudices  com- 
bating on  the  fide  of  national  manners.  In  a  period  when  thefe 
principles  are  annihilated,  the  cenforial  jurifdiction  mull  either  fink 
into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a  partial  inftrument  of 
vexatious  oppreflion  4;.  It  was  eafier  to  vanquifh  the  Goths,  than  to 
eradicate  the  public  vices  ;  yet  even  in  the  firft  of  theie  enterprifes, 
Decius  loft  his  army  and  his  life. 

The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  fide,  furrounded  and  purfued  Defect  and 
by  the  Roman  arms.    The  flower  of  their  troops  had  periihed  in  ciusaodhii 

in 

the  long  fiege  of  Philippopolis,  and  the  exhaufted  country  could  no 
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longer  afford  fubfiftence  for  the  remaining  multitude  of  licentious 
barbarians.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  Goths  would  gladly 
have  purchafed,  by  the  furrender  of  all  their  booty  and  prifoners, 
the  permiffion  of  an  undifturbed  retreat.  But  the  emperor,  confident 
of  victory,  and  refolving,  by  the  chaftifement  of  thefe  invaders,  to 
ftrike  a  falutary  terror  into  the  nations  of  the  North,  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  high-fpirited  barbarians 
preferred  death  to  flavery.  An  obfeure  town  of  Msefia,  called 
Forum  Terebronii 44,  was  the  fcene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  accident, 
the  front  of  the  third  line  was  covered  by  a  morafs.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  fon  of  Decius,  a  youth  of  the  faireft  hopes, 
and  already  aflbciated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  was  flain  by  an 
arrow,  in  the  fight  of  his  afflicted  father  ;  who  fummoning  all  his 
fortitude,  admonifhed  the  difmayed  troops,  that  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 
foldier  was  of  little  importance  to  the  republic 45.  The  conflict  was 
terrible ;  it  was  the  combat  of  defpair  againft  grief  and  rage.  The 
firft  line  of  the  Goths  at  length  gave  way  in  diforder ;  the  fecond, 
advancing  to  fuftain  it,  fhared  its  fate ;  and  the  third  only  remained 
entire,  prepared  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  the  morafs,  which  was 
imprudently  attempted  by  the  prefumption  of  the  enemy.  "  Here 
"  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all  things  became  adverfe  to  the 
**  Romans  :  the  place  deep  with  ooze,  finking  under  thofe  who  flood, 
'*  flippery  to  fuch  as  advanced  ;  their  armour  heavy,  the  waters  deep  ; 
"  nor  could  they  wield  in  that  uneafy  fituation  their  weighty  jave- 
"  lins.  The  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  were  enured  to  encounters 
"  in  the  bogs,  their  perfons  tall,  their  fpears  long,  fuch  as  could 
*?  wound  at  a  diftance  4V'  In  this  morafs  the  Roman  army,  after  an 
ineffectual  ftruggle,  was  irrecoverably  loft ;  nor  could  the  body  of 
the  emperor  ever  be  found  47.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  ;  an  accomplifhed  prince,  active  in  war,  and 
affable  in  peace 48 ;  who,  together  with,  his  fon,  has  deferved  to  be 
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compared,  both  in  life  and  death,  with  the  brighteft  examples  of 
ancient  virtue49. 

This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very  little  time,  the  infolence  of  Eieaion  of 
the  legions.    They  appear  to  have  patiently  expected,  and  fubmif-  a.  D.  251. 
fively  obeyed,  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  which  regulated  the  fuccef-  Dccember' 
fion  to  the  throne.    From  a  juft  regard  for  the  memory  of  Decius, 
the  imperial  title  was  conferred  on  Hoftilianus,  his  only  furviving 
fon  ;  but  an  equal  rank,  with  more  effectual  power,  was  granted  to 
Gallus,  whofe  experience  and  ability  feemed  equal  to  the  great  truft 
of  guardian  to  the  young  prince  and  the  diftreffed  empire  50.  The 
firft  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces  A.D.  252. 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  victorious  Goths.     He  confented 
to  leave  in  their  hands  the  rich  fruits  of  their  invafion,  an  immenfe 
booty,  and  what  was  ftill  more  difgraceful,  a  great  number  of  pri- 
foners  of  the  higheft  merit  and  quality.    He  plentifully  fupplied  Retreat  of  the 

.  Goihs. 

their  camp  with  every  conveniency  that  could  aliuage  their  angry 
fpirits,  or  facilitate  their  fo  much  wifhed-for  departure  ;  and  he  even 
promifed  to  pay  them  annually  a  large  fum  of  gold,  on  condition 
they  mould  never  afterwards  infeft  the  Roman  territories  by  their 
incurfions  5". 

In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  moft  opulent  kings  of  the  earth,  Gallus  par- 
who  courted  the  protection  of  the  victorious  commonwealth,  were  by^hepay^ 
gratified  with  fuch  trifling  prefents  as  could  only  derive  a  value  from  ^Wtribule.51 
the  hand  that  bellowed  them  ;  an  ivory  chair,  a  coarfe  garment  of 
purple,  an  inconfiderable  piece  of  plate,  or  a  quantity  of  copper 
coin  S1.     After  the  wealth  of  nations  had  centered  in  Rome,  the 
emperors  difplayed  their  greatnefs,  and  even  their  policy,  by  the 
regular  exercife  of  a  fteady  and  moderate  liberality  towards  the  aiiics 
of  the  ftate.    They  relieved  the  poverty  of  the  barbarians,  honoured 
their  merit,  and  recompenfed  their  fidelity.    Thefe  voluntary  marks 
of  bounty  were  underftood  to  flow  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely 
from  the  generofity  or  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans ;  and  whilft 
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prefents  and  fubfidies  were  liberally  diftributed  among  friends  and 
fuppliants,  they  were  fternly  refufed  to  fuch  as  claimed  them  as  a 
debt5'.  But  this  ftipulation  of  an  annual  payment  to  a  victorious 
enemy,  appeared  without  difguife  in  the  light  of  an  ignominious 
tribute;  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  not  yet  accuftomed 
to  accept  fuch  unequal  laws  from  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ;  and  the 
prince,  who  by  a  neceflary  conceffion  had  probably  faved  his 
country,  became  the  object  of  the  general  contempt  and  averfion. 
The  death  of  Hoftilianus,  though  it  happened  in  the  midft  of  a 
raging  peftilence,  was  interpreted  as  the  perfonal  crime  of 
Gallus  54 ;  and  even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was  afcribed 
by  the  voice  of  fufpicion  to  the  perfidious  counfels  of  his  hated  fuc- 
ceflbr  s\  The  tranquillity  which  the  empire  enjoyed  during  the  firft 
year  of  his  adminiftration  s6,  ferved  rather  to  inflame  than  to  ap- 
peafe  the  public  difcontent ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  apprehenfions  of 
war  were  removed,  the  infamy  of  the  peace  was  more  deeply  and 
more  fenfibly  felt. 

But  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  ftill  higher  degree,  when  they 
difcovered  that  they  had  not  even  fecured  their  repofe,  though  at  the 
expence  of  their  honour.  The  dangerous  fecret  of  the  wealth  and 
weaknefs  of  the  empire,  had  been  revealed  to  the  world.  New  fwarms 
of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs,  and  not  conceiving  themfelves 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  their  brethren,  fpread  devaftation  through 
the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
defence  of  the  monarchy,  which  feemed  abandoned  by  the  pufillani- 
mous  emperor,  was  aflumed  by  -/Emilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia 
and  Masfia ;  who  rallied  the  fcattered  forces,  and  revived  the  faint- 
ing fpirits  of  the  troops.  The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked, routed,  chaced,  and  purfued  beyond  the  Danube.  The  vic- 
torious leader  diftributed  as  a  donative  the  money  collected  for  the 
tribute,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  foldiers  proclaimed  him  emperor 
on  the  field  of  battle  Gallus,  who,  carelefs  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, 
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fare,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  pleafures  of  Italy,  was  almoft  in  the 
lame  inftant  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  his  afpiring  lieutenant.    He  advanced  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  the  plains  of  Spoleto.    When  the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  foldiers  of  Gallus  compared  the  ignominious  conduct  of 
their  fovereign  with  the  glory  of  his  rival.     They  admired  the 
valour  of  iEmilianus ;  they  were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he 
offered  a  confiderable  increafe  of  pay  to  all  deferters  s\    The  mur-  Gallus  aban- 
der  of  Gallus,  and  of  his  fon  Volufianus,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  flam?*  a"d 
war  ;  and  the  fenate  gave  a  legal  fanction  to  the  rights  of  conqueft.  tuf.'  253' 
The  letters  of  iEmilianus  to  that  affembly,  were  a  mixture  of  mode- 
ration and  vanity.    He  aflured  them,  that  he  mould  refign  to  their 
wifdom  the  civil  adminiftration  ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
quality  of  their  general,  would  in  a  (hort  time  affert  the  glory  of 
Rome,  and  deliver  the  empire  from  all  the  barbarians  both  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Eaft  59.    His  pride  was  flattered  by  the  applaufe  of 
the  fenate;  and  medals  are  ftill  extant,  reprefenting  him  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  Hercules  the  Victor,  and  of  Mars  the  Avenger  6\ 

If  the  new  monarch  pofleffed  the  abilities,  he  wanted  the  Valerian  re- 
time neceflary  to  fulfil  thefe  fplendid  promifes.  Lefs  than  four  ShofGal 
months  intervened  between  his  victory  and  his  fall6'.     He  had  !JS>a"d  isac- 

y  know 'edged 

vanquifhed  Gallus  :  he  funk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor  mere  emPei"or« 
formidable  than  Gallus.  That  unfortunate  prince  had  fent  Vale- 
rian, already  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  title  of  cenfor,  to  bring 
the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  61  to  his  aid.  Valerian  executed 
that  commiflion  with  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  as  he  arrived  too  late 
to  fave  his  fovereign,  he  refolved  to  revenge  him.  The  troops  of 
JEmilianus,  who  ftill  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Spoleto,  were 
awed  by  the  fanctity  of  his  character,  but  much  more  by  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrength  of  his  army  ;  and  as  they  were  now  become  as  inca- 
pable of  perfonal  attachment  as  they  had  always  been  of  confti- 
tutional  principle,  they  readily  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  A.  D.  253. 

r        T  T    .  .  Auguit. 
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a  prince  who  fo  lately  had  been  the  object  of  their  partial  choice. 
The  guilt  was  theirs,  but  the  advantage  of  it  was  Valerian's ;  who 
obtained  the  poffeffion  of  the  throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a  civil 
war,  but  with  a  degree  of  innocence  fingular  in  that  age  of  revo- 
lutions ;  lince  he  owed  neither  gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his  pre- 
decefibr,  whom  he  dethroned. 
Charaaer  of       Valerian  was  about  fixty  years  of  age  6J  when  he  was  inverted 
Valerian.      with  the  purple,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  populace,  or  the  cla- 
mours of  the  army,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman 
world.    In  his  gradual  afcent  through  the  honours  of  the  ftate,  he 
had  deferved  the  favour  of  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared  him- 
felf  the  enemy  of  tyrants  6\    His  noble  birth,  his  mild  but  unble- 
mished manners,  his  learning,  prudence,  and  experience,  were  re- 
vered by  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  if  mankind  (according  to  the 
obfervation  of  an  ancient  writer)  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  chufe  a 
matter,  their  choice  would  molt  affuredly  have  fallen  on  Valerian  6\ 
Perhaps  the  merit  of  this  emperor  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation  ; 
perhaps  his  abilities,  or  at  leaft  his  fpirit,  were  affected  by  the  lan- 
guor and  coldnefs  cf  old  age.    Perhaps,  the  emergency  of  the  times 
demanded  the  talents  of  a  foldier,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  a  cenfor. 
Genera!  mif-  But  the  whole  reign  of  Valerian,  which  together  with  that  of  Gal- 
the  reigiwof  lienus,  his  fon,  his  affociate 66,  and  his  fuccefibr,  lafted  fifteen  years, 
Gallfenus?n     was  one  uninterrupted  period  of  confufion  and  calamity.    As  the 
268°  25 3_  Roman  empire  was  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  every  fide,  attacked  by 
the  blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  do- 
meftic  ufurpers,  we  mall  confult  order  and  perfpicuity,  by  purfu- 
ing,  not  fo  much  the  doubtful  arrangement  of  dates,  as  the  more 
natural  diftribution  of  fubjects.    The  moft  dangerous  enemies  of 
inroads  of  the  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  were,  1.  The 
barbarians.     Franks<    2<  The  Alemanni.    3.  The  Goths  ;  and,  4.  The  Perfians. 

Under  thefe  general  appellations,  we  may  comprehend  the  adven- 
tures of  lefs  confiderable  tribes*  whofe  obfcure  and  uncouth  names 

would 
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would  only  ferve  to  opprefs  the  memory  and  perplex  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

I.  As  the  pofterity  of  the  Franks  compofe  one  of  the  greateft  and  Origin  ar.d 

con  fc  9  CT3C  V 

moft  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  learning  and  of  the  Franks, 
ingenuity  have  been  exhaufted  in  the  difcovery  of  their  unlettered 
anceftors.    To  the  tales  of  credulity,  have  fucceeded  the  fyftems  of 
fancy.    Every  paflage  has  been  fifted,  every  fpot  has  been  furveyed, 
that  might  poflibly  reveal  fome  faint  traces  of  their  origin.    It  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  Pannonia  6y,  that  Gaul,  that  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany 68,  gave  birth  to  that  celebrated  colony  of  warriors. 
At  length  the  moft  rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigra- 
tions of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiefced  in  a  fentiment  whofe  fim- 
plicity  perfuades  us  of  its  truth  69.  They  fuppofe,,  that  about  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty  7°,  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  Franks,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the 
Wefer.     The  prefent  circle  of  Weftphalia,  the  Landgraviate  of 
HelTe,  and  the  dutchies  of  Brunfwick  and  Luneburgh,  were  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  Chauci,  who,  in  their  inacceiTible  moraffes, 
defied  the  Roman  arms  71  ;  of  the  Cherufci,  proud  of  the  fame 
of  Arminius  j  of  the  Catti,  formidable  by  their  firm  and  intrepid 
infantry,  and  of  feveral  other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  re- 
nown 7\     The  love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  thefe 
Germans ;  the  enjoyment  of  it  their  befh  treafure  ;  the  word  that 
expreffed  that  enjoyment,  the  moft  pleafing  to  their  ear.  They 
deserved,  they  aflumed,  they  maintained  the  honourable  epithet  of 
Franks  or  Freemen  ;  which  concealed,  though  it  did  not  extinguish, 
the  peculiar  names  of  the  feveral  ftates  of  the  confederacy  7}.  Tacit 
confent,  and  mutual  advantage,  dictated  the  firft  laws  of  the  union  ; 
it  was  gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience.    The  league  of 
the  Franks  may  admit  of  fome  comparifon  with  the  Helvetic  body; 
in  which  every  canton,  retaining  its  independent  fovereignty,  con- 
lults  with  its  brethren  in  the  common  caufe,  without  acknow- 
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lodging  any  fuprcme  head,  or  reprefentative  aflembly  7+.    But  the 

principle  of  the  two  confederacies  was  extremely  different.    A  peace 

of  two  hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wife  and  honefl:  policy 

of  the  Swifs.    An  inconftant  fpirit,  the  third  of  rapine,  and  a  difre- 

gard  to  the  moft  folcmn  treaties,  difgraccd  the  character  of  the  Franks. 

They  invade  The  Romans  had  long  experienced  the  daring  valour  of  the 
Gau!» 

people  of  Lower  Germany.  Their  united  ftrength  threatened  Gaul 
with  a  more  formidable  invafion,  and  required  the  prefence  of 
Gallicnus,  the  heir  and  colleague  of  imperial  power  T5.  Whilfl:  that 
prince,  and  his  infant  fon,  Saloninus,  difplaycd  in  the  court  of 
Treves,  the  majefty  of  the  empire,  its  armies  were  ably  conducted 
by  their  general  Pofthumus,  who,  though  he  afterwards  betrayed  the 
family  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faithful  to  the  great  intercft  of  the 
monarchy.  The  treacherous  language  of  panegyrics  and  medals, 
darkly  announces  a  long  feries  of  victories.  Trophies  and  titles 
atteft  (if  fuch  evidence  can  attcft)  the  fame  of  Pofthumus,  who  is 
repeatedly  flylcd  The  conqueror  of  the  Germans,  and  the  faviour 
of  Gaul  J6. 

ravage  Spain,  13ut  a  finglc  fatf,  the  only  one  indeed  of  which  we  have  any  dif- 
tinct  knowledge,  crafes,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  thefe  monuments  of 
vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Safe-guard  of  the  provinces,  was  an  imperfect  barrier 
againft  the  daring  fpirit  of  cnterprife  with  which  the  Franks  were 
actuated.  Their  rapid  devaflations  ftretched  from  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they  flopped  by  thofc  mountains. 
Spain,  which  had  never  dreaded,  was  unable  to  refift,  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans.  During  twelve  years,  the  greatcft  part  of  the  reign  of 
Gallicnus,  that  opulent  country  was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and 
dellructivc  hoftilitics.  Tarragona,  the  llourifhing  capital  of  a  peace- 
ful province,  was  facked  and  almoft  deftroyed  77,  and  to  late  as 
the  days  of  Orolius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  wretched  cot- 
tages, icattcred  amidfl  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  flill  recorded 

2  the 
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the  racre  of  the  barbarians78.    When  the  exliaufted  country  no 

«™   rmb  J  into  Afnca. 

longer  fupplied  a  variety  of  plunder,  the  Franks  fcizcd  on  fome 
velfels  in  the  ports  of  Spain  79,  and  tranfported  themfclvcs  into 
Mauritania.  The  diftant  province  was  aftonifhed  with  the  fury  of 
thefe  barbarians,  who  feemed  to  fall  from  a  new  world,  as  their 
name,  manners,  and  complexion,  were  equally  unknown  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  B*. 

II.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  0ri£in  and 

x  renown  of 

prefent  called  the  Marquifate  of  Luface,  there  cxiftcd,  in  ancient  the  Suevi. 
times,  a  facred  wood,  the  awful  feat  of  the  fupcrftition  of  the 
Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  precin&s,  without 
confeffing,  by  their  fcrvile  bonds  and  fuppliant  pofture,  the  imme- 
diate prefence  of  the  fovereign  Deity  8l.  Patriotifm  contributed  as 
well  as  devotion  to  confecrate  the  Sonnenwald,  or  wood  of  the  Sem- 
nones  ?*.  It  was  univerfally  believed,  that  the  nation  had  received 
its  firft  exiftence  on  that  facred  fpot.  At  Mated  periods,  the 
numerous  tribes  who  gloried  in  the  Suevic  blood,  reforted  thither 
by  their  ambalTadors  ;  and  the  memory  of  their  common  extraction 
was  perpetuated  by  Barbaric  rites  and  human  facrifices.  The  wide 
extended  name  of  Suevi  filled  the  interior  countries  of  Germany, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  thofe  of  the  Danube.  They  were 
diftinguimed  from  the  other  Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
drefTing  their  long  hair,  which  they  gathered  into  a  rude  knot  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  they  delighted  in  an  ornament  that 
fhewed  their  ranks  more  lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  ene- 
my Sj.  Jealous,  as  the  Germans  were,  of  military  renown,  they 
all  confelfed  the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Suevi;  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Ufipetes  and  Tencteri,  who  with  a  vaft  army  encountered  the  dictator 
Caefar,  declared  that  they  efteemed  it  not  a  difgrace  to  have  fled 
before  a  people,  to  whole  arms  the  immortal  gods  themfclves  were 
unequal 

la 
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A  mixed  body      jn  j^e  re}p.n  Gf  the  emperor  Caracalla,  an  innumerable  fwarm  of 

ofSueviaf-  °  r 

fume  the  name  Suevi  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
of  Alemanni,  '  t 

hood  of  the  Roman  provinces,  in  queft  either  of  food,  of  plunder, 

or  of  glory  85.  The  hafty  army  of  volunteers  gradually  coalefced 
into  a  great  and  permanent  nation  ;  and,  as  it  was  compofed  from 
fo  many  different  tribes,  affumed  the  name  of  Alemanni,  or  All- 
men  ;  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage,  and  their  common 
bravery  s5.  The  latter  was  foon  felt  by  the  Romans  in  many  a 
hoftile  inroad.  The  Alemanni  fought  chiefly  on  horfeback;  but  their 
cavalry  was  rendered  dill  more  formidable  by  a  mixture  of  light 
infantry,  felected  from  the  bravefl  and  mod  active  of  the  youth, 
whom  frequent  exercife  had  enured  to  accompany  the  horfemen  in 
the  longeft  march,  the  mod  furious  charge,  or  the  moft  precipitate 
retreat  8?. 

invade  Gaul       This  warlike  people  of  Germans  had  been  aftonifhed  by  the  im- 

and  Italy,  r     *  J 

menfe  preparations  of  Alexander  Severus,  they  were  difmayed  by  the 
arms  of  his  fuccefTor,  a  barbarian  equal  in  valour  and  fiercenefs  to 
themfelves.  But  ftill  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they 
increafed  the  general  diforder  that  enfued  after  the  death  of  Decius. 
They  inflicted  fevere  wounds  on  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  :  they 
were  the  firft  who  removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majefty 
of  Italy.  A  numerous  body  of  the  Alemanni  penetrated  acrofs  the 
Danube,  and  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  into  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  and  difplayed  the  victorious 
banners  of  barbarians,  almofl  in  fight  of  Rome  88.  The  infult  and 
the  danger  rekindled  in  the  fenate  fome  fparks  of  their  ancient 
virtue.  Both  the  emperors  were  engaged  in  far  diftant  wars,  Vale- 
rian in  the  eaft,  and  Gallienus  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  hopes  and 
are  repulfed    refourccs  of  the  Romans,  were  in  themfelves.    In  this  emergency, 

from  Rome  "       '  • 

by  the  fenate  the  fenators  refumed  the  defence  of  the  republic,  drew  out  the 
people.     pr3etorian  guards,  who  had  been  left  to  garrifon  the  capital,  and 

filled 
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filled  up  their  numbers,  by  inlifting  into  the  public  fcrvice,  the 
ftouteft  and  mod  willing  of  the  Plebeians.  The  Alemanni,  afto- 
niflicd  with  the  fudden  appearance  of  an  army  more  numerous  than 
their  own,  retired  into  Germany,  laden  with  fpoil ;  and  their  retreat 
was  efteemed  as  a  victory  by  the  unwarlike  Romans  %0. 

When  Gallienus  received  the  intelligence  that  his  capital  was  de-  Thefenators 
livered  from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  lefs  delighted,  than  alarmed,  Gallienus b/ 
with  the  courage  of  the  fenate,  fince  it  might  one  day  prompt  them  tuy  tonke, 
to  refcue  the  republic  from  domeftic  tyranny,  as  well  as  from  foreign 
invafion.    His  timid  ingratitude  was  publifhed  to  his  fubjects,  in 
an  edict  which  prohibited  the  fenators  from  exercifing  any  military 
employment,  and  even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
But  his  fears  were  groundlefs.    The  rich  and  luxurious  nobles, 
finking  into  their  natural  character,  accepted,  as  a  favour,  this  dis- 
graceful exemption  from  military  fervice ;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their  theatres,  and  their 
villas  ;  they  cheerfully  refigned  the  more  dangerous  cares  of  em- 
pire, to  the  rough  hands  of  peafants  and  foldiers  9°. 

Another  invafion  of  the  Alemanni,  of  a  more  formidable  afpect,  Gallienus 

contracts  an 

but  more  glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the  lower  em-  alliance  with 

f  r  ti  tbeAlemann:. 

pire.  Three  hundred  thouland  or  that  warlike  people  are  faid  to 
have  been  vanquifhed,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallienus  in  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thoufand  Romans  9\  We  may  how- 
ever, with  great  probability,  afcribe  this  incredible  victory,  either  to 
the  credulity  of  the  hiftorian,  or  to  fome  exaggerated  exploits  of  one 
of  the  emperor's  lieutenants.  It  was  by  arms  of  a  very  different 
nature,  that  Gallienus  endeavoured  to  protect  Italy  from  the  fury  of 
the  Germans.  He  efpoufed  Pipa  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the 
Marcomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe,  which  was  often  confounded  with  the 
Alemanni  in  their  wars  and  conquefts  9\  To  the  father,  as  the 
price  of  his  alliance,  he  granted  an  ample  fettlenient  in  Pannonia. 
The  native  charms  of  unpolifhed  beauty  feem  to  have  fixed  the 

daughter 
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daughter  in  the  affections  of  the  inconftant  emperor,  and  the  bands 
of  policy  were  more  firmly  connected  by  thofe  of  love.  But  the 
haughty  prejudice  of  Rome  ftill  refufed  the  name  of  marriage,  to 
the  profane  mixture  of  a  citizen  and  a  barbarian  ;  and  has  fligmatized 
the  German  princefs  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  concubine  of  Gal- 
lienus  95. 

Threads  of  the  ijjt  \ye  have  already  traced  the  emigration  of  the  Goths  from 
Goths.  .  1  to 

Scandinavia,  or  at  leaft  from  Pruffia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 

fthenes,and  have  followed  their  victorious  arms  from  the  Boryfthenes, 
to  the  Danube.    Under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  the 
frontier  of  the  laft  mentioned  river  was  perpetually  infefted  by 
the  inroads  of  Germans  and  Sarmatians  ;  but  it  was  defended  by 
the  Romans  with  more  than  ufual  firmnefs  and  fuccefs.    The  pro- 
vinces that  were  the  feat  of  war,  recruited  the  armies  of  Rome  with 
an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  hardy  foldiers  ;  and  more  than  one  of 
thefe  Illyrian  peafants  attained  the  ftaticn,  and  difplayed  the  abi- 
lities, of  a  general.    Though  flying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  who 
inceffantly  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  penetrated  fome- 
times  to  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Macedonia  ;  their  progrefs  was 
commonly  checked,  or  their  return  intercepted,  by  the  imperial 
lieutenants  9+.    But  the  great  ftream  of  the  Gothic  hoftilities  was 
diverted  into  a  very  different  channel.    The  Goths,  in  their  new 
fettlement  of  the  Ukraine,  foon  became  matters  of  the  northern 
coafiof  the  Euxine  :  to  the  fouth  of  that  inland  fea,  were  fituated 
the  foft  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  which  poffeffed  all 
that  could  attract,  and  nothing  that  could  refift,  a  barbarian  con- 
queror. 

Conqueft  of       The  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes  are  only  fixty  miles  difiant  from 

the  Bofphorus  •    r  1       r       ■  1 

.  by  the  Goths,  the  narrow  entrance  95  of  the  peninlula  of  Grim  lartary,  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Cherfonefus  Taurica  9&.    On  that 
inhofpitable  fhore,  Euripides,  embellifhing  with  exquifite  art  the  tales 
of  antiquity,  has  placed  the  fcene  of  one  of  his  moft  affecting  trage- 
dies. 
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dies  9T.  The  bloody  facrifices  of  Diana,  the  arrival  of  OrePtes  and 
Pylades,  and  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  religion  over  favage  fierce  - 
nefs,  ferve  to  reprefent  an  hiftorical  truth,  that  the  Tauri,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula,  were,  in  fome  degree,  reclaimed 
from  their. brutal  manners,  by  a  gradual  intercom  fe  with  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  which  fettled  along  the  maritime  coaft.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  whofe  capital  was  fituated  on  the  Straits, 
through  which  the  Mseotis  communicates  itfelf  to  the  Euxine,  was 
compofed  of  degenerate  Greeks,  and  half- civilized  barbarians.  It 
fubfifted,  as  an  independent  ftate,  from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefiaii 
war  93,  was  at  laft  fwallowed  up  by  the  ambition  of  *k€  Mi- 
thridates  and,  with  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  funk  under  the 
weight  of  the  Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ,0°,  the 
kings  of  Bofphorus  were  the  humble,  but  not  ufelefs,  allies  of  the 
empire.  By  prefents,  by  arms,  and  by  a  flight  fortification  drawn 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus,  they  effectually  guarded  againft  the  roving 
plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the  accefs  of  a  country,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  fituation  and  convenient  harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine 
fea  and  Afia  Minor  ,ot.  As  long  as  the  fcepter  was  pofleffed  by  a 
lineal  fucceflion  of  kings,  they  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  impor- 
tant charge  with  vigilance  and  fuccefs.  Dcmeftic  factions,  and  the 
fears,  or  private  intereft,  of  obfcure  ufurpers,  who  feized  on  the 
vacant  throne,  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart  of  Bofphorus. 
With  the  acquifition  of  a  fuperfluous  wafte  of  fertile  foil,  the  con- 
querors obtained  the  command  of  a  naval  force,  fufficient  to  trans- 
port their  armies  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  ,Q\  The  fhips  ufed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  were  of  a  very  fingular  conftruction. 
They  were  flight  flat-bottomed  barks  framed  of  timber  only,  with- 
out the  leaft  mixture  of  iron,  and  occafionally  covered  with  a 
fhelving  roof,  on  the  appearance  of  a  tempeft  1C\  In  thefe  floating 
houfes,  the  Goths  carelefsly  trufted  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  an 
unknown  fea,  uncfer  the  conduct  of  failors  prefled  into  the  fervice, 
Vol.  I.  M  m  and 
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and  whofe  fkill  and  fidelity  were  equally  fufpicious.  But  the  hopes 
of  plunder  had  banifhed  every  idea  of  danger,  and  a  natural  fear- 
leflhefs  of  temper,  fupplied  in  their  minds  the  more  rational  confidence, 
which  is  the  juft  refult  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Warriors  of 
fuch  a  daring  fpirit,  mud  have  often  murmured  againftthe  cowardice 
of  their  guides,  who  required  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  a  fettled 
calm,  before  they  would  venture  to  embark ;  and  would  fcarcely 
ever  be  tempted  to  lofe.  fight  of  the  land.  Such,  at  leaft,  is  the 
practice  of  the  modern  Turks  104 ;  and  they  are  probably  not  in- 
ferior, in  the  art  of  navigation,  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bof- 
phorus. 

2JS2rf      The  fleet  of  the  Goths>  leavInS  the  coaft  of  Circaffia  on  the  left 
the  Goths.     hand,  firft  appeared  before  Pityus  '°5,  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces ;  a  city  provided  with  a  convenient  port,  and  forti- 
fied with  a  ftrong  wall.    Here  they  met  with  a  refiftance  more  ob- 
fcinate  than  they  had  reafon  to  expect  from  the  feeble  garrifon  of  a 
diftant  fortrefs.    They  were  repulfed  ;  and  their  difappointment 
feemed  to  diminifh  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  name.    As  long  as 
Succeffianus,  an  officer  of  fuperior  rank  and  merit,  defended  that 
frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was 
removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more  honourable  but  lefs  important 
ftation,  they  refumed  the  attack  of  Pityus  ;  and,  by  the  deftruction 
of  that  city,  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former  difgrace  lo6. 
TheGahs        Circling  round  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea,  the 
lakeTreV    navigation  from  Pityus   to  Trebizond  is   about  three  hundred 
zoiid.  miles  ,07.    The  courfe  of  the  Goths  carried  them  in  fight  of  the 

country  of  Colchis,  fo  famous  by  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  and  they  even  attempted,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  pillage 
a  rich  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phafis.  Trebizond,  cele- 
brated in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  as  an  ancient  colony  of 
Greeks  ,o8,  derived  its  wealth  and  fplendor  from  the  munificence  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  conftru&ed  an  artificial  port  on  a 
2  coaft 
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coaft  left  deftitute  by  nature  of  fecure  harbours  '°9.    The  city  was 
large  and  populous;  a  double  cnclofure  of  walls  feemed  to  defy  the 
fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the  ufual  garrifon  had  been  ftrengthcned  by  a 
reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  men.    But  there  are  not  any  advan- 
tages capable  of  fupplying  the  abfence  of  difcipline  and  vigilance. 
The  numerous  garrifon  of  Trebizond,  diflblved  in  riot  and  luxury, 
difdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications.    The  Goths  foon 
difcovered-,jthe  fupine  negligence  of  the  befieged,  erected  a  lofty  pile 
of  fafcines,  afcended  the  walls,  in  the  filence  of  the  night,  and 
entered  the  defencelefs  city,  fword  in  hand.    A  general  maffacre  of 
the  people  enfued,  whilft  the  affrighted  foldiers  efcaped  through  the 
oppofite  gates  of  the  town.    The  mod  holy  temples,  and  the  moft 
fplendid  edifices,  were  involved  in  a  common  deftruction.  The 
booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  was  immenfe  :  the  wealth 
of  the  adjacent  countries  had  been  depofited  in  Trebizond,  as  in  a 
fecure  place  of  refuge.    The  number  of  captives  was  incredible,  as 
the  victorious  barbarians  ranged  without  oppofition  through  the 
extenfive  province  of  Pontus  ,I0.    The  rich  fpoils  of  Trebizond 
filled  a  great  fleet  of  fhips  that  had  been  found  in  the  port.  The 
robuft  youth  of  the  fea  coaft  were  chained  to  the  oar ;  and  the 
Goths,  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  naval  expedition, 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  new  eftablifhments  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bofphorus  "\ 

The  fecond    expedition  of  the    Goths   was  undertaken  with  5eC3nd  rXLpe" 

r  dition  of  the 

greater  powers  of  men  and  mips,  but  they  fleered  a  different  Goths, 
courfe,  and  difdaining  the  exhaufted  provinces  of  Pontus,  followed 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  paffed  before  the  wide  mouths  of 
the  Boryfthenes,  the  Niefter,  and  the  Danube,  and  increafing  their 
fleet  by  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  fifhing  barks,  they  ap- 
proached the  narrow  out-let  through  which  the  Euxine  fea  pours  Us 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  divides  the  continents  of  Eun 
and  Afia.    The  garrifon  of  Chalcedon  was  encamped  near  the 

M  m  2  temple 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  on  a  promontory  that  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait :  and,  fo  inconfiderable  were  the  dreaded  in- 
vafions  of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body  of  troops  furpaffed  in  num- 
the'citiesof61"  ^er  ^e  Gothic  army.  But  it  was  in  numbers  alone  that  they  fur- 
Bicbynia.  palled  it.  They  deferted  with  precipitation  their  advantageous 
poft,  and  abandoned  the  town  of  Chalcedon,  mod  plentifully  ftored 
with  arms  and  money,  to  the  difcretion  of  the  conquerors.  Whilft: 
they  hefitated  whether  they  mould  prefer  the  fea  or  land,  Europe 
or  Afia,  for  the  fcene  of  their  hoftilities,  a  perfidious  fugitive  pointed 
out  Nicomedia,  once  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  as  a 
rich  and  eafy  conqueft.  He  guided  the  march,  which  was  only 
fixty  miles  from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon  "\  directed  the  refiftlefs 
attack,  and  partook  of  the  booty ;  for  the  Goths  had  learned  fufficient 
policy  to  reward  the  traitor,  whom  they  detefted.  Nice,  Prufa, 
Apgemsea,  Cius,  cities  that  had  fometimes  rivalled,  or  imitated,  the 
fplendor  of  Nicomedia,  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  which, 
in  a  few  weeks,  raged  without  controul  through  the  whole  province 
of  Bithynia.  Three  hundred  years  of  peace,  enjoyed  by  the  foft 
inhabitants  of  Afia,  had  abolifhed  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  removed 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger.  The  ancient  walls  were  fufrered  to 
moulder  away,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  moll  opulent  cities  was 
referved  for  the  conftru&ion  of  baths,  temples,  and  theatres  "J. 
Retreat  of         When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withftood  the  utmoft  effort  of  Mithri- 

the  Goths.  J  J 

dates  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  wife  laws,  a  naval  power  of  two 
hundred  gallies,  and  three  arfenals ;  of  arms,  of  military  engines,  and 
of  corn  "5.  It  was  dill  the  feat  of  wealth  and  luxury;  but  of  its 
ancient  ftrength,  nothing  remained  except  the  fituation,  in  a  little 
ifland  of  the  Propontis,  connected  with  the  continent  of  Afia  only 
by  two  bridges.  From  the  recent  fack  of  Prufa,  the  Goths  ad- 
vanced within  eighteen  miles  1,6  of  this  city,  which  they  had  de- 
voted to  deftruction  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Cyzicus  was  delayed  by  a  for- 
tunate accident.    The  feafon  was  rainy,  and  the  lake  Apolloniateo, 

the 
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the  refervoir  of  all  the  fprings  of  Mount  Olympus,  rofe  to  an  un- 
common height.    The  little  river  of  Rhyndacus,  that  iflucs  from  it, 
fwelled  into  a  broad  and  rapid  ftream,  and  flopped  the  progrefs  of 
the  Goths.    Their  retreat  to  the  maritime  city  of  Heraclea,  where 
the  fleet  had  probably  been  ftationed,  was  attended  by  a  long  train 
of  waggons,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Bithynia,  and  was  marked  by 
the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  which  they  wantonly  burnt  "". 
Some  obfcure  hints  are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  fecured 
their  retreat"8.    But  even  a  complete  victory  would  have  been  of 
little  fervice,  as  the  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox  fummoned 
them  to  haften  their  return.    To  navigate  the  Euxine  before  the 
month  of  May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  efteemed  by  the  mo- 
dern Turks  the  moft  unqueftionable  inftance  of  raflmefs  and  folly  "9. 

When  we  are  informed  that  the  third  fleet,  equipped  by  the  Goths  Thir<* ravaI 

*  -,*  1        ;  expedition  of 

in  the  ports  of  Bofphorus,  confuted  of  five  hundred  fail  of  fhips  ,I0,  theGoths. 
our  ready  imagination  inftantly  computes  and  multiplies  the  for- 
midable armament  ;  but,  as  we  are  aflured  by  the  judicious  Strabo 
that  the  pyratical  veffels  ufed  by  the  barbarians  of  Pontus  and  the 
Leffer  Scythia,  were  not  capable  of  containing  more  than  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  men,  we  may  lafely  affirm,  that  fifteen  thoufand  war- 
riors, at  the  moft,  embarked  in  this  great  expedition.    Impatient  of 
the  limits,  of  the  Euxine,  they  fleered  their  deftru&ive  courfe  from 
the  Cimmerian  to  the  Thracian  Bofphcrus.    When  they  had  almoft 
gained  the  middle  of  the  Straits,  they  were  fuddenly  driven  back 
to  the  entrance  of  them  ;  till  a  favourable  wind  fpringing  up  the  They  pad  ;he 
next  day,  carried  them  In  a  few  hours  into  the  placid  fea,  or  rather  thefidlel 
lake  of  the  Propontis.    1  heir  landing  on  the  little  ifland  of  Cyzicus,  ,r°nt' 
was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city.  From 
thence  ifTuing  again  through  the  narrow  paflage  of  the  Hellefpont, 
they  purfaed  their  winding  navigation  amidfl  the  numerous  iflands 
fcattered  over  the  Archipelago,  or  the  iEgean  Sea.    The  affiflance 
of  captives  and  deferters,  mufl  have  been  very  necefTary  to  pilot  their 

velTebj 
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ravage 
Greece,  and 
threaten  Italy, 


Their  divi- 
fions  and  re^ 
treat. 


vefiels,  and  to  direct  their  various  incurfions,  as  well  on  the  coaft  of 
Greece  as  on  that  of  Afia.    At  length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in 
the  port  of  Piraeus,  five  miles  diftant  from  Athens       which  had 
attempted  to  make  fome  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Cleo- 
damus,  one  of  the  engineers  employed  by  the  emperor's  orders  to 
fortify  the  maritime  cities  againft  the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to 
repair  the  ancient  walls  fallen  to  decay  fince  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  efforts  of  his  fltill  were  ineffectual,  and  the  barbarians  be- 
came m afters  of  the  native  feat  of  the  mufes  and  the  arts.  But 
while  the  conquerors  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  licence  of  plunder 
and  intemperance,  their  fleet,  that  lay  with  a  flender  guard  in  the 
harbour  of  Pirasus,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  brave  Dexip- 
pus,  who  flying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus  from  the  fack  of 
Athens,  collected  a  hafty  band  of  volunteers,  peafants  as  well  as 
foldiers,  and  in   fome  meafure   avenged   the   calamities   of  his 
country  'V. 

But  this  exploit,  whatever  luftre  it  might  fried  on  the  declining 
age  of  Athens,  fcrved  rather  to  irritate  than  to  fubdue  the  undaunted 
fpirit  of  the  northern  invaders.    A  general  conflagration  blazed  out 
at  the  fame  time  in  every  diftrict  of  Greece.    Thebes  and  Argos, 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  that  had  formerly  waged  fuch  memorable  wars 
againft  each  other,  were  now  unable  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field, 
or  even  to  defend  their  ruined  fortifications.     The  rage  of  war, 
both  by  land  and  by  fea,  fpread  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Suniam, 
to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Epirus.    The  Goths  had  already  advanced 
within  fight  of  Italy,  when  the  approach  of  fuch  imminent  danger 
awakened  the  indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dream  of  pleafure.  The 
emperor  appeared  in  arms  ;  and  his  prefence  feems  to  have  checked 
the  ardour,  and  to  have  divided  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy.  Nau- 
lobatu^,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion, entered  with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen  into  the  fervice 
of  Rome,  and  was  invefted  with  the  ornaments  of  the  confalar  dig- 
nity, 
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nity,  which  had  never  before  been  profaned  by  the  hands  of  a  bar- 
barian Great  numbers  of  the  Goths,  difgufted  with  the  perils 
and  hardfhips  of  a  tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Masfia,  with  a  defign 
of  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their  fettlements  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  wild  attempt  would  have  proved  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion,  if  the  difagreement  of  the  Roman  generals  had  not  fpared  the 
barbarians  at  the  expence  of  the  common  caufe  12 5.  The  fmall  re- 
mainder of  this  deftroying  hoft,  returned  on  board  their  vefTels ; 
and  meafuring  back  their  way  through  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Bof- 
phorus,  ravaged  in  their  pafTage  the  mores  of  Troy,  whofe  fame, 
immortalifed  by  Homer,  will  probably  furvive  the  memory 
of  the  Gothic  conquefts.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves 
in  fafety  within  the  bafon  of  the  Euxine,  they  landed  at  Anchialus 
in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hasmus ;  and,  after  all  their 
toil?,  indulged  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  pleafant  and  falutary 
hot  baths.  What  remained  of  the  voyage,  was  a  fhort  and  eafy 
navigation  "*6.  Such  was  the  various  fates  of  this  third  and  greateft 
of  their  naval  enterprifes.  It  may  feem  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
the  original  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  warriors  could  fuftain  the  lofTes 
and  divifions  of  fo  bold  an  adventure.  But  as  their  numbere  were 
gradually  wafted  by  the  fword,  by  fhipwrecks,  and  by  the  influence 
of  a  warm  climate,  they  were  perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of 
banditti  and  deferters,  who  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  plunder,  and 
by  a  croud  of  fugitive  (laves,  often  of  German  or  Sarmatian  extrac- 
tion, who  eagerly  feized  the  glorious  opportunity  of  freedom  and 
revenge.  In  thefe  expeditions,  the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a  fuperior 
fhare  of  honour  and  danger  ;  but  the  tribes  that  fought  under  the 
Gothic  banners,  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  and  fometimes  con- 
founded in  the  imperfect  hiflories  of  that  age ;  and  as  the  barbarian 
fleets  feemed  to  hTue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  vague  but 
familiar  appellation  of  Scythians  was  frequently  beftowed  on  the 
mixed  multitude  it?. 

In 
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Rum  of  ihe        jn  tj    o-enerai  calamities  of  mankind,  the  death  of  an  individual, 

temple  of  t"  '  ' 

Ephefas.  however  exalted,  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however  famous,  are  parted 
over  with  carelefs  inattention.  Yet  we  cannot  forget,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  after  having  rifen  with  increafing  fplendor 
from  feven  fucceffive  misfortunes  ,23,  was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths 
in  their  third  naval  invafion.  The  arts  of  Greece,  and  the  wealth 
of  Afia,  had  confpired  to  erect  that  facred  and  magnificent  ftru&uic. 
It  was  fupported  by  an. hundred  and  twenty-feven  marble  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order.  They  were  the  gifts  of  devout  monarchs,  and 
each  was  fixty  feet  high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  maflerly 
fculptures  of  Praxiteles,  who  had,  perhaps,  chofen  from  the  favou- 
rite legends  of  the  place  the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latona, 
the  concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  Daughter  of  the  Cyclops,  and 
the  clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquifhed  Amazons  ,19.  Yet  the 
length  of  the  temple  of  Ephefus  was  only  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  about  two  thirds  of  the  meafure  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  13°.  In  the  other  dimenfions,  it  was  {till  more  in- 
ferior to  that  fublime  production  of  modern  architecture.  The 
fpreading  arms  of  a  Chriftian  crofs,  require  a  much  greater  breadth 
than  the  oblong  temples  of  the  Pagans  ;  and  the  boldeft  artifts  of 
antiquity,  would  have  been  ftartled  at  the  propofal  of  raifing  in 
the  air  a  dome  of  the  fize  and  proportions  of  the  pantheon.  The 
temple  of  Diana  was,  however,  admired  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  SuccefTive  empires,  the  Perfian,  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  fanctity,  and  enriched  its  fplen- 
dor '  3I.  But  the  rude  favages  of  the  Baltic  were  deftitute  of  a  tafte 
for  the  elegant  arts,  and  they  der>ifed  the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign 
fuperftition  "\ 

Condu:\  of        Another  circumftance  is  related  of  thefe  invaficns,  which  might 
Athens!'"  ^    deferve  our  notice,  were  it  not  juftly  to  be  fufpected  as  the  fanciful 
conceit  of  a  recent  fophift.    Y/e  are  told,  that  in  the  fack  of  Athens, 
the  Goths  had  collected  all  the  libraries,  and  were  on  the  point  of 

fetting 
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fetting  fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian  learning,  had  not  one  of 
their  chiefs,  of  more  refined  policy  than  his  brethren,  difiuaded 
them  from  the  defign ;  by  the  profound  obfervation,  that  as  long 
as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  books,  they  would  never 
apply  themfelves  to  the  exercife  of  arms  The  fagacious  coun- 
fellor  (mould  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  admitted)  reafoned  like  an  ig- 
norant barbarian.  In  the  moft  polite  and  powerful  nations,  genius 
of  every  kind  has  difplayed  itfelf  about  the  fame  period ;  and  the 
age  of  fcience  has  generally  been  the  age  of  military  virtue  and 
fuccefs. 

IV.  The  new  fovereigns  of  Perfia,  Artaxerxes  and  his  fon  Sapor,  Conqueftof 
had  triumphed  (as  we  have  already  feen)  over  the  houfe  of  Arfaces.  th^Per'nan?. 
Of  the  many  princes  of  that  ancient  race,  Chofroes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, had  alone  preferved  both  his  life  and  his  independence.  He 
defended  himfelf  by  the  natural  ftrength  of  his  country  ;  by  the 
perpetual  refort  of  fugitives  and  malcontents  ;.  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  and,  above  all,  by  his  own  courage.    Invincible  in  arms, 
during  a  thirty  years  war,  he  was  afiaffinated  by  the  emiffaries  of 
Sapor  king  of  Perfia.    The  patriotic  fatraps  of  Armenia,  who  af- 
ferted  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome  in  favour  of  Tiridates  the  lawful  heir.    But  the  Ton 
of  Chofroes  was  an  infant,  the  allies  were  at  a  diftance,  and  the 
Perfian  monarch  advanced  towards  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  an 
irrefiftible  force.    Young  Tiridates,  the  future  hope  of  his  country, 
was  faved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  fervant ;  and  Armenia  continued 
above  twenty-feven- years  a  reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy 
of  Perfia  ,J4.    Elated  with  this  eafy  conqueft,  and  prefuming  on  the 
diftreflfes  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  Sapor  obliged  the  ftrong 
garrifons  of  Carrhae  and  Nifibis  to  furrender,  and  fpread  devalua- 
tion and  terror  on  either  fide  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  lofs  of  an  important  frontier,  the  ruin  of  a  faithful  and  Valerian 
natural  ally,  and  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Sapor's  ambition,  affected  theEaft.1"0 
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Rome  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  infult  as  well  as  of  the  danger.  Va- 
lerian flattered  himSelf,  that  the  vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  would 
fufficiently  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube; 
but  he  refolved,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  to  march  in 
perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates.  During  his  progrefs 
through  Afia  Minor,  the  naval  enterprifes  of  the  Goths  were  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  afflicted  province  enjoyed  a  tranfient  and  fallacious 
calm.  He  pafled  the  Euphrates,  encountered  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch near  the  walls  of  Edeffa,  was  vanquifhed,  and  taken  prifoner 
Js  defeated  by  Sapor.  The  particulars  of  that  great  event,  are  darkly  and  im- 
fonelb^Sapor  perfectly  reprefented  ;  yet  by  the  glimmering  light  which  is  afforded 
AD*  60  us'  we  may  difcover  a  l°nS  feries  of  imprudence,  of  error,  and  of 
deferved  misfortunes  on  the  fide  of  the  Roman  emperor.  He  re- 
pofed  an  implicit  confidence  in  Macrianus,  his  praetorian  prsefect ,35. 
That  worthlefs  minister  rendered  his  maSter  formidable  only  to  the 
oppreSTed  fubjects,  and  contemptible  to  the  enemies  of  Rome  Ij6. 
By  his  weak  or  wicked  counfels,  the  imperial  army  was  betrayed 
into  a  Situation,  where  valour  and  military  Skill  were  equally  un- 
availing ,37.  The  vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Perfian  hoSt,  was  repulSed  with  great  Slaughter  158 ;  and 
Sapor,  who  encompaSTed  the  camp  with  fuperior  numbers,  patiently 
waited  till  the  increafing  rage  of  famine  and  peftilence  had  enfured 
his  victory.  The  licentious  murmurs  of  the  legions,  foon  accufed 
Valerian  as  the  cauSe  of  their  calamities  ;  their  feditious  clamours 
demanded  an  inStant  capitulation.  An  immenSe  fum  of  gold  was 
offered  to  purchafe  the  permiffion  of  a  diSgraceful  retreat.  But  the 
Perfian,  confcious  of  his  Superiority,  refufed  the  money  with  dif- 
dain;  and  detaining  the  deputies,  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to 
the  foot  of  the  Roman  rampart,  and  infifted  on  a  perfonal  confer- 
ence with  the  emperor.  Valerian  was  reduced  to  the  neceSTity  of 
intruding  his  life  and  dignity  to  the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  in- 
terview ended  as  it  was  natural  to  expect.  The  emperor  was  made 
6  a  priSoner, 
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a  prifoner,  and  his  aftoniflied  troops  laid  down  their  arms'".  In 

fuch  a  moment  of  triumph,  the  pride  and  policy  of  Sapor  prompted 

him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  a  fucceflbr  entirely  dependent  on 

his  pleafure.     Cyriades,  an  obfcure  fugitive  of  Antioch,  flamed 

with  every  vice,  was  chofen  to  difhonour  the  Roman  purple ;  and 

the  will  of  the  Perfian  vidtor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by  the 

acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive  army  I4°. 

The  imperial  flave  was  eager  to  fecure  the  favour  of  his  mafler,  s  P0-'  over- 
runs Syria, 

by  an  ad:  of  treafon  to  his  native  country.    He  conducted  Sapor  Ciifcia,  and 
over  the  Euphrates,  and  by  the  way  of  Chalcis  to  the  metropolis  of  appadoc,a' 
the  Eaft.    So  rapid  were  the  motions  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  that,  if 
we  may  credit  a  very  judicious  hiftorian      the  city  of  Antioch  was 
furprifed  when  the  idle  multitude  was  fondly  gazing  on  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  theatre.    The  fplendid  buildings  of  Antioch,  private 
as  well  as  public,  were  either  pillaged  or  deftroyed ;  and  the  nume- 
rous inhabitants  were  put  to  the  fvvord,  or  led  away  into  captivity  tA\ 
The  tide  of  devastation  was  flopped  for  a  moment  by  the  refolution  of 
the  high  prieft  of  Emefa.    Arrayed  in  his  facerdotal  robes,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  peafants,  armed  only 
with  flings,  and  defended  his  god  and  his  property  from  the  facri- 
kgious  hands  of  the  followers  of  Zoroafter  l+J.     But  the  ruin  of 
Tarfus,  and  of  many  other  cities,  furnifli  a  melancholy  proof 
that,  except  in  this  Angular  inftance,  the  conqueft  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  fcarcely  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the  Perfian  arms.  The 
advantages  of  the  narrow  pafles  of  mount  Taurus  were  abandoned, 
in  which  an  invader,  whofe  principal  force  confifted  in  his  cavalry, 
would  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  combat :  and  Sapor  was 
permitted  to  form  the  liege  of  Csdarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  ;  a 
city,  though  of  the  fecond  rank,  which  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.    Demolthenes  commanded  in 
the  place,  not  fo  much  by  the  commiflion  of  the  emperor,  as  in  the 
voluntary  defence  of  his  country.    For  a  long  time  he  deferred  its 
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fate  ;  and,  when  at  laft  Cadarea  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
phyfician,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  Perfians,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  exert  their  utmoft  diligence  to  take  him  alive.    This  heroic 
chief  efcaped  the  power  of  a  foe,  who  might  either  have  honoured 
or  punimed  his  obftinate  valour  j  but  many  thoufands  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens were  involved  in  a  general  maffacre,  and  Sapor  is  ac- 
cufed  of  treating  his  prifoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cru- 
elty '4*.    Much  mould  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national  animo- 
fity,  much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent  revenge  ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  certain,  that  the  fame  prince,  who,  in  Armenia,  had 
displayed  the  mild  afpect  of  a  legiflator,  {hewed  himfelf  to  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  ftern  features  of  a  conqueror.     He  defpaired  of 
making  any  permanent  cftablifhment  in  the  empire,  and  fought  only 
to  leave  behind  him  a  wafted  defert,  whilft  he  tranfported  into  Perfia 
the  people  and  the  treafures  of  the  provinces'45. 
Eoldnefssnd      At  the  time  when  the  Eaft  trembled  at  the  name  of  Sapor,  he 
Odenahoa     received  a  prefent  not  unworthy  of  the  greateft  kings  ;  a  long  train  of 
againft Sapor.  camels  laden  with  the  moft  rare  and  valuable  merchandifes.  The 
rich  offering  was  accompanied  by  an  epiftle,  refpectful  but  not  fer- 
vile,  from  Odenathus,  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  opulent  fenators 
of  Palmyra.    w  Who  is  this  Odenathus  (faid  the  haughty  victor, 
"  and  he  commanded  that  the  prefents  mould  be  caft  into  the  Eu- 
"  phrates),  that  thus  infolently  prefumes  to  write  to  his  lord  ?  If  he 
"  entertains  a  hope  of  mitigating  his  punifliment,  let  him  fall  pro- 
"  ftrate  before  the  foot  of  our  throne  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
"  his  back.    Should  he  hefitate,  fwift  deftruction  fhall  be  poured 
"  on  his  head,  on  his  whole  race,  and  on  his  country  ,46."  The 
defperate  extremity  to  which  the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced,  called 
into  a&ion  all  the  latent  powers  of  his  foul.    He  met  Sapor;  but 
he  met  him  in  arms.    Infufing  his  own  fpirit  into  a  little  army  col- 
lected from  the  villages  of  Syria  ,+7,  and  the  tents  of  the  defert ,4S, 
he  hovered  round  the  Perfian  hoft,  harafied  their  retreat,  carried  off 
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part  of  the  treafure,  and,  what  was  dearer  than  any  treafure,  feveral 
of  the  women  of  the  Great  King  ;  who  was  at  laft  obliged  to  repafs 
the  Euphrates  with  fome  marks  of  hade  and  confuiion  ,49.  By  this 
exploit,  Odenathus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame  and  for- 
tunes. The  majefty  of  Rome,  oppreffed  by  a  Perfian,  was  protected 
by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra. 

The  voice  of  hiftory,  which  is  often  little  more  than  the  organ  Treatment  cf 
of  hatred  or  flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abufe  of  the  Valer'an• 
rights  of  conqueft.    We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains,  but  in- 
verted with  the  imperial  purple,  was  expofed  to  the  multitude  a  con- 
ftant  fpectacle  of  fallen  greatnefs  ;  and  that  whenever  the  Perfian 
monarch  mounted  on  horfeback,  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a 
Roman  emperor.     Notwithstanding  all  the  remonftrance3  of  his 
allies,  who  repeatedly  advifed  him  to  remember  the  vicifhtude  of 
fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of  Rome,  and  to  make  his- 
illuftrious-  captive  the  pledge  of  peace,  not  the  object  of  infult,  Sapor- 
ftill  remained  inflexible.    When  Valerian  funk  under  the  weight  of, 
fhame  and  grief,  his  {kin,  fluffed  with  ft  raw,  and  formed  into  the 
likenefs  of  a  human  figure,  was  preferved  for  ages  in  the  raoft  cele- 
brated temple  of  Perfia  ;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph,  than 
the  fancied  trophies  of  brafs  and  marble  fo  often  erected  by  Roman 
vanity'50.    The  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may 
very  fairly  be  called  in  queftion.    The  letters  ftill  extant  from  the 
princes  of  the  Eaft  to  Sapor,  are  manifeft  forgeries'5';  nor  is  it 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  a  jealous  monarch  fhould,  even  in  the  perfon 
of  a  rival,  thus  publickly  degrade  the  majefty  of  kings.  Whatever 
treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experience  in  Perfia,  it  is 
at  leaft  certain,  that  the  only  emperor  of  Rome  who  ever  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopelefs 
captivity. 

The  emperor  Gallienus,  who  had  long  fupportcd  with  impatience,  Chamber  and 
the  cenforial  feverity  of  his  father  and  colleague,  received  the  in-  of Gaffieam. 
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telligence  of  his  misfortunes  with  fecret  pleafure,  and  avowed 
indifference.  "  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a  mortal,"  faid  he, 
"  and  fince  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave  man,  I  am  fatisfied." 
Whilft  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her  fovereign,  the  favage  cold- 
nefs  of  his  fon  was  extolled  by  the  fervile  courtiers,  as  the  perfect 
firmnefs  of  a  hero  and  a  ftoic  ,JI.  It  is  difEicult  to  paint  the  light, 
the  various,  the  inconftant  character  of  Gallienus,  which  he  dis- 
played without  conftraint,  as  foon  as  he  became  fole  poffeffor  of  the 
empire.  In  every  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively  genius  enabled 
him  to  fucceed  ;  and  as  his  genius  was  deftitute  of  judgment,  he 
attempted  every  art,  except  the  important  ones  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  mafter  of  feveral  curious  but  ufelefs  fciences, 
a  ready  orator,  an  elegant  poet  ,5J,  a  fkilful  gardener,  an  excellent 
cook,  and  moft  contemptible  prince.  When  the  great  emergences  of 
the  ftate  required  his  prefence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
verfation  with  the  philofopher  Plotinus  '54,  wafting  his  time  in  trifling 
or  licentious  pleafures,  preparing  his  initiation  to  the  Grecian  myf- 
teries,  or  foliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus  of  Athens.  His  profufe 
magnificence  infulted  the  general  poverty  ;  the  folemn  ridicule  of  his 
triumphs  impreffed  a  deeper  fenfe  of  the  public  difgrace.  The  re- 
peated intelligence  of  invafions,  defeats,  and  rebellions,  he  received 
with  a  carelefs  fmile;  and  fingling  out,  with  affected  contempt, 
fome  particular  production  of  the  loft  province,  he  carelefsly  afked, 
whether  &ome  muft  be  ruined,  unlefs  it  was  fupplied  with  linen 
from  Egypt  and  Arras  cloth  from  Gaul  ?  There  were,  however, 
a  few  fhort  moments,  in  the  life  of  Gallienus,  when,  exafperated  by 
fome  recent  injury,  he  fuddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  foldier,  and 
the  cruel  tyrant ;  till  fatiated  with  blood,  or  fatigued  by  refiftance, 
he  infenfibly  funk  into  the  natural  mildnefs  and  indolence  of  his 
character  I5S. 

The  thirty  At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held  with  fo  loofe 
tyrants.       &  jian^)  jt  '1S  not  furprifing,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers  mould  ftart  up 
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in  every  province  of  the  empire,  againft  the  fon  of  Valerian.  It 
was  probably  fome  ingenious  fancy,  of  comparing  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Rome  with  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  that  induced  the 
writers  of  the  Auguftan  hiftory,  to  felect  that  celebrated  number 
which  has  been  gradually  received  into  a  popular  appellation  ,j6. 
But  in  every  light  the  parallel  is  idle  and  defective.  What  refem- 
blance  can  we  difcover  between  a  council  of  thirty  perfons,  the 
united  oppreffbrs  of  a  fingle  city,  and  an  uncertain  lift  of  independ- 
ent rivals,  who  rofe  and  fell  in  irregular  fucceflion,  through  the  ex- 
tent of  a  vaft  empire  ?  Nor  can  the  number  of  thirty  be  completed 
unlefs  we  include  in  the  account  the  women  and  children,  who  were 
honoured  with  the  imperial  title.    The  reign  of  Gallienus,  diftra&ed  Their  real 

ill-  i  i        i  ^,       number  was 

as  it  was,  produced  only  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  throne ;  Cy"  r.o  more 
riades,  Macrianus,  Balifta,  Odenathus,  and  Zenobia  in  the  eaft ;  nlne'eeD• 
in  Gaul,  and  the  weftern  provinces,  Poftumus,  Lollianus,  Victo- 
rinus  and  his  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and  Tetricus.  In  Illyricum 
and  the  confines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus  and  Au- 
reolus  ;  in  Pontus  ,57,  Saturninus  ;  in  Ifauria,  Trebellianus  ;  Pifo 
in  ThefTaly ;  Valens  in  Achaia ;  iEmilianus  in  Egypt ;  and  Celfus 
in  Africa.  To  illuftrate  the  obfeure  monuments  of  the  life  and 
death  of  each  individual,  would  prove  a  laborious  talk,  alike  barren 
of  inftruction  and  of  amufement.  We  may  content  ourfelves  with 
investigating  fome  general  characters,  that  moft  ftrongly  mark  the 
condition  of  the  times,  and  the  manners  of  the  men,  their  preten- 
fions,  their  motives,  their  fate,  and  the  deftructive  confequences  of 
their  ufurpation  vsS. 

It  is  fufficiently  known,  that  the  odious  appellation  of  Tyrant  was  Chsraflerand  • 
often  employed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  the  illegal  feizure  of  trnnta, '  6 
fupreme  power,  without  any  reference  to  the  abufe  of  it.  Several 
of  the  pretenders,  who  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  were  mining  models  of  virtue,  and  almoft  all 
poflefled  a  confiderable  mare  of  vigour  and  ability.    Their  merit 
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had  recommended  them  to  the  favour  of  Valerian,  and  gradually 
promoted  them  to  the  mod  important  commands  of  the  empire. 
The  generals  who  affirmed  the  title  of  Augufius,    were  either 
refpected  by  their  troops  for  their  able  conduct  and  fevere  difcipline, 
or  admired  for  valour  and  fuccefs  in  war,  or  beloved  for  franknefs 
and  generofity.    The  field  of  victory  was  often  the  fcene  of  their 
election,  and  even  the  armourer  Marius,  the  moft  contemptible  of 
all  the  candidates  for  the  purple,  was  diftinguifhed  however  by 
intrepid  courage,  matchlefe  .ftrength,  and  blunt  honefty  ,59.  His 
mean  and  recent  trade,  caft  indeed  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  eleva- 
tion ;  but  his  birth  could  not  be  more  obfcure  than  was  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  his   rivals,  who  were  born  of  peafants,  and 
Their  obfcure  inlifted  in  the  army,  as  private  foldiers.    In  times  of  confufion 
every  active  genius  finds  the  place  affigned  him  by  Nature  :  in  a 
general  flate  of  war,  military  merit  is  the  road  to  glory  and  to 
greatnefs.    Of  the  nineteen  tyrants,  Tetricus  only  was  a  fenator  ; 
Pifo  alone  was  a  noble.    The  blood  of  Numa,  through  twenty-eight 
fucceffive  generations,  ran  in  the  veins  of  Calphurnius  Pifo  ,6°,  who, 
by  female  alliances,  claimed  a  right  of  exhibiting  in  his  houfe,  the 
images  of  Craflus  and  of  the  great  Pompey  ,6'.    His  anceftors  had 
been  repeatedly  dignified  with  all  the  honours  which  the  common- 
wealth could  beftow  ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  families  of  Rome,  the 
Calphurnian  alone  had  furvived  the  tyranny  of  the  Caefars.  The 
perfonal  qualities  of  Pifo  added  new  luftre  to  his  race.  The 
ufurper  Valens,  by  whofe  order  he  was  killed,  confeffed,  with  deep 
remorfe,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to  have  refpected  the  fanctity 
of  Pifo  ;  and  although  he  died  in  arms  againft  Gallienus,  the  fenate, 
with  the  emperor's  generous   permiffion,  decreed  the  triumphal 
ornaments  to  the  memory  of  fo  virtuous  a  rebel  ,6\ 
Thecaufes        The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  grateful  to  the  father  whom 
beUion' "      they  efteemed.    They  difdained  to  ferve  the  luxurious  indolence  of 
his  unworthy  fon.    The  throne  of  the  Roman  world  was  unfup- 
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ported  by  any  principle  of  loyalty ;  and  treafon,  againft  fuch  a 
prince,  might  eafily  be  confidered  as  patriotifm  to  the  ftate.  Yet  if 
we  examine  with  candour  the  conduct  of  thefe  ufurpers,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  they  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by  their 
fears,  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.  They  dreaded  the  cruel 
fufpicions  of  Gallienus;  they  equally  dreaded  the  capricious  violence 
of  their  troops.  If  the  dangerous  favour  of  the  army  had  impru- 
dently declared  them  deferving  of  the  purple,  they  were  marked 
for  fure  deftru&ion ;  and  even  prudence  would  counfel  them,  to 
fecure  a  fhort  enjoyment  of  empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war,  than  to  expect  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  When  the 
clamour  of  the  foldiers  inverted  the  reluctant  victims  with  the  en- 
figns  of  fovereign  authority,  they  fometimes  mourned  in  fecret 
their  approaching  fate.  "  You  have  loft,"  faid  Saturninus,  on 
the  day  of  his  elevation,  "  you  have  loft  a  ufeful  commander,  and 
"  you  have- made  a  very  wretched  emperor  16  V 

The  apprehenfions  of  Saturninus  were  juflified  by  the  repeated  Their  vio- 
experience  of  revolutions.    Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  ftarted  up 
under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoyed  a  life 
of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.    As  foon  as  they  were  inverted  with 
the  bloody  purple,  they  infpired  their  adherents  with  the  fame  fears 
and  ambition  which  had  occafioned  their  own  revolt.  Encompafied 
with  domeftic  confpiracy,  military  fedition,  and  civil  war,  they 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  in  which  after  a  longer  or 
fhorter  term  of  anxiety,  they  were  inevitably  loft.    Thefe  precarious 
monarchs  received,  however,  fuch  honours,  as  the  flattery  of  their 
refpettive  armies  and  provinces  could  beftow  ;   but  their  claim 
founded  on  rebellion,  could  never  obtain  the  fanction  of  law  or 
hirtory.    Italy,  Rome,  and  the  fenate,  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
caufe  of  Gallienus,  and  he  alone  was  confidered  as  the  fovereign  of 
the  empire.    1  hat  prince  condefcended  indeed  to  acknowledge  the 
victorious  arms  of  Odenathus,  who  deferved  the  honourable  dillinc- 
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tion,  by  the  refpectful  conduct  which  he  always  maintained  to- 
wards the  fon  of  Valerian.  With  the  general  applaufe  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confent  of  Gallienus,  the  fenate  conferred  the 
title  of  Auguftus  on  the  brave  Palmyrenian ;  and  feemed  to  intruft 
him  with  the  government  of  the  Eaft,  which  he  already  poffeffed, 
in  fo  independent  a  manner,  that,  like  a  private  fucceffion,  he  be- 
aueathed  it  to  his  illuftrious  widow  Zenobia  ,fl*. 

2 

Fatal  confe-       The  rapid  and  perpetual  t ran fi tion s  from  the  cottage  to  the 

quences  of  r 

tbefe  ufurpa-   throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  grave,  might  have  amufed  an 
indifferent  philofopher ;  were  it  pofTible  for  a  philofopher  to  remain 
indifferent  amidft  the  general  calamities  of  human  kind.  The 
election  of  thefe  precarious  emperors,  their  power  and  their  death, 
were  equally  deftructive  to  their  fubjects  and  adherents.    The  price 
of  their  fatal  elevation  was  inftantly  difcharged  to  the  troops,  by  an 
immenfe  donative,  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  exhaufled  people. 
However  virtuous  was  their  character,  however  pure  their  inten- 
tions, they  found  themfelves  reduced  to  the  hard  neceflity  of  fuppo'rt- 
ing  their  ufurpation  by  frequent  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When 
they  fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall.    There  is 
ftill  extant  a  moft  favage  mandate  from  Gallienus  to  one  of  his 
minifters,  after  the  fupprefhon  of  Ingenuus,  who  had  affumed  the 
purple  in  Illyricum.    fi  It  is  not  enough,"  fays  that  foft  but  in- 
human prince,  '*  that  you  exterminate  fuch  as  have  appeared  in 
'*  arms  :  the  chance  of  battle  might  have  ferved  me  as  effectually. 
"  The  male  fex  of  every  age  muft  be  extirpated  j  provided  that,  in 
"  the  execution  of  the  children  and  old  men,  you  can  contrive 
41  means  to  fave  our  reputation.    Let  every  one  die  who  has  dropt 
"  an  expreffion,  who  has  entertained  a  thought  againft  me,  a  gain  ft 
*6  me,  the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  fo  many 
<c  princes  ,6s.    Remember  that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor  :  tear, 
"  kill,  hew  in  pieces.    I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  and 
"  would  infpire  you  with  my  own  feelings  ]_66."    Whilft  the  public 
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forces  of  the  ftate  were  diflipated  in  private  quarrels,  the  defence- 
lefs  provinces  lay  expofed  to  every  invader.  The  braveft  ufurpers 
were  compelled  by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituation,  to  conclude  ig- 
nominious treaties  with  the  common  enemy,  to  purchafe  with  op- 
preflive  tributes  the  neutrality  or  fervices  of  the  barbarians,  and  to 
introduce  hoftile  and  independent  nations  into  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  monarchy  167 . 

Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  fuch  the  tyrants,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  difmembered  the  provinces,  and 
reduced  the  empire  to  the  lowed  pitch  of  difgrace  and  ruin,  from 
whence  it  feemed  impoffible  that  it  fliould  ever  emerge.  As  far  as 
the  barrennefs  of  materials  would  permit,  we  have  attempted  to 
trace,  with  order  and  perfpicuity,  the  general  events  of  that  cala- 
mitous period.  There  ftill  remain  fome  particular  facts  ;  I.  The 
diforders  of  Sicily  ;  II.  The  tumults  of  Alexandria ;  and  III.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  Ifaui  ians,  which  may  ferve  to  reflect  a  ftrong  light  on  the 
horrid  picture. 

I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  banditti,  multiplied  by  fuccefs 
and  impunity,  publickly  defy,  inftead  of  eluding,  the  juftice  of  their 
country,  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the 
government  is  felt  and  abufed  by  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. The  fituation  of  Sicily  preferved  it  from  the  barbarians; 
nor  could  the  difarmed  province  have  fupported  an  ufurper.  The 
fufferings  of  that  once  flouriming  and  ftill  fertile  ifland,  were  in- 
flicted by  bafer  hands.  A  licentious  crowd  of  flaves  and  peafants 
reigned  for  a  while  over  the  plundered  country,  and  renewed  the 
memory  of  the  fervile  wars  of  more  ancient  times  ,6S.  Devaluations 
of  which  the  hufbandman  was  either  the  victim  or  the  accomplice* 
rauft  have  ruined  the  agriculture  of  Sicily;  and  as  the  principal 
eftates  were  the  property  of  the  opulent  fenators  of  Rome,  who 
often  enclofed  within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  republic  ;  it  is 
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not  improbable,  that  this  private  injury  might  affect  the  capital  more 
deeply,- than  all  the  conquefts  of  the  Goths  or  the  Perfians. 

II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  was  a  noble  defign,  at  once 
conceived  and  executed  by  the  fon  of  Philip.    The  beautiful  and 
regular  form  of  that  great  city,  fecond  only  to  Rome  itfelf,  compre- 
hended a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles  lCr>;  it  was  peopled  by  three 
hundred  thoufand  free  inhabitants,  befides  at  leafl  an  equal  number 
of  flaves  I7°.     The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and  India  flowed 
through  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  the  capital  and  provinces  of  the 
empire.    Idlenefs  was  unknown.    Some  were  employed  in  blowing 
of  glafs,  others  in  weaving  of  linen,  others  again  manufacturing 
the  papyrus.    Either  fex,  and  every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  induftry,  nor  did  even  the  blind  or  the  lame  want  occupa- 
tions fuited  to  their  condition         But  the  people  of  Alexandria,  a 
various  mixture  of  nations,  united  the  vanity  and  inconftancy  of 
the  Greeks,  with  the  fuperftition  and  obflinacy  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  mod  trifling  occafion,  a  tranfient  fcarcity  of  fleftt  or  lentils,  the 
neglect  of  an  accuftomed  falutation,  a  miftake  of  precedency  in  the 
public  baths,  or  even  a  religious  difpute      were  at  any  time  fufficient 
to  kindle  a  fedition  among  that  vaft  multitude,  whofe  refentments 
were  furious  and  implacable  '7J.    After  the  captivity  of  Valerian 
and  the  indolence  of  his  fon  had  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws> 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  ungoverned  rage  of 
their  paffioris,  and  their  unhappy  country  was  the  theatre  of  a  civil 
war,  that  continued  (with  a  few  fhort  and  fufpicious  truces)  above 
twelve  years  ,74.    All  intercourfe  was  cut  off  between  the  feveral 
quarters  of  the  afflicted  city,  every  ftreet  was  polluted  with  blood, 
every  building  of  ftrength  converted  into  a  citadel ;  nor  did  the 
tumults  fubfide,  till  a  confiderable  part  of  Alexandria  was  irre- 
trievably ruined.    The  fpacious  and  magnificent  diftrict  of  Bruchion, 
with  its  palaces  and  mufseum,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  and  philo- 
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fophers  of  Egypt,  is  defcribed  above  a  century  afterwards,  as  already- 
reduced  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  a  dreary  folitude  ,?5. 

III.  "The  obfcure  rebellion  of  Trebellianus,   who  afTumcd  the  Rebellion  of 

1    .     rr      .  .  r  *  r       i-  ,    ,     .  .     the  Laurians, 

purple  in  Ilauna,  a  petty  province  or  Alia  Minor,  was  attended  with 
ftrange  and  memorable  confequences.    The  pageant  of  royalty  was 
foon  deftroyed  by  an  officer  of  Gallienus  ;  but  his  followers,  de- 
ipairing  of  mercy,  refolved  to  lhake  cff  their  allegiance,  not  only  to 
the  emperor,  but  to  the  empire,  and  fuddenly  returned  to  the  favage 
manners,  from  which  they  had  never  perfectly  been  reclaimed. 
Their  craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the  wide  extended  Taurus,  pro- 
tected   their   inacceffible  retreat.     The    tillage   of  fome  fertile 
vallies  '"6,  fupplied  them  with  the  neccfiaries,  and  a  habit  of  rapine 
with  the  luxuries,  of  life.    In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy, 
the  Iiaurians  ever  continued  a  nation  of  wild  barbarians.  Suc- 
ceeding princes,  unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  either  by  arms 
or  policy,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  weaknefs,  by  fur- 
rounding  the  hoftile  and  independent  fpot,  with  a  ftrong  chain  of 
fortifications  *77,  which  often  proved  infufficient  to  reftrain  the  in- 
curfions  of  thefe  domertic  foes.    The  Ifaurians,  gradually  extending 
their  territory  to  the  fea  coaft,  fubdued  the  weftern  and  mountainous 
part  of  Cilicia,  formerly  the  neft  of  thole  daring  pyrates,  againft 
whom  the  republic  was  obliged  to  exert  its  utmoft  force,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  great  Pompey 

Our  habits   of  thinking   fo  fondly  conned  the  order  of  the  Famine  and 

•  pellilence. 
univerfe  with  the  fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  hiftory 

has  been  decorated  with  inundations,  earthquakes,  uncommon  me- 
teors, preternatural  darknefs,  and  a  crowd  of  prodigies  fictitious  or 
exaggerated  ,79.  But  a  long  and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a 
more  fcrious  kind.  It  was  the  inevitable  confequence  of  rapine  and 
oppreflion,  which  extirpated  the  produce  of  the  prefent,  and  the 
hope  of  future,  harvefts.  Famine  is  almoft  always  followed  by  epi- 
demical difeafes,  the  effect  of  fcanty  and  unwholefome  food.  Other 
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caufes  muft  however  have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague,  which, 
from  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fixty-five,  raged  without  interruption  in  every  province,  every 
city,  and  almoft  every  family,  of  the  Roman  empire.  During  fome 
time  five  thoufand  perfons  died  daily  in  Rome ;  and  many  townsj 
that  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  entirely  depopu- 
lated ,8°. 

Diminut  on       We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very  curious  circumftance  of  fome  ufe 

of  the  human 

fpecies.  perhaps  in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human  calamities.  An 
exact  regifter  was  kept  at  Alexandria,  of  all  the  citizens  entitled  to 
receive  the  distribution  of  corn.  It  was  found,  that  the  ancient 
number  of  thofe  comprifed  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  feventy> 
had  been  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  claimants,  from  fourteen  to 
fourfcore  years  of  age,  who  remained  alive  after  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus  ,8-\  Applying  this  authentic  fact  to  the  moft  correct  tables 
of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves,  that  above  half  the  people  of 
Alexandria  had  perifhed ;  and  could  we  venture  to  extend  the  ana- 
logy to  the  other  provinces,  we  might  fufpect,  that  war,  peftilence, 
and  famine,  had  confumed,  in  a  few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  '8\ 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Rergn  of  Claudius. — Defeat  of  the  Goths. — Vi&ories^  iri- 
tt7nph)  and  deaths  of  Aurelian. 

T  7NDER  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the 
*L_ )  empire  was  oppreffed  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  foldiers, 
the  tyrants,  and  the  barbarians.  It  was  faved  by  a  feries  of  great 
princes,  who  derived  their  obfcure  origin  from  the  martial  provinces 
of  Illyricum.  Within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  Claudius, 
Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  the  ftate,  re-eftablifhed  with  the 
military  difcipline,  the  ftrength  of  the  frontiers,  and  deferved  the 
glorious  title  of  Reftorers  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way  for  a  fuccefhon  of  Aureoius  in- 
heroes.    The  indignation  of  the  people,  imputed  all  their  calamities  defeated,  and 
to  Gallienus,  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  indeed,  the  confequence  Milan!*1 
of  his  diflblute  manners  and  carelefs  administration.    He  was  even 
destitute  of  a  fenfe  of  honour,  which  fo  frequently  fupplies  the  ab- 
fence  of  public  virtue  ;  and  as  long  as  he  was -permitted  to  enjoy  the 
pofleflion  of  Italy,  a  victory  of  the  barbarians,  the  lofs  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  the  rebellion  of  a  general,  feldom  difturbed  the  tranquil 
courfe  of  his  pleafures.    At  length,  a  confiderable  army,  ftationed  A.  D.  26s. 
on  the  Upper  Danube,  inverted  with  the  imperial  purple  their  leader 
Aureoius  ;  who  difdaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign  over  the 
mountains  of  Rhcctia,  palled  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened 
Rome,  and  challenged  Gallienus  to  difpute  in  the  field  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Italy.    The  emperor  provoked  by  the  infult,  and  alarmed 
by  the  inftant  danger,  fuddenly  exerted  that  latent  vigour,  which 
fometimes  broke  through  the  indolence  of  his  temper.  Forcing 
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himfelf  from  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  he  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  and  advanced  beyond  the  Po  to  encounter  his  com- 
petitor. The  corrupted  name  of  Pontirolo  1  ftill  preferves  the 
memory  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adda,  which,  during  the  a&ion,  muft 
have  proved  an  object  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  both  armies. 
The  Rhastian  ufurper,  after  receiving  a  total  defeat  and  a  dangerous 
wound,  retired  into  Milan.  The  liege  of  that  great  city  was  im- 
mediately formed  ;  the  walls,  were  battered  with  every  engine  in 
ufe  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Aureolus,  doubtful  of  his  internal 
ftrength,  and  hopelefs  of  foreign  fuccours,  already  anticipated  the 
fatal  confequences  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion. 

His  laft  refource  was  an  attempt  to  feduce  the  loyalty  of  the 
befiegers.  He  fcattered  libels  through  their  camp,  inviting  the  troops 
to  defert  an  unworthy  matter,  who  facrificed  the  public  happinefs  to 
his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  mod  valuable  fubjects  to  the 
flighteft  fufpicions.  The  arts  of  Aureolus  diffufed  fears  and  difcon- 
tent  among  the  principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  Heraclianus  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  by  Marcian  a  general 
of  rank  and  reputation,  and  by  Cecrops,  who  commanded  a 
numerous  body  of  Dalmatian  guards.  The  death  of  Gallienus  was 
refolved,  and  notwithftanding  their  defire  of  firfl:  terminating  the 
fiege  of  Milan,  the  extreme  danger  which  accompanied  every  mo- 
ment's delay,  obliged  them  to  haften  the  execution  of  their  daring 
purpofe.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  while  the  emperor  ftill 
protracted  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  an  alarm  was  fuddenly  given, 
that  Aureolus,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  defperate 
fally  from  the  town  ;  Gallienus,  who  was  never  deficient  in  perfonal 
bravery,  ftarted  from  his  filken  couch,  and,  without  allowing  himfelf 
time  either  to  put  on  his  armour,  or  to  affemble  his  guards,  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and  rode  full  fpeed  towards  the  fuppofed 
place  of  the  attack.  Encompafl'ed  by  his  declared  or  concealed 
enemies,  he  foon,  amidft  the  nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal 
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dart  from  an  uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired,  a  patriotic  fend-  22^8, 
ment  riling  in  the  mind  of  Gallienus,  induced  him  to  name  a  Death  of 

.  .  •  Gallienus. 

deferring  fucceflor,  and  it  was  his  lafl  requeft,  that  the  imperial 
ornaments  mould  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  commanded  a 
detached  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  The  report  at  leaft 
was  diligently  propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
confpirators,  who  had  already  agreed  to  place  Claudius  on  the 
throne.  On  the  firft  news  of  the  emperor's  death,  the  troops  ex- 
prefTed  fome  fufpicion  and  refentment,  till  the  one  was  removed  and 
the  other  aflwaged  by  a  donative  of  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  each 
foldier.  They  then  ratified  the  election,  and  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  their  new  fovereign  \ 

The  obfcurity  which  covered  the  origin  of  Claudius,  though  it  Charaaerand 

0  elevation  of 

might  leave  room  for  fome  flattering  fictions  3,  fufficiently  reveals  the  emperor 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  We  can  only  difcover  that  he  was  a 
native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Danube ;  that  his 
youth  was  fpent  in  arms,  and  that  his  modeft  valour  attracted  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Decius.  The  fenate  and  people  already 
confidered  him  as  an  excellent  officer,  equal  to  the  moft  important 
trufts;  and  cenfured  the  inattention  of  Valerian,  who  fuffered  him 
to  remain  in  the  fubordinate  ftation  of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  that  emperor  diftinguifhed  the  merit  of  Claudius,  by  declaring 
him  general  in  chief  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  command  of 
all  the  troops  in  Thrace,  Msefia,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the 
appointments  of  the  prsefect  of  Egypt,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  pro- 
conful  of  Africa,  and  the  fure  profpect  of  the  confulfhip.  By  his 
victories  over  the  Goths,  he  deferved  from  the  fenate  the  honour  of  a 
ftatue,  and  excited  the  jealous  apprehenfions  of  Gallienus.  It  was 
impoffible  that  a  foldier  could  efteem  fo  diflblute  a  fovereign,  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  conceal  a  juft  contempt.  Some  unguarded  expreffions  which 
dropt  from  Claudius,  were  officioufly  tranfmitted  to  the  royal  ear. 
The  emperor's  anfwer  to  an  officer  of  confidence,  betrays  his  own 
Vol.  I.  P  p  character 
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character  and  that  of  the  times.    "  There  is  not  any  thing  capable 
"  of  giving  me  more  ferious  concern,  than  the  intelligence  contained 
"  in  your  laft  difpatch  4  ;  that  fome  malicious  fuggeftions  have  indif- 
*'  pofed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend  and  parent  Claudius. 
"  As  you  regard  your  allegiance,  ufe  every  means  to  appeafe  his 
*'  refentment,  but  conduct  your  negociation  with  fecrecy  ;  let  it 
"  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  Dacian  troops  ;  they  are  already 
<c  provoked,  and  it  might  inflame  their  fury.    I  myfelf  have  fent 
"  him  fome  prefents  :  be  it  your  care  that  he  accept  them  with  plea- 
"  fure.    Above  all,  let  him  not  fufpect  that  I  am  made  acquainted 
"  with  his  imprudence.    The  fear  of  my  anger  might  urge  him  to 
M  defperate  counfels  V    The  prefent3  which  accompanied  this  hum- 
ble epiftle,  fuch  as  a  monarch  has  feldom  addrefled  to  a  difcontented 
fubjecl,  confifted  of  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  a  fplendid 
wardrobe,  and  a  valuable  fervice  of  filver  and  gold  plate.    By  fuch 
arts  Gallienus  foftened  the  indignation,  and  difpelled  the  fears  of 
hi6  Illyrian  general  j  and,  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  the 
formidable  fword  of  Claudius  was  always  drawn  in  the  caufe  of  a 
mafter  whom  he  defpifed.    At  laft,  indeed,  he  received  from  the 
confpirators  the  bloody  purple  of  Gallienus  :  but  he  had  been  abfent 
from  their  camp  and  councils ;  and  however  he  might  applaud  the 
deed,  we  may  candidly  prefume  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  it 6.    When  Claudius  afcended  the  throne,  he  was  about 
fifty-four  years  of  age. 
Death  of  The  fiege  of  Milan  was  ftill  continued,  and  Aureolus  foon  dis- 

covered, that  the  fuccefs  of  his  artifices  had  only  raifed  up  a  more 
determined  adverfary.  He  attempted  to  negociate  with  Claudius  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  *'  Tell  him,"  replied  the  intrepid 
emperor,  "  that  fuch  propofals  mould  have  been  made  to  Gallienus  ; 
"  he,  perhaps,  might  have  liftened  to  them  with  patience,  and  ac- 
4<  cepted  a  colleague  as  defpicable  as  himfelf7."  This  ftern  refufalj 
and  a  laft  unfuccefsful  effort,  obliged  Aureolus  to  yield  the  city  and 
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himfelf  to  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the 
army  pronounced  him  worthy  of  death,  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble 
refinance,  confented  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Nor  was  the 
zeal  of  the  fenate  lefs  ardent  in  the  caufe  of  their  new  fovereign. 
They  ratified,  perhaps  with  a  fincere  tranfport  of  zeal,  the  election 
of  Claudius ;  and  as  his  predeceflbr  had  fhewn  himfelf  the  perfonal 
enemy  of  their  order,  they  exercifed  under  the  name  of  juftice  a 
fevere  revenge  againft  his  friends  and  family.  The  fenate  was  per- 
mitted to  difcharge  the  ungrateful  office  of  punifhment,  and  the  em- 
peror referved  for  himfelf  the  pleafure  and  merit  of  obtaining  by 
his  interceffion  a  general  act  of  indemnity  3. 

Such  oftentatious  clemency  difcovers  lefs  of  the  real  character  of  Clemency  and 

jullice  ot 

Claudius,  than  a  trifling  circumftance  in  which  he  feems  to  have  Claudius, 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebellions  of  the 
provinces  had  involved  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  guilt  of  treafon, 
almoft  every  eftate  in  the  cafe  of  copfifcation  ;  and  Gallienus  often 
difplayed  his  liberality,  by  diftributing  among  his  officers  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fubjects.  On  the  acceffion  of  Claudius,  an  old  woman 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  complained  that  a  general  of  the  late 
emperor  had  obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony.  The  gene- 
ral was  Claudius  himfelf,  who  had  not  entirely  efcaped  the  contagion 
of  the  times.  The  emperor  blufhed  at  the  reproach,  but  deferved  the 
confidence  which  me  had  repofed  in  his  equity.  The  confeffion  of 
his  fault  was  accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample  reftitution  9. 

In  the  arduous-  tafk  which  Claudius  had  undertaken,  of  reftoring  the  He  under- 
empire  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  it  was  firft  neceflary  to  revive  among  formaibVof 
his  troops  a  fenfe  of  order  and  obedience.    With  the  authority  of  thearray« 
a  veteran  commander,  he  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  relaxation 
of  difcipline  had  introduced  a  long  train  of  diforders,  the  effects  of 
which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  foldiers  themfelves  ;  that 
a  people  ruined  by  oppreffion,  and  indolent  from  defpair,  could  no 
longer  fupply  a  numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury,  or  even 
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of  fubfiftence :  that  the  danger  of  each  individual  had  increafed 
with  the  defpotifm  of  the  military  order,  fince  princes  who  tremble 
on  the  throne,  will  guard  their  fafety  by  the  inftant  facrifice  of 
every  obnoxious  fubjecT:.  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the  mifchiefs 
of  a  lawlefs  caprice  which  the  foldiers  could  only  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  blood  ;  as  their  feditious  elections  had  lb  fre- 
quently been  followed  by  civil  wars,  which  confumed  the  flower  of 
the  legions  either  in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  cruel  abufe  of  vic- 
tory. He  painted  in  the  mod  lively  colours  the  exhaufted  ftate  of 
the  treafury,  the  defolation  of  the  provinces,  the  difgrace  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  the  infolent  triumph  of  rapacious  barbarians.  It 
was  againft  thofe  barbarians,  he  declared,  that  he  intended  to  point 
the  firft  effort  of  their  arms.  Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while  over 
the  Weft,  and  even  Zenobia  might  preferve  the  dominion  of  the 
Eaft  io.  Thefe  ufurpers  were  his  perfonal  adverfaries ;  nor  could 
he  think  of  indulging  any  private  refentment  till  he  had  faved  an 
empire,  whofe  impending  ruin  would,  unlefs  it  was  timely  pre- 
vented, crufh  both  the  army  and  the  people. 
A.D.  269.  The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  who  fought  under 
invad?theS  tne  Gothic  ftandard,  had  already  collected  an  armament  more  for- 
empire.  midable  than  any  which  had  yet  iflued  from  the  Euxine.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Niefter,  one  of  the  great  rivers  that  difcharge  them- 
felves  into  it,  they  conftru&ed  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand,  or  even  of 
fix  thoufand  vefTels'1;  numbers  which,  however  incredible  they 
may  feem,  wTould  have  been  infufficient  to  tranfport  their  pretended 
army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  barbarians.  Whatever 
might  be  the  real  ftrength  of  the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  fuccefs  of 
the  expedition  were  not  adequate  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  prepara- 
tions. In  their  pafTage  through  the  Bofphorus,  the  unfkilful  pilots 
were  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  the  current ;  and  while  the 
multitude  of  their  mips  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  channel,  many 
were  darned  againft  each  other,  or  againft  the  fhore.  The  barba- 
rians 
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lians  made  dcfcents  on  various  coafts  both  of  Europe  and  Afia  ;  but 
the  open  country  was  already  plundered,  and  they  were  repulfed 
with  fhame  and  lofs  from  feveral  of  the  fortified  cities.    A  fpirit 
of  difcouragement  and  divifion  arofe  in  the  fleet,  and  fome  of  their 
chiefs  failed  away  towards  the  iflands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus;  but 
the  main  body  purfuing  a  more  fteady  courfc,  anchored  at  length 
near  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  affaulted  the  city  of  ThefTalonica, 
the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedonian  provinces.    Their  attacks, 
in  which  they  difplayed  a  fierce  but  artlefs  bravery,  were  loon  in- 
terrupted by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  haftening  to  a  fcene 
of  a&ion  that  deferved  the  prelence  of  a  warlike  prince  at  the  head 
of  the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire.    Impatient  for  battle,  the 
Goths  immediately  broke  up  their  camp,  relinquished  the  fiege  of 
ThefTalonica,  left  their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  tra- 
verfed  the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  preiTed  forwards  to  engage  the 
laft  defence  of  Italy. 

We  ftill  pofTefs  an  original  letter  addreffed  by  Claudius  to  the  DiftreA  an 
fenate  and  people  on  this  memorable  occafion.    11  Confcript  fathers,"  Uaudi 
fays  the  emperor,  "  know  that  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
"  Goths  have  invaded  the  Roman  territory.    If  I  vanquifh  them, 
"  your  gratitude  will  reward  my  fervices.    Should  I  fall,  remember 
"  that  I  am  the  fucceffbr  of  Gallienus.    The  whole  republic  is  fa- 
"  tigued.    We  mail  fight  after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regilli- 
"  anus,  Lolliamus,  Pofthumus,  Celfus,  and  a  thoufand  others,  whom 
"  a  juft  contempt,  for  Gallienus  provoked  into  rebellion.    We  are 
**  in  want  of  darts,  of  fpears,  and  of  fhields.    The  ftrength  of  the 
"  empire,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  are  ufurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blufh 
"  to  acknowledge  that  the  archers  of  the  Eafl  ferve  under  the  ban- 
'*  ners  of  Zenobia.     Whatever  we  fhall  perform,  will  be  fufriciently 
"  great11."    The  melancholy  firmnefs  of  this  epiftle,  announces  a 
hero  carelefs  of  his  fate,  confeious  of  his  danger,  but  ftill  deriving 
a  well  grounded  hope  from  the  refouices  of  his  own  mind. 

The 
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His  viaoiy        The  event  furpaffed  his  own  expectations  and  thofe  of  the  world. 

over  the 

Goths.  By  the  moft  fignal  victories  he  delivered  the  empire  from  this  bar- 
baric hoft,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  pofterity  under  the  glorious 
appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius.  The  imperfect  hiftorians  of  an 
irregular  war  do  not  enable  us  to  defcribe  the  order  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  exploits ;  but,  if  we  could  be  indulged  in  the  allu- 
fion,  we  might  distribute  into  three  ads  this  memorable  tragedy. 
I.  The  decifive  battle  was  fought  near  Naiffus,  a  city  of  Dardania. 
The  legions  at  firfl:  gave  way,  opprefTed  by  numbers,  and  difmayed 
by  misfortunes.  Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  the  abilities 
of  their  emperor  prepared  a  feafonable  relief.  A  large  detachment 
rifing  out  of  the  fecret  and  difficult  pafles  of  the  mountains,  which,  by 
his  order  they  had  occupied,  fuddenly  affailed  the  rear  of  the  victo- 
rious Goths.  The  favourable  inftant  was  improved  by  the  activity 
of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  reftored  their 
ranks,  and  preffed  the  barbarians  on  every  fide.  Fifty  thoufand  men 
are  reported  to  have  been  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Naiffus.  Several 
large  bodies  of  barbarians,  covering  their  retreat  with  a  moveable 
fortification  of  waggons,  retired,  or  rather  efcaped,  from  the  field 
of  flaughter.  II.  We  may  prefume  that  fome  infurmountable  dif- 
ficulty, the  fatigue,  perhaps,  or  the  difobedience  of  the  conquerors, 
prevented  Claudius  from  completing  in  one  day  the  deftruction  of 
the  Goths.  The  war  was  difFufed  over  the  provinces  of  Msefia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  operations  drawn  out  into  a  variety 
of  marches,  furprifes,  and  tumultuary  engagements,  as  well  by  fea 
as  by  land.  When  the  Romans  fuffered  any  lofs,  it  was  commonly 
occafioned  by  their  own  cowardice  or  rafhnefs  ;  but  the  fuperior 
talents  of  the  emperor,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his 
judicious  choice  of  meafures  and  officers,  affured  on  moft  occafions 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The  immenfe  booty,  the  fruit  of  fo  many 
victories,  confifted  for  the  greater  part  of  cattle  and  flaves.  Afelect 
body  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  «received  among  the  imperial  troops; 
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the  remainder  was  fold  into  fervitude  ;  and  fo  confiderable  was  the 
number  of  female  captives,  that  every  foldier  obtained  to  his  fharc 
two  or  three  women.  A  circumftance  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  invaders  entertained  fome  defigns  of  fettlement  as 
well  as  of  plunder  ;  fince  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  III.  The  lofs  of  their  fleet,  which  was 
either  taken  or  funk,  had  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  A  vaft 
circle  of  Roman  ports  distributed  with  (kill,  fupported  with  firmnefs, 
and  gradually  clofing  towards  a  common  center,  forced  the  barbarians 
into  the  raoft  inacceffible  parts  of  mount  Hsemus,  where  they  found  a 
fafe  refuge,  but  a  very  fcanty  fubfiftence.  During  the  courfe  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  in  which  they  were  befieged  by  the  emperor's 
troops,  famine  and  peftilence,  defertion  and  the  fword,  continually 
diminimed  the  imprifoned  multitude.  On  the  return  of  fpring,  A.  D.  270. 
nothing  appeared  in  arms  except  a  hardy  and  defperate  band,  the 
remnant  of  that  mighty  hoft  which  had  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niefter. 

The  peftilence  which  fwept  away  fuch  numbers  of  the  barbarians,  March, 
at  length  proved  fatal  to  their  conqueror.    After  a  fhort  but  glo-  emperor,  who 
rious  reign  of  two  years,  Ciaudius  expired  at  Sirmium,  amidft  the  Au^iTnfor 
tears  and  acclamations  of  his  fubje&s.    In  his  laft  illnefs,  he  con-  WsfucceflQr. 
vened  the  principal  officers  of  the  ftate  and  army,  and  in  their  pre- 
fence  recommended  Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  the  raoft  de- 
ferving  of  the  throne,  and  the  beft  qualified  to  execute  the  great  de- 
fign  which  he  himfelf  had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake.  The 
virtues  of  Claudius,  his  valour,  affability  ,+,   juftice,  and  tempe- 
rance, his  love  of  fame  and  of  his  country,  place  him  in  that  fhort 
lift  of  emperors  who  added  luftre  to  the  Roman  purple.    Thofe  vir- 
tues, however,  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and  complacency 
by  the  courtly  writers  of  the  age  of  Conftantine,  who  was  the  great 
grandfon  of  Crifpus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius.    The  voice  of 
flattery  was  foon  taught  to  repeat,  that  the  gods,  who  fo  haftily  had 
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matched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety  by 
the  perpetual  eftablifhment  of  the  empire  in  his  family  ,J. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  oracles,  the  greatnefs  of  the  Flavian  family  (a 
name  which  it  had  pleafed  them  toaflume)  was  deferred  above  twenty 
years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  occafioned  the  immediate  ruin 
of  his  brother  Quintiiius,  who  poflefied  not  fufficient  moderation 
or  courage  to  defcend  into  the  private  ftation  to  which  the  patriot- 
ifm  of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned  him.  Without  delay  or  re- 
flection, he  aflumed  the  purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  commanded 
a  confiderable  force;  and  though  his  reign  lafted  only  feventeen 
days,  he  had  time  to  obtain  the  fanclion  of  the  fenate,  and  to  ex- 
perience a  mutiny  of  the  troops.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  inverted  the  well  known  valour 
of  Aurelian  with  imperial  power,  he  funk  under  the  fame  and  merit 
of  his  rival ;  and  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened,  prudently  with- 
drew himfelf  from  the  unequal  conteft  ,6. 

The  general  defign  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  minutely  to 
relate  the  actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  afcended  the  throne} 
much  lefs  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life.  We 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  father  of  Aurelian  was  a  peafant  of  the 
territory  of  Sirmium,  who  occupied  a  fmall  farm,  the  property  of 
Aurelius,  a  rich  fenator.  His  warlike  fon  inlifted  in  the  troops  as  a 
common  foldier,  fucceffively  rofe  to  the  rank  of  a  centurion,  a  tri- 
bune, the  prsefect  of  a  legion,  the  infpector  of  the  camp,  the  gene- 
ral, or  as  it  was  then  called,  the  duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  exercifed  the  important  office  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  ftation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  matchlefs  valour  I?,  rigid  difcipline,  and  fuccefsful  conduct.  He 
was  inverted  with  the  confulfhip  by  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  ftyles 
him,  in  the  pompous  language  of  that  age,  the  deliverer-  of  Illy ri— 
cum,  the  reftorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios.  At  the  re- 
commendation of  Valerian,  a  fenator  of  the  higheft  rank  and  merit, 
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XJJpius  Crinitus,  whofe  blood  was  derived  from  the  fame  fource  as 
that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Pannonian  peafant,  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  relieved  with  his  ample  fortune  the  honourable 
poverty  which  Aurelian  had  preferved  inviolate  l8. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian  was  only  four  years  and  about  nine  Aurelian'i 
months  ;  but  every  inftant  of  that  fhort  period  was  filled  by  fome  reign.  ^ 
memorable  atchievment.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chaf- 
tifed  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  deftroyed  the  proud  mo- 
narchy which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  Eaft,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
afflicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian,  even  to  the  minutefl  ar-  HisfeveretEf. 
tides  of  difcipline,  which  beftowed  fuch  uninterrupted  fuccefs  on  his  ciphne' 
arms.    His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very  concife 
epiftle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  who  is  commanded  to  enforce 
them,  as  he  wifhes  to  become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  defirous  to  live. 
Gaming,  drinking,, and  the  arts  of  divination,  were  feverely  pro- 
hibited.    Aurelian  expected  that  his  foldiers  mould  be  modeft, 
frugal,  and  laborious  ;  that  their  armour  fhould  be  conftantly  kept 
bright,  their  weapons  fliarp,  their  clothing  and  horfes  ready  for 
immediate  fervice  ;  that  they  mould  live  in  their  quarters  with  chaf- 
tity  and  fobriety,  without  damaging  the  corn  fields,  without  ftealing 
even  a  fheep,  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  exacting  from 
their  landlords  either  fait,  or  oil,  or  wood.    "  The  public  allow- 
"  ance,"  continues  the  emperor,  "  is  fufficient  for  their  fupport  ; 
"  their  wealth  mould  be  collected  from  the  fpoil  of  the  enemy,  not 
"  from  the  tears  of  the  provincials  "V    A  fingle  inftance  will  ferve 
to  difplay  the  rigour,  and  even  Cruelty,  of  Aurelian.    One  of  the 
foldiers  had  feduced  the  wife  of  his  hoft.    The  guilty  wretch  was 
faftened  to  two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  his  limbs 
torn  afunder  by  their  fudden  feparation.    A  few  fuch  examples  im- 
preffed  a  falutary  confternation.    The  punimments  of  Aurelian  were 
Vol.  I.  Q^q  terrible; 
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terrible;  but  he  had  feldom  occafion  to  punifh  more  than  once  the 
fame  offence.    His  own  conduct  gave  a  fan&ion  to  his  laws,  and  the 
feditious  legion  dreaded  a  chief  who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who 
was  worthy  to  command. 
He  concludes      The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  fainting  fpirit  of  the  Goths- 
iheeGoths  th    ^ne  trooPs  which  guarded  the  paffes  of  mount  Ha:mus,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
civil  war  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  remaining  body  of  the  Gothic 
and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity,  left  their 
fettlements  of  the  Ukraine,  traverfed  the  rivers,  and  fwelled  with 
new  multitudes  the  deftroying  hoft  of  their  countrymen.  Their 
united  numbers  were  at  length  encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the 
bloody  and  doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  approach  of 
night lo.    Exhaufted  by  fo  many  calamities  which  they  had  mutually 
endured  and  inflicted  during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  Goths  and 
the  Romans  confented  to  a  lafting  and  beneficial  treaty.    It  was 
earneftly  folicited  by  the  barbarians,  and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the 
legions,  to  whofe  fuffrage  Aurelian  prudently  referred  the  decifion 
©f  that  important  queftion.    The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to  fupply 
the  armies  of  Rome  with  a  body  of  two  thoufand  auxiliaries,  con- 
firming entirely  of  cavalry,  and  flipulated  in  return  an  undifturbed 
retreat,  with  a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by 
the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expence.     The  treaty  was 
obferved  with  fuch  religious  fidelity,  that  when  a  party  of  five  hun- 
dred men  flraggled  from  the  camp  in  queft  of  plunder,  the  king  or 
general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that  the  guilty  leader  moulds 
be  apprehended  and  fhot  to  death  with  darts,  as  a  vidtim  devoted  to 
the  fanctity  of  their  engagements.    It  is,  however,  not  unlikely,, 
that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who  had  exacted  as  hoftages  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic  chiefs,  contributed  fomething  to 
this  pacific  temper.    The  youths  he  trained  in  arms,  and  near  his 
own  perfon  j  to  the  damfels  lie  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  education, 
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and  by  beftowing  them  in  marriage  on  fome  of  his  principal  officers, 
gradually  introduced  between  the  two  nations,  the  clofeft  and  mod 
endearing  connexions 

But  the  moft  important  condition  of  peace  was  underftood  rather  "d'sAgi  • 

them  the  pr<j- 

than  expreffed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  of 
from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great  province  to  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  His  manly  judgment  convinced  him  of  the 
folid  advantages,  and  taught  him  to  defpife  the  feeming  difgrace 
of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy.  The  Dacian 
fubjects  removed  from  thofe  diftant  pofleflions  which  they  were 
unable  to  cultivate  or  defend,  added  ftrength  and  populoufnefs  to  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory,  which  the  repe- 
tition of  barbarous  inroads  had  changed  into  a  defert,  was  yielded 
to  their  induftry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  ftill  preferved  the 
memory  of  Trajan's  conquefts.  The  old  country  of  that  name 
detained,  however,  a  confiderable  number  of  its  inhabitants  who 
dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  matter  23.  Thefe  degenerate  Ro- 
mans continued  to  ferve  the  empire,  whofe  allegiance  they  had  re- 
nounced by  introducing  among  their  conquerors  the  firft  notions  of 
agriculture,  the  ufeful  arts,  and  the  conveniences  of  civilifed  life. 
An  intercourfe  of  commerce  and  language  was  gradually  eftablimed 
between  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  after  Dacia  became 
an  independent  ftate,  it  often  proved  the  firmed  barrier  of  the 
empire  againft  the  invafions  of  the  favages  of  the  north.  A  fenfe  of 
intereft  attached  thefe  more  fettled  barbarians  to  the  alliance  of 
Rome,  and  a  permanent  intereft  very  frequently  ripens  into  fincere 
and  ufeful  friendfhip.  This  various  colony  which  filled  the  ancient 
province,  and  was  infenfibly  blended  into  one  great  people,  ftill  ac- 
knowledged the  fuperior  renown  and  authority  of  the  Gothic  tribe, 
and  claimed  the  fancied  honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  At  the 
fame  time  the  happy  refemblance  of  the  name  of  Geta:,  infufeJ 
among  the  credulous  Goths,  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  in  a  remote 
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age,  their  own  anceftors,  already  feated  in  the  Dacian  province?,, 
had  received  the  inductions  of  Zamolxis,  and  checked  the  victorious 
arms  of  Sefoftris  and  Darius  1+. 
The  Aleman-     While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of  Aurelian  reftored 
the  Illyrian  frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni  25  violated  the 
conditions  of  peace,    which  either  Gailienus  had  purchafed,  or 
Claudius  had  impofed,  and  inflamed  by   their  impatient  youth, 
fuddenly  flew  to  arms.     Forty  thoufand  horfe  appeared  in  the 
field  i6,  and  the  numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  thofe  of  the  ca- 
valry ?'7.    The  firft  obje&s  of  their  avarice  were  a  few  cities  of  the 
Rhxtian  frontier  ;   but  their  hopes  foon  rifing  with  fuccefs,  the 
rapid  march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Po  *8. 
A.  D.  270.      The  emperor  was  almoft  at  the  fame  time  informed  of  the  irrup- 
Septem  er.    ^l0n^  anj  Qp  ^  retreat>  of  the  barbarians.    Collecting  an  active 
body  of  troops,  he  marched  with  filence  and  celerity  along  the 
fkirts  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  ;  and  the  Alemanni,  laden  with  the 
fpoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at  the  Danube,  without  fufpecting,  that  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  poft,  a  Roman  army  lay 
concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their  return.    Aurelian  indulged 
the  fatal  fecurity   of  the  barbarians,   and  permitted  about  half 
their  forces  to  pafs  the  river  without  precaution.    Their  fituation 
and  aftonimment  gave  him  an  eafy  victory  ;  his  lldlful  conduct  im- 
proved the  advantage.    Difpofing  the  legions  in  a  femicircular  form, 
he  advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crefcent  acrofs  the  Danube, 
and  wheeling  them  on  a  fudden  towards  the  center,  inclofed  the 
rear  of  the  German  hofc.    The  difmayed  barbarians,  on  whatfoever 
fide  they  caft  their  eyes,  beheld  with  defpair,  a  wafted  country,  a 
deep  and  rapid  ftream,  a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  diftrefled  condition,  the  Alemanni,  rno  longer 
difdained  to  fue  for  peace.  Aurelian  received  their  ambafladors  at 
the  head  of  his  camp,  and  with  every  circumftance  of  martial  pomp 
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that  could  difplay  the  greatnefs  and  difcipline  of  Rome.  The 
legions  flood  to  their  arms  in  well  ordered  ranks  and  awful  filence. 
The  principal  commanders,  diftinguiftied  by  the  enfigns  of  their 
rank,  appeared  on  horfeback  on  either  fide  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Behind  the  throne,  the  confecrated  images  of  the  emperor,  and  bis 
predeceflbrs  *9,  the  golden  eagles,   and  the  various  titles  of  the 
legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  were  exalted  in  the  air  on 
lofty  pikes  covered  with  filver.    When  Aurelian  aflumed  his  fer.r, 
his  manly  grace  and  majeftic  figure  50  taught  the  barbarians  to 
revere  the  perfon  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  conqueror.  The 
ambaffadors  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground  in  filence.    They  were 
commanded  to  rife,  and  permitted  to  fpeak.    By  the  afTiftance  of 
interpreters  they  extenuated  their  perfidy,  magnified  their  exploi;s> 
expatiated  on  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  and  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed  confidence,  demanded  a  large  fubfidy, 
as  the  price  of  the  alliance  which  they  offered  to  the  Romans. 
The  anfwer  of  the  emperor  was  ftern  and  imperious.    He  treated 
their  offer  with  contempt,  and  their  demand  with  indignation, 
reproached  the  barbarians,  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
war  as  of  the  laws  of  peace,  and  finally  difmiffed  them  with  the 
choice  only  of  fubmitting  to  his  unconditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting 
the  utmofl;  feverity  of  his  refentment  3I.    Aurelian  had  refigned  a 
diftant  province  to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  truft  or  to 
pardon  thefe  perfidious  barbarians,  whofe  formidable  power  kept 
Italy  itfelf  in  perpetual  alarms. 

Immediately  after  this  conference,  it  mould  feem  that  fome  un-  TheAie- 

<->    ,  ,    ,  »  r         •     t»  •  manniimadi 

expected  emergency  required  the  emperors  pretence  in  fannonia.  jcaiy, 

He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finifhing  the  destruction 
of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the  fword,  or  by  the  furer  operation  of 
famine.  But  an  active  defpair  has  often  triumphed  over  the  indo- 
lent affurance  of  fuccefs.  The  barbarians,  finding  it  impoffible  to 
traverfe  the  Danube  and  the  Roman  camp,  broke  through  the  pofts 

in 
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in  their  rear,  which  were  more  feebly  or  lefs  carefully  guarded  ;  and 
with  incredible  diligence,  but  by  a  different  road,  returned  towards 
the  mountains  of  Italy  Aurelian,  who  confidered  the  war  as 
totally  extinguifhed,  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the 
efcape  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already 
committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  The  legions  were  com- 
manded to  follow  with  as  much  expedition  as  thofe  heavy  bodies 
were  capable  of  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy,  whofe  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  moved  with  almoft  equal  fwiftnefs.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  emperor  himfelf  marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  auxiliaries  (among  whom  were  the 
hoftages  and  cavalry  of  the  Vandals),  and  of  all  the  Praetorian  guards 
who  had  ferved  in  the  wars  on  the  Danube  3J. 
andareatlaft      As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  had  fpread  themfelves  from 

vanquifhedby     ...  ,       »  •  i       •       rr  •  -i 

vAureiian.  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine,  the  lnceilant  vigilance  of  Aurelian  and 
his  officers  was  exercifed  in  the  difcovery,  the  attack,  and  the  purfuit 
of  their  numerous  detachments.  Notwithstanding  this  defultory 
war,  three  confiderable  battles  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  principal 
force  of  both  armies  was  obftinately  engaged34.  The  fuccefs  was 
various.  In  the  firft,  fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans  received 
fo  fevere  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the  exprefiion  of  a  writer  ex- 
tremely partial  to  Aurelian,  the  immediate  diJTolution  of  the  empire 
was  apprehended  ;s.  The  crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined  the 
woods,  fudclenly  attacked  the  legions  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening, 
and,  as  it  is  moft  probable,  after  the  fatigue  and  diforder  of  a  long 
•march.  The  fury  of  their  charge  was  irrefiftible  ;  but  at  length, 
after  a  dreadful  Daughter,  the  patient  firmnefs  of  the  emperor  rallied 
his  troops,  and  reftored,  in  fome  degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms. 
The  fecond  battle  was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria ;  on  the  fpot 
which,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  fatal  to  the  brother  of 
Hannibal  !\  Thus  far  the  fuccefsful  Germans  had  advanced  along 
ihe  /Emilian  and  Flaminian  way,  with  a  defign  of  facking  the  un- 

8  guarded 
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guarded  miftrefs  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who,  watchful  for 
the  fafety  of  Rome,  ftill  hung  on  their  rear,  found  in  this  place 
the  decifive  moment,  of  giving  them  a  total  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat 57.  The  flying  remnant  of  their  hoft  was  exterminated  in  a 
third  and  laft  battle  near  Pavia  ;  and  Italy  was  delivered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 

Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  fuperftition,  and  every  new  cala-  Snperflfriow 

•  ceremonies^ 

mity  urges  trembling  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  invifible 
enemies.  Though  the  belt  hope  of  the  republic  was  in  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  Aurelian,  yet  fuch  was  the  public  confternation, 
when  the  barbarians  were  hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  the  Sibylline  books  were  confulted. 
Even  the  emperor  himfelf,  either  from  a  principle  of  religion  or  of 
policy,  recommended  the  falutary  meafure,  chicled  the  tardinefs  of 
the  fenate  ?8,  and  offered  to  fupply  whatever  expence,  whatever 
animals,  whatfoever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  mould  require. 
Notwithstanding  this  liberal  offer,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any 
human  victims  expiated  with  their  blood  the  fins  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Sibylline  books  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a  more  harm-  a.  D.  2-1. 
lefs  nature,  proceffions  of  priefts  in  white  robes,  attended  by  a  J3r'u-ry 
chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  ;  luftrations  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
country,  and  facrifices,  whofe  powerful  influence,  difabled  the  bar- 
barians from  paffing  the  myftic  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
Celebrated.  However  puerile  in  themfelves,  thefe  fuperftitious  arts 
were  fubfervient  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  ;  and  if,  in  the  decifive 
battle  of  Fano,  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  faw  an  army  of  fpectres 
combating  on  the  fide  of  Aurelian,  he  received  a  very  powerful  aid 
from  this  imaginary  reinforcement 

But  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in  ideal  ramparts,  the  Fortificatioot 
experience  of  the  part,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  induced  the  of  ' 
Romans  to  conflruct  fortifications  of"  a  groffer  and  more  fubftantial 

kind* 
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kind.  The  feven  hills  of  Rome  had  been  furrounded  by  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Romulus,  with  an  ancient  wall  of  more  than  thirteen 
miles  4°.  The  vaft  inclofure  may  feem  difproportioned  to  the 
ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  infant  ftate.  But  it  was  neceffary  to 
fecure  an  ample  extent  of  pafture  and  arable  land,  againft  the  fre- 
quent and  fudden  incurfions  of  the  tribes  of  Latium,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  republic.  With  the  progrefs  of  Roman  greatnefs, 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants  gradually  increafed,  filled  up  the  vacant 
fpace,  pierced  through  the  ufelefs  walls,  covered  the  field  of  Mars, 
and,  on  every  fide,  followed  the  public  highways  in  long  and 
beautiful  fuburbs  *\  The  extent  of  the  new  walls,  erected  by  Au- 
relian,  and  finifhed  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by  popu- 
lar eftimation  to  near  fifty  4'  j  but  is  reduced  by  accurate  meafure- 
ment  to  about  twenty-one  miles  4\  It  was  a  great  but  a  melancholy 
labour,  fince  the  defence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Romans  of  a  more  profperous  age,  who  trufted  to 
the  arms  of  the  legions  the  fafety  of  the  frontier  camps  44,  were  very 
far  from  entertaining  a  fufpicion,  that  it  would  ever  become  neceffary 
to  fortify  the  feat  of  empire  againft  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  45. 
Au-ellan  Tup-  The  vi&ory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
prefcs  the      Aurelian  againft  the  Alemanni,  had  already  reftored  to  the  arms  of 

uvo  ufurpers.  .  . 

Rome  their  ancient  fuperiority  over  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
North.  To  chaftife  domeftic  tyrants,  and  to  reunite  the  difmem- 
bered  parts  of  the  empire,  was  a  talk  refer ved  for  the  latter  of  thofe 
warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  fenate  and 
people,  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  confined 
the  limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Afia  minor,  were  frill  poffeffed  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of  fo 
numerous  a  lift,  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  dangers  of  their  fituation  ; 
and  to  complete  the  ignominy  of  Rome,  thefe  rival  thrones  had  been 
lifurped  by  women. 

A  rapid 
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A  rapid  fucceflion  of  monarchs  had  arifen  and  fallen  in  the  pro-  SjccefHon  of 

r  1  '        Ufurpen  ia 

vinces  of  Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues  of  Pofthumus  were  fatal  to  him.  Gaul. 
After  fuppreffing  a  competitor,  who  had  afTumed  the  purple  at 
Mentz,  he  refufed  to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  the 
rebellious  city  ;  and  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  became  the 
vi&im  of  their  difappointed  avarice  46.  The  death  of  Victorinus, 
his  friend  and  aflbciate,  was  occafioned  by  a  lefs  worthy  caufe* 
The  mining  accomplilhments  47  of  that  prince  were  ftained  by 
a  licentious  paffion,  which  he  indulged  in  acts  of  violence, 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws  of  fociety,  or  even  to  thofe  of 
love  48.  He  was  flain  at  Cologne,  by  a  confpiracy  of  jealous  huf- 
bands,  whofe  revenge  would  have  appeared  more  juftifiable  had 
they  fpared  the  innocence  of  his  fon.  After  the  murder  of  fo  many 
valiant  princes,  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a  long 
time  controuled  the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul,  and  ftill  more  fingular, 
that  {he  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victorinus.  The 
arts  and  treafures  of  Victoria  enabled  her  fucceffively  to  place 
Marius  and  Tetricus  on  the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly 
vigour  under  the  name  of  thofe  dependent  emperors.  Money  of 
copper,  of  filver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her  name ;  (he  af- 
fumed  the  titles  of  Augufta  and  Mother  of  the  Camps  :  her  power 
ended  only  with  her  life  ;  but  her  life  was  perhaps  fhortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus  49. 

When,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  ambitious  patronefs,  Tetricus  Therein  and 
affumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor  of  the  peaceful  ukag. 
province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employment  fuited  to  his  character  and 
education.  He  reigned  four  or  five  years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  the  flave  and  fovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom  he 
dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  defpifed.  The  valour  and  fortune  of 
Aurelian,  at  length  opened  the  profpect  of  a  deliverance.  He  ven- 
tured to  difclofe  his  melancholy  fituation,  and  conjured  the  emperor 
to  haften  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  rival.    Had  this  fecret  cer-  A.  P.  :-r. 

Vol.  I.  .  R  r  refpondence 
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refpondence  reached  the  ears  of  the  foldiers,  it  would  moft  pro- 
bably have  eoft  Tetricus  his  life  ;  nor  could  he  refign  the  fcepter 
of  the  Weft,  without  committing  an  act  of  treafon  againft  himfelf. 
He  affected  the  appearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the 
field  againft  Aurelian,  ported  them  in  the  moft  difadvantageous 
manner,  betrayed  his  own  counfels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few 
chofen  friends  deferted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  rebel 
legions,  though  difordered  and  difmayed  by  the  unexpected  trea- 
chery of  their  chief,  defended  themfelves  with  a  defperate  valour, 
till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  almoft  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody  and  me- 
morable battle,  which  was  fought  near  Chalons  in  Champagne io. 
The  retreat  of  the  irregular  auxiliaries,  Franks. and  Batavians  5', 
whom  the  conqueror  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  repafs  the  Rhine, 
reftored  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  power  of  Aurelian  was  ac- 
knowledged from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of  Autun,  alone  and 
unaflifted,  had  ventured  to  declare  againft  the  legions  of  Gaul. 
After  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  they  ftormed  and  plundered  that 
unfortunate  city,  already  wafted  by  famine  5\  Lyons,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  refifted  with  obftinate  difafFection  the  arms  of  Aurelian. 
We  read  of  the  punifhment  of  Lyons  5',  but  there  is  not  any  men- 
tion of  the  rewards  of  Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  civil 
war;  feverely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to  forget  the  moft  import- 
ant fervices.    Revenge  is  profitable,  gratitude  is  expenfive. 

Aurelian  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  perfon  and  provinces  of  Tetri- 
cus, than  he  turned  his  arms  againft  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Palmyra  and  the  Eaft.  Modern  Europe  has  produced  feveral 
illuftrious  women  who  have  fuftained  with  glory  the  weight  of  em- 
pire ;  nor  is  our  own  age  deftitute  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  characters. 
But  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only  female,  whofe  fuperior  genius 
broke  through  the  fervile  indolence  impofed  on  her  fex  by  the  cli- 
mate and  manners  of  A fia  S4.    She  claimed  her  defcent  from  the 
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Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  her  anccftor  Cleo- 
patra, and  far  furpaffed  that  princefs  in  chaftity sf  and  valour. 
Zenobia  was  efteemed  the  moft  lovely  as  well  as  the  greateft  of  her 
fex.    She  was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for  in  fpeaking  of  a  lady,  her  beautv 

and  learr.in 

thefe  trifles  become  important).  Her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly  white- 
nefs,  and  her  large  black  eyes  fparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tem- 
pered by  the  moft  attractive  fweetnefs.  Her  voice  was  ftrong  and 
harmonious.  Her  manly  underftanding  was  ftrengthencd  and 
adorned  by  ftudy.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
poffefied  in  equal  perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  ufe  an  epitome  of 
oriental  hiftory,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and 
Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  fublime  Longinus. 

This  accomplifhed  woman  gave  her  hand  to  Odenathus,  who  from  her  valour, 
a  private  ftation  raifed  himfelf  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eaft.  She 
foon  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero.  In  the  intervals 
of  war,  Odenathus  paffionately  delighted  in  the  exercife  of  hunt- 
ing ;  he  purfued  with  ardour  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert,  lions, 
panthers,  and  bears  ;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in  that  dangerous 
amufement  was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She  had  inured  her  con- 
ftitution  to  fatigue,  difdained  the  ufe  of  a  covered  carriage,  gene- 
rally appeared  on  horfeback  in  a  military  habit,  and  fometimes 
marched  feveral  miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  Odenathus,  was  in  a  great  meafure  afcribed  to  her  incom- 
parable prudence  and  fortitude.  Their  fplendid  victories  over  the 
Great  King,  whom  they  twice  purfued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctefi- 
phon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame  and  power.  The 
armies  which  they  commanded,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had 
faved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  fovereigns  than  their  invincible 
chiefs.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  revered  a  ftranger  who  had 
avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and  even  the  infenfible  fon  of  Vale- 
rian accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate  colleague. 

R  r  2  After 
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She  revenges       After  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againfl:  the  Gothic  plunderers  of  Ada, 

her  hulbanu  s 

death,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  returned'to  the  city  of  Emefa  in  Syria.  Invin- 

cible in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domeftic  treafon,  and  his  favourite 
amufement  of  hunting  was  the  caufe,  or  at  leaft  the  occafion,  of  his 
death  sS.  His  nephew,  rVlsconius,  prefumed  to  dart  his  javelin  before 
that  of  his  uncle  ;  and  though  admonifhed  of  his  error,  repeated  the 
fame  infolence.  As  a  monarch  and  as  a  fportfman,  Odenathus  was 
provoked  :  took  away  his.horfe,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  the  bar- 
barians, and  chaftifed  the  rafli  youth  by  a  fhort  confinement.  The 
offence  was  foon  forgot,  but  the  punifhment  was  remembered  ;  and 

A.  E>.  267.  Mseonius,  with  a  few  daring  afibciates,  aflaffinated  his  uncle  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  fon  of  Odenathus, 
though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  foft  and  effeminate 
temper  57,  was  killed  with  his  father.  But  Mseonius  obtained  only 
the  pleafure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He  had  fcarcely  time 
to  aflume  the  title  of  Auguftus,  before  he  was  facrificed  by  Zenobia 
to  the  memory  of  her  hufband  5\ 

and  reigns         With  the  aftiftance  of  his  mod  faithful  friends,  fhe  immediately 

over  the  Eafl 

sr.d  Egypt.  filled  the  vacant  throne,  and  governed  with  manly  counfels  Palmyra* 
Syria,  and  the  Eaft,  above  five  years.  By  the  death  of  Odenathus, 
that  authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  fenate  had  granted  him  only 
as  a  perfcnal  diftinction  y  but  his  martial  widow,  difdaining  both  the 
fenate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  was  fent 
againft  her,  to  retreat  into  Europe,  with  the  lofs  of  his  army  and  his 
reputation 59.  Xnftead  of  the  little  paffions  which  fo  frequently  perplex 
a  female  reign,  the  fleady  adminiftration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the 
mod  judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  (he 
could  calm  her  refentment :  if  it  was  necefiary  topunim,  fhe  could  im- 
pofe  filence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her  ftricl:  ceconomy  was  accufed 
of  avarice ;  yet  on  every  proper  occafion  (he  appeared  magnificent 
and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Arabia,  Armenia,  and 
Perfia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  folicited  her  alliance.  To  the  do- 
minions 
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minions  of  Odenathus,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  an- 
ceftors,  the  populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor 
Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  content,  that,  while  he 
purfued  the  Gothic  war,  JJje  mould  affert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in 
the  Earl 6o.  The  conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia,  was  attended  with 
fome  ambiguity  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  me  had  conceived  the  defign 
of  erecting  an  independent  and  hoftile  monarchy.  She  blended  with 
the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes,  the  irately  pomp  of  the 
courts  of  Afia,  and  exacted  from  her  fubjects  the  fame  adoration 
that  was  paid  to  the  fucceffors  of  Cyrus.  She  beftowed  on  her  three 
fons  61  a  Latin  education,  and  often  fhewed  them  to  the  troops  adorned 
with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herfelf  me  referved  the  diadem, 
with  the  fplendid  but  doubtful  title  of  Queen  of  the  Eaft. 

WhenAurelian  pafTed  over  into  Afia.  againft  an  adverfary  whofe  fex  Theexpedi- 
alone  could  render  her  an  object  of  contempt,  his  prefence  reftoredobe-  i'an.°fAure" 
dience  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  already  fhaken  by  the  arms  and  A'  D' z"2' 
intrigues  of  Zenobia61.    Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  he  ac- 
cepted the  fubmiTion  of  Ancyra,  and  was  admitted  into  Tyana  after 
an  obilinate  fiege  by  the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.     The  generous 
though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian,  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage 
of  the  foldiers  :  a  fuperititious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with 
lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  philofopher  6i.  Antioch 
was  deferted  on  his  approach,  till  the  emperor,  by  his  falutary  edicts, 
recalled  .  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
from  neceffity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in  the  fcrvice 
of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.    The  unexpected  mildnefs  of  fuch  a 
conduct,  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Emefa,  the  willies  of  the  people  feconded  the  terror  of  his 


64. 

arms  . 


111  mi     1  r         11  •         1     i    n  The  emperor 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  dclerved  her  reputation,  had  lhe  indo-  defeats  the 
lently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  Well  to  approach  within  an  jn7he ':>."  tilT 
4  hundred  *fS?£ 
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hundred  miles  of  her  capital.    The  fate  of  the  Eaft  was  decided  in 
two  great  battles;  fo  fimilar  in  almoft  every  circumftance,  that  we 
can  fcarcely  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other,  except  by  obferving 
that  the  firft  was  fought  near  Antioch%  and  the  fecond  near 
Emefa66.    In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  animated  the  armies  by 
her  prefence,  and  devolved  the  execution  of  her  orders  on  Zabdas, 
who  had  already  fignalized  his  military  talents  by  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt.    The  numerous  forces  of  Zcnobia,  confifled  for  the  moft 
part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in  complete 
fteel.    The  Moorifli  and  Illyrian  horfe  of  Aurelian,  were  unable  to 
fuftain  the  ponderous  charge  of  their  antagonifts.    They  fled  in 
real  or  affected  diforder,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  laborious 
purfuit,  haraffed  them  by  a  defultory  combat,  and  at  length  dif- 
comfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.  The 
light  infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  when  they  had  exhaufted  their 
quivers,  remaining  without  protection  againft  a  clofer  onfet,  expofed 
their  naked  fides  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions.    Aurelian  had  chofen 
thefe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufually  ftationed  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  whofe  valour  had  been  feverely  tried  in  the  Alemannic 
war67.    After  the  defeat  of  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it  impoffible  to 
colledt  a  third  army.    As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations 
fubje£t  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  ftandard  of  the  conqueror,  who 
detached  the  braveft  of  his  generals  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  provinces.    Palmyra  was  the  laft  refource  of  the  widow  of  Ode- 
nathus.    She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capital,  made  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  refinance,  and  declared  with  the  intrepi- 
dity of  a  heroine,  that  the  laft  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life 
fhould  be  the  fame, 
of       Amid  the  barren  deferts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cultivated  fpots  rife  like 
iflands  out  of  the  fandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra, 
by  its  fignincation  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  de- 
notedthe  multitude  of  palm  trees  which  afforded  made  and  verdure  to 
2  that 
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that  temperate  region.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the  foil,  watered 
by  fome  invaluable  fprings,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits  as  well 
as  corn.  A  place  poffefled  of  fuch  fingular  advantages,  and  fitu- 
ated  at  a  convenient  diftance  6S,  between  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  was  foon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which  con- 
veyed to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  confiderable  part  of  the  rich  com- 
modities of  India.  Palmyra  infenfibly  increafed  into  an  opulent 
and  independent  city,  and  connecting  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian 
monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce,  was  fuffercd  to 
obferve  an  humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  victories  of 
Trajan,  the  little  republic  funk  into  the  bofom  of  Rome,  and  flou- 
rifhed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  fubordinate 
though  honourable  rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful 
period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  remaining  inferiptions,  that 
the  wealthy  Palmyrenians  constructed  thofe  temples,  palaces,  and 
porticos  of  Grecian  architecture,  whofe  ruins,  fcattered  over  an  ex- 
tent of  feveral  miles,  have  deferved  the  curiofity  of  our  travellers. 
The  elevation  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  to  reflect  new 
fplendour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra,  for  a  while,  flood  forth  the 
rival  of  Rome  :  but  the  competition  was  fatal,  and  ages  of  profpe- 
rity  were  facrificed  to  a  moment  of  glory  ("). 

In  his  march  over  the  fandy  defert,  between  Emefa  and  Palmyra,  Tt 's  befieged 

J  J         by  Aurelian, 

the  emperor  Aurelian  was  perpetually  haraffed  by  the  Arabs  ;  nor 
could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and  efpecially  his  baggage,  from 
thefe  flying  troops,  which  were  vexatious  only  from  their  minutenefs 
and  activity.  The  fiege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far  more  difficult  and 
important,  and  the  emperor,  who  with  inceflfant  vigour  preffed  the 
attacks  in  perfon,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a  dart.  "  The  Roman 
*:  people,''  fays  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter,  "  fpeak  with  contempt 
"  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  againfl  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant 
"  both  of  the  character  and  of  the  power  ofZenobia.  It  is  impoffible  to 

"  enumerate 
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"  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  {tones,  of  arrows,  and  of 
"  every  fpecies  of  miffile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
i(  vided  with  two  or  three  balijite,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
"  from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punifhment  has  armed 
"  her  with  a  defperate  courage.  Yet  ftill  I  truft  in  the  protecting 
"  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my 
"  undertakings  70."  Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  event  of  the  fiege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous  capitulation :  to  the  queen, 
a  fplendid  retreat ;  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His 
propofals  were  obftinately  rejected,  and  the  refufal  was  accompanied 
with  infult. 

mafle^oTze!      ^e  firmne^"s  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  the  hope,  that  in  a 
nobiaandof  very  fhort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Roman  army  to  repafs  the 
defert ;  and  by  the  reafonable  expectation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft, 
and  particularly  the  Perfian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of 
their  mod  natural  ally.    But  Fortune  and  the  perfeverance  of  Aure- 
lian overcame  every  obftacle.     The  death  of  Sapor,  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time  7',  diftracted  the  counfels  of  Perfia,  and  the 
inconfiderable  fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  eafily 
intercepted  either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor. 
From  every  part  of  Syria,  a  regular  fucceffion  of  convoys  fafely 
arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increafed  by  the  return  of  Probus 
with  his  victorious  troops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.    It  was  then 
that  Zenobia  refolved  to  fly.    She  mounted  the  fleeteft  of  her  dro- 
medaries 7%  and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  fixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  when  fhe  was  overtaken  by  the 
purfuit  of  Aurelian's  light  horfe,  feized,  and  brought  back  a  captive 
A*  D.  273.    to  the  feet  of  the  emperor.    Her  capital  foon  afterwards  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpected  lenity.     The  arms,  horfes,  and 
camels,  with  an  immenfe  treafure  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  precious 
Hones,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who  having  only  a 

garrifon 
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garrifon  of  fix  hundred  archers,  returned  to  Emefa,  and  employed 
fome  time  in  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punimments  at  the 
end  of  fo  memorable  a  war,  which  reftored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome 
thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  fince  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  prefence  of  Aure-  Behav 

0  r  Zenobia. 

lian,  he  fternly  afked  her,  How  fhe  had  prefumed  to  rife  in  arms 

againft  the  emperors  of  Rome  ?  The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a  pru- 
dent mixture  of  refpect  and  firmnefs.  "  Becaufe  I  difdained  to  con- 
"  fider  as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  You  alone 
"  I  ackowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fovereign  7J."  But  as 
female  fortitude  is  commonly  artificial,  fo  it  is  feldom  fteady  or  con- 
liftent.  The  courage  of  Zenobia  deferted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  fhe 
trembled  at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her 
immediate  execution,  forgot  the  generous  defpair  of  Cleopatra,  which 
Ihe  had  propofed  as  her  model,  and  ignominioufly  purchafed  life  by  the 
facrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  wras  to  their  counfels  which 
governed  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  that  (he  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance ;  it  was  on  their  heads  that  fhe  directed  the  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included  among 
the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  victims  of  her  fear,  will  furvive 
that  of  the  queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him. 
Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a  fierce  unlettered 
foldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to  elevate  and  harmonife  the  foul  of 
Longinus.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  followed  the 
executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  miftrefs,  and  beftowing  comfort 
on  his  afflicted  friends  7\ 

Returning  from  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  Aurelian  had  already  Rebellion ««J 
crofTed  the  Streights  which  divide  Europe  from  Afia,  when  he  was  myra. 
provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians  had  maffacred 
the  governor  and  garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
erected  the  Itandard  of  revolt.    Without  a  moment's  deliberation, 

Vol.  I.  S  f  he 
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he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards  Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed 
by  his  rapid  approach,  and  the  helplefs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irre- 
fiftible  weight  of  his  refentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian 
himfelf,  in  which  he  acknowledges  7S,  that  old  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in  that  dreadful  execution, 
which  mould  have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion  ;  and  although 
his  principal  concern  feems  directed  to  the  reftoration  of  a  temple 
of  the  Sun,  he  difcovers  fome  pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmy- 
renians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  permiffion  of  rebuilding  and  inha- 
biting their  city.  But  it  is  eafier  to  deftroy  than  to  revive.  The 
feat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  funk  into  an 
obfcure  town,  a  trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length  a  miferable  village. 
The  prefent  citizens  of  Palmyra,  confifting  of  thirty  or  forty  fami- 
lies, have  erected  their  mud  cottages  within  the  fpacious  court  of  a 
magnificent  temple. 

Another  and  a  laft  labour  ftili  awaited  the  indefatigable  Aurelian  ; 
to  fupprefs  a  dangerous  though  obfcure  rebel,  who,  during  the  re- 
volt of  Palmyra,  had  arifen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Firmus, 
the  friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  ftyled  himfelf,  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very  intimate  connections 
with  the  Saracens  and  the  Blemmyes,  whofe  fituation  on  either  coaft 
of  the  Red  Sea,  gave  them  an  eafy  introduction  into  the  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom, 
and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  multitude,  broke  into  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  he  aflumed  the  imperial  purple,  coined  money, 
publifhed  edicts,  and  raifed  an  army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boafted, 
he  was  capable  of  maintaining  from  the  fole  profits  of  his  paper 
trade.  Such  troops  were  a  feeble  defence  againft  the  approach  of 
Aurelian;  and  it  feems  almofl  unneceflary  to  relate,  that  Firmus 
was  routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  Aurelian  might  now 
congratulate  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  himfelf,.  that  in  little  mors 

than- 
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than  three  years,  he  had  reftored  univerfal  peace  and  order  to  the 
Roman  world  76. 

Since  the  foundation  of.Rome,  no  general  had  more  nobly  deferved  A.  d.  274. 

1     1         a       i-  ,  1  ,  ,      •  1     Triumph  of 

a  triumph  than  Aurelian ;  nor  was  a  triumph  ever  celebrated  with  Aurelian. 
fuperior  pride  and  magnificence 77 .   The  pomp  was  opened  by  twenty 
elephants,  four  royal  tygers,  and  above  two  hundred  of  the  moft  curi- 
ous animals  from  every  climate  of  the  North,  the  Eaft,  and  the  South. 
They  were  followed  by  fixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the 
cruel  amufement  of  the  amphitheatre.   The  wealth  of  Afia,  the  arms 
and  enfigns  of  fo  many  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate 
and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  difpofed  in  exact  fymmetry 
or  artful  diforder.    The  ambafladors  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  of  ./Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Bactriana,  India,  and  China, 
all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  fingular  drefles,  difplayed  the  fame 
and  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  expofed  likewife  to  the 
public  view  the  prefents  that  he  had  received,  and  particularly  a 
great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  grateful  cities. 
The  victories  of  Aurelian  were  attefted  by  the  long  train  of  cap- 
tives who  reluctantly  attended  his  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals,  Sar- 
matians,  Aleinanni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each 
people  was  diftinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  infcription,  and  the  title  of 
Amazons  was  beftowed  on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tion who  had  been  taken  in  arms 78.    But  every  eye,  difregarding 
the  crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and  the 
queen  of  the  Eaft.    The  former,  as  well  as  his  fon,  whom  he  had 
created  Auguftus,  was  dreffed  in  Gallic  trowfers 79,  a  faffron  tunic, 
and  a  robe  of  purple.    The  beauteous  figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined 
by  fetters  of  gold  ;  a  flave  fupported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled 
her  neck,  and  fhe  almoft  fainted  under  the  intolerable  weight  of 
jewels.    She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  fhe 
once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.    It  was  followed  by  two 
other  chariots,  ftill  more  fumptuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  the 

S  f  2  Perfian 
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Perfian  monarch.  The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian,  (it  had  formerly 
been  ufed  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on  this  memorable  occafioa, 
either  bv  four  flags  or  by  four  elephants to.  The  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  clofed  the  folemn  proceffion.  Un- 
feigned joy,  wonder  and  gratitude,  fwelled  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude  ;  but  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  fenate  was  clouded  by  the 
appearance  of  Tetricus  j  nor  could  they  fupprefs  a  rifing  murmur, 
that  the  haughty  emperor  fhould  thus  expofe  to  public  ignominy 
the  perfon  of  a  Roman  and  a  magiftrate Sl. 
His  treat-  But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  rivals,  Aure- 
trica;  and  lian  might  indulge  his  pride,  he  behaved  towards  them  with  a  ge- 
nerous  clemency,  which  was  feldom  exercifed  by  the  ancient  con- 
querors. Princes  who,  without  fuccefs,  had  defended  their  throne 
or  freedom,  were  frequently  ftrangled  in  prifon,  as  foon  as  the  tri- 
umphal pomp  afcended  the  capitol.  Thefe  ufurpers,  whom  their  defeat 
had  convi&ed  of  the  crime  of  treafon,  were  permitted  to  ipend  their 
lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repofe.  The  emperor  prefented  Ze- 
nobia  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen  infenfibly  funk  into  a  Roman 
matron,  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race 
was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century  8\  Tetricus  and  his  fon 
were  reinftated  in  their  rank  and  fortunes.  They  erected  on  the 
Caelian  hill  a  magnificent  palace,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  finimed,  in- 
vited Aurelian  to  fupper.  On  his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  with  a  picture  which  reprefented  their  fingular  hiftory. 
They  were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown  and  the 
lcepter  of  Gaul,  and  again  receiving  at  his  hands  the  ornaments 
of  the  fenatorial  dignity.  The  father  was  afterwards  invefted 
with  the  government  of  Lucania  85,  and  Aurelian,  who  foon  admit- 
ted the  abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendship  and  converfation,  fami- 
liarly afked  him,  Whether  it  were  not  more  defirable  to  adminifter 
a  province  of  Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  ?  The  fon  long 

continued 
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continued  a  refpectable  member  of  the  fenate ;  nor  was  there  any 
one  of  the  Roman  nobility  more  efteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as 
by  his  fucceflbrs  84. 

So  long  and  fo-  various  was  the  pomp  of  Aurelian's  triumph,  that  His  magni- 
although  it  opened  with  the  d  awn  of  day,  the  flow  majefty  of  the  devotion, 
proceflion  afcended  not  the  eapitol  before  the  ninth  hour ;  and  it 
was  already  dark  when  the  emperor  returned  to  the  palace.  The 
feftival  was  protracted  by  theatrical  reprefentations,  the  games  of 
the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts,  combats  of  gladiators,  and 
naval  engagements.    Liberal  donatives  were  diftributed  to  the  army 
and  people,  and  feveral  inftitutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the 
capital,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.    A  cons- 
iderable portion  of  his  oriental  fpoils  was  confecrated  to  the  gods 
of  Rome ;  the  eapitol,  and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the 
offerings  of  his  oftentatious  piety ;  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  alone 
received  above  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  *?.    This  laft  was  a 
magnificent  ftructure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  fide  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  foon  after  the  triumph,  to  that  deity 
whom  Aurelian  adored  as  the  parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His 
mother  had  been  an  inferior  prieftefs  in  a  chapel  of  the  Sun  ;  a 
peculiar  devotion  to  the  god  of  Light,  was  a  fentiment  which  the 
fortunate  peafant  imbibed  in  his  infancy ;  and  every  ftep  of  his  ele- 
vation, every  victory  of  his  reign,  fortified  fuperftition  by  grar 
titude  86. 

The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquifhed  the  foreign  and  domeftic  Hefjppnflb 

71  °  m  a  (edition  it 

foes  of  the  Republic.  We  are  allured,  that,  by  his  falutary  rigour,  Rcme. 
crimes  and  factions,  mifchievous  arts  and  pernicious  connivance, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and  oppreffive  government,  were 
eradicated  throughout  the  Roman  world  s?.  But  if  we  attentively  re- 
flect how  much  fwifter  is  the  progrefs  of  corruption  than  its  cure, 
and  if  we  remember  that  the  years  abandoned  to  public  dilbrders 
exceeded  the  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aurelian,  we 
6  muft 
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muft  confefs  that  a  few  fhort  intervals  of  peace  were  infufficient  for 
the  arduous  work  of  reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to  reftore  the 
integrity  of  the  coin,  was  oppofed  by  a  formidable  infurrection. 
The  emperor's  vexation  breaks  out  in  one  of  his  private  letters. 
M  Surely,"  fays  he,  "  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life  fhould  be 
"  a  perpetual  warfare.  A  fedition  within  the  walls  has  juft  now 
U  given  birth  to  a  very  ferious  civil  war.  The  workmen  of  the  mint, 
*'  at  the  inftigation  of  FelicifTimus,  a  Have  to  whom  I  had  entrufted 
**  an  employment  in  the  finances,  have  rifen  in  rebellion.  They 
"  are  at  length  fuppreffed ;  but  feven  thoufand  of  my  foldiers  have 
W  been  flain  in  the  conteft,  of  thofe  troops  whofe  ordinary  ftation 
"  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps  along  the  Danube  8V  Other  writers, 
who  confirm  the  fame  fact,  add  likewife,  that  it  happened  foon  after 
Aurelian's  triumph ;  that  the  decifive  engagement  was  fought  on 
the  Cselian  hill ;  that  the  workmen  of  the  mint  had  adulterated  the 
coin,  and  that  the  emperor  reftored  the  public  credit,  by  delivering 
out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad,  which  the  people  was 
commanded  to  bring  into  the  treafury  *9. 
Obfervations      We  might  content  ourfelves  with  relating  this  extraordinary 

upon  it.  _     a  .  . 

transaction,  but  we  cannot  diflemble  how  much  in  its  prefent  form 

it  appears  to  us  inconfiftent  and  incredible.  The  debafement  of  the 
coin  is  indeed  well  fuited  to  the  adminiftration  of  Gallienus ;  nor  is 
it  unlikely  that  the  inftruments  of  the  corruption  might  dread  the 
inflexible  juftice  of  Aurelian.  But  the  guilt,  as  well  as  the  profit, 
muft  have  been  confined  to  a  few  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  by  what 
arts  they  could  arm  a  people  whom  they  had  injured  againft  a  mo- 
narch whom  they  had  betrayed.  We  might  naturally  expect,  that 
fuch  mifcreants  fhould  have  fhared  the  public  deteftation  with  the 
informers  and  the  other  minifters  of  oppreffion ;  and  that  the  re- 
formation of  the  coin  mould  have  been  an  action  equally  popular 
with  the  deftruction  of  thofe  obfolete  accounts,  which  by  the  empe- 
ror's order  were  burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan  9°.  In  an  age  when 
2  the 
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the  principles  of  commerce  were  fo  imperfectly  underftood,  the 
moft  defirable  end  might  perhaps  be  effected  by  harfti  and  injudi- 
cious means  ;  but  a  temporary  grievance  of  fuch  a  nature  can 
fcarcely  excite  and  fupport  a  ferious  civil  war.  The  repeti- 
tion of  intolerable  taxes,  impofed  either  on  the  land  or  on  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  may  at  laft  provoke  thofe  who  will  not,  or  who 
cannot,  relinquifh  their  country.  But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  in 
every  operation  which,  by  whatfoever  expedients,  reftores  the  juft 
value  of  money.  The  tranfient  evil  is  foon  obliterated  by  the  per- 
manent benefit,  the  lofs  is  divided  among  multitudes ;  and  if  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  experience  a  fenfible  diminution  of  treafure,  with 
their  riches  they  at  the  fame  time  lofe  the  importance.  However 
Aurelian  might  chufe  to  difguife  the  real  caufe  of  the  infurrection,, 
his  reformation  of  the  coin  could  furnifh  only  a  faint  pre- 
tence to  a  party  already  powerful  and  difcontented.  Rome,  though 
deprived  of  freedom,  was  diftracted  by  faction.  The  people,  to- 
wards whom  the  emperor,  himfelf  a  plebeian,  always  expreffed  a 
peculiar  fondnefs,  lived  in  perpetual  diflenfion  with  the  fenate,  the 
equeftrian  order,  and  the  Praetorian  guards  9I.  Nothing  lefs  than 
the  firm  though  fecret  confpiracy  of  thofe  orders,  of  the  authority 
of  the  firft,  the  wealth  of  the  fecond,  and  the  arms  of  the  third, 
could  have  difplayed  a  ftrength  capable  of  contending  in  battle  with 
the  veteran  legions  of  the  Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
martial  fovereign,  had  atchieved  the  conqueft  of  the  Weft  and  of 
the  Eaft. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  or  the  object  of  this  rebellion,  imputed  Cruelty  of 
with  fo  little  probability  to  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian  ufed  Aurelian- 
his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour 9*.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
fevere  difpofition.  A  pealant  and  a  foldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not 
eafily  to  the  impreffions  of  fympathy,  and  he  could  fuftain  without 
emotion  the  fight  of  tortures  and  death.  Trained  from  his  earlieft 
youth  in  the  exercile  of  arms*  he  fet  too  fmall  a  value  011  the  life 
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He  marches 
into  the  Eail, 
and  is  affafii- 
nated. 


A.D.  274. 
Oclober. 


of  a  citizen,  chaftifed  by  military  execution  the  flighted  offences, 
and  transferred  the  ftern  difcipline  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  admi- 
niftration  of  the  laws.  His  love  of  juftice  often  became  a  blind 
and  furious  paffion ;  and  whenever  he  deemed  his  own  or  the 
public  fafety  endangered,  he  difregarded  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  proportion  of  punifhments.  The  unprovoked  rebellion  with 
which  the  Romans  rewarded  his  fervices,  exafperated  his  haughty  fpirit. 
The  nobleft  families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt  or 
fufpicion  of  this  dark  confpiracy.  A  hafty  fpirit  of  revenge  urged 
the  bloody  profecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  nephews 
of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  were  fatigued,  the  prifons 
crowded,  and  the  unhappy  fenate  lamented  the  death  or  abfence  of 
its  moft  illuftrious  members  9J.  Nor  was  the  pride  of  Aurelian  lefs 
offenfive  to  that  affernbly  than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient 
of  the  reftraints  of  civil  inftitutions,  he  difdained  to  hold  his  power 
by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  fword,  and  governed  by  right  of 
conqueft  an  empire  which  he  had  faved  and  fubdued  9+. 

It  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  moft  fagacious  of  the  Roman 
princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  predecefibr  Aurelian,  were  better 
fuited  to  the  command  of  an  army,  than  to  the  government  of  an 
empire95.    Confcious  of  the  character  in  which  Nature  and  expe- 
rience had  enabled  him  to  excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a  few 
months'after  his  triumph.    It  was  expedient  to  exercife  the  reftlefs 
temper  of  the  legions  in  fome  foreign  war,  and  the  Perfian  monarch, 
exulting  in  the  fhame  of  Valerian,  ftill  braved  with  impunity  the 
offended  majefty  of  Rome.    At  the  head  of  an  army,  lefs  formidable 
by  its  numbers  than  by  its  difcipline  and  valour,  the  emperor  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Streights  which  divide  Europe  from  Afia.  He 
there  experienced,  that  the  moft  abfolute  power  is  a  weak  defence  a- 
gainft  the  effects  of  defpair.  He  had  threatened  one  of  his  fecretaries  who 
was  accufed  of  extortion  ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  feldom  threat- 
ened in  vain.    The  laft  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal,  was 

to 
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to  involve  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger, 
or  at  leaft  in  his  fears.    Artfully  counterfeiting  his  mailer's  hand,  he 
fhewed  them,  in  a  long  and  bloody  lift,  their  own  names  devoted 
to  death.    Without  fufpecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  refolved 
to  fecure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.    On  his  march, 
between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea,  Aurelian  was  fuddenly  attacked 
by  the  confpirators,  whofe  ftations  gave  them  a  right  to  furround 
his  perfon  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  refiftance,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucapor, 
a  general  whom  he  had  always  loved  and  trufted.    He  died  regret-  a.d.  27 
ted  by  the  army,  detefted  by  the  fenate,  but  univerfally  acknow-  ■'anuary' 
ledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate  prince,  the  ufeful  though  fevere 
reformer  of  a  degenerate  ftate  96. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

ConduSi  of  the  Army  and  Senate  after  the  death  of  Aure- 
lian,— Reigns  of  Tacitus ^  Probus>  Cams  and  his  Sons, 

Extraordmrr/  OUCH  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Roman  emperors* 

contell  be-  1  1  ' 

kJ  th; 


tweenthe      k-J  that  whatever  might  be  their  conduct,  their  fate  was  com- 
fJnat/for  the  monly  the  fame.    A  life  of  pleafure  or  virtue,  of  feverity  or  mild- 
emperorf 3n    ne^s>  °^  indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  and 
almoft  every  reign  is  clofed  by  the  fame  difgufting  repetition  of 
treafon  and  murder.    The  death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  remark- 
able by  its  extraordinary  confequences.     The  legions  admired, 
lamented,  and  revenged,   their  victorious  chief.    The  artifice  of 
his  perfidious  fecretary  was  difcovered  and  punifhed.    The  deluded 
eonfpirators  attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured  fovereign,  with 
fincere  or  well  feigned  contrition,  and  fubmitted  to  the  unanimous 
refolution  of  the  military  order,  which  was  fignified  by  the  follow- 
ing epiftle.    "  The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the  fenate  and 
"  people  of  Rome.    The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the  error  of  many, 
"  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor  Aurelian.  May  it  pleafeyou, 
<;  venerable  lords  and  fathers  !  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
*'  gods,  and  to  appoint  a  fuccefibr  whom  your  judgment  (hall  declare 
<c  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple.    None  of  thofe,  whofe  guilt  or 
"  misfortune  have  contributed  to  our  lofs,  mail  ever  reign  over 
11  us  '."    The  Roman  fenators  heard,  without  furprife,  that  another 
emperor  had  been  afTalTinated  in  his  camp  :  they  fecretly  rejoiced  in 
the  fall  of  Aurelian  ;  but  the  modeft  and  dutiful  addrefs  of  the 
legions,  when  it  was  communicated  in  full  affembly  by  the  conful, 
difFufed  the  moft  pleaiing  aftonifhment.    Such  honours,  as  fear  and 
perhaps  efteem  could  extort,  they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the 
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memory  of  their  deceafed  fovereign.  Such  acknowledgments  as 
gratitude  could  infpire,  they  returned  to  the  faithful  armies  of  the 
republic,  who  entertained  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  the  legal  authority  of 
the  fenate  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
flattering  appeal,  the  raoft  prudent  of  the  affembly  declined  ex- 
pofing  their  fafety  and  dignity  to  the  caprice  of  an  armed  multi- 
tude. The  ftrength  of  the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their 
fincerity  ;  but  could  it  naturally  be  expected,  that  a  hafty  repent- 
ance would  correct  the  inveterate  habits  of  fourfcore  years  ?  Should 
the  foldiers  relapfe  into  their  accuftomed  feditions,  their  infolence 
might  difgrace  the  majefty  of  the  fenate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the 
object  of  its  choice.  Motives  like  thefe  dictated  a  decree,  by  which 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor  was  referred  to  the  fuffrage  of  the 
military  order. 

The  contention  that  enfued  is  one  of  the  beft  attefted,  but  moft  a.  D.  27,-. 

February  3. 

improbable  events  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  *.    The  troops,  as  if  A  peaceful 

.  ,     ,  t      r  •  1    1      r  •  interregnum 

fatiated  with  the  exercile  or  power,  again  conjured  the  lenate  to  in-  ofe:ghc 
veft  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  imperial  purple.    The  fenate  molUhs, 
ftill  perfifted  in  its  refufal  ;  the  army  in  its  requeft.    The  recipro- 
cal offer  was  preffed  and  rejected  at  leaft  three  times,  and  whilft  the 
obftinate  modefty  of  either  party  was  refolved  to  receive  a  mafter 
from  the  hands  of  the  other,  eight  months  infenfibly  elapfed  :  an 
amazing  period  of  tranquil  anarchy,   during  which  the  Roman 
world  remained  without  a  fovereign,  without  an  ufurper,  and  with- 
out a  fedition.    The  generals  and  magistrates  appointed  by  Aure- 
lian  continued  to  execute  their  ordinary  functions,  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  a  proconful  of  Afia  was  the  only  confiderable  perfon  removed 
from  his  office,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  fomewhat  fimilar,  but  much  lefs  authentic,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and 
character,  bore  fome  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne  was  va- 
cant during  twelve  months,  till  the  election  of  a  Sabine  philofopher, 
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and  the  public  peace  was  guarded  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  union  of 
the  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate.   But,  in  the  the  time  of  Numa  and  Ro- 
mulus, the  arms  of  the  people  were  controuled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Patricians;  and  the  balance  of  freedom  was  eafily  preferved  in  a  fmall 
and  virtuous  community  5.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  ftate,  far  different 
from  its  infancy,  was  attended  with  every  circumftance  that  could 
banifh  from  an  interregnum  the  profpecl:  of  obedience  and  harmony, 
an  immenfe  and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of  empire,  the  fer- 
vile  equality  of  defpotifm,  an  army  of  four  hundred  thoufand  mer- 
cenaries, and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolution.    Yet,  notwith- 
flanding  all  thefe  temptations,  the  difcipline  and  memory  of  Aure- 
lian  ftill  retrained  the  feditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.    The  flower  of  the  legions  main- 
tained their  ftation  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  and  the  imperial 
ftandard  awed  the  lefs  powerful  camps  of  Rome  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces.   A  generous  though  tranfient  enthufiafm  diffufed  itfelf 
among  the  military  order ;  and  we  may  hope  that  a  few  real  pa- 
triots cultivated  the  returning  friendihip  of  the  army  and  the  fe- 
nate,  as  the  only  expedient  capable  of  reftoring  the  republic  to  its 
ancient  beauty  and  vigour. 
A.D.  27,-.       On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  near  eight  months  after  the - 
TheCo)nfui2:>    murder  of  Aurelian,  the  conful  convoked  an  affembly  of  the  fenate* 
fenaTebl  5  ^   an(^  reported  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  fituation  of  the  empire.  - 
He  flightly  infinuated,  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  foldiers 
depended  on  the  chance  of  every  hour,  and  of  every  accident ;  but 
he  reprefented,  with  the  moil  convincing  eloquence,  the  various 
dangers  that  might  attend  any  farther  delay  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.    Intelligence,  he  faid,  was  already  received,  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  patted  the  Rhine,  and  occupied  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  opulent  cities  of  Gaul.    The  ambition  of  the  Perfian  king 
kept  the  Eaft  in  perpetual  alarms  ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Illyricum, 
were  expofed  to  foreign  and  domeftic  arms,  and  the  levity  of  Syria 
5  would 
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would  prefer  even  a  female  fcepter  to  the  fan&ity  of  the  Roman 
laws.  The  conful  then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Tacitus,  the  firft  of 
the  fenators  4,  required  his  opinion  on  the  important  fubjecl:  of  a 
proper  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne. 

If  .  we  can  prefer  perfonal  merit  to  accidental  greatnefs,  we  (hall  Charter  of 
efteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings.  Tacitus> 
He  claimed  his  defcent  from  the  philofophic  hiftorian,  whofe  writ- 
ings will  inftrud  the  laft  generations  of  mankind  \    The  fenator 
Tacitus  was  then  feventy-five  years  of  age  6.    The  long  period  of 
his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and  honours.    He  had 
twice  been  inverted  with  the  confular  dignity  7,  and  enjoyed  his  am- 
ple patrimony  of  between  two  and  three  millions  fterling  with  ele- 
gance and  fobriety  8.    The  experience  of  fo  many  princes,  whom 
he  had  efteemed  or  endured,  from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to 
the  ufeful  rigour  of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  temptations,  of  their  fublime 
Ration.  From  the  afliduous  ftudy  of  his  immortal  anceftor  he  derived 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  conftitution,  and  of  human  nature  9. 
The  voice  of  the  people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizen 
the  moft  worthy  of  empire.    The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his 
ears,  and  induced  him  to  feek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in 
Campania.    He  had  paffed  two  months  in  the  delightful  privacy  of 
Baise,  when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  fummons  of  the  conful  to 
refume  his  honourable  place  in  the  fenate,  and  to  affift  the  republic 
with  his  counfels  on  this  important  occafion. 

He  arofe  to  fpeak,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  houfe,  he  was  He  is  elefled 
faluted  with  the  names  of  Auguftus  and  emperor.  «'  Tacitus  Au-  emPeror» 
"  guftus,  the  gods  preferve  thee,  we  chufe  thee  for  our  fovereign, 
"  to  thy  care  we  entruft  the  republic  and  the  world.  Accept  the 
ff  empire  from  the  authority  of  the  fenate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank, 
r?  to  thy  conduct,  to  thy  manners."  As  foon  as  the  tumult  of  ac- 
clamations fubfided,  Tacitus  attempted  to  decline  the  dangerous 

honour, 
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honour,  and  to  exprefs  his  wonder,  that  they  mould  elect  hi6  age 
and  infirmities  to  fucceed  the  martial  vigour  of  Aurelian.  "  Are 
*'  thefe  limbs,  confcript  fathers  !  fitted  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  ar- 
"  mour,  or  to  practife  the  exercifes  of  the  camp  ?  The  variety  of 
u  climates,  and  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  would  foon  op- 
"  prefs  a  feeble  constitution,  which  fubfifts  only  by  the  raoft  tender 
"  management.  My  exhaufted  ftrength  fcarcely  enables  me  to 
u  difcharge  the  duty  of  a  fenator  ;  how  infufficient  would  it  prove 
*'  to  the  arduous  labours  of  war  and  government.  Can  you  fup- 
"  pofe,  that  the  legions  will  refpect  a  weak  old  man,  whofe  days 
"  have  been  fpent  in  the  fhade  of  peace  and  retirement  ?  Can 
"  you  defire  that  I  mould  ever  find  reafon  to  regret  the  favourable 
"  opinion  of  the  fenate  10  ?  " 
and  accepts        Tne  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it  might  poffibly  be  fincere,  was 

the  pu'ple.  ' 

encountered  by  the  affectionate  obftinacy  of  the  fenate.  Five  hun- 
dred voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confufion,  that  the  greateft 
of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines, 
had  afcended  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  feafon  of  life ;  that  the 
mind,  not  the  body,  a  fovereign,  not  a  foldier,  was  the  object  of 
their  choice  ;  and  that  they  expected  from  him  no  more  than  to 
guide  by  his  wifdom  the  valour  of  the  legions.  Thefe  preffing 
though  tumultuary  inftances,  were  feconded  by  a  more  regular 
oration  of  Metius  Falconius,  the  next  on  the  confular  bench  to 
Tacitus  himfelf.  He  reminded  the  aflembly  of  the  evils  which 
Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of  headftrong  and  capricious 
youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous  and  ex- 
perienced fenator,  and,  with  a  manly,  though  perhaps  a  felfim, 
freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus  to  remember  the  reafons  of  his  elevation, 
and  to  feek  a  fuccefibr,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in  the  republic. 
The  fpeech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by  a  general  acclamation. 
The  emperor  elect  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and 
received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals.    The  judgment  of  the 

fenate 
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fenate  was  confirmed  by  the  confent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of 
the  Praetorian  guards 

The  adminiftration  of  Tacitus  was  not  unworthy  of  his  life  and  Authority  of 
principles.  A  grateful  fervant  of  the  fenate,  he  confidered  that  na- 
tional council  as  the  author,  and  himfelf  as  the  fubject,  of  the 
laws  l\  He  ftudied  to  heal  the  wounds  which  imperial  pride,  civil 
difcord,  and  military  violence,  had  infli&ed  on  the  conftitution, 
and  to  reftore,  at  leaft,  the  image  of  the  ancient  republic,  as  it  had 
been  preferved  by  the  policy  of  Auguftus,  and  the  virtues  of  Trajan 
and  the  Antonines.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  recapitulate  fome 
of  the  mod  important  prerogatives  which  the  fenate  appeared  to 
have  regained  by  the  election  of  Tacitus  IJ.  i.  To  invert  one  of  their 
body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  general  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  government  of  the  frontier  provinces.  2.  To 
determine  the  lift,  or  as  it  was  then  ftyled,  the  College  of  Confuls. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  who,  in  fucceffive  pairs,  each,  during 
the  fpace  of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and  reprefented  the  dignity 
of  that  ancient  office.  The  authority  of  the  fenate,  in  the  nomination 
of  them,  was  exercifed  with  fuch  independent  freedom,  that  no 
regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular  requeft  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Florianus.  The  fenate,''  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the 
honeft  tranfport  of  a  patriot,  "  underftand  the  character  of  the  prince 
'*  whom  they  have  chofen."  3.  To  appoint  the  proconfuls  and  pre- 
fidents  of  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magifhates  their 
civil  jurifdidtion.  4.  To  receive  appeals  through  the  intermediate 
office  of  the  praefect  of  the  city  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
5.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their  decrees,  to  fuch  as  they  mould 
approve  of  the  emperor's  edicts.  6.  To  thefe  feveral  branches  of 
authority,  we  may  add  fome  infpection  over  the  finances,  fince,  even 
in  the  ftern  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a  pare 
of  the  revenue  from  the  public  fervice 
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confidencea"d  Circular  epiftles  were  fent,  without  delay,  to  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Theflalonica,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim  their  obe- 
dience, and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy  revolution,  which  had 
reftored  the  Roman  fenate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  Two  of  thefe 
epiftles  are  Mill  extant.  We  Hkewife  poffefs  two  very  fingular  frag- 
ments of  the  private  correfpondence  of  the  fenators  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  They  difcover  the  moft  exceflive  joy,  and  the  moft  un- 
bounded hopes.  "  Caft  away  your  indolence,''  it  is  thus  that  one 
of  the  fenators  addrefles  his  friend,  "  emerge  from  your  retire- 
"  ments  of  Baiae  and  Puteoli.  Give  yourfelf  to  the  city,  to  the 
"  fenate.  Rome  flourifhes,  the  whole  republic  flourilhes.  Thanks 
"  to  the  Roman  army,  to  an  army  truly  Roman ;  at  length,  we 
a  have  recovered  our  juft  authority,  the  end  of  all  our  defires. 
"  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoint  proconfuls,  we  create  emperors  : 
M  perhaps  too  we  may  reftrain  them — to  the  wife,  a  word  is  fuffi- 
**  cient  ,s."  Thefe  lofty  expectations  were,  however,  foon  dis- 
appointed ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  poflible,  that  the  armies  and  the 
provinces  mould  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  unwarlike  nobles  of 
Rome.  On  the  flighted  touch,  the  unfupported  fabric  of  their 
pride  and  power  fell  to  the  ground.  The  expiring  fenate  difplayed 
a  fudden  luftre,  blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguifhed  for 
ever. 

A.  p.  276.       All  that  had  yet  paffed  at  Rome  was  no  more  than  a  theatrical 

Tacitus  is  ac-  • 

knowiedgcd  reprefentation,  unlefs  it  was  ratified  by  the  more  fubftantial  power 
of  the  legions.  Leaving  the  fenators  to  enjoy  their  dream  of  free- 
dom and  ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  camp,  and  was 
there,  by  the  Praetorian  praefect,  prefented  to  the  aflembled  troops, 
as  the  prince  whom  they  themfelves  had  demanded,  and  whom  the 
fenate  had  beftowed.  As  foon  as  the  praefect  was  filent,  the  em- 
peror addrefled  himfelf  to  the  foldiers  with  eloquence  and  propriety. 

He 


by  the  army. 
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He  gratified  their  avarice  by  a  liberal  diftribution  of  treafure,  under 
the  names  of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their  efteem  by  a 
fpirited  declaration,  that  although  his  age  might  difablc  him  from 
the  performance  of  military  exploits,  his  counfels  mould  never  be 
unworthy  of  a  Roman  general,  the  fucceifor  of  the  brave  Au- 
relian  ,6. 

Whilft  the  deceafed  emperor  was  making  preparations  for  a  fe-  TheAfaniia- 

>  ...     vade  Afia, 

cond  expedition  into  the  eaft,  he  had  negociated  with  the  Alani,  and  are  re-- 
a  Scythian  people,  who  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tacitus* 
the  lake  Mceotis.  Thofe  barbarians,  allured  by  prefents  and  fub- 
fidies,  had  promifed  to  invade  Perfia  with  a  numerous  body  of  light 
cavalry.  They  were  faithful  to  their  engagements  ;  but  when  they 
arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier,  Aurelian  was  already  dead,  the  defign 
of  the  Perfian  war  was  at  leaft  fufpended,  and  the  generals,  who, 
during  the  interregnum,  exercifed  a  doubtful  authority,  were  unpre- 
pared either  to  receive  or  to  oppofe  them.  Provoked  by  fuch  treat- 
ment, which  they  confidered  as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had 
recourfe  to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge  ;  and  as 
they  moved  with  the  ufual  fwiftnefs  of  Tartars,  they  had  foon  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and 
Galatia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  oppofite  fhores  of  the  Bofphorus 
could  almoft  diftinguifli  the  flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impa- 
tiently urged  their  general  to  lead  them  againft  the  invaders.  The 
conduct  of  Tacitus  was  fuitable  to  his  age  and  ftation.  He  convinced 
the  barbarians,  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  power,  of  the  empire. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Alani,  appealed  by  the  punctual  difcharge  of 
the  engagements  which  Aureiian  had  contracted  with  them,  relin- 
quished their  booty  and  captives,  and  quietly  retreated  to  their  own 
deferts,  beyond  the  Phafis.  Againft  the  remainder  who  refufed  peace, 
the  Roman  emperor  waged,  in  perfon,  a  luccefsful  war.  Seconded  by 
an  army  of  brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he  de- 
Vol.  I.  U  u  livered 
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livered  the  provinces  of  Afia  from  the  terror  of  the  Scythian  in- 
vasion 17 . 

Bearhof  the  But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  (hort  duration.  Tranf- 
TaSas!^  ported,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  foft  retirement  of  Cam- 
pania, to  the  foot  of  mount  Caucafus,  he  funk  under  the  unaccuf- 
tomed  hardships  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues  of  the  body  were 
aggravated  by  thofe  of  the  mind.  For  a  while,  the  angry  and  felfifh 
pafiions  of  the  foldiers  had  been  fufpended  by  the  enthufiafm  of 
public  virtue.  They  foon  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence,  and 
raged  in  the  camp,  and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  emperor.  His 
mild  and  amiable  character  ferved  only- to  infpire  contempt,  and  he 
was  inceflantly  tormented  by  factions  which  he  could  not  affvvage, 
and  by  demands  which  it  was  impomble  to  fatisfy.  Whatever  flat- 
tering expectations  he  had  conceived  of  reconciling  the  public 
diforders,  Tacitus  foon  was  convinced,  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
army  difdained  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  laft  hour  was- 
liaitened  by  anguifh  and  difappointment.  It  may  be.  doubtful 
whether  the  foldiers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  inno- 
cent prince  ,3.  It  is  certain,  that  their  infolence  was  the  caufe  of  his 
A.D.  276.  death.    He  expired  at  Tyane  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only 

April  12. 

fix  months  and  about  twenty  days  "9. 
"Ufurpation        The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  fcarcely  clofed,  before  his  brother 
h\s  bro'her°    Florianus  lhewed  himfelf  unworthy  to  reign,  by  the  hafty  ufurpation 
ian«,      ^  ^e  purple,  without  expecting  the  approbation  of  the  fenate. 
The  reverence  for  the  Roman  constitution,  which  yet  influenced 
the  camp,  and  the  provinces,  was  fufficiently  ftrong  to  difpofe  them 
to  cenfure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to  oppofe,  the  precipitate  am- 
bition of  Florianus.     The  difcontent  would  have  evaporated  in 
idle  murmurs,  had  not  the  general  of  the  Eaft,  the  heroic  Probus, 
boldly  declared  himfelf  the  avenger  of  the  fenate.    The  contest* 
however,  was  flill  unequal ;  nor  could  the  moft  able  leader,  at  the 

head 
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head  of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter,  with 
any  hopes  of  victory,  the  legions  of  Europe,  whofe  irrefifliblc 
fbength  appeared  to  fupport  the  brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the 
fortune  and  activity  of  Probus  triumphed  over  every  obftacle. 
The  hardy  veterans  of  his  rival,  accuflomed  to  cold  climates, 
fickened  and  confumed  away  in  the  fultry  heats  of  Cilicia,  where 
the  fummer  proved  remarkably  unwholefome.  Their  numbers  were 
diminifhed  by  frequent  defertion,  the  paffes  of  the  mountains  were 
feebly  defended  ;  Tarfus  opened  its  gates,  and  the  foldiers  of  FIo- 
rianus,  when  they  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  imperial  title 
about  three  months,  delivered  the  empire  from  civil  war  by  the  Ju!y. 
eafy  facriMce  of  a  prince  whom  they  defpifed  Zo. 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  fo  perfectly  erazed  Their  fam^ 
every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  that  the  family  of  an  unfortunate  fcurkyV"00" 
emperor  was  incapable  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  his  fuccefTors. 
The  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  permitted  to  defcend 
into  a  private  ftaticn,  and  to  mingle  with  the  general  mafs  of  the 
people.  Their  poverty  indeed  became  an  additional  fafeguard  to 
their  innocence.  When  Tacitus  was  elected  by  the  fenate,  he 
refigned  his  ample  patrimony  to  the  public  fervice  i\  an  act  of  ge- 
nerofity  fpecious  in  appearance,  but  which  evidently  difclofed  his 
intention  of  tranfmitting  the  empire  to  his  defcendents.  The  only 
confolation  of  their  fallen  ftate  was  the  remembrance  of  tranfient 
greatnefs,  and  adidant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flattering  prophecy,  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  thoufand  years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus 
fhould  arife,  the  protector  of  the  fenate,  the  reftorer  of  Rome,  and 
the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth  *\ 

The  peafants  of  Illyricum,  who  had  already  given  Claudius  and  Chiraa»rand 
Aurelian  to  the  finking  empire,  had  an  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  theemper„c 
elevation  of  Probus       Above  twenty  years  before,  the  emperor  Probus* 
Valerian,  with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  difcovered  the  rifing  merit 
of  the  young  foldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  tribune, 
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long  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the  military  regulations.  The 
tribune  foon  juftified  his  choice,  by  a  victory  over  a  great  body  of 
Sarmatians,  in  which  he  faved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Vale- 
rian ;  and  deferved  to  receive  from  the  emperor's  hand  the  collars, 
bracelets,  fpears,  and  banners,  the  mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and 
all  the  honourable  rewards  referved  by  ancient  Rome  for  fucce£sful 
valour.    The  third,  and  afterwards  the  tenth,  legion  were  entrufted  to 
the  command  of  Probus,  who,  in  every  ftcp  of  his  promotion,  fhewed 
himfelf  fuperior  to  the  ftation  which  he  filled.    Africa  and  Pontus, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns  afforded 
him  the  mod  fplendid  occafions  of  difplaying  his  perfonal  prowefsand 
military  knowledge.    Aurelian  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  and  (till  more  indebted  for  the  honeft  courage  with  which  he 
often  checked  the  cruelty  of  his  mafter.    Tacitus,  who  defired  by  the 
abilities  of  his  generals  to  fupply  his  own  deficiency  of  military  ta- 
lents, named  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eaftern  provinces, 
with  five  times  the  ufual  falary,  the  promife  of  the  confulfhip,  and  the 
hope  of  a  triumph.    When  Probus  afcended  the  imperial  throne,  he 
was  about  forty-four  years  of  age  1+  ;  in  the  full  poffelfion  of  his  fame, 
of  the  love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 
His  refpeaful      His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  againft 
wardMhe*     Florianus,  left  him  without  an  enemy  or  a  competitor.    Yet  if  we 
fenate.         may  crec}it  his  own  profeffions,  very  far  from  being  defirous  of  the 
empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  moft  fincere  relu&ance.    "  But 
s<  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,"  fays  Probus,  in  a  private  letter, 
"  to  lay  down  a  title  fo  full  of  envy  and  of  danger.    I  mud  con- 
"  tinue  to  perfonate  the  character  which  the  foldiers  have  impofed 
"  upon  mc!>'."     His  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  fenate  difplayed  the 
fentiments,  or  at  lead  the  language,  of  a  Roman  patriot  :  "  When 
41  you  elected  one  of  your  order,  confcript  fathers !  to  fucceed  the 
*'  emperor  Aurelian,  you  acted  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  your  juftice 
M  and  wifdom.     For  you  are  the  legal  fovereigns  of  the  world, 
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il  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your  anceftors,  will  dc- 
"  fcend  to  your  pofterity.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  Flori- 
"  anus,  inftead  of  ufurping  the  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a  pri- 
"  Vate  inheritance,  had  expected  what  your  majefty  might  deter- 
"  mine,  either  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  other  perfon.  The 
'*  prudent  foldiers  have  punifhed  his  rafhnefs.  To  me  they  have 
"  offered  the  title  of  Auguftus.  But  I  fubmit  to  your  clemency  my 
"  pretenfions  and  my  merits  z6."    When  this  refpectful  epiftle  was    A.  D.  276. 

A  u  b  u  ft  \% 

read  by  the  conful,  the  fenators  were  unable  to  difguife  their  fatif- 
faction,  that  Probus  mould  condefcend  thus  humbly  to  folicit  a 
fcepter  which  he  already  poffefTed.  They  celebrated  with  the 
warmeft  gratitude  his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  his  mode- 
ration. A  decree  immediately  patted,  without  a  diflenting  voice,  to 
gratify  the  election  of  the  eaftern  armies,  and  to  confer  on  their 
chief  all  the  feveral  branches  of  the  imperial  dignity  :  the  names  of 
Csefar  and  Auguftus,  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country,  the  right 
of  making  in  the  fame  day  three  motions  in  the  fenate  z\  the  office 
of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  tribunitian  power,  and  the  proconfular 
command  ;  a  mode  of  inveftiture,  which,  though  it  feemed  to  mul- 
tiply the  authority  of  the  emperor,  expreffed  the  conftitution  of  the 
ancient  republic.  The  reign  of  Probus  correfponded  with  this  fair 
beginning.  The  fenate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  admini- 
ftration  of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general  afferted  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often  laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold 
and  barbaric  trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories  2  V  Yet 
whilft  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  muft  fecretly  have  defpifed  their 
indolence  and  weaknefs.  Though  it  was  every  moment  in  their 
power  to  repeal  the  difgraceful  edict  of  Gallienus,  the  proud  fuccef- 
fors  of  the  Scipios  patiently  acquiefced  in  their  exclufion  from  all 
military  employments.  They  foon  experienced,  that  thofe  who  re- 
fufe  the  fword,  muft  renounce  the  fcepter. 
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Vidoriesof       The  Ptxength  of  Aurelian  had  crufhed  on  every  fide  the  enemies 

Piobus  over  .. 

the  barba-  ,of  Rome.  After  his  death  they  feemed  to  revive,  and  even  to  mul- 
tiply. They  were  a-gain  vanquifhed  by  the  active  vigour  of  Probus, 
who,  in  a  fliort  reign  of  about  fix  years  *9,  equalled  the  fame  of 
.ancient  heroes,  and  reftored  peace  and  order  to  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  dangerous  frontier  of  Rhoctia  he  fo  firmly 
fecured,  that  he  left  it  without  the  fufpicion  of  an  enemy.  He 
broke  the  wandering  power  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms  compelled  thofe  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  fpoil. 
The  Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  fo  warlike  an  emperor  5°. 
He  attacked  the  Ifaurians  in  their  mountains,  befieged  and  took 
feveral  of  their  ftrongeft  caftles  and  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had 
for  ever  fupprefied  a  domeflic  foe,  whofe  independence  fo  deeply 
wounded  the  majefty  of  the  empire.  The  troubles  excited  by  the 
ufurper  Firmus  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  had  never  been  perfectly  ap- 
pcafed,  and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and  Coptos,  fortified  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Blemmyes,  ftill  maintained  an  obfeure  rebellion. 
The  chaftifement  of  thofe  cities,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  the  favages 
of  the  South,  is  faid  to  have  alarmed  the  court  of  Perfia  32,  and  the 
Great  King  fued  in  vain  for  the  friendfhip  of  Probus.  Moft  of  the 
exploits  which  diftinguifhed  his  reign,  were  atchieved  by  the  per- 
sonal valour  and  conduct  of  the  emperor,  infomuch  that  the  writer 
of  his  life  expreffes  fome  amazement  how,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  a 
fingle  man  could  be  prefent  in  fo  many  diftant  wars.  The  remain- 
ing actions  he  entrufted  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious 
choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  glory.  Cams, 
Dioclefian,  Maximian,  Conftantius,  GaleriusJ  Afclepiodatus,  Anni- 
balianus,  and  a  crowd  of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  afcended  or 
fupported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the  fevere  fchool  of 
Aurelian  and  Probus  . 
A.  T>.  2-7.  But  the  moft  important  fervice  which  Probus  rendered  to  the  re- 
Sadiorothe  public,  was  tne  deliverance  of  Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  feventy 
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flourishing  cities  opprefied  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who, 
fince  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged  that  great  province  with 
impunity  J+.    Among  the  various  multitude  of  thofe  fierce  invaders,, 
we  may  diftinguifh,  with  fome  degree  of  clearnefs,  three  great  armies, 
or  rather  nations,  fucceflively  vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus. 
He  drove  back  the  Franks  into  their  morafles  ;  a  defcriptive  cir- 
cumftance  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  confederacy  known 
by  the  manly  appellation  of  Free,  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime 
country,  interfered  and  almofl  overflown  by  the  flagnating  wateri 
of  the  Rhine,  and  that  feveral  tribes  qf  the  Frifians  and  Batavians 
had  acceded  to  their  alliance.    He  vanquifhed  the  Burgundians,  a 
confiderable  people  of  the  Vandalic  race.    They  had  wandered  \\\ 
quell  of  booty  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  thofe  of  the  Seine.- 
They  efteemed  themfelves  fufficiently  fortunate  to  purchafe,  by  the 
reflitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permiffion  of  an  undiflurbed  retreat. 
They  attempted  to  elude  that  article  of  the  treaty.    Their  punifh- 
ment  was  immediate  and  terrible  5J.    But  of  all  the  invaders  of  Gaul^ 
the  moil  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a  diflant  people  who  reigned 
over  a  wide  domain  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silefia  56.  In 
the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held  the  fir  ft  rank  by  their  numbers 
and  fiercenefs.    "  The  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are  defcribed  by  the 
"  energy  of  Tacitus)  ftudy  to  improve  by  art  and  circumllances  the 
"  innate  terrors  of  their  barbarifm.    Their  friields  are  black,  their  ' 
"  bodies  are  painted  black.    They  chufe  for  the  combat  the  darkeft 
"  hour  of  the  night.    Their  hoft  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with 
"  a  funereal  made  57  ;  nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy  capable  of 
M  fuftaining  fo  flrange  and  infernal  an  afpetl.    Of  all  our  fenfes, 
"  the  eyes  are  the  firft  vanquiflied  in  battle Yet  the  arms 
and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  eafily  di&omfited  thefe  horrid  phan- 
toms.  The  Lygii  were  defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and  Sernno, 
the  moll  renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Probus. 
That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to  reduce  a  brave  people  to  defpair, 
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granted  them  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them  to 
return  in  fafety  to  their  native  country.  But  the  lofles  which  they 
fuffered  in  the  march,  the  battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power 
of  the  nation :  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated  in  the  hiftory 
either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire.  The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is 
reported  to  have  coft  the  lives  of  four  hundred  thoufand  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of  expence  to  the 
emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  barba- 
rian 19.  But  as  the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the  deftruction  of 
human  kind,  we  may  naturally  fufpect,  that  the  fanguinary  account 
was  multiplied  by  the  avarice  of  the  foldiers,  and  accepted  without 
any  very  fevere  examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of  Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  generals  had  con- 
fined their  ambition  to  a  defenfive  war  againft  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many, who  perpetually  preffed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The 
more  daring  Probus  purfued  his  Gallic  victories,  paffed  the  Rhine, 
and  difplayed  his  invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Necker.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  could  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  barbarians  to  peace,  uniefs  they  experienced  in  their 
own  country  the  calamities  of  war.  Germany,  exhaufted  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  laft  emigration,  wTas  aftonifhed  by  his  prefence. 
Nine  of  the  moft  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  Camp,  and  fell 
proftrate  at  his  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the 
Germans,  as  it  pleafed  the  conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted  a 
ftrict  rePiitution  of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried 
away  from  the  provinces  ;  and  obliged  their  own  magiftrates  to 
punifh  the  more  obftinate  robbers  who  prefumed  to  detain  any  part 
of  the  fpoil.  A  confiderable  tribute  of  corn,  cattle,  and  horfes,  the 
only  wealth  of  barbarians,  was  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifons 
which  Probus  eftablifhed  on  the  limits  of  their  territory.  He  even 
entertained  fomc  thoughts  of  compelling  the  Germans  to  relinquish 
•jhe  exercife  of  arm?,  and  to  truft  their  differences  to  the  juftice, 
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their  fafety  to  the  power  of  Rome.  To  accomplifh  thefc  falutary 
ends,  the  conftant  refidence  of  an  imperial  governor,  fupported  by 
a  numerous  army,  was  indifpenfably  requifite.  Probus  therefore 
judged  it  more  expedient  to  defer  the  execution  of  fo  great  a  de- 
fign  ;  which  was  indeed  rather  of  fpecious  than  folid  utility  43.  Had 
Germany  been  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  a  province,  the  Romans, 
with  immenfe  labour  and  expence,  would  have  acquired  only  a 
more  extenfive  boundary  to  defend  againft  the  fiercer  and  more 
active  barbarians  of  Scythia. 

Inftead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of  Germany  to  the  con-  He  builds  a 
dition  of  fubjects,  Probus  contented  himfelf  with  the  humble  ex-  Rhine  to  the 
pedient  of  railing  a  bulwark  againft  their  inroads.    The  country,  Danube* 
which  now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia,  had  been  left  defert  in  the 
age  of  Auguftus  by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  *\ 
The  fertility  of  the  foil  foon  attracted  a  new  colony  from  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  Gaul.    Crowds  of  adventurers,  of  a  roving  tem- 
per and  of  defperate  fortunes,  occupied  the  doubtful  poffeflion,  and 
acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of  tythes,  the  majefty  of  the  em- 
pire ***  To  protect:  thefe  new  fubje&s,  a  line  of  frontier  garriCons  was 
gradually  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.    About  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence  began  to  be  practifed,  thefe 
garrifons  were  connected  and  covered  by  aftrong  intrenchment  of  tree3 
and  palifades.    In  the  place  of  fo  rude  a  bulwark,  the  emperor  Probus 
conftructed  a  ftone-wall  of  a  confiderable  height,  and  ftrengthened 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  diftances.     From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newftadt  and  Ratifbon  on  the  Danube,  it  ftretched  acrofs  hills, 
vallies,  rivers,  and  morafles,  as  far  as  Wimpfen  on  the  Necker, 
and  at  length  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  wind- 
ing courfe  of  near  two  hundred  miles  *5.    This  important  barrier, 
unitipg  the  two  mighty  ftreams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
feemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpace  through  which  the  barbarians,  and 
particularly  the  Alemanni,  could  penetrate  with  the  greateft  faci- 
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lity  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
from  China  to  Britain,  has  expofed  the  vain  attempt  of  fortifying 
any  extenfive  tract  of  country  4\  An  active  enemy,  who  can  feled 
and  vary  his  points  of  attack,  mull,  in  the  end,  difcover  fome  feeble 
fpot  or  fome  unguarded  moment.  The  ftrength,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention, of  the  defenders  is  divided  j  and  fuch  are  the  blind  effects 
of  terror  on  the  firmed  troops,  that  a  line  broken  in  a  fingle  place, 
is  almoft  inftantly  deferted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which  Probus 
erected,  may  confirm  the  general  obfervation.  Within  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its  fcattered 
ruins,  univerfally  afcribed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon,  now  ferve 
only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian  peafant. 
introduaion  Among  the  ufeful  conditions  of  peace  impofed  by  Probus  on  the 
of  Ae"bar?ent  vanquifhed  nations  of  Germany,  was  the  obligation  of  fupplying 
banans.  Roman  army  with  fixteen  thoufand  recruits,  the  braveft  and 

raoft  robuft  of  their  youth.  The  emperor  difperfed  them  through 
all  the  provinces,  and  diftributed  this  dangerous  reinforcement  in 
fmall  bands,  of  fifty  or  fixty  each,  among  the  national  troops ; 
judicioufly  obferving,  that  the  aid  which  the  republic  derived  from 
the  barbarians,  mould  be  felt  but  not  feen  *J.  Their  aid  was  now 
become  neceffary.  The  feeble  elegance  of  Italy  and  the  internal 
provinces,  could  no  longer  fupport  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ftill  produced  minds  and  bodies 
.  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp  ;  but  a  perpetual  feries  of  wars  had 
gradually  diminifhed  their  numbers.  The  infrequency  of  marriage, 
and  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  population,  and 
not  only  deftroyed  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent,  but  intercepted  the 
hope  of  future  generations.  The  wifdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great 
and  beneficial  plan  of  replenifhing  theexhaufted  frontiers,  by  new  co- 
lonies of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians,  on  whom  he  beftowed  lands, 
cattle,  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  and  every  encouragement  that 
might  engage  them  to  educate  a  race  of  foldiers  for  the  fervice  of 
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the  republic  Into  Britain  and  moft  probably  into  Cambridge- 
fhire  *6,  be  tranfported  a  confiderable  body  of  Vandals.  The  im- 
poflibility  of  an  efcape,  reconciled  them  to  their  fituation,  and  in 
the  fubfequent  troubles  of  that  ifland,  they  approved  themfelves  the 
moft  faithful  fervants  of  the  ftate  47.  Great  numbers  of  Franks 
and  Gepidae  were  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  An  hundred  thoufand  Baftarnae,  expelled  from  their  own 
country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  eftablifhment  in  Thrace,  and  fooa 
imbibed  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  Roman  fubjecls  4*.  But 
the  expectations  of  Probus  were  too  often  difappointed.  The 
impatience  and  idlenefs  of  the  barbarians  could  ill  brook  the  flow 
labours  of  agriculture.  Their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom, 
rifing  againft  defpotifm,  provoked  them  into  hafty  rebellions,  alike 
fatal  to  themfelves  and  to  the  provinces  49 ;  nor  could  thefe  artificial 
fupplies,  however  repeated  by  fucceeding  emperors,  reftore  the  im- 
portant limit  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native 
vigour. 

Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandoned  their  new  fettlements,  and  Daring  enter- 

pnfe  of  the 

difturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  fmall  number  returned  to  their  Franks, 
own  country.  For  a  fhort  feafon  they  might  wander  in  arms  through 
the  empire ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  furely  deftroyed  by  the  power 
of  a  warlike  emperor.  The  fuccefsful  rafhnefs  of  a  party  of  Franks 
was  attended  with  fuch  memorable  confequences,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  palled  unnoticed.  They  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Probus,  on 
the  fea  coaft  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  ftrengthening  that  frontier 
againft  the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet  ftationed  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  they 
refolved,  through  unknown  feas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phafis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  eafily  efcaped 
through  the  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  and  cruizing  along  the 
Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge  and  plunder, 
by  frequent  defcents  on  the  unfufpecting  fhores  of  Afia,  Greece,  and 
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Africa.  The  opulent  city  of  Syracufe,  in  whofe  port  the  navies 
of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been  funk,  was  facked  by  a 
handful  of  barbarians,  who  maffacred  the  greateft  part  of  the 
trembling  inhabitants.  From  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  the  Franks  pro- 
ceeded to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  trufted  themfelves  to  the  ocean, 
coafted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  fteering  their  triumphant  courfe 
through  the  Britifh  channel,  at  length  finifhed  their  furprifing 
voyage,  by  landing  in  fafety  on  the  Batavian  or  Frifian  mores  5°. 
The  example  of  their  fuccefs,  inftructing  their  countrymen  to  con- 
ceive the  advantages,  and  to  defpife  the  dangers,  of  the  fea,  pointed 
out  to  their  enterprifing  fpirit,  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory. 
Revolt  of         Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity. of  Probus,  it  was  almoft 

Satjrninus  in    .          _  -  ...» 

the  E  ft;       impoffible  that  he  could  at  once  contain  in  obedience  every  part  of  his 
wide  extended  dominions.    The  barbarians  who  broke  their  chains, 
had  feized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  a  domeftic  war.  When 
the  emperor  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  devolved  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eaft,  on  Saturninus.    That  general,  a  man  of  merit 
and  experience,  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  abfence  of  his  fo- 
vereign,  the  levity  of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  preffing  in- 
ftances  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  fears;  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a  hope  of  empire,  or  even  of 
life.    "  Alas !  "  he  faid,  "  the  republic  has  loft  a  ufeful  fervant, 
"  and  the  rafhnefs  of  an  hour  has  deftroyed  the  fervices  of  many 
"  years.    You  know  not,"  continued  he,  "  the  mifery  of  fovereign 
power;  a  fword  is  perpetually  fufpended  over  our  head.  We 
"  dread  our  very  guards,  we  diftruft  our  companions.    The  choice 
"  of  action  or  of  repofe  is  no  longer  in  our  difpofition,  nor  is  there 
"  any  age,  or  character,  or  conduct,  that  can  protect  us  from  the  cen- 
"  fure  of  envy.    In  thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have 
"  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.    The  only 
"  confolation  which  remains  is,  the  aflurance  that  I  mall  not  fall 
'?*  alone  s\"    But  as  the  former  part  of  his  prediction  was  verified  • 
§  by 
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"by  the  victory,  fo  the  latter  was  difappointed  by  the  clemency 
of  Probus.  That  amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  fave  the  un- 
happy Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  He  had  more  than 
once  folicited  the  ufurper  himfelf,  to  place  fome  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  a  fovereign  who  fo  highly  efteemed  his  character,  that  A-  D-  *7t- 
he  had  punifhed,  as  a  malicious  informer,  the  firft  who  related  the 
improbable  news  of  his  defection  5\  Saturninus  might,  perhaps, 
have  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by 
the  obftinate  diftruft  of  his  adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and 
their  hopes  more  fanguine,  than  thofe  of  their  experienced  leader. 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  fcarcely  extinguiftied  in  the  Eaft,  -A.  D.  280. 

ofBonoius 

before  new  troubles  were  excited  in  the  Weft,  by  the  rebellion  and  Procuim 
of  Bonofus  and  Proculus,  in  Gaul.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  merit 
of  thofe  two  officers  was  their  refpedive  prowefs,  of  the  one  in  the 
combats  of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  thofe  of  Venus  !};  yet  neither 
of  them  were  deftitute  of  courage  and  capacity,  and  both  fuftained, 
with  honour,  the  auguft  character  which  the  fear  of  punifhment  had 
engaged  them  to  affume,  till  they  funk  at  length  beneath  the 
fuperior  genius  of  Probus.  He  ufed  the  victory  with  his  accuf- 
tomed  moderation,  and  fpared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
their  innocent  families  5+. 

The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  fupprefTcd  all  the  foreign  and  do-  281. 

Triumph  of 

meftic  enemies  of  the  ftate.    His  mild  but  fteady  adminiftration  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  nor  was  U3' 
there  left  in  the  provinces  a  hoftile  barbarian,  a  tyrant,  or  even  a 
robber,  to  revive  the  memory  of  paft  diforders.    It  was  time  that 
the  emperor  fhould  revifit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his  own  glory  and 
the  general  happinefs.    The  triumph  due  to  the  valour  of  Probus 
was  conducted  with  a  magnificence  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  and  the 
people  who  had  fo  lately  admired  the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  gazed 
with  equal  pleafure  on  thofe  of  his  heroic  fucceffor  ss^  We  cannot 
on  this  occafion,  forget  the  defperate  courage  of  about  fourfcore 

Gladiators* 
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Gladiators,  referved  with  near  fix  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman 
fports  of  the  amphitheatre.  Difdaining  to  fhed  their  blood  for  the 
amufement  of  the  populace,  they  killed  their  keepers,  broke  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement,  and  filled  the  ftreets  of  Rome  with 
blood  and  confufion.  After  an  obftinate  refiftance  they  were  over- 
powered and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  regular  forces  ;  but  they  obtained 
at  leaft  an  honourable  death,  and  the  fatisfaction  of  a  juft  re- 
venge s6. 

Hisdifcipline.      The  military  difcipline,  which  reigned  in  the  camps  of  Probus, 
was  lefs  cruel  than  that  of  Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid  and 
exact.    The  latter  punifhed  the  irregularities  of  the  foldiers  with 
unrelenting  feverity,  the  former  prevented  them  by  employing  the 
legions  in  conftant  and  ufeful  labours.    When  Probus  commanded 
in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  confiderable  works  for  the  fplendor 
and  benefit  of  that  rich  country.    The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  fo 
important  to  Rome  itfelf,  was  improved  ;  and  temples,  bridges, 
porticoes,   and  palaces,   were  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the 
ibldiers,  who  acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as  engineers,  and  as 
hufbandmen  57.    It  was  reported  of  Hannibal,  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  his  troops  from  the  dangerous  temptations  of  idlenefs,  he 
had  obliged  them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa  s8.    From  a  fimilar  principle,  Probus  exercifed  his 
legions  in  covering,  with  rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia,  and  two  confiderable  fpots  are  defcribed,  which  were 
entirely  dug  and  planted  by  military  labour  S9.    One  of  thefe,  known 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Alma,  was  fituated  near  Sirmium,  the 
country  where  Probus  was  born,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a 
partial  affection,  and  whofe  gratitude  he  endeavoured  to  fecure, 
by  converting  into  tillage  a  large  and  unhealthy  tract  of  marfhy 
ground.    An  army  thus  employed,  conftituted  perhaps  the  moft  ufe- 
ful, as  well  as  the  braveft  portion  of  Roman  fubjects. 

But 
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But  in  the  profecution  of  a  favourite  fcheme,  the  beft  of  men,  fatis-  Hls  dea'h« 
fied  with  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  are  fubject  to  forget  the 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  himfelf  fufficiently  confult 
the  patience  and  difpofition  of  his  fierce  legionaries  6o.  The  dangers 
of  the  military  profeffion  feem  only  to  be  compenfated  by  a  life  of 
pleafure  and  idlenefs  ;  but  if  the  duties  of  the  foldier  are  in- 
ceflantly  aggravated  by  the  labours  of  the  peafant,  he  will  at  laft 
fink  underthe  intolerable  burden,  or  make  it  off  with  indignation. 
The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  faid  to  have  inflamed  the  difcontent 
of  his  troops.  More  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than 
to  thofe  of  the  army,  he  expreffed  the  vain  hope,  that,  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  univerfal  peace,  he  mould  foon  abolifli  the  neceflity 
of  a  ftanding  and  mercenary  force  6l.  The  unguarded  expreffion 
proved  fatal  to  him.  In  one  of  the  hotteft  days  of  fummer,  as  he 
feverely  urged  the  unwholefome  labour  of  draining  the  marfhes  of 
Sirmium,  the  foldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  fudden  threw 
down  their  tools,  grafped  their  arms,  and  broke  out  into  a  furious 
mutiny.  The  emperor,  confcious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in  a 
lofty  tower,  conftructed  for  the  purpofe  of  furveying  the  progrefs 
of  the  work  6\  The  tower  was  inftantly  forced,  and  a  thoufand  A.  D.  282. 
fwords  were  plunged  at  once  in  the  bofom  of  the  unforcunate  Auguil' 
Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  fubfided  as  foon  as  it  had  been 
gratified.  They  then  lamented  their  fatal  rafhnefs,  forgot  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  emperor,  whom  they  had  maffacred,  and  haftened  to 
perpetuate,  by  an  honourable  monument,  the  memory  of  his  vir- 
tues and  victories  6\ 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  and  repentance  for  Eleaion  and 
the  death  of  Probus,  their  unanimous  confent  declared  Carus,  his  earns 
Praetorian  prefect,  the  mofc  deferving  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Every  circumftance  that  relates  to  this  prince  appears  of  a  mixed 
and  doubtful  nature.    He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  Citizen ; 
and  affected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with  the  foreign 

and 
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and  even  barbarous  origin  of  the  preceding  emperors  ;  yet  the  moil: 
inquifitive  of  his  contemporaries,  very  far  from  admitting  his  claim, 
have  varioufly  deduced  his  own  birth,  or  that  of  his  parents,  from 
Illyricum,  from  Gaul,  or  from  Africa  64.  Though  a  foldier,  he 
had  received  a  learned  education  ;  though  a  fenator,  he  was  inverted 
with  the  firft  dignity  of  the  army;  and  in  an  age,  when  the  civil 
and  military  profefftons  began  to  be  irrecoverably  feparated  from 
each  other,  they  were  united  in  the  perfon  of  Carus.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fevere  juftice  which  he  exercifed  againft  the  afTaffins  of 
Probus,  to  whofe  favour  and  efteem  he  was  highly  indebted,  he 
could  not  efcape  the  fufpicion  of  being  accelfary  to  a  deed  from 
whence  he  derived  the  principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  leafl 
before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue  and 
abilities  65 ;  but  his  auftere  temper  infenfibly  degenerated  into 
morofenefs  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  imperfect  writers  of  his  life  al- 
moft  hefitate  whether  they  mail  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of 
Roman  tyrants  66.  When  Carus  aflumed  the  purple,  he  was  about 
fixty  years  of  age,  and  his  two  fons  Carinus  and  Numerian  had  al- 
ready attained  the  feafon  of  manhood  6y. 
The  fenti-         The  authority  of  the  fenate  expired  with  Probus  ;  nor  was  the 

fenat*  and  6  repentance  of  the  foldiers  difplayed  by  the  fame  dutiful  regard  for 
people.  the  civi] 

power,  which  they  had  teftified  after  the  unfortunate  death, 
of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus  was  decided  without  expecting 
the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  and  the  new  emperor  contented  him- 
felf  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  ftately  epiftle,  that  he  had 
afcended  the  vacant  throne  6S.  A  behaviour  fo  very  oppofite  to  that 
of  his  amiable  predeceffor,  afforded  no  favourable  prefage  of  the  new 
reign ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of  power  and  freedom,  afferted 
their  privilege  of  licentious  murmurs  69.  The  voice  of  congratula- 
tion and  flattery  was  not  however  lilent  j  and  we  may  ftill  perufe; 
with  pleafure  and  contempt,  an  eclogue,  which  was  compofed  on  the 
acceffion  of  the  emperor  Carus.     Two  mepherds,  avoiding  the 

noon-tide 
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noontide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Faunus.  On  a  fpreading 
beech  they  difcover  fome  recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had 
defcribed,  in  prophetic  verfes,  the  felicity  promifed  to  the  empire, 
under  the  reign  of  fo  great  a  prince.  Faunus  hails  the  approach  of 
that  hero,  who,  receiving  on  his  moulders  the  finking  weight  of  the 
Roman  world,  mall  extinguifh  war  and  faction,  and  once  again 
reftore  the  innocence  and  fecurity  of  the  golden  age  7°. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  thefe  elegant  trifles  never  reached  Caru;  defeat! 
the  ears  of  a  Veteran  general,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  legions,  [jhaensSd™da" 
was  preparing  to  execute  the  long  fufpended  defign  of  the  Perfian  ^^!ata 
war.    Before  his  departure  for  this  diftant  expedition,  Carus  con- 
ferred on  his  two  fons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  the  title  of  Csefar, 
and  inverting  the  former  with  almoft  an  equal  fhare  of  the  im- 
perial power,  directed  the  young  prince,  firft  to  fupprefs  fome 
troubles  which  had  arifen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  feat 
of  his  refidence  at  Rome,  and  to  aflume  the  government  of  the 
weftern  provinces  ?I.    The  fafety  of  Illyricum  was  confirmed  by 
a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  fixteen  thoufand  of  thofe 
barbarians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number  of  captives 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.    The  old  emperor,  animated  with  the  v 
fame  and  profpect  of  victory,  purfued  his  march,  in  the  midfl  of  winter, 
through  the  countries  of  Thrace  and  Afia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with 
his  younger  fon  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchy.   There,  encamping  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he 
pointed  out  to  his  troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  about  to  invade. 

The  fucceffor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes  or  Bahram,  though  lie  had  -A.  D.  2s_j. 
fubdued  the  Segeftans,  one  of  the  moft  warlike  nations  of  Upper  di^ce  to  the 
Afia  7\  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  endea-  bafladon!" 
voured  to  retard  their  progrefs  by  a  negociation  of  peace.  His 
ambaffadors  entered  the  camp  about  funfet,  at  the  time  when  the 
troops  were  fatisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repair.  The 
Vol.  t.    1  Y  y  .  Perfians 
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Perfians  expreffed  their  defire  of  being  introduced  to  the  prefence  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  They  were  at  laft  conducted  to  a  foldier,  who  was 
feated  on  the  grafs.  A  piece  of  ftale  bacon  and  a  few  old  peafe  com- 
pofed  his  fupper.  A  coarfe  woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the  only 
circumftance  that  announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  con- 
ducted with  the  fame  disregard  of  courtly  elegance.  Carus,  taking  off 
a  cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldnefs,  affured  the  ambaffadors, 
that,  unlefs  their  mafter  acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  Rome,  he 
would  fpeedily  render  Perfia  as  naked  of  trees,  as  his  own  head  was 
deftitute  of  hair  7J.  Notwithftanding  fome  traces  of  art  and  prepa- 
ration, we  may  difcover  in  this  fcene  the  manners  of  Carus,  and  the 
fevere  fimplicity  which  the  martial  princes,  who  fucceeded  Gallienus, 
had  already  reftored  in  the  Roman  camps.  The  minifters  of  the  great 
king  trembled  and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Carus  were  not  without  effect.  He  ravaged 
Mefopotamia,  cut  in  pieces  whatever  oppofed  his  paffage,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon  (which 
feem  to  have  furrendered  without  refiftance),  and  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  beyond  the  Tigris  %*\  He  had  feized  the  favourable 
moment  for  an  invafion.  The  Perfian  councils  were  diftracted  by 
domeftic  factions,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  were  detained  on 
the  frontiers  of  India.  Rome  and  the  Eaft  received  with  tranfport 
the  news  of  fuch  important  advantages.  Flattery  and  hope  painted, 
in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the  fall  of  Perfia,  the  conqueft  of  Arabia 
the  fubmiflion  of  Egypt,  and  a  lafting  deliverance  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Scythian  nations  7;.  But  the  reign  of  Carus  was  deftined  to 
expofe  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They  were  fcarcely  uttered 
before  they  were  contradicted  by  his  death  ;  an  event  attended  with 
fuch  ambiguous  circumftances,  that  it  may  beft  be  related  in  a 
letter  from  his  own  fecretary  to  the  prscfect  of  the  city.  u  Carus," 
fays  he,  tc  our  deareft  emperor,  was  confined  by  ficknefs  to.  his  bed, 
"  when  a  furious  tempeft  arofe  in  the  camp.    The  darknefs  which 

"  overfpread 
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"  overfpread  the  fky  was  fo  thick,  that  we  could  no  longer  dif- 
"  tinguifh  each  other ;  and  the  inceflant  flames  of  lightning  took 
"  from  us  the  knowledge  of  all  that  pafied  in  the  general  confufion. 
"  Immediately  after  the  moft  violent  clap  of  thunder,  we  heard  a 
"  Hidden  cry,  that  the  emperor  was  dead ;  and  it  foon  appeared, 
"  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a  rage  of  grief,  had  fet  fire  to  the 
"  royal  pavillion,  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to  the  report  that 
u  Carus  was  killed  by  lightning.  But,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
"  investigate  the  truth,  his  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  diforder76." 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  productive  of  any  difturbance.  H;  is  fjcccec?- 
The  ambition  of  the  afpiring  generals  was  checked  by  their  mu-  fons  Carina** 
tual  fears,  and  young  Numerian,  with  his  abfent  brother  Carinus,  ^a0#  ams~ 
were  unanimoufly  acknowledged  as  B.oman  emperors.  The  public 
expected  that  the  fucceffor  of  Carus  would  purfue  his  father's  foot- 
fteps,  and,  without  allowing  the  Perfians  to  recover  from  their  con- 
firmation, would  advance  fword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of  Sufa  and 
Ecbatana  77.  But  the  legions,  however  ftrong  in  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline, were  difmayed  by  the  moft  abject  fuperftition.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  arts  that  were  pracT:ifed  to  difguife  the  manner  of  the 
late  emperor's  death,  it  was  found  impoffible  to  remove  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irrefiftible.  Places  or 
perfons  ftruck  with  lightning  were  confidered  by  the  ancients  with 
pious  horror,  as  fingularly  devoted  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  7S.  An 
'oracle  was  remembered,  which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as  the 
fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops,  terrified  with  the 
fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own  danger,  called  aloud  on  young 
Numerian  to  obey  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away 
from  this  inaufpicious  fcene  of  war.  The  feeble  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fubdue  their  obftinate  prejudice,  and  the  Perfians  wondered 
at  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious  enemy  79. 

The  intelligence  of  the  myfterious  fate  of  the  late  emperor,  was  A.  D.  =54. 
foon  carried  from  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  to  Rome;  and  the  fenate,  risu"°  * 
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as  well  as  the  provinces,  congratulated  the  acceffion  of  the  fons  of 
Car  us.  Thefe  fortunate  youths  were  ftrangers,  however,  to  that  con- 
fcious  Superiority  either  of  birth  or  of  merit,  which  can  alone  render 
the  pofleffion  of  a  throne  eafy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  Born  and  edu- 
cated in  a  private  (ration,  the  election  of  their  father  raifed  them  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  princes ;  and  his  death,  which  happened  about 
fixteen  months  afterwards,  left  them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  yaft 
empire.  To  fuflain  with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requifite ;  and  Carinus,  the  elder 
of  the  brothers,  was  more  than  commonly  deficient  in  thofe  qua- 
lities. In  the  Gallic  war,  he  difcovered  fome  degree  of  perfonal 
courage  So ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  the  luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abufe  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  foft  yet  cruel,  devoted  to  pleafure  but  deftitute 
of  tafte  ;  and  though  exquifitely  fufceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent 
to  the  public  efteem.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  he  fucceffively 
married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  moft  of  whom  he  left  pregnant ; 
and  notwithstanding  this  legal  inconftancy,  found  time  to  indulge 
fuch  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as  brought  difhonour  on  himfelf 
and  on  the  nobleft  houfes  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred 
all  thofe  who  might  remember  his  former  oblcurity,  or  cenfure  his 
prefent  conduct.  He  bammed,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  coun- 
fellors  whom  his  father  had  placed  about  him^  to  guide  his  inexpe- 
rienced youth  ;  and  he  perfecuted  with  the  meaneft  revenge  his  fchool- 
fellows  and  companions,  who  had  not  fufficiently  refpected  the  future 
majefty  of  the  emperor.  With  the  fenators,  Carinus  affected  a  lofty 
and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring,  that  he  defigned  to  diftri- 
bute  their  eftates  among  the  populace  of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of 
that  populace,  he  felected  his  favourites,  and  even  his  minifters.  The 
palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table,  was  rilled  with  lingers,  dancers, 
proftitutes,  and  all  the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of  his 
door-keepers 81  he  entrufted  with  the  government  of  the  city.  In 

the 
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the  room  of  the  praetorian  prsefect,  whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinua 
fubflituted  one  of  the  minifters  of  his  loofer  pleafures.  Another, 
who  poflefled  the  fame,  or  even  a  more  infamous  title  to  favour,  was 
inverted  with  the  confulfhip.  A  confidential  fecretary,  who  had  ac- 
quired uncommon  fkill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the  indolent 
emperor,  with  his  own  confent,  from  the  irkfome  duty  of  figning 
his  name. 

When  the  emperor  Cams  undertook  the  Perfian  war,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  motives  of  affe&ion  as  well  as  policy,  to  fecure  the  for- 
tunes of  his  family,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldeft  fon  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  the  Weft.  The  intelligence  which  he  foon 
received  of  the  conduct  of  Carinus,  filled  him  with  fhame  and  re- 
gret ;  nor  had  he  concealed  his  refolution  of  fatisfying  the  republic 
by  a  fevere  act  of  juftice,  and  of  adopting,  in  the  place  of  an  un- 
worthy fon,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Conftantius,  who  at  that  time 
was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  the  elevation  of  Conftantius  was 
for  a  while  deferred ;  and  as  foon  as  a  father's  death  had  releafed 
Carinus  from  the  controul  of  fear  or  decency,  he  difplayed  to  the 
Romans  the  extravagancies  of  Elagabalus,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty 
of  Domitian  8\ 

The  only  merit  of  the  adminiftration  of  Carinue  that  hiftory  He  celebrates 

.       the  Roman 

could  record  or  poetry  celebrate,  was  the  uncommon  fplendor  with  games, 
which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the  Roman 
games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre.  More  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  repre- 
fented  to  their  frugal  fovereign  the  fame  and  popularity  of  his  mu- 
nificent predeceflbr,  he  acknowledged,  that  the  reign  of  Carinus 
had  indeed  been  a  reign  of  pleafure  S3.  But  this  vain  prodigality, 
which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might  juftly  deipife,  was  enjoyed 
with  furprife  and  tranfport  by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldeft  of 
the  citizens,  recollecting  the  fpe&acles  of  former  days,  the  trium- 
phal pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian,  and  the  fecular  games  of  the  em- 
peror 
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peror  Philip,  acknowledged  that  they  were  all  furpaffed  by  the  fu- 
perior  magnificence  of  Carinus  8+. 
Speftaciesof       The  fpe&acles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  be  beft  illuftrated  by  the 
obfervation  of  fome  particulars,  which  hiftory  has  condefcended  to 
relate  concerning  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.    If  we  confine  ourfelves 
folely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beads,  however  we  may  cenfure  the 
vanity  of  the  defign  or  the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  neither  before  nor  fince  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
fo  much  art  and  expence  have  ever  been  lavifhed  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  people  8s.    By  the  order  of  Probus,  a  great  quantity 
of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  tranfplanted  into  the  midft 
of  the  circus.    The  fpacious  and  £hady  foreft  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  thoufand  oftriches,  a  thoufand  flags,  a  thoufand  fallow  deer,  and 
a  thoufand  wild  boars  ;  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned 
to  the  riotous  impetuofity  of  the  multitude.    The  tragedy  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day  confifted  in  the  maflacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal 
number  of  HonefTes,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred 
bears  86.    The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for  his 
triumph,  and  which  his  fucceffor  exhibited  in  the  fecular  games, 
was  lefs  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  fingularity  of  the 
animals.    Twenty  zebras  difplayed  their  elegant  forms  and  varie- 
gated beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  8?.    Ten  elks,  and  as 
many  camelopards,  the  loftieft  and  raoft  harmlefs  creatures  that 
wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  and  ./Ethiopia,  were  contrafted 
with  thirty  African  hyamas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers,  the  moft  im- 
placable favages  of  the  torrid  zone.    The  unoffending  ftrength  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  the  greater  quadrupedes,  was  admired 
in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile  88,  and  a  majeftic 
troop  of  thirty-two  elephants  89.    While  the  populace  gazed  with 
ftupid  wonder  on  the  fplendid  mow,  the  naturalift  might  indeed  ob- 
ferve  the  figure  and  properties  of  fo  many  different  fpecies,  tran- 
fported  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre 
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of  Rome.  But  th;s  accidental  benefit,  which  fcience  might  derive 
from  folly,  is  furely  inefficient  to  juftify  fuch  a  wanton  abufe  of 
the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however,  a  fingle  inftance  in  the 
firft  Punic  war,  in  which  the  fenate  wifely  connected  this  amufe- 
ment  of  the  multitude  with  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  A  confiderable 
number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
were  driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few  flaves,  armed  only  with 
blunt  javelins  r'°.  The  ufeful  fpectacle  ferved  to  imprefs  the  Roman 
foldier  with  a  juft  contempt  for  thofe  unwieldy  animals ;  and  he 
no  longer  dreaded  to  encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beafts,  was  condu&ed  with  a  Theamphi- 
magnificence  fuitable  to  a  people  who  ftyled  themfelves  the  matters  a"'e' 
of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that  entertain- 
ment lefs  exprefiive  of  Roman  greatnefs.    Pofterity  admires,  and  will 
long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which 
fo  well  deferved  the  epithet  of  Coloffal  91 .     It  was  a  building  of  an 
eliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four 
hundred  and  fixty-feven  in  breadth,  founded  on  fourfcore  arches,  and 
rifing,  with  four  fucceffive  orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  °\    The  outfide  of  the  edifice  was  en- 
crufted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  fiatues.    The  Hoping  fides 
of  the  vaft  concave,  which  formed  the  infide,  were  filled  and  fur- 
rounded  with  fixty  or  eighty  rows  of  feats  of  marble  likewife,  co- 
vered with  cufhions,  and  capable  of  receiving  with  eafe  above  four- 
fcore thoufand  fpectators  93 .    Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name 
the  doors  were  very  aptly  diftinguifhed)  poured  forth  the  immenfe 
multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  pafiages,  and  flair-cafes,  were  con- 
trived with  fuch  exquifite  He i  11,  that  each  perfon,  whether  of  the 
fenatorial,  the  equeftrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his  def- 
tined  place  without  trouble  or  confufion  9\    Nothing  was  omitted 
which,  in  any  refpect,  could  be  fubfervient  to  the  convenience  and 
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pleafure  of  the  fpe<ftators.  They  were  protected  from  the  fun  and 
rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occafionally  drawn  over  their  heads.  The 
air  was  continually  refrefhed  by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fufely  impregnated  by  the  grateful  fcent  of  aromatics.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  ftage,  was  ftrewed  with  the  fineft 
fand,  and  fucceffively  afTumed  the  moft  different  forms.  At  one 
moment  it  feemed  to  rife  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Hefperides,  and  was  afterwards  broken  into  the  rocks  arid  caverns  of 
Thrace.  The  fubterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhauftible  fupply 
of  water;  and  what  had  juft  before  appeared  a  level  plain,  might 
tie  fuddenly  converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  veffels, 
and  replenifhed  with  the  monfters  of  the  deep 95. .  In  the  decoration 
of  thefe  fcenes,  the  Roman  emperors  difplayed  their  wealth  and 
liberality  '>  and  we  read  on  various  occafions,  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  confifted  either  of  filver,  or  of  gold,  or  of 
amber  9<s.  The  poet  who  defcribes  the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fhepherd  attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their 
magnificence,  affirms,  that  the  nets  defigned  as  a  defence  againft  the 
wild  bean's,  were  of  gold  wire  ;  that  the  porticos  were  gilded,  and  that 
the  belt  or  circle  which  divided  the  feveral  ranks  of  fpectators  from 
each  other,  was  fludded  with  a  precious  Mofaic  of  beautiful  ftones  97. 

In  the  midft  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  emperor  Carinus, 
fecure  pf  his  fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  fongs  of  the  poets,  who,  for  want 
of  a  more  efTential  merit,  were  reduced  to  celebrate  the  divine 
graces  of  his  perfori  5S.  In  the  fame  hour,  but  at  the  diftance  of 
nine  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  his  brother  expired  ;  and  a  fudden 
revolution  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger  the  fcepter  of  the 
houfe  of  Cams  ". 

The  fons  of  Carus  never  faw  each  other  after  their  father's  death. 
The  arrangements  which  their  new  fituation  required,  were  proba- 
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bly  deferred  till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to  Rome,  where 
a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young  emperors,  for  the  glorious  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Perfian  war  I0°.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  intended  to 
divide  between  them  the  administration,  or  the  provinces,  of  the 
empire  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  their  union  would  have 
proved  of  any  long  duration.  The  jealoufy  of  power  muft  have 
been  inflamed  by  the  oppofition  of  characters.  In  the  moft  corrupt 
of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to  live :  Numerian  deferved  to 
reign  in  a  happier  period.  His  affable  manners  and  gentle  vir- 
tues fecured  him,  as  foon  as  they  became  known,  the  regard  and 
affections  of  the  public.  He  poffeffed  the  elegant  accompliffiments  of  a 
poet  and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn  the  humbled  and  the 
moft  exalted  ftation.  His  eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by  the 
fenate,  was  formed  not  fo  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as  on  that 
of  the  modern  declaimers  ;  but  in  an  age  very  far  from  being  deftitute 
of  poetical  merit,  he  contended  for  the  prize  with  the  moft  celebrated 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  ftill  remained  the  friend  of  his  rivals ; 
a  circumftance  which  evinces  either  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  or  the 
fuperiority  of  his  genius  ,01.  But  the  talents  of  Numerian  were 
rather  of  the  contemplative,  than  of  the  active  kind.  When  his 
father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced  him  from  the  made  of  retire- 
ment, neither  his  temper  ncr  his  purfuits  had  qualified  him  for  the 
command  of  armies.  His  conftitution  was  deftroyed  by  the  hard- 
fhips  of  the  Perfian  war  ;  and  he  had  contracted,  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate  IC1,  fuch  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  as  obliged  him,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  retreat,  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  folitude  and  dark- 
nefs  of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  adminiftration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  Praetorian  pre- 
fect, who,  to  the  power  of  his  important  office,  added  the  honour 
of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The  imperial  pavilion  was 
ftrictly  guarded  by  his  moft  trufty  adherents  ;  and  during  many 
Vol.  I.  Z  z  days, 
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days,  Aper  delivered  to  the  army  the  fuppofed  mandates  of  their 
invifible  fovereign  '°3. 

It  was  not  till  eight  months  after  the  death  of  Cams,  that  the 
Roman  army,  returning  by  flow  marches  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  arrived  on  thofe  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  The  legions 
halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Afia,  while  the  court  pafTed  over  to  He- 
raclea,  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Propontis  I0+.  But  a  report 
foon  circulated  through  the  camp,  at  fir  ft  in  fecret  whifpers,  and  at 
length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  emperor's  death,  and  of  the  pre- 
fumption  of  his  ambitious  minifter,  who  ftill  exercifed  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no  more.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  foldiers  could  not  long  fupport  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe. 
With  rude  curiofity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and  dis- 
covered only  the  corpfe  of  Numerian  ,J5.  The  gradual  decline  of 
his  health  might  have  induced  them  to  believe  that  his  death  was 
natural  ;  but  the  concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  the  meafures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  fecure  his  election, 
became  the  immediate  occafion  of  his  ruin.  Yet,  even  in  the  tran- 
fport  of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  obferved  a  regular  pro- 
ceeding, which  proves  how  firmly  difcipline  had  been  re-eftablifhed 
by  the  martial  fucceiTors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  aflembly  of  the 
army  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chalcedon,  whither  Aper  was 
tranfpoi;ted  in  chains,  as  a  prifoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 
tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midft  of  the  camp,  and  the  generals  and 
tribunes  formed  a  great  military  council.  They  foon  announced  to 
eEmoV7'  ^e  multitude,  that  their  choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletian,  com- 

the  emperor  mander  of  the  domeftics  or  body-guards,  as  the  perfon  the  moft 
Diocletian.  ^  .  . 

capable  of  revenging  and  fucceeding  their  beloved  emperor.  The 

future  fortunes  of  the  candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct 

of  the  prefent  hour.     Confcious  that  the  ftation  which  he  had 

filled,   expofed  him  to  fome  fufpicions,  Diocletian  afcended  the 

tribunal, 
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tribunal,  and  raifing  his  eyes  towards  the  Sun,  made  a  folemn  pro- 
feffion  of  his  own  innocence,  in  the  prefence  of  that  all-feeing 
Deity  ,o6.  Then,  afluming  the  tone  of  a  fovereign  and  a  judge,  he 
commanded  that  Aper  mould  be  brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
tribunal.  "  This  man,"  faid  he,  "  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian  \ 
and,  without  giving  him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  justification, 
drew  his  fword,  and  buried  it  in  the  bread  of  the  unfortunate  prasfecT:. 
A  charge  fupported  by  fuch  decifive  proof,  was  admitted  without 
contradiction,  and  the  legions,  with  repeated  acclamations,  acknow- 
ledged the  juftice  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  10\ 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  reign  of  that  prince,  it  will  ^"^nd 
be  proper  to  punifh  and  difmifs  the  unworthy  brother  of  Numerian.  Carinu.. 
Carinus  poflefled  arms  and  treafures  fufficient  to  fupport  his  legal 
title  to  the  empire.  But  his  perfonal  vices  overbalanced  every 
advantage  of  birth  and  fituation.  The  mod  faithful  fervants  of  the 
father  defpifed  the  incapacity,  and  dreaded  the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the 
fon.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
and  even  the  fenate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an  ufurper  to  a  tyrant. 
The  arts  of  Diocletian  inflamed  the  general  difcontent;  and  the 
winter  was  employed  in  fecret  intrigues,  and  open  preparations  for  a 
civil  war.    In  the  fpring,  the  forces  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  A-D.  28j« 

A       °  A  J  ay. 

encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  fmall  city  of 
Masfia,  in* the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube108.  The  troops,  fo 
lately  returned  from  the  Perfian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at 
the  expence  of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a  condition  to- 
contend  with  the  unexhaufted  ftrength  of  the  legions  of  Europe. 
Their  ranks  were  broken,  and,  for  a  moment,  Diocletian  defpaifed 
of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Carinus 
had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  he  quickly  loft  by  the 
infidelity  of  his  officers.  A  Tribune,  whofe  wife  he  had  leduced, 
feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by  a  fingle  blow  extin- 
guifhed  civil  difcord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  officiates,  Maximian, 
Galerius,  and  Conjlantius. — General  re-ejlablifhment  of 
order  and  tranquillity. — The  Perjian  war,  victory  ^  and 
triumph. — The  new  form  of  adminijl ration. — Abdication 
and  retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 

Elevation  and  A  S  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illuftrious  than  that  of  any 
Diocletian.  JTjl.  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fo  was  his  birth  more  abjed  and  obfcure. 
A.  D.  z8v  fl-rong  claims  of  merit  and  of  violence  had  frequently  fuperfeded 

the  ideal  prerogatives  of  nobility ;  but  a  diftincl:  line  of  feparation 
was  flill  preferved  between  the  free  and  the  fervile  part  of  mankind. 
-  The  parents  of  Diocletian  had  been  flaves  in  the  houfe  of  Anuli- 
nus,  a  Roman  fenator  ;  nor  was  he  himfelf  diftinguimed  by  any  other 
name,  than  that  which  he  derived  from  a  fmall  town  in  Dalmatia, 
from  whence  his  mother  deduced  her  origin  '.    It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and  that 
he  foon  acquired  an  office  of  fcribe,  which  was1  commonly  exercifed 
by  perfons  of  his  condition  *.    Favourable  oracles,  or  rather  the 
confcioufnefs   of    fuperior  merit,  prompted  his  afpiring  fon  to 
purfue  the  profeffion  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune ;  and 
it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  obferve  the  gradation  of  arts 
and  accidents  which  enabled  him  in  the  end  to  fulfil  thofe  oracles, 
and  to  difplay  that  merit  to  the  world.    Diocletian  was  fucceffively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Macfia,  the  honours  of  the  conful- 
fhip,  and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace.  He 
diftinguimed  his  abilities  in  the  Perfian  war  j  and,  after  the  death  of 
Numerian,  the  Have,  by  the  confeffion  arid  judgment  of  his  rivals 
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was  declared  the  mod  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  malice 
of  religious  zeal,  whilft  it  arraigns  the  favage  fiercenefs  of  his  col- 
league Maximian,  has  affected  to  caft  fufpicions  on  the  perfonal 
courage  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  J.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  per- 
fuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired  and 
preferved  the  efteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  fo  many 
warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny  is  fagacious  enough  to  difcover 
and  to  attack  the  mod  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Diocletian 
was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty  or  to  the  occafion  ;  but  he 
appears  not  to  have  poffeffed  the  daring  and  generous  fpirit  of  a 
hero,  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  difdains  artifice,  and  boldly 
challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities  were  ufeful 
rather  than  fplendid ;  a  vigorous  mind,  improved  by  the  experience 
and  ftudy  of  mankind  ;  dexterity  and  application  in  bufinefs  ;  a 
judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  ceconomy,  of  mildnefs  and  ri- 
gour ;  profound  diffimulation  under  the  difguife  of  military  frank- 
nefs  ;  fteadinefs  to  purfue  his  ends  ;  flexibility  to  vary  his  means  ; 
and  above  all  the  great  art  of  fubmitting  his  own  paffions,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  others,  to  the  intereft  of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring 
his  ambition  with  the  mod  fpecious  pretences  of  juftice  and  public 
utility.  Like  Auguftus,  Diocletian  may  be  confidered  as  the  found- 
er of  a  new  empire.  '  Like  the  adopted  fon  of  Csefar,  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  a  ftatefman  rather  than  as  a  warrior  ;  nor  did  either 
of  thofe  princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpofe  could  be 
effected  by  policy. 

The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  diftinguiflied  by  its  fingular  mild-  His  c!em?ncy 
nefs.  A  people  accuitomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  the  eon-  U  r>* 
queror,  if  the  ufual  punifhments  of  death,  exile,  and  conhTcation 
were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper  and  equity,  beheld,  wiili 
the  moft  pleafing  aftonimment,  a  civil  war,  whofe  rage  was  confined 
to  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian  received  into  his  confidence  Ari- 
ftobulus,  the  principal  miniftcr  of  the  houfe  of  Carus,  refpected  the 
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lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  his  adverfaries,  and  even 
continued  in  their  refpe&ive  ftations  the  greater  number  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  Carinus  4.  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  prudence 
might  aflift  the  humanity  of  the  artful  Dalmatian  ;  of  thefe  fer- 
vants,  many  had  purchafed  his  favour  by  fecret  treachery  ;  in  others, 
he  efteemed  their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate  mafter.  The 
difcerning  judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus,  and  of  Carus,  had 
filled  the  feveral  departments  of  the  ftate  and  army  with  officers  of 
approved  merit,  whofe  removal  would  have  injured  the  public  fer- 
vice,  without  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  fuccefTor.  Such  a  con- 
duct, however,  difplayed  to  the  Roman  world  the  faireft  profpect 
of  the  new  reign,  and  the  emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favour- 
able prepofTeffion,  by  declaring,  that  among  all  the  virtues  of  his 
predecefibrs,  he  was  the  moft  ambitious  of  imitating  the  humane 
philofophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus  s. 

The  firft  confiderable  action  of  his  reign,  feemed  to  evince  his 
fincerity  as  well  as  his  moderation.  After  the  example  of  Marcus, 
he  gave  himfclf  a  colleague  in  the  perfon  of  Maximian,  on  whom 
he  beftowed  at  firft  the  title  of  Csefar,  and  afterwards  that  of  Auguftus  6. 
But  the  motives  of  his  conduft,  as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  were 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  thofe  of  his  admired  predeceflbr.  By 
inverting  a  luxurious  youth  with  the  honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus 
had  difcharged  a  debt  of  private  gratitude,  at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  the 
happineis  of  the  ftate.  By  affociating  a  friend  and  a  feli'ow-foldier  to 
the  labours  of  government,  Diocletian,  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  both  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft.  Maximian 
was  born  a  peafant,  and,  like  Aurelian,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium. 
Ignorant  of  letters7,  carelefs  of  laws,  tbe  rufticity  of  his  appear- 
ance and  manners  ftill  betrayed  in  the  moft  elevated  fortune  the 
meannefs  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only  art  which  he  pro- 
fefTed.  In  a  long  courfe  of  ferviee,  he  had  diftiuguimed  himfehf  on 
every  frontier  of  the  empire ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were 
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formed  to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though,  perhaps,  he  never 
attained  the  {kill  of  a  confummate  general,  he  was  capable,  by  his 
valour,  conftancy,  and  experience,  of  executing  the  moft  arduous 
undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian  lefs  ufeful  to  his 
benefactor.  Infenfible  to  pity,  and  fearlef's  of  confequences,  he 
was  the  ready  inftrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy 
of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  fuggeft  and  difclaim.  As  foon 
as  a  bloody  facrifice  had  been  offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge, 
Diocletian,  by  his  feafonable  interceiTion,  faved  the  remaining  few 
whom  he  had  never  defigned  to  punifli,  gently  cenlured  the  feverity 
of  his  ftern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  the  comparifon  of  a  golden  and 
an  iron  age,  which  was  univerfally  applied  to  their  oppofite  maxims 
of  government.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  characters, 
the  two  emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friendfhip  which 
they  had  contracted  in  a  private  ftation.  The  haughty  turbulent 
fpirit  of  Maximian,  fo  fatal  afterwards  to  himfelf  and  to  the 
public  peace,  was  accuftomed  to  refpect  the  genius  of  Diocletian, 
and  confeiTed  the  afcendant  of  reafon  over  brutal  violence  From 
a  motive  either  of  pride  or  fuperftition,  the  two  emperors  affumed 
the  titles,  the  one  of  Joviu6,  the  other  of  Herculius.  Whilft  the 
motion  of  the  world  (fuch  was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators) 
was  maintained  by  the  all-feeing  wifdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible 
arm  of  Hercules  purged  the  earth  of  monfters  and  tyrants  9. 

But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  was  infufficient  to  Artbciation  of 

two  Caef2rs, 

fuftainthe  weight  of  the  public  adminiftration.   The  prudence  of  Dio-  Galerius  and 

,  C.nftantiu«. 

cletian  difcovered,  that  ihe  empire,  aflailed  on  every  fide  by  the  barba-  a.  D.  292. 
rians,  required  on  every  fide  the  prefence  of  a  great  army,  and  of  an  M"rch  '* 
emperor.  With  this  view  he  refolved  once  more  to  divide  his  unwieldy 
power,  and  with  the  inferior  title  of  Cafars,  to  confer  on  two  generals 
of  approved  merit  an  equal  {hare  of  the  fovereign  authority  ,0.  Ga- 
lerius, furnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profefhon  of  a 
herdfman,  and  Conftantius,  who  from  his  pale  complexion  had 
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acquired  the  denomination  of  Chlorus       were  the  two  perfons 
inverted  with  the  fecond  honours  of  the  imperial  purple.  In 
defcribing  the  country,  extraction,  and  manners  of  Herculius,  we 
have  already  delineated  thofe  of  Galerius,  who  was  often,  and  not 
improperly,  ftyled  the  younger  Maximian,  though,  in  many  in- 
ftances  both  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  appears  fuperior  to  the  elder. 
The  birth  of  Conftantius  was  lefs  obfcure  than  that  of  his  colleagues. 
Eutropius,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  nobles  of 
Dardania,  and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Claudius  -\ 
Although  the  youth  of  Conftantius  had  been  fpent  in  arms,  he 
pofleffed  a  mild  and  amiable  difpofition,  and  the  popular  voice  had 
long  fince  acknowledged  him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  laft 
attained.    To  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  thofe  of  domeftic 
union,  each  of  the  emperors  aflumed  the  character  of  a  father  to 
one  of  the  Csefars,  Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Con- 
ftantius ;  and  each  obliging  them  to  repudiate  their  former  wives, 
beftowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his  adopted  fort,;.  Thefe 
four  princes  diftributed  among  themfelves  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Departments   Roman  empire.    The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spain  ,4,  and  Britain,  was 
ofthe? 'four7  entrufted  to  Conftantius  :  Galerius  was  ftationed  on  the  banks  of 
princes.        ^  Danube,  as  the  fafeguard  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.    Italy  and 
Africa  were  confidered  as  the  department  of  Maximian,  and  for  his 
peculiar  portion,  Diocletian  referved  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  rich 
countries  of  Afia.    Every  one  was  fovereign  within  his  own  juris- 
diction ;  but  their  united  authority  extended  over  the  whole  mo* 
narchy ;  and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to  affift  his  colleagues  with 
his  counfels  or  prefence.    The  Csefars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered 
the  majefty  of  the  emperors,  and  the  three  younger  princes  in- 
variably acknowledged,  by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  their  fortunes.    The  fufpicious  jealoufy  of  power 
found  not  any  place  among  them;  and  the  fingular  happinefs  of 
their  union,  has  been  compared  to  a  chorus  of  mufic,  whofe  har- 
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mony  was  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  fkilful  hand  of  the  full 
artift  ,J. 

This  important  meafure  was  not  carried  into  execution,  till  about  Series  of 

event:. 

fix  years  after  the  aflbciation  of  Maximian,  and  that  interval  of  time 
had  not  been  deftitute  of  memorable  incidents.  But  we  have  pre- 
ferred, for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  firft  to  defcribe  the  more  perfect: 
form  of  Diocletian's  government,  and  afterwards  to  relate  the 
a&ions  of  his  reign,  following  rather  the  natural  order  of  the 
events,  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubtful  chronology. 

The  firft  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  a  few    A*D-  z,,f- 

.  .  .  State  of  the 

words  by  our  imperfect  writers,  deferves,  from  its  fingularity,  to  peafar.tsof 
be  recorded  in  a  hiftory  of  human  manners.  He  fupprefled  the 
peafants  of  Gaul,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Bagaudae  ,6,  had 
rifen  in  a  general  infurredtion  ;  very  fimilar  to  thofe,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  fucceffively  afflicted  both  France  and  England  I7» 
It  fhould  feem,  that  very  many  of  thofe  inftitutions,  referred  by  an 
eafy  folution  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  are  derived  from  the  Celtic  bar- 
barians. When  Csefar  fubdued  the  Gauls,  that  great  nation  was 
already  divided  into  three  orders  of  men  ;  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  common  people.  The  firft  governed  by  fuperftition,  the 
fecond  by  arms,  but  the  third  and  laft  was  not  of  any  weight  or 
account  in  their  public  councils.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  Ple- 
beians, opprefled  by  debt  or  apprehenfive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the 
protection  of  fome  powerful  chief,  who  acquired  over  their  perfons 
and  property,  the  fame  abfolute  rights  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  mafter  exercifed  over  his  flaves  ,8.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a  ftate  of  fervitude  ;  com- 
pelled to  perpetual  labour  on  the  eftates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and 
confined  to  the  foil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by  the 
no  lefs  cruel  and  forcible  reftraints  of  the  laws.  During  the  long 
feries  of  troubles  which  agitated  Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  condition  of  thefe  iervile  peafants  was 
Vol.  I.  A  a  a  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  miferable  ;  and  they  experienced  at  once  the  complicated 
tyranny  of  their  matters,  of  the  barbarians,  of  the  foldiers,  and  cf 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  "9. 

Thdr  rebel-  Their  patience  was  at  laft  provoked  into  defpair.  On  every  fide 
they  rofe  in  multitudes,  armed  with  ruftic  weapons,  and  with 
irrefiftible  fury.  The  ploughman  became  a"foot  foldier,  the  £hep- 
herd  mounted  on  horfeback,  the  deferted  villages  and  open  towns 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  and  the  ravages  of  the  peafants 
equalled  thofe  of  the  fierceft  barbarians  They  afleried  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  but  they  afferted  thofe  rights  with  the  moft  favage 
cruelty.  The  Gallic  nobles  juftly  dreading  their  revenge,  either 
took  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from  the  wild  fcene  of 
anarchy.  The  peafants  reigned  without  controul;  and;  two  of  their 
moft  daring  leaders  had  the  folly  and  rafhnefs  to  aflume  the  im- 
.  perial  ornaments  Their  power  foon  expired  at  the  approach  of 
the  legions.    The  ftrength  of  union  and  difcipline  obtained  an  eafy 

andchaflire-  victory  over  a  licentious  and  divided  multitude  A  fevere  re- 
taliation was  inflicted  on  the  peafants  who  were  found  in  arms  ; 
the  affrighted  remnant  returned  to  their  refpective  habitations,  and 
their  unfuccefsful  effort  for  freedom  ferved  only  to  confirm  their 
flavery.  So  ftrong  and  uniform,  is  the  current  of  popular  paflions, 
that  we  may  venture,  from  very  fcanty  materials,  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  war;  but  we  are  not  difpofed  to  believe  that  the 
principal  leaders  .'Elianus  and  Amandus  were  Chriftians 1J,  or  to 
infinuate,  that  the  rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of 
Luther,  was  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  thofe  benevolent  principles 
of  Chriitbnity,  which  inculcate  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind. 

A.  D.  287.        Ivlaximian  had  no  fooner  recovered  Gaul  from  the  hands  of  the 

Revolt  ot  Ca- 

laafiasu       peafants,  than  he  loft  Britain  by  the  ufurpation  of  Caraufius.. 

BritaiD.  '  ■ 

Ever  fined  the  fuccefsful  rafhnefs  of  the  Franks  under  the  reign  of 
Probuc,  their  daring  countrymen  had  conftructed  fquadrons  of  light 
brigantinesy   in  which  they  incefTantly   ravaged   the  provinces 
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adjacent  to  the  ocean  *\  To  repel  their  defultory  incurfion?,  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  create  a  naval  power  ;  and  the  judicious 
nieafure  was  purfued  with  prudence  and  vigour.  Geflbriacum  or 
Boulogne,  in  the  narrow  ftreights  of  the  Britifli  channel,  was 
chofen  by  the  emperor  for  the  ftation  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the 
command  of  it  was  intruded  to  Caraufius,  a  Menapian  of  the 
meaneft  origin  *s,  but  who  had  long  fignalized  his  {kill  as  a  pilot, 
and  his  valour  as  a  foldier.  The  integrity  of  the  new  admiral 
correfponded  not  with  his  abilities.  When  the  German  pyrates 
failed  from  their  own  harbours,  he  connived  at  their  palTage,  but 
he  diligently  intercepted  their  return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
ufe  an  ample  fhare  of  the  fpoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The 
wealth  of  Caraufius  was,  on  this  occafion,  very  juftly  confidered 
as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt  ;  and  Maximian  had  already  given  orders 
for  his  death.  But  the  crafty  Menapian  forefaw  and  prevented  the 
feverity  of  the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  his 
fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  commanded,  and  fecured  the  barbarians 
in  his  intereft.  From  the  port  of  Boulogne  he  failed  over  to  Britain, 
perfuaded  the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guarded  that  ifland* 
to  embrace  his  party,  and  boldly  affuming,  with  the  imperial 
purple,  the  title  of  Auguftus,  defied  the  juftice  and  the  arms  of  his 
injured  fovereign  26. 

When  Britain  was  thus  difmembered  from  the  empire,  its  im-  Importance 
portance  was  fenfibly  felt,  and  its  lofs  fincerely  lamented.  The 
Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that  noble 
ifland,  provided  on  every  fide  with  -convenient  harbours ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  alike  adapted 
for  the  production  of  corn  or  of  vines  ;  the  valuable  minerals  with 
which  it  abounded ;  its  rich  paftures  covered  with  innumerable 
flocks,  and  its  woods  free  from  wild  beafts  or  venomous  ferpents. 
Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large  amount  of  the  revenue  of 
Britain,  whilft  they  confefTed,  that  fuch  a  province  well  defcrved  to 
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become  the  feat  of  an  independent  monarchy  *7.  During  the  fpace 
of  feven  years,  it  was  poffeffed  by  Caraufius  $  and  fortune  con- 
tinued propitious  to  a  rebellion,  fupported  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  Britifh  emperor  defended  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  againft 
the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great 
number  of  fkilful  artifts,  and  difplayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins 
that  are  ftill  extant,  his  tafte  and  opulence.  Born  on  the  confines 
of  the  Franks,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  that  formidable  people, 
by  the  flattering  imitation  of  their  drefs  and  manners.  The 
braveft  of  their  youth  he  enlifted  among  his  Mand  or  fea  forces ; 
and  in  return  for  their  ufeful  alliance,  he  communicated  to  the 
barbarians  the  dangerous  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts, 
Caraufius  ftill  preferved  the  pofleffion  of  Boulogne  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  com- 
manded the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the 
coafts  of  the  ocean,  and  diftufed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Britain,  deftined  in  a 
future  age,  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the  fea,  already  affumed  its 
natural  and  refpectable  ftation  of  a  maritime  power  l8. 

By  feizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Caraufius  had  deprived  his 
mafter  of  the  means  of  purfuit  and  revenge.  And  when,  after  a 
vaft  expence  of  time  and  labour,  a  new  armament  was  launched 
into  the  water  *9,  the  imperial  troops,  unaccuftomed  to  that  element, 
were  eafily  baffled  and  defeated  by  the  veteran  failors  of  the 
ulurper.  This  difappointed  effort  was  foon  productive  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  his  colleague,  who  juftly  dreaded 
the  enrerprifing  fpirit  of  Caraufius,  refigned  to  him  the  fovereignty 
of  Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious  fervant  to  a 
participation  of  the  imperial  honours  i0.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
two  C&faf-s  reflored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  while  the 
Shine  was  guarded  by  the  prefence  of  Maximian,  his  brave  af- 
(ociate  Conflantius,  affumed  the  conduct:  of  the  Britifh  war.  His 
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firft  enterprife  was  againft  the  important  place  of  Boulogne.  A 
ftupendous  mole,  raifed  acrofs  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  inter- 
cepted "all  hopes  of  relief.  The  town  furrendered  after  an  ob-  A.  D.  292. 
ftinate  defence  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  naval  ftrength  of 
Caraufius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  beficgers.  During  the  three 
years,  which  Conftantius  employed  in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate  to 
the  conqueft  of  Britain,  he  fecured  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Franks,  and  deprived  the  ufurper  of  the  afliftance 
of  thofe  powerful  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finifhed,  Conftantius  received  the  A.D.  294^ 
intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  fure 
prefage  of  the  approaching  vi&ory.    The  fervants  of  Caraufius 
imitated  the  example  of  treafon,  which  he  had  given.    He  was 
murdered  by  his  firft  minifter  Allectus,  and  the  aflaflin  fucceeded  to 
his  power  and  to  his  danger.    But  he  pofleffed  not  equal  abilities 
either  to  exercife  the  one,  or  to  repel  the  other.    He  beheld,  with 
anxious  terror,  the  oppofite  mores  of  the  continent,  already  filled 
with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with  veffels ;  for  Conftantius  had  very 
prudently  divided  his  forces,  that  he  might  likewife  divide  the  at- 
tention and  refiftance  of  the  enemy.    The  attack  was  at  length  A.  D.  295. 
made  by  the  principal  fquadron,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  iLka^nby01 
prefect  Afclepiodotus,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  had  been  Conftant!US- 
affembled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.    So  imperfect  in  thofe  times 
was  the  art  of  navigation,  that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring- 
courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  fet  fail  with  a  fide  wind,, 
and  on  a  ftormy  day.    The  weather  proved  favourable  to  their 
enterprife.    Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  efcaped  the  fleet 
of  Alleclus,  which  had  been  ftationed  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to 
receive  them,  landed  in  fafety  on  fome  part  of  the  weftern  coaft  ; 
and  convinced  the  Britons,  that  a  fuperiority  of  naval  ftrength'  will 
not  always  prote&  their  country  from  a  foreign  invafion.  Af- 
clepiodotus had  no  fooner  difcmbarked  the  imperial  troops,  than  he 

fet 
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fet  fire  to  his  (hips ;  and  as  the  expedition  proved  fortunate,  his 
heroic  conduct  was  univerfally  admired.  The  ufurper  had  polled 
himfelf  near  London,  to  expect  the  formidable  attack  of  Con- 
ftantius,  who  commanded  in  perfon  the  fleet  of  Boulogne ;  but 
the  defcent  of  a  new  er.emy  required  his  immediate  prcferice  in  the 
weft.  He  performed  that  long  march  in  fo  precipitate  a  manner, 
that  he  encountered  the  whole  force  of  the  prefect  with  a  fmall 
body  of  harafTed  and  diftieartened  troops.  The  engagement  was 
foon  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Allectus ;  a  fingle 
battle,  as  it  has  often  happened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great 
ifland  ;  and  when  Conftantius  landed  on  the  fliores  of  Kent,  he 
found  them  covered  with  obedient  fubjefU.  Their  acclamations 
were  loud  and  unanimous  ;  and  the  virtues,,  of  the  conqueror  may 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  fincerely  rejoiced  in  a  revolution, 
which,  after  a  feparation  of  .ten  years,  reftored  Britain  to  the  body 
of  the  Roman  empire 
Defence  of        Britain  had  none  but  domeftic  enemies  to  dread  ;  and  as  long  as 

thcfron'iers.  #  ° 

the  governors  preferred  their  fidelity,  and  the  troops  their  difci- 
pline,  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots  or  Irifh  could  never  materially 
affect  the  fafety  of  the  province.    The  peace  of  the  continent,  and 
the  defence  of  the  great  rivers  which  bounded  the  empire,  were  ob- 
jects of  far  greater  difficulty  and  importance.    The  policy  of  Dio- 
cletian, which  infpired  the  councils  of  his  affociates,  provided  for 
the  public  tranquillity,  by  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  diflfenfion  among 
the   barbarians,  and  by  ftrengthening    the  fortifications  of  the 
Fortifications.  Roman  limit.    In  the  Eaft  he  fixed  a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to 
the  Perfian  dominions,  a;:d,  for  every  camp,  he  infiituted  an 
adequate  number  of  ftationary  troops,  commanded  by  their  refpec- 
tive  officers,  and  fupplied  with  every  kind  of  arms,  from  the  new 
arfenab  which  he  had  formed  at  Antioch,  Emefa,  and  Damafcus  J\ 
Nor  was  the  precaution  of  the  emperor  lefs  watchful  againft  the 
well-known  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe.    From  the  mouth 

of 
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of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  ancient  camps,  towns, 
and  citadels,  were  diligently  reestablished,  and  in  the  mod  expofed 
places,  new  ones  were  Skil fully  constructed  ;  the  ftricteft  vigilance 
was  introduced  among  the  garrifons  of  the  frontier,  and  every 
expedient  was  pracTifed  that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  for- 
tifications firm  and  impenetrable  J?.  A  barrier  fo  reSpe&able  was 
feldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians  often  turned  againSt  each  other 
their  difappointed  rage.     The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Gepidae,  DifTenfions  of 

*  1  0  A  the  barba- 

the  Burgundians,  the  Alemanni,  wafted  each  other's  ftrength  by  nans, 
destructive  hostilities,  and  whofoever  vanquished,  they  vanquished 
the  enemies  of  Rome.    The  Subjects  of  Diocletian  enjoyed  the 
bloody  fpectacle,  and  congratulated  each  other,  that  the  mifchiefs 
of  civil  war  were  now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians  J+. 

Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it  was  impoffible  to  Condua  of 
maintain  an  equal  and  undifturbed  tranquillity  during  a  reign  of  etmPei0PS' 
twenty  years,  and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles.  Some- 
times the  barbarians  fufpended  their  domeftic  animoSiries,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  garrifons  Sometimes  gave  a  paSTage  to  their  fcrength 
or  dexterity.    Whenever  the  provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletian 
conducted  himSelf  with  that  calm  dignity  which  he  always  affected 
or  pofleSTed ;  reServed  his  prefence  for  Such  occafions  as  were  worthy 
of  his  interpoSition,  never  expofed  his  perfon  or  reputation  to  any 
unneccflary  danger,  enfured  his  Succefs  by  every  means  that  pru- 
dence could  fuggeft,  and  diSplayed,  with  orientation,  the  confe» 
quences-  of  his  victory.    In  wars  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  and 
more  doubtful  event,  he  employed  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian,. 
and  that  faithful  Soldier  was  content  to  afcribe  his  own  victories  to 
the  wiSe  counfels  and  auSpicious  influence  of  his  benefactor.    But  XaIour  of 

1  LiClars. 

after  the  adoption  of  the  two  Caefars,  the  emperors  themfelves,  re- 
tiring to  a  lefs  laborious  Scene  of  action,  devolved  on  their  adopted 
fons  the  defence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.  The  vigilant 
Valerius  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceSBty  ofvanquifhing  an  army 

of. 
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of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  territory  The  brave  and  active 
Conftantius  delivered  Gaul  from  a  very  furious  inroad  of  the 
Alemanni  ;  and  his  victories  of  Langres  and  Vindonilfa  appear 
to  have  been  actions  of  confiderable  danger  and  merit.  As  he  tra- 
verfed  the  open  country  with  a  feeble  guard,  he  was  encompafled 
on  a  hidden  by  the  fuperior  multitude  of  the  enemy.  He  retreated 
with  difficulty  towards  Langres;  but,  in  the  general  confirmation, 
the  citizens  refufed  to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince 
was  drawn  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But  on  the 
news  of  his  diftrefs,  the  Roman  troops  haftcned  from  all  fields  to 
his  relief,  and  before  the  evening  he  had  latisfied  his  honour  and 
revenge  by  the  flaughter  of  fix  thoufand  Alemanni  ;6.  From  the 
monuments  of  thofe  times,  the  memory  of  feveral  other  victories 
over  the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might  poffibly  be 
collected  ;  but  the  tedious  fearch  would  not  be  rewarded  either  with 
amufement  or  with  inftruction. 
Treatment  of     The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had  adopted  in  the  dif- 

ihe  barba-  1  1 

rians.  .  pofal  of  the  vanquifhed,  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  affo- 
ciates.  The  captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for  flavery, 
were  diftributed  among  the  provincials,  and  affigned  to  thofe  diftricts 
(in  Gaul,  the  territories  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treves, 
Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  fpecified  3:)  which  had  been 
depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war.  They  were  ufefully  em- 
ployed as  fhepherds  and  hufbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercifeof 
arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  enrol  them  in  the 
military  fervice.  Nor  did  the  emperors  refufe  the  property  of  lands, 
with  a  lefs  fervile  tenure,  to  fuch  of  the  barbarians  as  folicited 
the  protection  of  Rome..  They  granted  a  lettlement  to  feveral 
colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Baftarna?,  and  the  Sarmatians  ;  and,  by  a 
dangerous  indulgence,  permitted  them  in  fome  meafure  to  retain 
their  national  manners  and  independence  '$.  Among  the  pro- 
vincials, it  was  a  fubject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the  barbarian, 

fo 
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fo  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  cultivated  their  lands,  drove  their 
cattle  to  the  neighbouring  fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to  the 
public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their  matters  on  the  powerful 
acceffion  of  fubje&s  and  foldiers  ;  but  they  forgot  to  obferve,  that 
multitudes  of  fecret  enemies,  infolent  from  favour,  or  defperatc 
from  oppreftion,  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  ,9. 

While  the  Caefars  exercifed  their  valour  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  War«ofAfrici 

and  Egypt. 

and  Danube,  the  prefence  of  the  emperor6  was  required  on  the 
fouthern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.    From  the  Nile  to  Mount 
Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.    A  confederacy  of  five  Moorifh  nations 
iflued  from  their  deferts  to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces  **.  Julian 
had  affumed  the  purple  at  Carthage  4'.    Achilleus  at  Alexandria, 
and  even  the  Blemmyes,  renewed  or  rather  continued  their  in- 
curfions  into  the  Upper  Egypt.    Scarcely  any  circumftances  have 
been  preferved  of  the  exploits  of  Maximian  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Africa;  but  it  appears  by  the  event,  that  the  progrefs  of  his  arms 
was  rapid  and  decifive,  that  he  vanquimed  the  fierceft  barbarians  of 
Mauritania,  and  that  he   removed  them  from  the  mountains, 
whofe  inacceffible  flrength  had  infpired  their  inhabitants  with  a  law- 
lefs  confidence,  and  habituated  them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  vio- 
lence 4\    Diocletian,  on  his  fide,  opened  the  campaign  in  Egypt  by  £'J^u*^'f 
the  fiege  of  Alexandria,  cut  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  Diocletian  in 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that  immenfe  city  4J,  F 
and  rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  the  fallies  of  the  befieged 
multitude,  he  pumed  his  reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour. 
After  a  fiege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wafted  by  the  fword 
and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror ;  but  it  ex- 
perienced the  full  extent  of  his  feverity.    Many  thoufands  of  the 
citizens  periflied  in  a  promifcuous  {laughter,  and  there  were  few 
obnoxious  perfons  in  Egypt  who  efcaped  a  fentence  either  of  death 
or  at  leaft  of  exile  44.    The  fate  of  Bufiris  and  of  Coptos  was  ilill 
more  melancholy  than  that  of  Alexandria  ;  thofe  proud  cities,  the 
Vol.  I.  B  b  b  former 
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former  diftinguifhed  by  its  antiquity,  the  latter  enriched  by  the  paffage 
of  the  Indian  trade,  were  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  arms  and  by  the 
fevere  order  of  Diocletian  45.  The  character  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
infenfible  to  kindnefs,  but  extremely  fufceptible  of  fear,  could  alone 
juftify  this  exceffivc  rigour.  The  feditions  of  Alexandria  had  often 
affected  the  tranquillity  and  fubfiftence  of  Rome  itfelf.  Since  the 
ufurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  inceffantly 
relapfing  into  rebellion,  had  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  favages 
of  ./Ethiopia.  The  numbers  of  the  Blemmyes,  fcattered  between  the 
ifiand  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  very  inconfiderable,  their 
difpofuion  was  unwarlike,  their  weapons  rude  and  inoffenfive  *6. 
Yet  in  the  public  diforders  thefe  barbarians,  whom  antiquity,  mocked 
with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  had  almoft  excluded  from  the 
human  fpecies,  prefumed  to  rank  themfelves  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome  *7.  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  while  the  attention  of  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  more  ferious 
wars,  their  vexatious  inroads  might  again  harafs  the  repofe  of  the 
province.  With  a  view  of  oppofing  to  the  Blemmyes  a  fuitable 
adverfary,  Diocletian  perfuaded  the  Nobatae,  or  people  of  Nubia, 
to  remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deferts  of  Lybia, 
and  refigned  to  them  an  extenfive  but  unprofitable  territory  above 
Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  ftipulation,  that  they 
fhould  ever  refpect  and  guard  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  The 
treaty  l6ng  fubfifted ;  and  till  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriflianity  in- 
troduced ftri&er  notions  of  religious  worihip,  it  was  annually  ra- 
tified by  a  folemn  facrifice  in  the  ifle  of  Elephantine,  in  which 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  barbarians,  adored  the  fame  vifible  or 
invifible  powers  of  the  univerfe  *8. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Diocletian  chaftifed  the  paft  crimes  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their  future  fafety  and  happinefs  by 
many  wife  regulations  which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  under  the 
fucceeding  reigns  49.    One  very  remarkable  edict,  which  he  pub- 
limed, 
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limed,  inftead  of  being  condemned  as  the  effect  of  jealous  tyranny,  He  fuppreffes 

°  books  of  al- 

deferves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of  prudence  and  humanity.  He  chymy.  •• 
caufed  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  "  for  all  the  ancient  books 
"  which  treated  of  the  admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  fuver, 
*'  and  without  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames ;  apprehenfive, 
"  as  we  are  affured,  left  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptians  mould  in- 
"  fpire  them  with  confidence  to  rebel  againft  the  empire  s°."  But 
if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that  valuable 
art,  far  from  extinguifhing  the  memory,  he  would  have  converted 
the  operation  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  his  good  fenfe  difcovered  to  him  the  folly  of  fuch 
magnificent  pretenfions,  and  that  he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the 
reafon  and* fortunes  of  his  fubjects  from  the  mifchievous  purfuit. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  thefe  ancient  books,  fo  liberally  afcribed  Novelty  and 
to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  frauds  fhafan:.  °' 
of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to  the 
ufe  or  to  the  abufe  of  chymiftry.  In  that  immenfe  regifter,  where 
Pliny  has  depofited  the  difcoveries,  the  arts,  and  the  errors  of  man- 
kind, there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  ; 
and  the  perfecution  of  Diocletian  is  the  firft  authentic  event  in  the 
hiftory  of  alchymy.  The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diffufed 
that  vain  fcience  over  the  globe.  Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the 
human  heart,  it  was  ftudied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with  equal 
eagernefs,  and  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  darknefs  of  the  middle 
ages  enfured  a  favourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and 
the  revival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  fuggefted 
more  fpecious  arts  of  deception.  Philofophy,  with  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience, has  at  length  banifhed  the  ftudy  of  alchymy  ;  and  the  pre- 
fent  age,  however  defirous  of  riches,  is  content  to  feek  them  by  the 
humbler  means  of  commerce  and  induftry  ;I. 

The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Perfian  ThePtrfiaa 
war.    It  was  referved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquiih  that 
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Tiridates  the 
Armenian. 


A.  D.  282. 


A.  D.  286. 

His  reflora- 
tion  to  the 
throne  of 
Armenia. 


powerful  nation,  and  to  force  a  confeffion  from  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Artaxerxes,  of  the  fuperior  majefty  of  the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  obferved,  under  the  reign  of  Valerian,  that  Armenia 
was  fubdued  by  the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Perfians,  and  that 
after  the  aHaffmation  of  Chofroes,  his  fon  Tiridates,  the  infant  heir 
of  the  monarchy,  was  faved  by  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and 
educated  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors.  Tiridates  derived 
from  his  exile  fuch  advantages  as  he  could  never  have  obtained  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia  ;  the  early  knowledge  of  adverfity,  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  Roman  difcipline.  He  fignalized  his  youth  by 
deeds  of  valour,  and  difplayed  a  matchlefs  dexterity,  as  well  as 
ftrength,  in  every  martial  exercife,  and  even  in  the  lefs  honourable 
contefts  of  the  Olympian  games  5\  Thofe  qualities  were  more  no- 
bly exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor  Licinius  55 .  That  offi- 
cer, in  the  fedition  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Probus,  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  and  the  enraged  foldiers  were 
forcing  their  way  into  his  tent,  when  they  were  checked  by  the 
fingle  arm  of  the  Armenian  prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiridates 
contributed  foon  afterwards  to  his  reftoration.  Licinius  was  in 
every  ftation  the  friend  and  companion  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit 
of  Galerius,  long  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Casfar,  had 
been  known  and  efteemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that 
emperor's  reign,  Tiridates  was  inverted  with  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia. The  juftice  of  the  meafure  was  net  lefs  evident  than  its 
expediency.  It  was  time  to  refcue  from  the  ufurpation  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  fince  the  reign  of 
Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under  the  protection  of  the  empire 
to  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Arfaces  s'4. 

When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  he  was 
received  with  an  unfeigned  tranfport  of  joy  and  loyalty.  During 
twenty-fix  years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and  imagi-  - 
nary  hardfhips  of  a  foreign  yoke.     The  Perfian  monarchs  had 
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adorned  their  new  conqueft  with  magnificent  buildings ;  but  thofe  ^'J^ the 
monuments  were  raifed  at  the  expence  of  the  people,  and  abhorred 
as  badges  of  flavery.    The  apprehenfion  of  a  revolt  had  infpired 
the  moft  rigorous  precautions :  oppreflion  had  been  aggravated  by 
infult,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  public  hatred  had  been  produc- 
tive of  every  meafure  that  could  render  it  ftill  more  implacable. 
We  have  already  remarked  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  Magian  re- 
ligion.   The  ftatues  of  the  deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  facred 
images  of  the  fun  and  moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the 
conqueror  ;  and  the  perpetual  fire  of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  pre- 
ferved  upon  an  altar  ere&ed  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Bagavan55.  It 
was  natural,  that  a  people  exafperated  by  fo  many  injuries,  mould  arm  Revolt  of  the 
with  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their  Ses/^ 
hereditary  fovereign.    The  torrent  bore  down  every  obftacle,  and  the 
Perfian  garrifon  retreated  before  its  fury.    The  nobles  of  Armenia 
flew  to  the  ftandard  of  Tiridates,   all  alleging  their  paft  merit, 
offering  their  future  fervice,  and  foliciting  from  the  new  king  thofe 
honours  and  rewards  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  with  dif- 
dain  under  the  foreign  government  s6.    The  command  of  the  army 
was  beftowed  on  Artavafdes,  whofe  father  had  faved  the  infancy  of 
Tiridates,  and  whofe  family  had  been  maffacred  for  that  generous 
a&ion.    The  brother  of  Artavafdes  obtained  the  government  of  a 
province.    One  of  the  firft  military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the 
Satrap  Otas,  a  man  of  fingular  temperance  and  fortitude,  who  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  his  fifter  "  and  a  considerable  treafure,  both  of 
which,  in  a  fequeftered  fortrefs,  Otas  had  preferved  from  violation. 
Among  the  Armenian  nobles  appeared  an  ally,  whofe  fortunes  are  S;orv  of 
too  remarkable  to  pafs  unnoticed.  His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  origin  MamS°« 
was  Scythian,  and  the  horde  which  acknowledged  his  authority,  had 
encamped  a  very  few  years  before  on  the  fkirts  of  the  Chinefe  em- 
pire sS,  which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sogdiana 59.     Having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  mailer, 
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Mamgo,  with  his  followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  emperor  of  China  claimed  . 
the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  The  Perfian 
monarch  pleaded  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  with  fome  difficulty 
avoided  a  war,  by  the  promife  that  he  would  banifli  Mamgo  to  the 
uttermoft  parts  of  the  Weft ;  a  punifhment,  as  he  defcribed  it,  not 
lels  dreadful  than  death  itfelf.  Armenia  was  chofen  for  the  place 
of  exile,  and  a  large  diftric~t  was  afiigned  to  the  Scythian  horde,  on 
which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  remove  their  en- 
campment from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invafion  of 
Tiridates  ;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the  obligations  and  in- 
juries which  he  had  received  from  the  Perfian  monarch,  refolved  to 
abandon  his  party.  The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of  Mamgo,  treated  him  with  dif- 
tinguifhed  refpect ;  and  by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  ac- 
quired a  brave  and  faithful  fervant,  who  contributed  very  effe&ually 
to  his  reftoration  6s. 

The  Perfiam  For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprifing  valour  of 
Tiridates.  He  not  only  expelled  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  coun- 
try from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the  profecution  of  his 
revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or  at  leaft  his  incurfions,  into  the  heart 
of  AfTyria.  The  hiftorian,  who  has  preferved  the  name  of  Tiridates 
from  oblivion,  celebrates,  with  a  degree  of  national  enthufiafm,  his 
perfonal  prowefs ;  and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  eaftern  romance,  de- 
fcribes  the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell  beneath  his  invincible  arm. 
It  is  from  other  information  that  we  difcover  the  diftra&ed  ftate  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia  was  indebted  for 
fome  part  of  his  advantages.  The  throne  was  difputed  by  the  am- 
bition of  contending  brothers  ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  without 
fuccefs  the  ftrength  of  his  own  party,  had  recourfe  to  the  dangerous 
afliftance  of  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian 
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Sea  6|.  The  civil  war  was,  however,  foon  terminated,  either  by  a  vic- 
tory or  by  a  reconciliation  ;  and  Narfes,  who  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged a  king  of  Perfia,  directed  his  whole  force  againft  the  foreign 
enemy.  The  conteft  then  became  too  unequal  ;  nor  was  the  valour  of 
the  hero  able  to  withftand  the  power  of  the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a 
fecond  time  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took 
refuge  in  the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narfes  foon  re-eftablifhed  his 
authority  in  the  revolted  province  ;  and  loudly  complaining  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives,  afpired 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  6\ 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the  emperors  to  defert  War  between 
the  caufe  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  was  refolved  to  exert  the  and  theRo- 
force  of  the  empire  in  the  Perfian  war.    Diocletian,  with  the  calm  ™3q'  6 
dignity  which  he  uniformly  affected,  fixed  his  own  ftation  in  the 
city  of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared  and  directed  the  military 
operations65.    The  conduct  of  the  legions  was  intrufted  to  the  in- 
trepid valour  of  Galerius,  who,  for  that  important  purpofe,  was  re- 
moved from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  armies  foon  encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Mefopo-  Defect  of 

c  •  Galerius. 

tamra,  and  two  battles  were  fought  with  various  and  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  :  but  the  third  engagement  was  of  a  more  decifive  nature  ;  and 
the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  rafhnefs  of  Galerius,  who,  with  an  inconfiderable  body  of  troops, 
attacked  the  innumerable  hoft  of  the  Perfians  6*.  But  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  country  that  was  the  fcene  of  action,  may  fuggeft  ano- 
ther reafon  for  his  defeat.  The  fame  ground  on  which  Galerius 
was  vanquifhed,  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of 
Craflus,  and  the  Daughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more 
than  fixty  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of  Carrae  to  the 
Euphrates  ;  a  fmooth  and  barren  furface  of  fandy  defert,  without  a 
hillock,  without  a  tree,  and  without  a  fpring  pf  frelh  water  6s.  The 
fteady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirft,  could 
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neither  hope  for  victory  if  they  preferved  their  ranks,  nor  break  their 
ranks  without  expofing  themfelves  to  the  mod  imminent  danger.  In 
this  fituation  they  were  gradually  encompafled  by  the  fuperior  num- 
bers, haraffed  by  the  rapid  evolutions,  and  deftroyed  by  the  arrows  of 
the  barbarian  cavalry.  The  king  of  Armenia  had  fignalized  his  valour 
in  the  battle,  and  acquired  perfonal  glory  by  the  public  misfortune. 
He  was  purfued  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ;  his  horfe  was  wounded,  and 
it  appeared  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape  the  victorious  enemy.  In  this 
extremity  Tiridates  embraced  the  only  refuge  which  he  faw  before 
him  :  he  difmounted  and  plunged  into  the  ftream.  His  armour  was 
heavy,  the  river  very  deep,  and  in  thofe  parts  at  lean:  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  66 ;  yet  fiich  was  his  ftrength  and  dexterity,  that  he  reached 
in  fafety  the  oppofite  bank  67 .  With  regard  to  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumftances  of  his  efcape  ;  but  when 
His  reception  he  returned  to  Antioch,  Diocletian  received  him,  not  with  the  ten- 
byDwcleu3n.  ^erneps  0f  a  friend  and  colleague,  but  with  the  indignation  of  an 
offended  fovereign.  The  haughtieft  of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple, 
but  humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit, 
before  the  whole  court,  the  fpectacle  of  his  difgrace  6\ 

As  foon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private  refentment,  and 
afferted  the  majefty  of  fupreme  power,  he  yielded  to  the  fubmiffive 
entreaties  of  the  Casfar,  and  permitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own  honour 
as  well'  as  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  the  room  of  the  unwarlike 
troops  of  Afia,  which  had  moft  probably  ferved  in  the  hrft  expe- 
dition, a  fecond  army  was  drawn  from  the  veterans  and  new  levies 
of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  Gothic  auxili- 
aries were  taken  into  the  imperial  pay  °9.  At  the  head  of  a  chofen 
army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  Galerius  again  paiTed  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but,  inftead  of  expofing  his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of 
Me-  ootamia,  he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  his  caufe,  and  the  country 
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as  favourable  to  the  operations  of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient 
for  the  motions  of  cavalry  7°.    Adverfity  had  confirmed  the  Ro- 
man difcipline,  whilft  the  barbarians,  elated  by  fuccefs,  were  become  His  viflory 
fo  negligent  and  remifs,  that  in  the  moment  when  they  leaft  ex- 
pected it,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  active  conduct:  of  Galerius^ 
who,  attended  only  by  two  horfemen,  had  with  his  own  eyes  fecretly 
examined  the  ftate  and  pofition  of  their  camp.    A  furprife,  efpecially 
in  the  night-time,  was  for  the  moft  part  fatal  to  a  Perfian  army. 
t{  Their  horfes  were  tied,  and  generally  fhackled,  to  prevent  their  run- 
"  ning  away  ;  and  if  an  alarm  happened,  a  Perfian  had  his  houfing  to 
"  fix,  his  horfe  to  bridle,  and  his  corflet  to  put  on,  before  he  could 
u  mount  7l."    On  the  occafion,  the  impetuous  attack  of  Galerius 
fpread  diforder  and  difmay  over  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.  A 
flight  refinance  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  in  the 
general  confufion,  the  wounded  monarch  (for  Narfes  commanded 
his  armies  in  perfon)  fled  towards  the  deferts  of  Media.  His 
fumptuous  tents,  and  thofe  of  his  Satraps,  afforded  an  immenfe 
booty  to  the  conqueror;   and  an  incident  is  mentioned,  which 
proves  the  ruftic  but  martial  ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  elegant 
fuperfluities  of  life.    A  bag  of  mining  leather  filled  with  pearls, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  foldier  ;  he  carefully  preferved  the 
bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents,  judging,  that  whatever  was  of 
no  ufe  could  not  poffibly  be  of  any  value  7\    The  principal  lofs  "h?^ 
of  Narfes  was  of  a  much  more  affecting  nature.    Several  of  his  caPtife"» 
wives,  his  fitters,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the  array,  were 
made  captives  in  the  defeat.    But  though  the  character  of  Ga* 
lerius  had  in  general  very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander, 
he  imitated,  after  his  victory,  the  amiable  behaviour  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian towards  the  family  of  Darius.    The  wives  and  children 
of  Narfes  were  protected  from  violence  and  rapine,  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  fafety,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  refpect  and 
Vol.  I.  C  c  c  tendernefs, 
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tendernefs,  that  was  due  from  a  generous  enemy,  to  their  age,  their 
fex,  and  their  royal  dignity  7J, 
fon5£i*>  While  the  Eaft  anxioufly  expeded  the  decifion  of  this  great 
conteft,  the  emperor  Diocletian,  having  affembled  in  Syria  a  ftrong 
♦army  of  obfervation,  difplayed  from  a  diftance  the  refources  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  referved  himfelf  for  any  future  emer- 
gency of  the  war.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  victory,  he 
condefcended  to  advance  towards  the  frontier ;  with  a  view 
of  moderating,  by  his  pre'fence  and  counfels,  the  pride  of  Ga- 
lerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes  at  Nifibis,  was 
accompanied  with  every  expremon  of  refpeft  on  one  fide,  and  of 
efteem  on  the  other.  It  was  in  that  city  that  they  foon  afterwards 
gave  audience  to  the  ambaffador  of  the  great  king  n.  The  power, 
or  at  leaft  the  fpirit,  of  Narfes,  had  been  broken  by  his  laft  defeat ; 
and  he  confidered  an  immediate  peace,  as  the  only  means  that  could 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  difpatched  Apharban, 
a  fervant  who  poffefled  his  favour  and  confidence,  with  a  com- 
miffion  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive  whatever  con- 
?ernanamhe  c^ons  tne  conqueror  mould  impofe.  Apharban  opened  the 
baflador.  conference  by  expreffing  his  mafter's  gratitude  for  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  family,  and  by  foliciting  the  liberty  of  thofe  illus- 
trious captives.  He  celebrated  the  valour  of  Galerius  without 
degrading  the  reputation  of  Narfes,  and  thought  it  no  difhonour  to 
confefs  the  fuperiority  of  the  victorious  Casfar,  over  a  monarch  who 
had  furpafied  in  glory  all  the  princes  of  his  race.  Notwithftanding 
the  juftice  of  the  Perfian  caufe,  he  was  empowered  to  fubmit  the 
prcfent  differences  to  the  decifion  of  the  emperors  themfelves  ; 
convinced  as  he  was,  that,  in  the  midft  of  profperity,  they  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  Apharban  con- 
cluded his  difcourfe  in  the  ftyle  of  eaftern  allegory,  by  obferving 
that  the  Roman  and  Perfian  monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the 
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world,  which  would  remain  imperfect  and  mutilated   if  either 

of  them  mould  be  put  out. 

"  It  well  becomes  the  Perfians,"  replied  Galeuius,  with  a  tranfport  Anfwcrof 

of  fury,  which  feemed  to  convulfe  his  whole  frame,  "  it  well  be-    a'e  iU;" 

"  comes  the  Perfians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicifhtudes  of  fortune^ 

"  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the  virtues  of  moderation. 

Let  them  remember  their  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy 

Valerian.    They  vanquimed  him  by  fraud,  they  treated  him 

with  indignity.     They  detained  him  till  the  laft  moment  of 

u  his  life  in  fhameful  captivity,  and  after  his  death  they  expofed 

"  his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."    Softening,  however,  his  tone, 

Galerius  infinuated  to  the  ambaffador,  that  it  had  never  been  the 

practice  of  the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  proftrate  enemy ;  and  that, 

on  this  occafion,  they  mould  confult  their  own  dignity,  rather  than 

the  Perfian  merit.    He  difmifTed  Apharban  with  a  hope,  that 

Narfes  would  foon  be  informed  on  what  conditions  he  might  obtain, 

from  the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  a  lafting  peace,   and  the 

restoration  of  his  wives  and  children.    In  this  conference  we  may 

difcover  the  fierce  paffions  of  Galerius,  as  well  as  his  deference  to 

the  fuperior  wildom  and  authority  of  Diocletian.    The  ambition  of  Moderation 

of  Diodc:ian. 

the  former  grafped  at  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  and  had  propofed 
to  reduce  Perfia  into  the  ftate  of  a  province.  The  prudence  of  the 
latter,  who  adhered  to  the  moderate  policy  of  Auguftus  and  the 
Antonines,  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  a 
fuccefsful  war  by  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace  7S. 

In  purfuance  of  their  promiie,  the  emperors  foon  afterwards  Conclulion 
appointed  Sicorius  Frobus,  one  of  their  fecretaries,  to  acquaint  the 
Perlian  court  with  their  final  refolution.  As  the  minifter  of  peace} 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  politenefs  and  friendfhip ;  but, 
under  the  pretence  of  allowing  him  the  neceffary  repofe  after 
fo  long  a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred  from  day 
to  day  ;  and  he  attended  she  flov?  motions  of  the  king,  till  at 
length  he  was  admitted  to  his  pretence,  near  the  river  Afprudus, 
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in  Media.  The  fecret  motive  of  Narfes  in  this  delay,  had  been  to 
colled  fuch  a  military  force,  as  might  enable  him,  though  fincerely 
defirous  of  peace,  to  negociate  with  the  greater  weight  and 
dignity.  Three  perfons  only  affifted  at  this  important  conference, 
the  minifter  Apharban,  the  praefect  of  the  guards,  and  an  officer 
who  had  commanded  on  the  Armenian  frontier  ?6.  The  firft 
condition  propofed  by  the  ambaffador,  is  not  at  prefent  of  a  very 
intelligible  nature  ;  that  the  city  of  Nilibis  might  be  eftabliflhed 
for  the  place  of  mutual  exchange,  or,  as  we  mould  formerly  have 
termed  it,  for  the  ftaple  of  trade  between  the  two  empires.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  intention  of  the  Roman  princes, 
to  improve  their  revenue  by  fome  reftraints  upon  commerce ;  but 
as  Nifibis  was  fituated  within  their  own  dominions,  and  as  they  were 
matters  both  of  the  imports  and  exports,  it  mould  feem,  that 
fuch  reftraints  were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law  rather  than  of  a 
foreign  treaty.  To  render  them  more  effectual,  fome  ftipulaiions 
were  probably  required  on  the  fide  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  which 
appeared  fo  very  repugnant  either  to  his  intereftor  to  his  dignity,  that 
Narfes  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  them.  As  this  was  the 
only  article  to  which  he  refufed  his  confent,  it  was  no  longer  in- 
filled on;  and  the  emperors  either  fuffered  the  trade  to  flow  in 
its  natural  channels,  or  contented  themfelves  with  fuch  reftrictions, 
as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  eftablifli. 
and  anises  of     As  foon  as  this  difficulty  was  removed,  a  folemn  peace  was 

the  treaty- 
COncluded  and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.    The  conditions  of 

a  t"eaty  fo  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  fo  neceflary  to  Perfia, 
may  deferve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as  the  hiftory  of  Rome 
prefents  very  few  tranfactions  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  moft  of  her  wars, 
having  either  been  terminated  byabfolute  conqueft,  or  waged  againfk 
The  Aboras    barbarians  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  letters.    I.  The  Aboras,  or  as  it 
limit  between  is  called  by  Xenophon,  the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
the  empires.    between  t]ie  two  monarchies        That  river  which  rifes  near  the 
Tigris,  was  increafed  a  few  miles  below  Nifibis,  by  the  little  ftream 
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of  the  Mygdonius,  pafTed  under  the  walls  of  Singara,  and  fell 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circefium,  a  frontier  town,  which,  by  the 
care  of  Diocletian,  was  very  ftrongly  fortified  ?s.  Mefopotamia,  the 
object  of  fo  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  Perfians, 
by  this  treaty  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  that  great  province. 
II.  Thev  relinquished  to  the  Romans  five  provinces  beyond  the  Ceflionoffive 

*  1  A  *  provinces 

Tigris  79.  Their  fituation  formed  a  very  ufeful  barrier,  and  their  beyond  the 
natural  ftrength  was  foon  improved  by  art  and  military  (kill.  Four  8 
of  thefe,  to  the  north  of  the  river,  were  diftricts  of  obfcure  fame 
and  inconfiderable  extent ;  Intiline,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene,  and  Mox- 
oene  :  but  on  the  eaft  of  the  Tigris,  the  empire  acquired  the  large 
and  mountainous  territory  of  Carduene,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Carduchians,  who  preferved  for  many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the 
heart  of  the  defpotic  monarchies  of  Afia.  The  ten  thoufand  Greeks 
traverfed  their  country,  after  a  painful  march,  or  rather  engage- 
ment, of  feven  days  ;  and  it  is  confeffed  by  their  leader,  in  his 
incomparable  relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  fuffered  more  from 
the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians,  than  from  the  power  of  the  great 
king  8o.  Their  pofterity,  the  Curds,  with  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledge  the  nominal  fovereignty  of 
the  Turkifh  fultan.  III.  It  is  almoft  needleis  to  obferve,  thatTiridates,  Armenia, 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  reftored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
and  that  the  right  of  the  imperial  fupremacy  were  fully  aiTerted 
and  fecured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended  as  far  as  the 
fortrefs  of  Sintha  in  Media,  and  this  increafe  of  dominion  was 
not  fo  much  an  act  of  liberality  as  of  jurtice.  Of  the  provinces 
already  mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  firft  had  be?n 
difmembered  by  the  Parthians,  from  the  crown  of  Armenia  Sl ;  and 
when  the  Romans  acquired  the  poffeffion  of  them,  they  ftipulated, 
at  the  expence  of  the  ufurpers,  an  ample  compenfation,  which 
inverted  their  ally  with  the  extenfive  and  fertile  country  of  Atropatene. 
Its  principal  city,  in  the  fame  fituation  perhaps  as  the  modern  Tauris, 
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was  frequently  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  Tiridates,  and  as 
it  fometimes  bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the  build- 
Iberia.  [ngS  an^  fortifications,  the  fplendid  capital  of  the  Medes  8\  IV.  The 
country  of  Iberia  was  barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  favage.  But 
they  were  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  they  feparated  from 
the  empire  barbarians  much  fiercer  and  more  formidable  than 
themfelves.  The  narrow  defiles  of  Mount  Caucafus  were  in  their 
hands,  and  it  was  in  their  choice,  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  rapacious  fpirit 
urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climates  of  the  South  8J. 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which  was  refigned  by 
the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the  fTrength 
and  fecurity  of  the  Roman  power  in  Afia  *\  The  Eaft  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years  ;  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  rival  monarchies  was  ftricldy  obferved,  till  the  death  of 
Tiridates  ;  when  a  new  generation,  animated  with  different  views 
and  different  paffions,  fucceeded  to  the  government  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  grandfon  of  Narfes  undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war 
againfl  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Conflantine. 
Triumph  of       T/he  arduous  work  of  refcuing  the  diftreiTed  empire  from  tyrants 

Diocletian  .  °  . 

and  Maxi-  and  barbarians  had  now  been  completely  atchieved  by  a  fucceiTion 
A.  ft.  303.  of  Illyrian  peafants.  As  foon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memorable  sera,  as  well  as  the 
fuccefs'  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  Ss.  Maxi- 
mian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  power,  was  his  only  companion  in 
the  glory  of  that  day.  The  two  Caefars  had  fought  and  con- 
quered, but  the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  ufcribed,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  aufpicious  influence  of  their  fathers 
and  emperors  86.  The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian  was 
lefs  magnificent  perhaps  than  thofe  of  Aurelian  and  Probus,  but  it 
was  dignified  by  feveral  circumflances  of  fuperior  fame  and  good 
fortune.  Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
furnifhed  their  refpective  trophies  j   but  the  moft  diflinguifhed 
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ornament  was  of  a  more  fingular  nature,  a  Perfian  vi&ory  followed 
by  an  important  conqueft.  The  reprefentations  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  provinces,  were  carried  before  the  imperial  car.  The 
images  of  the  captive  wives,  fifters,  and  children  of  the  great  king, 
afforded  a  new  and  grateful  fpeclacle  to  the  vanity  of  the  people  87. 
In  the  eyes  of  pofterity  this  triumph  is  remarkable,  by  a  diftinctian 
of  a  lefs  honourable  kind.  It  was  the  laft  that  Rome  ever  be- 
held. Soon  after  this  period,  the  emperors  ceafed  to  vanquifh,  and 
Rome  ceafed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  fpot  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  had  been  confecrated  Long  abfence 
by  ancient  ceremonies  and  imaginary  miracles.  The  prefence  rors  from? 
of  fqme  god,  or  the  memory  of  fome  hero,  feemed  to  animate  Rome' 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  had  been 
promifed  to  the  Capitol  8S.  The  native  Romans  felt  and  confefled 
the  power  of  this  agreeable  illufion.  It  was  derived  from  their 
anceftors,  had  grown  up  with  their  earlieft  habits  of  life,  and  was 
protected,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  opinion  of  political  utility. 
The  form  and  the  feat  of  government  were  intimately  blended 
together,  nor  was  it  efteemed  poflible  to  tranfport^he  one  without 
{leftroying  the  other  89.  But  the  fovereignty  of  the  capital  was 
^gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conqueft  ;  the  provinces  rofe  to 
the  fame  level,  and  the  vanquifhed  nations  acquired  the  name 
and  privileges,  without  imbibing  the  partial  affections,  of  Romans. 
During  a  long  period,  however,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  influence  of  cuftom,  preferved  the  dignity  of 
Rome.  The  emperors,  though  perhaps  of  African  or  Illyrian 
extraction,  refpedted  their  adopted  country,  as  the  feat  of  their 
power,  and  the  center  of  their  extenfive  dominions.  The  emer- 
gency of  war  very  frequently  required  their  prefence  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  but  Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  the  firft  Roman  princes 
who  fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their  ordinary  refidence  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  their  conduit,  however  it  might  befuggefted  by  private 
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motives,  was  juftified  by  very  fpecious  confiderations  of  policy. 
The  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  was,  for  the  moft  part, 
eflablifhed  at  Milan,  whofe  fituation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  ap- 
peared far  more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  important 
purpofe  of  watching  the  motions  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany. 
Milan  foon  aflfumed  the  fplendour  of  an  imperial  city.    The  houfes 
are  defcribed  as  numerous  and  well  built;  the  manners  of  the 
people  as  polifhed  and  liberal.    A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace, 
baths,  which  bore  the  name  of  their  founder  Maximian  j  porticos 
adorned  with  ftatues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls,  con- 
tributed to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor  did  it  feem  op- 
prefled  even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome  9°.     To  rival  the  majefty 
of  Rome  was  the  ambition  likewife  of  Diocletian,  who  employed 
his  leifure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft,  in  the  embellilhment  of 
Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Afia,  almoft 
at  an  equal  diftance  between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  By 
the  tafte  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  people,  Ni- 
comedia acquired,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence 
which  might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of  ages,  and  became 
inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,in  extent  or  populouf- 
nefs  9'.  The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life  of  action,  and 
a  confiderable  portion  of  it  was  fpent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and 
frequent  marches  ;  but  whenever  the  public  bufinefs  allowed  them  any 
relaxation,  they  feem  to  have  retired  with  pleafure  to  their  favourite  re- 
iidences  of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.    Till  Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  vifited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
Even  on  that  memorable  occafion  his  flay  did  not  exceed  two 
months.    Difgufted  with  the  licentious  familiarity  of  the  people, 
he  quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days  before  it  was 
expected  that  he  mould  have  appeared  in  the  fenate,  inverted  with 
the  enfigns  of  the  confular  dignity  9\ 
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The  diflike  exprefled  by  Diocletian  towards  Rome  and  Roman  Dekfement 
freedom,  was  not  the  effect  of  momentary  caprice,  but  the  refult  °f  the  fenate. 
of  the  mod  artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a  new 
fyftem  of  imperial  government,  which  was  afterwards  completed 
by  the  family  of  Conftantine,  and  as  the  image  of  the  old  con- 
ftitution  was  religioufly  preferved  in  the  fenate,  he  refolved  to 
deprive  that  order  of  its  fmall  remains  of  power  and  confideration. 
We  may  recollect  about  eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  tranfient  greatnefs,  and  the  ambitious  hopes,  of  the 
Roman  fenate.  As  long  as  that  enthufiafm  prevailed,  many  of  the 
nobles  imprudently  difplayed  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  freedom ; 
and  after  the  fucceflbrs  of  Probus  had  withdrawn  their  countenance 
from  the  republican  party,  the  fenators  were  unable  to  difguife  their 
impotent  refentment.  As  the  fovereign  of  Italy,  Maximian  was 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  extinguifhing  this  troublefome,  rather 
than  dangerous,  fpirit,  and  the  talk  was  perfectly  fuited  to  his 
cruel  temper.  The  moft  illuftrious  members  of  the  fenate,  whom 
Diocletian  always  affected  to  efteem,  were  involved,  by  his  col- 
league, in  the  accufation  of  imaginary  plots  ;  and  the  pofleflion  of 
an  elegant  villa,  or  a  well  cultivated  eftate,  was  interpreted  as  a 
convincing  evidence  of  guilt  9J.  The  camp  of  the  Praetorians, 
which  had  fo  long  oppreffed,  began  to  protect,  the  majefty  of  Rome; 
and  as  thofe  haughty  troops  were  confcious  of  the  decline  of  their 
power,  they  were  naturally  difpofed  to  unite  their  ftrength  with  the 
authority  of  the  fenate.  By  the  prudent  meafures  of  Diocletian, 
the  numbers  of  the  Praetorians  were  infenfibly  reduced,  their  pri- 
vileges abolifhed  9+,  and  their  place  fnpplied  by  two  faithful  legions  New  bodies  of 
of  Ulyricum,  who,  under  the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  fn7,Vnd  ?I 
were  appointed  to  perform  the  fervice  of  the  imperial  guards  5;.  Herculljns* 
But  the  moft  fatal  though  fecret  wound,  which  the  fenate  received 
from  the  hands  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  was  inflicted  by  the  in- 
evitable operation  of  their  long  abfence.    As  long  as  the  emperors 
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refided  at  Rome,  that  aflembly  might  be  opprefled,  but  it  could  fcarcely 
be  neglected.  The  fucceflfors  of  Auguftus  exercifed  the  power  of  dic- 
tating whatever  laws  their  wifdom  or  caprice  might  fuggeft ;  but  thofe 
laws  were  ratified  by  the  fanction  of  the  fenate.  The  model  of  an- 
cient freedom  was  preferved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees  ;  and  wile 
princes,  who  reflected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people,  were  in 
fome  meafure  obliged  to  affume  the  language  and  behaviour  fuitable  to 
the  general  and  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  In  the  armies  and  in 
the  provinces,  they  difplayed  the  dignity  of  monarchs ;  and  when 
they  fixed  their  refidence  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever 
laid  afide  the  diffimulation  which  Auguftus  had  recommended  to  his 
fucceflbrs.  In  the  exercife  of  the  legiflative  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
power,  the  fovereign  advifed  with  his  minifters,  inftead  of  confulting 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  the  fenate  was  men- 
tioned with  honour  till  the  laft  period  of  the  empire ;  the  vanity  of 
its  members  was  ftill  flattered  with  honorary  diftinction  96,  but  the 
aflembly,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  fource,  and  fo  long  the  inftru- 
ment  of  power,  was  refpectfully  fuffered  to  fink  into  oblivion. 
The  fenate  of  Rome,  lofing  all  connexion  with  the  imperial  court 
and  the  actual  conftitution,  was  left  a  venerable  but  ufelefs  monument 
of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 

When  the  Roman  princes  had  loft  fight  of  the  fenate  and  of  their 
ancient  capital,  they  eafily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of  their 
legal  power.  The  civil  offices  of  conful,  of  proconful,  of  cenfor, 
and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been  formed,  betrayed 
to  the  people  its  republican  extraction.  Thofe  modeft  titles  were 
laid  afide  97 ;  and  if  they  ftill  diftinguifhed  their  high  ftation  by  the 
appellation  of  Emperor,  or  Imperator,  that  word  was  underftood 
in  a  new  and  more  dignified  fenfe,  and  no  longer  denoted  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  fovereign  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  name  of  Emperor,  which  was  at  firft  of  a  military  nature,  was 
aflbciated  with  another  of  a  more  fervile  kind.    The  epithet  of 
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DoMiNUS,  or  Lord,  in  its  primitive  fignification,  was  expreflivc, 
not  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  fubje&s,  or  of  a  comman- 
der over  his  foldiers,  but  of  the  defpotic  power  of  a  mafter  over  his 
domeftic  flaves98.  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had  been  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  by  the  firft  Casfars.  Their  refinance  infen- 
fibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  lefs  odious ;  till  at  length 
the  ftyle  of  our  Lord  and  Emperor  was  not  only  beftowed  by  flat- 
tery, but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws  and  public  monu- 
ments. Such  lofty  epithets  were  fufBcient  to  elate  and  fatisfy  the 
moft  exceffive  vanity ;  and  if  the  fucceffors  of  Diocletian  ftill  de- 
clined the  title  of  King,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  not  fo  much 
of  their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy.  Wherever  the  Latin 
tongue  was  inufe,  (and  it  was  the  language  of  government  through- 
out the  empire)  the  imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
conveyed  a  more  refpectable  idea  than  the  name  of  king,  which 
they  muft  have  fhared  with  an  hundred  barbarian  chieftains;  or 
which,  at  the  beft,  they  could  derive  only  from  Romulus  or  from 
Tarquin.  But  the  fentiments  of  the  Eaft  were  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Weft.  From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory,  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Afia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek  language  by  the 
title  of  Basileus,  or  King;  and  fince  it  was  confidered  as  the 
firft  diftinction  among  men,  it  was  foon  employed  by  the  fervile 
provincials  of  the  Eaft  in  their  humble  addreffes  to  the  Roman 
throne".  Even  the  attributes,  or  at  leaft  the  titles  of  the  Divinity, 
were  ufurped  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  tranfmitted  them 
to  a  fucceffion  of  Chriftian  emperors  ,0°.  Such  extravagant  compli- 
ments, however,  foon  lofe  their  impiety  by  lofing  their  meaning ; 
and  when  the  ear  is  once  accuftomed  to  the  found,  they  are  heard 
with  indifference  as  vague  though  exceffive  profeffions  of  refpett. 

From  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman  Diocletian  nf- 
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to  fenators  and  magiftrates.  Their  principal  diftinction  wife  the 
imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple ;  whilft  the  fenatorial  gar- 
ment was  marked  by  a  broad,  and  the  equeftrian  by  a  narrow,  band 
or  flripe  of  the  fame  honourable  colour.  The  pride,  or  rather  the 
policy,  of  Diocletian,  engaged  that  artful  prince  to  introduce  the 
ftately  magnificence  of  the  court  of  Perfia  ,0|«  He  ventured  to 
aflume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  detefted  by  the  Romans  as  the 
odious  enfign  of  royalty,  and  the  ufe  of  which  had  been  confidered 
as  the  moft  defperate  act  .  of  the  madnefs  of  Caligula.  It  was  no 
more  than  a  broad  white  fillet  fet  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the 
emperor's  head.  The  fumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors  were  of  filk  and  gold  ;  and  it  is  remarked  with  indignation, 
that  even  their  fhoes  were  ftudded  with  the  moft  precious  gems. 
The  accefs  to  their  facred  perfon  was  every  day  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult, by  the  inftitution  of  new  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  ave- 
nues of  the  palace  were  ftrictly  guarded  by  the  various  fchools,  as 
they  began  to  be  called,  of  domeftic  officers.  The  interior  apart- 
ments were  intrufted  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs  ;  thein- 
creafe  of  whofe  numbers  and  influence  was  the  moft  infallible  fymp- 
tom  of  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm.  When  a  fubject  was  at  length 
admitted  to  the  imperial  prefence,  he  was  obliged,  whatever  might 
be  his  rank,  to  fall  proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  to  adore,  accord- 
ing to  the  eaftern  fafhion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  mafter  ,0\ 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  in  the  courfe  of  private  as  well  as 
public  life  had  formed  a  juft  eftimate  both  of  himfelf  and  of  man- 
kind :  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  fubftituting  the  manners  of 
Perfia  to  thofe  of  Rome,  he  was  ferioufly  actuated  by  fo  mean  a  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  vanity.  Ke  flattered  himfelf,  that  an  orientation  of 
fplendor  and  luxury,  would  fubdue  the  imagination  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  that  the  monarch  would  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  rude  licence 
of  the  people  and  the  foldiers,  as  his  perfon  was  fecluded  from  the 
public  view ;  and  that  habits  of  fubmiffion  would  infenfibly  be  pro- 
ductive 
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dudtive  of  fentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the  modefty  affected 
by  Auguftus,  the  ftate  maintained  by  Diocletian  was  a  thea- 
trical reprefentation ;  but  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  of  the  two 
comedies,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one  to  difguife, 
and  the  object  of  the  other  to  difplay,  the  unbounded  power  which 
the  emperors  pofieffed  over  the  Roman  world. 

Oflentation  was  the  firft  principle  of  the  new  fyftem  inflituted  by  N.e*  f?™  of 
Diocletian.    The  fecond  was  divifion.    He  divided  the  empire,  the  tion> two 

«•  4      «  ,  \  m     Auguiti,  and 

provinces,  and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  admi-  twoCaefars. 
niftration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  its  operations  lefs  rapid  but  more  fecure. 
Whatever  advantages,  and  whatever  defects  might  attend  thefe 
innovations,  they  muft  be  afcribed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
firft  inventor  ;  but  as  the  new  frame  of  policy  was  gradually 
improved  and  completed  by  fucceeding  princes,  it  will  be  more 
fatisfactory  to'  delay  the  confideration  of  it  till  the  feafon  of  its  full 
maturity  and  perfection  101 .  Referving,  therefore,  for  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  new  empire,  we  fhall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  defcribing  the  principal  and  decifive  outline,  as 
it  was  traced  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  He  had  aflbciated  three 
colleagues  in  the  exercife  of  the  fupreme  power ;  and  as  he  was, 
convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man  were  inadequate  to  the 
public  defence,  he  confidered  the  joint  adminiftration  of  four  princes 
not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  It  was  his  intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  mould 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ufe  of  the  diadem,  and  the  title  of  Augufti  i 
that,  as  affection  or  efteem  might  direct  their  choice,  they  fhould 
regularly  call  to  their  affiftance  two  fubordinate  colleagues ;  and 
that  the  Cizfars,  rifing  in  their  turn  to  the  firft  rank,  fhould  fupply 
an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  emperors.  The  empire  was  divided 
into  four  parts.    The  Eaft  and  Italy  were  the  moft  honourable,  the 
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Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  moft  laborious  ftations.  The  former 
claimed  the  prefence  of  the  Aitgujli,  the  latter  were  entrufted  to  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Ccefars.  The  ftrength  of  the  legions  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  partners  of  fovereignty,  and  the  defpair  of 
fucceffively  vanquifhing  four  formidable  rivals,  might  intimidate 
the  ambition  of  an  afpiring  general.  In  their  civil  government,  the 
emperors  were  fuppofed  to  exercife  the  undivided  power  of  the 
monarchy,  and.  their  edicts,  infcribed  with  their  common  names, 
were  received  in  all  the  provinces,  as  promulgated  by  their  mutual 
councils  and  authority.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  po- 
litical union  of  the  Roman  world  was  gradually  diflblved,  and  a 
principle  of  divifion  was  introduced,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  occafioned  the  perpetual  reparation  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
empires. 

The  fyftem  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  with  another  very 
material  difadvantage,  which  cannot  even  at  prefent  be  totally  over- 
looked ;  a  more  expenfive  eftablifhment,  and  confequently  an  in- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  oppremon  of  the  people.  Inftead  of  a 
modeft  family  of  flaves  and  freedmen,  fuch  as  had  contented  the 
fimple  greatnefs  of  Auguftus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four  magnificent 
courts  were  eftablifhed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  as 
many  Roman  kings  contended  with  each  other  and  with  the  Perfian 
monarch  for  the  vain  fuperiority  of  pomp  and  luxury.  The  num- 
ber of 'minifters,  of  magiftrates,  of  officers,  and  of  fervants,  who 
filled  the  different  departments  of  the  ftate,  was  multiplied  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times ;  and  if  we  borrow  the  warm 
expreffion  of  a  contemporary,  "  when  the  proportion  of  thofe 
"  who  received,  exceeded  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  contri- 
"  buted,  the  provinces  were  opprefTed  by  the  weight  of  tri- 
"  butes  ,0V  From  this  period  to  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  form  a  feries  of  clamours  and  complaints.  Ac- 
cording to  his  religion  and  fituation,  each  writer  chufes  either  Dio- 
cletian, 
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cletlan,  or  Conftantine,  or  Valens,  or  Theodofius,  for  the  object  of 
his  invectives ;  but  they  unanimoufly  agree  in  reprefenting  the  bur- 
den of  the  public  impofitions,  and  particularly  the  land-tax  and 
capitation,  as  the  intolerable  and  increafing  grievance  of  their  own 
times.    From  fuch  a  concurrence,  an  impartial  hiftorian,  who  is 
obliged  to  extract  truth  from  fatire  as  well  as  from  panegyric,  will 
be  inclined  to  divide  the  blame  among  the  princes  whom  they  ac- 
cufe,  and  to  afcribe  their  exactions  much  lefs  to  their  perfonal  vices, 
than  to  the  uniform  fyftem  of  their  adminiftration.    The  emperor 
Diocletian  was  indeed  the  author  of  that  fyftem  ;  but  during  his 
reign,  the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  modefty 
and  difcretion,  and  he  deferves  the  reproach  of  eftablifhing  perni- 
cious precedents,  rather  than  of  exercifing  actual  oppreflion  ,os.  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  revenues  were  managed  with  prudent  ceco- 
nomy ;  and  that  after  all  the  current  expences  were  difcharged, 
there  ftill  remained  in  the  imperial  treafury  an  ample  provifion  ei- 
ther for  judicious  liberality  or  for  any  emergency  of  the  ftate. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  that  Diocletian  exe-  Abdication  of 
cuted  his  memorable  refolution  of  abdicating  the  empire ;  an  action  andMxri! 
more  naturally  to  have  been  expected  from  the  elder  or  the  younger  mian* 
Antoninus,  than  from  a  prince  who  had  never  practifed  the  leftbns 
of  philofophy  either  in  the  attainment  or  in  the  ufe  of  fupreme 
power.    Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
rirft  example  of  a  refignation  lo5,  which  has  not  been  very  fre- 
quently imitated  by  fucceeding  monarchs.    The  parallel  of  Charles  Refembiano 
the  Fifth,  however,  will  naturally  offer  itfelf  to  our  mind,  not  only  IheFifth? 
fince  the  eloquence  of  a  modern  hiftorian  has  rendered  that  name 
fo  familiar  to  an  Englifh  reader,  but  from  the  very  ftriking  refem- 
blance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  whofe  political 
abilities  were  fuperior  to  their  military  genius,  and  whofe  fpecious 
virtues  were  much  lefs  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art.    The  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  appears  to  have  been  haftened  by  the  viciftitude 
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of  fortune,  and  the  difappointment  of  his  favourite  fchemes  urged 
him  to  relirtquifh  a  power  which  he  found  inadequate  to  his  am- 
bition. But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide  of  unin- 
terrupted fuccefs  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquifhed  all  his 
enemies,  and  accomplished  all  his  defigns,  that  he  feems  to  have 
entertained  any  ferious  thoughts  of  refigning  the  empire.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life ;  fince  the  one  was  only  fifty-five,  and  the  other  was  no  more 
than  fifty-nine  years  of  age ;  but  the  active  life  of  thofe  princes, 
their  wars  and  journies,  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  their  application 
to  bufinefs,  had  already  impaired  their  conftitution,  and  brought  on 
A.  D.  3C4.    the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age107. 

of  Diocletian.      Notwithstanding  the  feverity  of  a  very  cold  and  rainy  winter,  Dio- 
cletian left  Italy  foon  after  the  ceremony  of  his  triumph,  and  began  his 
progrefs  towards  the  Eaft  round  the  circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
From  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
he  foon  contracted  a  flow  illnefs ;  and  though  he  made  eafy  marches, 
and  was  generally  carried  in  a  clofe  litter,  his  diforder,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  fummer,  was  become  very 
ferious  and  alarming.    During  the  whole  winter  he  was  confined  to 
his  palace  ;  his  danger  infpired  a  general  and  unaffected  concern; 
but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various  alterations  of  his 
health,  from  the  joy  or  confternation  which  they  difcovered  in  the 
countenances  and  behaviour  of  his  courtiers.  The  rumour  of  his  death 
was  for  fome  time  univerfally  believed,  and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
concealed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that  might  have  hap- 
pened during  the  abfence  of  the  Csfar  Galerius.   At  length,  however, 
on  the  firft  of  March,  Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  fo 
pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could  fcarcely  have  been  recognifed  by 
His  prudence,  thofe  to  whom  his  perfon  was  the  mod  familiar.    It  was  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  ftruggle,  which  he  had  fuftained  during 
more  than  a  year  between  the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his 
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dignity.  The  former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation,  the  latter 
compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  the  adminiftration 
of  a  great  empire.  He  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  honourable  repofe,  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the  reach  of 
fortune,  and  to  relinquifti  the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  younger 
and  more  active  alTociates  ,0\ 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in  a-  fpacious 
plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia.  The  emperor  afcended  a 
lofty  throne,  and  in  a  fpeech,  full  of  reafon  and  dignity,  declared  his 
intention,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  foldiers  who  were  affembled 
on  this  extraordinary  occafion.  As  foon  as  he  had  diverted  himfelf  of  3°s« 
the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  the  gazing  multitude  ;  and  traverfing 
the  city  in  a  covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite 
retirement  which  he  had  chofen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia. 
On  the  fame  day,  which  was  the  firft  of  May  ,o9,  Maximian,  as  it  had 
been  previoufly  concerted,  made  his  refignation  of  the  imperial 
dignity  at  Milan.    Even  in  the  fplendour  of  the  Roman  triumph,  Compl'ance 

°  ,  '  t  r       of  Maximian. 

Diocletian  had  meditated  his  defign  of  abdicating  the  government. 
As  he  wiflied  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from 
him  either  a  general  affurance  that  he  would  fubmit  his  actions  to  the 
authority  of  his  benefactor,  or  a  particular  promife  that  he  would 
defcend  from  the  throne,  whenever  he  mould  receive  the  advice 
and  the  example.    This  engagement,  though  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  folemnity  of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  ,10,  would  have  proved  a  feeble  reftraint  on  the  fierce  tem- 
per of  Maximian,  whofe  paffion  was  the  love  of  power,  and  who 
neither  defired  prefent  tranquillity  nor  future  reputation.  But 
unable  in  one  moment  to  furmount  the  habits  of  twenty  years, 
he  fubmitted,  however  reluctantly,   to  the  afcendant  which  his 
wifer  colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and  retired,  immediately 
after  his  abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lucania,  where  it  was  almoft  im- 
Vol.  I.  E  e  e  poilible 
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Retirement 
of  Diocletian 
at  Salona. 


His  philofo- 


poffible  that  fuch  an  impatient  fpirit  could  find  any  lading  tran- 
quillity. 

Diocletian,  who,  from  a  fervile  origin,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
throne,  patted  the  nine  laft  years  of  his  life  in  a  private  condition. 
Reafon  had  dictated,  and  content  feems  to  have  accompanied  his 
retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  refpect  of  thofe 
princes  to  whom  he  had  refigned  the  poffeffion  of  the  world  '". 
It  is  feldom  that  minds,  long  exercifed  in  bufinefs,  have  formed 
any  habits  of  converfing  with  themfelves,  and  in  the  lofa  of  power 
they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The  amufements- 
of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which  afford  fo  many  refources  in 
folitude,  were  incapable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian; 
but  he  had  preferved,  or  at  leaft  he  foon  recovered  a  tafte  for  the 
moft  innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleafures,  and  his  leifure  hours 
were  fufficiently  employed  in  Iruilding,  planting,  and  gardening. 
His  anfwer  to  Maximian  is  defervedly  celebrated.  He  was  folicited 
by  that  reftlefs  old  man  to  reaffume  the  reins  of  government  and 
the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the  temptation  with  a  fmilevf 
pity,  calmly  obferving,  that  if  he  could  mew  Maximian  the  cab- 
bages which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  lie 
fhould  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquifli  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs 
for  the  purfuit  of  power  "\  In  his  conventions  with  his  friends, 
he  frequently  acknowledged,  that  of  all  arts,  the  moft  difficult  was 
the  art  of  reigning  ;  and  he  expreffed  himfelf  on  that  favourite  topic 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could  be  the  refult  only  of  ex- 
perience. "  How  often,  was  he  accuftomed  to  fay,  is  it  the  intercft 
"  of  four  or  five  minifters  to  combine  together  to  deceive  their 
u  fovereign.  Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the 
"  truth  is  concealed  from  his  knowledge;  he  can  fee  only  with 
*'  their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  mifreprefentations.  He 
"  confers  the  moft  important  offices  upon  vice  and  weaknefs,  and 

"  difgraces' 
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*c  difgraces  the  moll  virtuous  and  capable  among  his  fubjects. 

*'  By  fuch  infamous  arts,  added  Diocletian,  the  beft  and  wifeft 

"  princes  are  fold  to  the  venal  corruption  of  their  courtiers 

A  juft  eftimate  of  greatnefs,  and  the  affurance  of  immortal  fame, 

improve  our  relifli  for  the  pleafures  of  retirement  ;  but  the  Roman 

emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world,  to  enjoy 

without  allay  the  comforts  and  fecurity  of  a  private  condition. 

It  was  impoffible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  troubles 

which  afflicted  the  empire  after  his  abdication.    Jt  was  impoffible 

that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  their  confequences.    Fear,  forrow,  and 

difcontent,  fometimes  purfued  him  into  the  folitude  of  Salona. 

His  tendernefs,  or  at  leaft  his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 

misfortunes  of  his  wife  and  daughter  ;  and  the  laft  moments  of 

Diocletian  were  embittered  by  fome  affronts,  which  Licinius  and 

Conftantine  might  have  fpared  the  father  of  fo  many  emperors,  and 

the  firft  author  of  their  own  fortune.    A  report,  though  of  a  very  and  death. 

doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he  prudently  withdrew       '  3  3 

himfelf  from  their  power  by  a  voluntary  death  I14. 

Before  we  difmifs  the  confi deration  of  the  life  and  character  of  DefcHptionof 
Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  to  the  place  of  thVadjacenc 
his  retirement.    Salona,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  province  of  coumr>r* 
Dalmatia,  was  near  two  hundred  Roman  miles  (according  to  the 
meafurement  of  the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and  the  con- 
fines "of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  from  Sirmium, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  emperors,  whenever  they  vifited  the 
Illyrian  frontier  "s.    A  miferable  village  ftill  preferves  the  name  of 
Salona,  but  fo  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
and  a  confufed  profpect  of  broken  arches  and  marble  columns,  con- 
tinued to  atteft  its  ancient  fplendour  "6.    About  fix  or  feven  miles 
from  the  city,  Diocletian  conflructed  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
we  may  infer  from  the  greatnefs  of  the -work,  how  long  he  had 
meditated  his  defign  of  abdicating  the  empire.    The  choice  of  a 
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fpot  which  united  all  lhat  could  contribute  either  to  health  or  tcv 
luxury,  did  not  require  the  partiality  of  a  native.  "  The  foil  was 
"  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholefome,  and  though  ex* 
u  tremely  hot  during  the  fummer  months,  this  country  feldora 
u  feels  thofe  fultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coaft  of 
"  Iftria  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  are  expofed.  The  views  from 
"  the  palace  are  no  lefs  beautiful  than  the  foil  and  climate  was  in- 
«'  viting.  Towards  the  weft  lies  the  fertile  fliore  that  ftretches 
"  along  the  Hadriatic,  in  which  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  are 
"  fcattered  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  fea  the 
<;  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the  north  fide  lies  the  bay, 
f*  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona ;  and  the  country  be- 
"  yond  it,  appearing  in  fight,  forms  a  proper  contraft  to  that 
"  more  extenfive  profpect  of  water,  which  the  Hadriatic  prefents 
"  both  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  eaft.  Towards  the  north,  the  view 
"  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular  mountains,  fituated  at  a 
tf  proper  diftance,  and,  in  many  places,  covered  with  villages, 
"  woods,  and  vineyards"7." 
Of  Diode-        Though  Conftantine,  from  a  verv  obvious  prejudice,  affects  to 

tian's  palace.  . 

mention  the  palace  or  Diocletian  with  contempt  ,  yet  one  of  their 
fucceffors,  who  could  only  fee  it  in  a  neglected  and  mutilated  ftate* 
celebrates  its  magnificence  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration  "9.  It 
covered  an  extent  of  ground  confifting  of  between  nine  and  ten  Eng- 
lish acres.  The  form  was  quadrangular,  flanked  with  fixteen  towers. 
Two  of  the  fides  were  near  fix  hundred,  and  the  other  two  near  fever* 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  conftructed  of  a  beautiful 
free-ftcne,  extracted  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Trau  or 
Tragutium,  and  very  little  inferior  to  marble  itfelf.  Four  ftreetsr 
interfeding  each  other  at  right  angles,  divided  the  feveral  parts  of 
this  great  edifice,  and  the  approach  to  the  principal  apartment 
was  from  a  ftately  entrance,  which  is  ftill  denominated  the  Golden 
gate.  The  approach  was  terminated  by  a  perijtylium  of  granite- 
columns, 
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columns,  on  one  fide  of  which  we  difcover  the  fquare  temple  of 
i^fculapius,  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
latter  of  thofe  deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the  patron  of  his  for- 
tunes, the  former  as  the  protector  of  his  health.    By  comparing 
the  prefent  remains  with  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building,  the  baths,  bedchamber,  the  atrium,  the  bci/il'ica-, 
and  the   Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  halls,   have  been 
defcribed  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  or  at  leaft  of  probability. 
Their  forms  were  various,  their  proportions  juft,  but  they  were 
all  attended  with  two  imperfe£tions,  very  repugnant  to  our  modern 
notions  of  tafte  and  conveniency.     Thefe   ftately   rooms  had 
neither  windows  nor  chimnies.    They   were   lighted   from  the 
top  (for  the  building  feems  to  have  confifted  of  no  more  than  one 
ftory),  and  they  received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes  that  were 
conveyed  along  the  walls.     The  range  of  principal  apartments 
was  protected  towards  the  fouth  weft,  by  a  portico  five  hundred  and 
feventeen  feet  long,  which  muft  have  formed  a  very  noble  and 
delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting  and  fculpture  were 
added  to  thofe  of  the  profpect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  folitary  country,  it 
would  have  been  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  time  ;  but  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  efcaped  the  rapacious  induftry  of  man.    The  village  of 
Afpalathus. I10,  and  long  afterwards  the  provincial  town  of  Spalatro, 
have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.    The  golden  gate  now  opens  into 
the  market  place.    St.  John  the  Baptift  has  ufurped  the  honours  of 
iEfculapius  ;  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathedral  church.    For  this  account 
of  Diocletian's  palace,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  an  ingenious 
artift  of  our  own  time  and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  car-  Decline  of 
ried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia       But  there  is  room  to  fufpect  that  the  arts' 
the  elegance  of  his  defigns  and  engraving  has  fomewhat  flattered 
the  objects  which  it  was  their  purpofe  to  reprefent.    We  are  in- 
formed by  a  more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller,  that  the  awful 

ruins 
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ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not  lefs  expreffive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
than  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian "ft    If  fuch  was  indeed  the  ftate  of  architecture,  we  mud  na- 
turally believe  that  painting  and  fculpture  had  experienced  a  ftill 
more  fenfible  decay.    The  practice  of  architecture  is  directed  by  a 
few  general  and  even  mechanical  rules.    But  fculpture,  and  above 
all,  painting,  propofe-to  themfelves  the  imitation  not  only  of  the 
forms  5rf  nature,  but  of  the  characters  and  paffions  of  the  human 
foul.    In  thofe  fublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  little 
avail,  unlefs  it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and  guided  by  the  moft  cor- 
rect tafte  and  observation. 
Of  letters.         It  is  almoft  unnecefl'ary  to  remark,  that  the  civil  diftractions  of 
the  empire,  the  licenfe  of  the  foldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  barbari- 
ans, and  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  had  proved  very  unfavourable 
to  genius  and  even  to  learning.    The  fucceffion  of  Illyrian  princes 
reftored  the  empire,  without  reftoring  the  fciences.    Their  mili- 
tary education  was  not  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of 
letters  ;  and  even  the  mind  of  Diocletian,  however  active  and 
capacious  in  bufinefs,  was  totally  uninformed  by  ftudy  or  fpecu- 
lation.    The  profeffions  of  law  and  phyfic  are  of  fuch  common 
ufe  and  certain  profit,   that  they  will  always  fecure  a  fufficient 
number  of  practitioners,  endowed  with  a  reafonable  degree  of  abili- 
ties and  knowledge  ;  but-  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ftudents  in 
thofe  two  faculties  appeal  to  any  celebrated  matters  who  flourifhed 
within  that  period.    The  voice  of  poetry  was  filent.    Hiftory  was 
reduced  to  dry  and  confufed  abridgments,  alike  deftitute  of  amufe- 
ment  and  instruction.    A  languid  and  affected  eloquence  was  ftill 
retained  in  the  pay  and  fervice  of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged 
not  any  arts  except  thofe  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of 
their  pride,  or  the  defence  of  their  power 
ThenewPla-      The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind,  is  marked, 
however,  by  the  rife  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  new  Platonicians. 
The  fchool  of  Alexandria  filenced  thofe  of  Athens ;  and  the  ancient 
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feels  enrolled  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  the  more  fafhionable 
teachers,  who  recommended  their  fyftem  by  a  new  method,  and  by 
their  manners.    Several  of  thefe  mafters,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Ame- 
lias, andPorphyry  I2+,  were  men  of  profound  thought  and  intenfe  ap- 
plication ;  but  by  miftaking  the  true  objecl:  of  philofophy,  their  la- 
bours contributed  much  lefs  to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human 
underftanding.     The  knowledge  that  is  fuited  to  our  fituation  and 
powers,  the  whole  compafs  of  moral,  natural,  and  mathematical  fcience, 
was  neglected  by  the  new  Platonicians  ;  whilft  they  exhaufted  their 
flrength  in  the  verbal  difputes  of  metaphyfics,  attempted  to  explore 
the  fecrets  of  the  invifible  world,  and  ftudied  to  reconcile  Ariftotle 
with  Plato,  on  fubjedts  of  which  both  thefe  philofophers  were  as 
ignorant  as  the  reft  of  mankind.    Confuming  their  reafon  in  thefe 
deep  but  unfubftantial  meditations,  their  minds  were  expofed  to 
illufions  of  fancy.    They  flattered  themfelves  that  they  pofTefled  the 
fecret  of  difengaging  the  foul  from  its  corporeal  prifon  ;  claimed  a 
familiar  intercourfe  with  daemons  and  fpirits,  and,  by  a  very  fingular 
revolution,  converted  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  into  that  of  magic. 
The  ancient  fages  had  derided  the  popular  fuperftition ;  after  dif- 
guifing  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence  of  allegory,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  became  its  moil  zealous  defenders. 
As  they  agreed  with  the  Chriflians  in  a  few  myfterious  points  of 
faith,  they  attacked  the  remainder  of  their  theological  fyftem  with 
all  the  fury  of  civil  war.    The  new  Platonicians  would  fcarcely  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  but  in  that  of  the  church  the 
mention  of  them  will  very  frequently  occur. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Troubles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death  of 
Conflantius. — Elevation  of  Conflantine  and  Maxentius. 
— Six  Emperors  at  the  fame  time. — Death  of  Max- 
imian  and  Galerius. — ViSlories  of  Conflantine  over 
Maxentius  and  Licinius. — Re-union  of  the  Empire 
under  the  authority  of  Conflantine. 

Period  of  civil  HPHE  balance  of  power  eftablifhed  by  Diocletian  fubfifted  no 
funon.nd  C°n*  longer  than  while  it  was  fuftained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous 

A.  D.305—  hand  0f  the  founder.  It  required  fuch  a  fortunate  mixture  of 
323.  _  * 

different  tempers  and  abilities,   as  could  fcarcely  be  found  or 
even  expected  a  fecond  time  ;    two  emperors  without  jealoufy, 
two  Caefars  without  ambition,  and  the  lame  general  intereft  inva- 
riably purfued  by  four  independent  princes.    The  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  fucceeded  by  eighteen   years  of 
difcord  and  confufion.     The  empire  was  afflicted  by  five  civil 
wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not  fo  much  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity  as  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  between  feveral  hoftile  monarchs* 
who,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  ftrove  to 
increafe  their  refpective  forces  at  the  expence  of  their  fubjects. 
Character  and      As  foon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  refigned  the  purple, 
Conftantius.    their  ftation,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  conftitution,  was 
filled  by  the  two  Caefars,  Conftantius  and  Galerius,  who  imme- 
diately afTumed  the  title  of  Auguftus       The  honours  of  feniority 
and  precedence  were  allowed  to  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  and 
he  continued,  under  a  new  appellation,  to  adminifter  his  ancient 
department  of  Gaul,   Spain,  and  Britain.     The  government  of 
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thofe  ample  provinces  was  fufficient.  to  exercife  his  talents,  and  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  moderation,  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  amiable  character  of  Conftantius,  and  his  fortunate 
fubjects  had  frequently  occafion  to  compare  the  virtues  of  their 
fovereign  with  the  paffions  of  Maximian,  and  even  with  the  arts  of 
Diocletian  \  Inftead  of  imitating  their  eaftern  pride  and  magni- 
ficence, Conftantius  preferved  the  modefty  of  a  Roman  prince. 
He  declared  with  unaffected  fincerity,  that  his  moft  valued  treafure 
was  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  then,  whenever  the  dignity  of 
the  throne  or  the  danger  of  the  ftate  required  any  extraordinary 
fupply,  he  could  depend  with  confidence  on  their  gratitude  and 
liberality  \  The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  fenfible 
of  his  worth  and  of  their  own  happinefs,  reflected  with  anxiety 
on  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  the  tender 
age  of  his  numerous  family,  the  iflue  of  his  fecond  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Maximian. 

The  ftern  temper  of  Galerius  was  caft  in  a  very  different  mould ;  0f  c 
and  while  he  commanded  the  efteem  of  his  fubjects,  he  feldom  con- 
defcended  to  folicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in  arms,  and  above 
all,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war,  had  elated  his  haughty  mind, 
which  was  naturally  impatient  of  a  fuperior,  or  even  of  an  equal. 
If  it  were  poflible  to  rely  on  the  partial  teftimony  of  an  injudicious 
writer,  we  might  afcribe  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  me- 
naces of  Galerius,  and  relate  the  .particulars  of  a  private  conver- 
fation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  the  former  difcQvered 
as  much  pufillanimity  as  the  latter  difplayed  ingratitude  and  arro- 
gance +.  But  thefe  obfcure  anecdotes  are  fufficiently  refuted  by  an 
impartial  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Diocletian.  What- 
ever might  otherwife  have  been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  appre- 
hended any  danger  from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good  lcnfe 
would  have  inftructed  him  to  prevent  the  ignominious  conteft ;  and 
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as  he  had  held  the  fcepter  with  glory,  he  would  have  refigned  it 
without  difgrace. 

The  two  C*.      After  the  elevation  of  Confcantius  and  Galerius  to  the  rank  of 

fars,  Severus  "~  **• 

andMaximiiu  Augiifli^  two  new  Ccefars  were  required  to  fupply  their  place,  and 
to  complete  the  fyftem  of  the  imperial  government.  Diocletian 
was  fincerely  defirous  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the  world  . 
he  confidered  Galerius,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  as  the 
firmeft  fupport  of  his  family  and  of  the  empire  ;  and  he  confented, 
without  reluctance,  that  his  fucceflbr  mould  aflume  the  merit  as  well 
as  the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.    It  was  fixed  without 
confulting  the  intereft  or  inclination  of  the  princes  of  the  Weft. 
Each  of  them  had  a  fon  who  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  who  might  have  been  deemed  the  mod  natural  candidates  for 
the  vacant  honour.    But  the  moderate  Conftantius  was  not  difpofed 
to  affert  his  claims  by  arms,  and  the  impotent  refentment  of 
Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.    The  two  perfons  whom 
Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Csefar,  were  much  better  fuited 
to  ferve  the  views  of  his  ambition;  and  their  principal  recom- 
mendation feems  to  have  confifted  in  the  want  of  merit  or  perfonal 
eonfequence.    The  firft  of  thefe  was  Daza,  or,  as  he  was  after- 
ward* called,  Maximin,  whofe  mother  was  the  lifter  of  Galerius. 
The  unexperienced  youth  ftill  betrayed  by  his  manners  and  lan- 
guage his  ruftic  education,  when,  to  his  own  aftoniftiment  as  well  as 
that  of  the  world,  he  was  inverted  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple,  ex- 
alted to  the  dignity  of  Csefar,  and  intruded  with  the  fovereign 
command  of  Egypt  and  Syria  *.    At  the  fame  time,  Severus, 
a  faithful  fervant,  addicted  to  pleafure,  but  not  incapable  of  bufi- 
nefs,  was  fent  to  Milan,  to  receive  from  the  reluctant  hands  of 
Maximian  the  Caefarean  ornaments,  and  the  poffeflion  of  Italy  and 
Africa 6.    According  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  Severus 
acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  weftern  emperor  ;  but  he  was 
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abfolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  benefactor  Galerius,  who, 
referving  to  himfelf  the  intermediate  countries  from  the  confines  of 
Italy  to  thofe  of  Syria,  firmly  eftablifhed  his  power  over  three 
fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confidence,  that  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  Conftantius  would  leave  him  fole  mafter  of  the 
Roman  world,  we  are  affured  [that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind 
a  long  fuccefiion  of  future  princes,  and  that  he  meditated  his  own 
retreat  from  public  life,  after  he  fhould  have  accomplifhed  a  glorious 
reign  of  about  twenty  years  7. 

But  within  lefs  than  eighteen  months,  two  unexpected  revolutions  Ambition  of 

Galerius  dif- 

overturned  the  ambitious  fchemes  of  Galerius.  The  hopes  of  unit-  appointed  by 
ing  the  wefiern  provinces  to  his  empire,  were  difappointed  by  the  tions?^  U 

elevation  of  Conftantine,  whilft  Italy  and  Africa  were  loft  by  the 

c 

fuccefsful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 

I.  The  fame  of  Conftantine  has  rendered  pofterity  attentive  to  the  B}nh>  educa- 

.  .  li°n>  and  ef- 

moft  minute  circumftances  of  his  life  and  actions.    The  place  of  capeofCon- 
his  birth,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena,  have  been  a?!) "274.. 
the  fubject  not  only  of  literary  but  of  national  difputes.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  recent   tradition,  which  affigns  for  her  father,  a 
Britifh  king,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  Helena  was  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper  8;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  may  defend 
the  legality  of  her  marriage,  againft  thofe  who  have  reprefented  her 
as  the  concubine  of  Conftantius  9.    The  great  Conftantine  was  moft 
probably  born  at  NahTus,  in  Dacia  ,0,   and  it  is  not  furprifing, 
that  in  a  family  and  province  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  profeflion  of 
arms,  the  youth  fhould  difcover  very  little  inclination  to  improve  his 
mind  by  the  acquifition  of  knowledge".    He  was  about  eigh-  A.'D.  292. 
teen  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Csefar ; 
but  that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his  mother's  divorce; 
and  the  fplendor  of  an  imperial  alliance  reduced  the  fon  of  Helena 
to  a  ftate  of  difgrace  and  humiliation.    Inftead  of  following  Con- 
ftantins  into  the  Weft,  he  remained  in  the  fervice  of  Diocletian, 
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fignalifed  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  and  gradually 
rofe  to  the  honourable  ftation  of  a  tribune  of  the  firft  order.  The 
figure  of  Conftantine  was  tall  and  majeftic ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all 
his  exercifes,  intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peace;  in  his  whole  con- 
duel,  the  active  fpirit.of  youth  was  tempered  by  habitual  prudence  ; 
and  while  his  mind  was  engrofled  by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold 
and  infenfible  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure.    The  favour  of  the 
people  and  foldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for 
the  rank  of  Cazfar,  feryed  only  to  exafperate  the  jealoufy  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  though  prudence  might  reftrain  him  from  exercifing 
any  open  violence,  an  abfolute  monarch  is  feldom  at  a  lofs  how  to 
execute  a  fure  and  fecret  revenge11.     Every  hour  increafed  the 
danger  of  Conftantine,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  father,  who,  by 
repeated  letters,  exprefled  the  warmeft  defire  of  embracing  his  fon. 
For  fome  time  the  policy  of  Galerius  fupplied  him  with  delays 
and  excufes,  but  it  was  impoflible  long  to  refufe  fo  natural  a  requeft 
of  his  aflbciate,  without  maintaining  his  refufal  by  arms.  The 
permiffion  for  the  journey  was  reluctantly  granted,  and  whatever 
precautions  the  emperor  might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return, 
the  confequences  of  which,  he,  with  fo  much  reafon,  apprehended* 
they  were  effectually  difappointed  by  the  incredible  diligence  of 
Conftantine        Leaving  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he 
travelled  poft  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,.  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,  and  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  reached 
the  port  of  Boulogne,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was 
preparing  to  embark  for  Britain  "4. 
Death  of  The  Britifh  expedition,  and  an  eafy  victory  over  the  barbarians 

andelevarion  of  Caledonia,  were  the  laft  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius. 
tins".0"  ended  his  life  in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months 

jtilyV        a^ter  ^e  ^a<^  anr*ume(i  tne  title  of  Auguftus,  and  almoft  fourteen 
years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ccefar, 
His  death  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  elevation  of  Conftan- 
tine,. 
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tine.  The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  fucceffion  are  fo  very  familiar, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  confider  them  as  founded,  not  only  in 
reafon,  but  in  nature  itfelf.  Our  imagination  readily  transfers  the  fame 
principles  from  private  property  to  public  dominion  :  and  whenever  a 
virtuous  father  leaves  behind  him  a  fon  whofe  merit  feems  to  juftify 
the  efteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the  people,  the  joint  influence  of 
prejudice  and  of  affection  operates  with  irrefiftible  weight.  The 
flower  of  the  weftern  armies  had  followed  Conftantius  into  Britain, 
and  the  national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of  their  hereditary 
chieftains  IS.  The  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  af- 
furance  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  acquiefce  in  their  no- 
mination, were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions  by  the  adherents 
of  Conftantine.  The  foldiers  were  afked,  Whether  they  could  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  between  the  honour  of  placing  at  their  head  the 
worthy  fon  of  their  beloved  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely 
expecting  the.  arrival  of  fome  obfeure  ftranger  on  whom  it  might 
pleafe  the  fovereign  of  Afia  to  beftow  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
the  Weft.  It  was  infinuated  to  them,  that  gratitude  and  liberality 
held  a  diftinguifhed  place  among  the  virtues  of  Conftantine ;  nor 
4id  that  artful  prince  fhew  himfelf  to  the  troops,  till  they  were 
prepared  to  falute  him  with  the  names  of  Auguftus  and  Emperor^ 
The  throne  was  the  object;  of  his  defires  ;  and  had  he  been  lefs  ac- 
tuated by  ambition,  it  was  his  only  means  of  fafety.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  fentiments  of  Galerius,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  apprized,  that  if  he  wifhed  to  live  he  muft  determine  to 
reign.  The  decent  and  even  obftinate  refiftance  which  he  chofe  to 
affect  l6,  was  contrived  to  juftify  his  ufurpation  ;  nor  did  he  yield 
to  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he  had  provided  the  proper 
materials  for  a  letter,  which  he  immediately  difpatched  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft.  Conftantine  informed  him  of  the  melancholy 
event  of  his  father's  death,  modeftly  aflerted  his  natural  claim  to 

the 
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the  fucceflion,  and  refpecTfully  lamented,  that  the  affectionate  vio- 
lence of  his  troops  had  not  permitted  him  to  folicit  the  imperial 
purple  in  the  regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  firft  emotions 
of  Galerius  were  thofe  of  furprife,  difappointment,  and  rage ;  and 
as  he  could  feldom  reftrain  his  paffions,  he  loudly  threatened,  that 
he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter  and  the  meffenger. 
Heisacknow-  But  his  refentment  infenfibly  fubfided  ;  and  when  he  recolle&ed  the 
lefiufwhc?3"  doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he  had  weighed  the  character  and 
gives  him      ftrength  of  his  adverfary,  he  confented  to  embrace  the  honourable 

only  the  title  0 

ofCaefar,  and  accommodation  which  the  prudence  of  Conftantine  had  left  open  to 

that  of  Au-  .  . 

guftustoSe-  him.  Without  either  condemning  or  ratifying  the  choice  of  the 
Britifh  army,  Galerius  accepted  the  fon  of  his  deceafed  colleague, 
as  the  fovereign  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  j  but  he  gave 
him  only  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Roman 
princes,  whilft  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Auguftus  on  his 
favourite  Severus.  The  apparent  harmony  of  the  empire  was  ftrll 
preferved,  and  Conftantine,  who  already  poflefled  the  fubftance, 
expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  ho- 
nours of  fupreme  power  17 . 
Thei  rothers  The  children  of  Conftantius  by  his  fecond  marriage  were  fix  in 
Conftantine,  number,  three  of  either  fex,  and  whofe  imperial  defcent  might 
have  folicited  a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraction  of  the  fon  of 
Helena.  But  Conftantine  was  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time  when  the 
eldeft  of  his  brothers  could  not  poflibly  be  more  than  thirteen  years 
old.  His  claim  of  fuperior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratified  by 
the  dying  emperor  l8.  In  his  laft  moments,  Conftantius  bequeathed 
to  his  eldeft  fon  the  care  of  the  fafety  as  well  as  greatnefs  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  conjuring  him  to  afliime  both  the  authority  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  father  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Theodora.  Their 
liberal  education,  advantageous  marriages,  the  fecure  dignity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate  with  which  they  were  in- 
verted, 
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vefted,  atteft  the  fraternal  affection  of  Conftantine ;  and  as  thofe 
princes  poffefled  a  mild  and  grateful  difpofition,  they  fubmitted  with- 
out reluctance  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune  ,?. 

II.  The  ambitious  fpirit  of  Galerius  was  fcarcely  reconciled  to  the  Difcontentof 

r> i  11*  •  r  the  Romans 

difappointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic  provinces,  before  the  attheappre- 
unexpected  lofs  of  Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well  as  power  in  a  taxes.0"0 
Hill  more  fenfible  part.  The  long  abfence  of  the  emperors  had 
filled  Rome  with  difcontent  and  indignation  ;  and  the  people  gra- 
dually difcovered,  that  the  preference  given  to  Nicomedia  and  Milan, 
was  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  particular  inclination  of  Diocletian, 
but  to  the  permanent  form  of  government  which  he  had  inftituted. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few  months  after  his  abdication,  his  fuccef- 
fors  dedicated,  under  his  name,  thofe  magnificent  baths,  whofe 
ruins  ftill  fupply  the  ground  as  well  as  the  materials  for  fo  many 
churches  and  convents  *°.  The  tranquillity  of  thofe  elegant 
recefles  of  eafe  and  luxury,  was  difturbed  by  the  impatient 
murmurs  of  the  Romans  ;  and  a  report  was  infenfibly  circu- 
lated, that  the  fums  expended  in  erecting  thofe  buildings,  would 
foon  be  required  at  their  hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of 
Galerius,  or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  had  induced  him 
to  make  a  very  ftrict  and  rigorous  inquifition  into  the  property  of 
his  fubje&s  for  the  purpofe  of  a  general  taxation,  both  on  their 
lands  and  on  their  perfons.  A  very  minute  furvey  appears  to  have 
been  taken  of  their  real  eftates  ;  and  wherever  there  was  the  flighteft 
fufpicion  of  concealment,  torture  was  very  freely  employed  to  ob- 
tain a  fincere  declaration  of  their  perfonal  wealth  The  privir 
leges  which  had  exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces, 
were  no  longer  regarded  :  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  al- 
ready began  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  fettle  the  pro- 
portion of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when  the  fpirit  of  freedom  had 
been  utterly  extinguished,  the  tameft  fubjects  have  fometimes  ven- 
tured to  refill  an  unprecedented  invafion  of  their  property;  but  on 
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this  occafion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by  the  infult,  and  the  fenfe 
of  private  intereft  was  quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The 
conquer!  of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  had  delivered 
the  Roman  people  from  the  weight  of  perfonal  taxes.  Though 
they  had  experienced  every  form  of  defpotifm,  they  had  now  en- 
joyed that  exemption  near  five  hundred  years ;  nor  could  they  pa- 
tiently brook  the  infolence  of  an  Hlyrian  peafant,  who,  from  his 
"diftant  refidence  in  Aria,  prefumed  to  number  Rome  among  the  tri- 
butary cities  of  his  empire.    The  rifing  fury  of  the  people  was  en- 
couraged by  the  authority,  or  at  leaft  the  connivance,  of  the  fenate; 
and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  reafon  to 
apprehend  their  own  diflblution,  embraced  fo  honourable  a  pretence, 
and  declared  their  readinefs  to  draw  their  fwords  in  the  fervice  of 
their  oppreffed  country.    It  was  the  wifti,  and  it  foon  became  the 
hope,  of  every  citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy  their  foreign 
tyrants,  they  fhould  elect,  a  prince  who,  by  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence, and  by  his  maxims  of  government,  might  once  more  deferve 
the  title  of  Roman  emperor.    The  name,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of 
Maxentius,  determined  in  his  favour  the  popular  enthufiafm. 
Maxenuus         Maxentius  was  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  and  he  had 
peror  at       married  the  daughter  of  Galerius.    His  birth  and  alliance  feemed 
a°d?3c6.     to  offer  him  the  faireft  promife  of  fucceeding  to  the  empire;  but 
28thOdtober.  .j^g  (Vjces  an(j  incapacity  procured  him  the  fame  exclufion  from 

•  the  dignity  of  Casfar,  which  Conftantine  had  deferved  by  a  danger- 
ous fuperiority  of  merit.  The  policy  of  Galerius  preferred  fuch 
alTociates,  as  would  neither  difgrace  the  choice,  nor  difpute  the  com- 
mands of  their  benefactor.  An  obfeure  ftranger  was  therefore 
raifed  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the  fon  of  the  late  emperor  of 

*  the  Weft  was  left  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa 
a  few  miles  diftant  from,  the  capital.  The  gloomy  paflions  of  his 
foul,  fhame,  vexation,  and  rage,  were  inflamed  by  envy  on  the 
,news  of  .Conftaxitinc's  fuccelsj  but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived 

with 
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with  the  public  difcontent,  and  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  unite  his 
perfonal  injury  and  pretentions  with  the  caufe  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   Two  Praetorian  tribunes  and  a  commifTary  of  provifions  under- 
took the  management  of  the  confpiracy  ;  and  as  every  order  of 
men  was  actuated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  the  immediate  event  was  nei- 
ther doubtful  not  difficult.    The  praefect  of  the  city,  and  a  few 
magistrates,  who  maintained  their  fidelity  to  Severus,  were  maffa- 
cred  by  the  guards  ;   and  Maxentius,  inverted  with  the  imperial 
ornaments,  was  acknowledged  by  the  applauding  fenate  and  people 
as  the  protector  of  the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.    It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Maximian  was  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  confpi- 
racy; but  as  foon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  at  Rome,  Marimiaii 
the  old  emperor  broke  from  the  retirement  where  the  authority  of  purple!" 1 
Diocletian  had  condemned  him  to  pafs  a  life  of  melancholy  foli- 
tude,  and  concealed  his  returning  ambition  under  the  difguife  of  pa- 
ternal tendernefs.    At  the  requeft  of  his  fon  and  of  the  fenate,  he 
condefcended  to  reafTume  the  purple.    His  ancient  dignity,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  fame  in  arms,  added  ftrength  as  well  as  reputation 
to  the  party  of  Maxentius  2\ 

According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,  of  his  colleague,  Defeat  ard 

cccith  of* 

the  emperor  Severus  immediately  haftened  to  Rome,  in  the  full  Severus, 
confidence,  that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity,  he  mould  eafily  fup- 
prefs  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  commanded  by  a  licen- 
tious youth.    But  he  found  on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city  fhut 
againft  him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  experienced 
general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own  troops  without 
fpirit  or  affection.    A  large  body  of  Moors  deferted  to  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  promife  of  a  large  donative ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian  in  his  African  war,  preferring 
the  natural  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  allegiance. 
Anulinus,  the  Praetorian  prazfect,  declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  Max- 
entius, and  drew  after  him  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  troops, 
Vol.  I.  Ggg  accuftomed 
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accuflomed  to  obey  his  commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expreflion 
of  an  orator,  recalled  her  armies,  and  the  unfortunate  Severus,  deftitute 
of  force  and  of  counfel,  retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation 
to  Ravenna.  Here  he  might  for  fome  time  have  been  fafe.  The 
fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to  refift  the  attempts,  and  the 
morafles  that  furrounded  the  town,  were  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  fea,  which  Scvcrus  commanded 
with  a  powerful  licet,  fecured  him  an  incxhaufliblc  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which,  on  the  re- 
turn of  fpring,  would  advance  to  his  affifta nee  from  IHyricum  and 
the  Eaft.  Maximian,  who  conducted  the  fiege  in  perfon,  was 
foon  convinced  that  he  might  wafle  his  time  and  his  army  in  the 
fruitlcfs  cnterprife,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  cither  from 
force  or  famine.  With  an  art  more  fuitable  to  the  character  of 
Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  he  directed  his  attack,  not  fo  much 
again!!  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  as  againft  the  mind  of  Severus.  The 
treachery  which  he  had  experienced,  difpofed  that  unhappy  prince 
to  diflruft  the  mod  fincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  The  emif- 
faries  of  Maximian  eafily  perfuaded  his  credulity,  that  a  confpiracy 
was  formed  to  betray  the  town,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  difcretion  of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to 
accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  was  at  firft  re- 
ceived with  humanity,  and  treated  with  refped;.  Maximian  con- 
ducted the  captive  emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  moft  folemn 
aiTurances  that  he  had  fecured  his  life  by  the  refignation  of  the 
purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain  only  an  eafy  death  and  an  impe- 
A.  D.  307.  rial  funeral.  When  the  fentence  was  fignified  to  him,  the  manner 
tofbruary.  ^  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own  choice  ;  he  preferred  the  favour- 
ite mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins  :  and  as  foon  as 
he  expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  iepulchre  which  had  been 
conftructcd  for  the  family  of  Gallienus  t3. 

Though 
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Though  the  characters  of  Conftantine  and  Maxcntius  had  very  Maximian 

givei  his 

little  affinity  with  each  other,  their  fituation  and  intereft  were  the  daughter 
fame  ;  and  prudence  leemed  to  require  that  they  mould  unite  their  thctk'eof 
forces  againft  the  common  enemy.    Notwithstanding  the  fuperiority  °o  c3un- ' 
of  his  age  and  dignity,   the  indefatigahle  Maximian  pafTed  the  ^nep 
Alps,  and  courting  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  fovereign  of  Gaul,  3lft^larch- 
carried  with  him  his  daughter  Faufla  as  the  pledge  of  the  new 
alliance.    The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  magnificence  ;  and  the  ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian, 
who  again  alferted  his  claim  to  the  weftern  empire,  conferred  on 
his  fon-in-law  and  ally  the  title  of  Auguftus.    By  confenting  to 
receive  that  honour  from  Maximian,  Conftantine  feemed  to  embrace 
the  caufe  of  Rome  and  of  the  fenatc  ;  but  his  profemons  were  am- 
biguous, and  his  afliftance  flow  and  ineffectual.    He  confidcred 
■with  attention  the  approaching  contefl  between  the  matters  of  Italy 
and  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  and  was  prepared  to  confult  his  own 
fafety  or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war  ** 

The  importance  of  the  occafion  called  for  the  prefence  and  abi-  Galerius  in- 
lities  of  Galerius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  collected  from 
Illyricum  and  the  Eaft,  he  entered  Italy,  refolved  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Severus,  and  to  chaftife  the  rebellious  Romans  ;  or,  as  he 
expreffed  his  intentions,  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian,  to 
extirpate  the  fenatc,  and  to  deflroy  the  people  by  the  fword.  But 
the  {kill  of  Maximian  had  concerted  a  prudent  fyftcm  of  defence. 
The  invader  found  every  place,  hoftile,  fortified,  and  inacccffiblc  ; 
and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni,  within  fixty  miles 
of  Rome,  his  dominion  in  Italy  was  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  camp.  Senfible  of  the  increafing  difficulties  of  his 
enterprife,  the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  firft  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation,  and  difpatched  two  of  his  molt  confidcrablc  officers 
to  tempt  the  Roman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference  and  the 
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declaration  of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who  might  obtain 
more  from  his  liberality  than  he  could  hope  from  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war  lf.    The  offers  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firm- 
nefs,  his  perfidious  friendfhip  refufed  with  contempt,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  difcovered,  that,  unlefs  he  provided  for  his  fafety 
by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  the  fate  of 
Severus.    The  wealth,  which  the  Romans  defended  againft  his  ra- 
pacious tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his  deftruction.  The 
name  of  Maximian,  the  popular  arts  of  his  fon,  the  fecret  diftri- 
bution  of  large  fums,  and  the  promife  of  flill  more  liberal  rewards,, 
checked  the  ardour  and  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  lllyrian  le- 
gions ;  and  when  Galerius  at  length  gave  the  fignal  of  the  retreat, 
it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on  his  veterans  not 
to  defert  a  banner  which  had  fo  often  conducted  them  to  victory 
and  honour.    A  contemporary  writer  afiigns  two  other  caufes  for 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  ;  but  they  are  both  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  a  cautious  hiftorian  will  fcarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.  We 
are  told  that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect:  notion  of 
the  greatnefs  of  Rome  by  the  cities  of  the  Eaft,  with  which  he  wa3 
acquainted,  found  his  forces   inadequate  to  the   fiege  of  that 
immenfe  capital.    But  the  extent  of  a  city  ferves  only  to  render 
it  more  acceffible  to  the  enemy ;  Rome  had  long  fince  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fubmit  on  the  approach  of  a  conqueror  ;  nor  could  the 
temporary  enthufiafm  of  the  people  have  long  contended  with 
the  difcipline  and  valour  of  the  legions.     We  are  likewife  in- 
formed, that  the  legions  themfelves  were  ftruck  with  horror  and 
remorfe,  and  that  thofe  pious  fons  of  the  republic  refufed  to  vio- 
late the  fanctity.  of  their  ancient  parent l6.    But  when  we  recollect 
with  how  much  eafe  in  the  more  ancient  civil  war,  the  zeal  of 
party,  and  the  habits  of  military  obedience,  had  converted  the 
native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her  moft  implacable  enemies,  we: 
lhall  be  inclined  to  diftruft  this  extreme  delicacy  of  ftrangers  and 
2.  barbarians 
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barbarians  who  had  never  beheld  Italy  till  they  entered  it  in  a  ho- 
ftile  manner.  Had  they  not  been  reftrained  by  motives  of  a  more 
interefted  nature,  they  would  probably  have  anfwered  Galerius  in 
the  words  of  Cazfar's  veterans  :  "  If  our  general  willies  to  lead  us 
'•'  to  the  banks  of  theTyber,  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp. 
"  Whatfoever  walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground, 
"  our  hands  are  ready  to  work  the  engines :  nor  mail  we  hefitate, 
"  mould  the  name  of  the  devoted  city  be  Rome  itfelf."  Thefe  are 
indeed  the  expreffions  of  a  poet ;  but  of  a  poet  who  had  diligently 
confulted  both  hiftory  and  human  nature  27. 

The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibited  a  very  melancholy  proof  of  His  retreat;, 
their  difpofition  by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their 
retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravi£hed,  they  plundered,  they 
drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians,  they  burnt  the 
villages  through  which  they  paded,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
deftroy  the  country,  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
fubdue.  During  the  whole  march,  Maxentius  hung  on  their  rear, 
but  he  very  prudently  declined  a  general  engagement  with  thofe 
brave  and  defperate  veterans.  His  father  had  undertaken  a  fecond 
journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  perfuading  Confrantine,  who 
had  aflembled  an  army  on  the  frontier,  to  join  the  purfuit  and  to 
complete  the  victory.  But  the  actions  of  Conftantine  were  guided 
by  reafon  and  not  by  refentment.  He  perfifted  in  the  wife  refo- 
lution  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  the  divided  empire,  and 
he  no  longer  hated  Galerius,  when  that  afpiring  prince  had  ceafed. 
to  be  an  object  of  terror  28. 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  moft  fufceptible  of  the  fterner  Elevation  oF 
paffions,  but  it  was  not  however  incapable  of  a  fi  ncere  and  lading  rank  of  Au- 
friendfhip.     Licinius,  whofe  manners  as  well  as  character  were  a"d.'«o7. 
not  unlike  his  own,  feems  to  have  engaged  both  his  affection  and  NovemberiI» 
efteem.    Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier  period 
perhaps  of  their  youth  and  obfeurity.    It  had  been  cemented  by 

the- 
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the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life ;  they  had  advanced, 
almbft  by  equal  fteps,  through  the  fucceffive  honours  of  the  fer- 
vice,  and  as  foon  as  Galerius  was  inverted  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  he  feems  to  have  conceived  the  defign  of  raifing  his  com- 
panion to  the  fame  rank  with  himfelf.  During  the  fhort  period  of 
his  profperity  he  confidered  the  rank  of  Csefar  as  unworthy  of 
the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rather  chofc  to  referve  for  him 
the  place  of  Conftantius,  and  the  empire  of  the  Weft.  While  the 
emperor  was  employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  intrufted  his  friend 
with  the  defence  of  the  Danube;  and  immediately  after  his  return 
from  that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  inverted  Licinius  with  the 
vacant  purple  of  Severus,  refigning  to  his  immediate  command 

imfn°fMaX"  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  29.  The  news  of  his  promotion  was  no 
fooner  carried  into  the  Eart,  than  Maximin,  who  governed  or  rather 
opprefled  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  betrayed  his  envy 
and  difcontent,  difdained  the  inferior  name  of  Csefar,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacted, 
almoft  by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Auguftus  50.  For  the  firft, 
and  indeed  for  the  laft  time,  the  Roman  world  was  adminiftered  by 

Six  emperors,  fix  emperors.    In  the  Weft,  Conftantine  and  Maxentius  affected  to 

A.D.  308.  reverence  tneir  father  Maximian.  In  the  Eart,  Licinius  and 
Maximin  honoured  with  more  real  confideration  their  benefactor 
Galerius.  The  oppofition  of  intereft,  and  the  memory  of  a  recent 
war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hoftile  powers  ;  but  their 
mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned 
reconciliation,  till  the  deaths  of  the  elder  princes,  of  Maximian, 
and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  views 
and  paffions  of  their  furviving  affociates. 

Misfortunes        When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated   the  empire,  the 

of  Maximian.  #  # 

venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded  his  philoiophic  moderation. 
When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  leaft  encouraged,  a  civil  war, 
they  returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotifm,  and  gently  cen- 
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fured  that  love  of  eafe  and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn  him 
from  the  public  fervice  3I.    But  it  was  impoflible,  that  minds  like 
thofe  of  Maximian  and  his  fon,  could  long  poflefs  in  harmony  an 
undivided    power.     Maxentius  confidered  himfelf  as  the  legal 
fovereign  of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  fenate  and  people ;  nor 
would  he  endure  the  controul  of  his  father,  who  arrogantly  de- 
clared,   that  by  his  name  and  abilities  the  rafh  youth  had  been 
eftablimed  on  the  throne.    The  caufe  was  folemnly  pleaded  before 
the  Praetorian  guards,  and  thofe  troops  who  dreaded  the  feverity  of 
the  old  emperor  efpoufed  the  party  of  Maxentius  ?s.    The  life  and 
freedom  of  Maximian  were  however  refpected,  and  he  retired  from 
Italy  into  Illyricum,  affecting  to  lament  the  part,  and  fecretly  con- 
triving new  mifchiefs.    But  Galerius,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  character,  foon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  dominions,  and 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  difappointed  Maximian  was  the  court  of  his 
fon-in-law  Conftantine  5J.    He  was  received  with  refpect  by  that 
artful  prince,  and  with  the  appearance  of  filial  tendernefs  by  the 
emprefs  Faufta.    That  he  might  remove  every  fufpicion,  he  re- 
figned  the  imperial  purple  a  fecond  time  5%  profefling  himfelf  at 
length  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  greatnefs  and  ambition.  Had 
he  perfevered  in  this  refolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with 
lefs  dignity  indeed  than  in  his  firft  retirement,  yet,  however,  with 
comfort  and  reputation.    But  the  near  profpect  of  a  throne,  brought 
back  to  his  remembrance  the  ftate  from  whence  he  was  fallen,  and 
he  refolved,  by  a  defperate  effort,  either  to  reign  or   to  perifh. 
An  incurfion  of  the  Franks  had  fummoned  Conftantine,   with  a 
part  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  were  ftationed  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Gaul,  which 
lay  expofed  to  the  enterprifes  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  treafure  was  depofited  in  the  city  of  Aries.  Maximian 
cither  craftily  invented,  or  haftily  credited  a  vain  report  of  the 
death  of  Conllantine.    Without  hefitation  he  afcended  the  throne, 
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feized  the  treafure,  and Scattering  it  with  his  accuftomed  profufion 
among  the  foldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before  he  could 
eftablifh  his  authority,  or  finifh  the  negociation  which  he  appears 
to  have  entered  into  with  his  fon  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Con- 
ftantine  defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  firft  news  of  his  perfidy  and 
ingratitude,  that  prince  returned  by  rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Saone,  embarked  on  the  laft  mentioned  river  at  Chalons, 
and  at  Lyons,  trufting  himfelf  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with  a  military  force  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  Maximian  to  refift,  and  which  fcarcely  permitted  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Marfeilles.  The  narrow  neck 
of  land  which  joined  that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  againft 
the  befiegers,  whilft  the  fea  was  open,  either  for  the  efcape  of 
Maximian,  or  for  the  fuccours  of  Maxentius,  if  the  latter  mould 
chufe  to  difguife  his  invafion  of  Gaul,  under  the  honourable 
pretence  of  defending  a  diftrefled,  or  as  he  might  allege,  an 
injured  father.  Apprehenfive  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  delay, 
Conftantine  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  aflault ;  but  the  fcaling 
ladders  were  found  too  fhort  for  the  height  of  the  walls,  and 
Marfeilles  might  have  fuftained  as  long  a  fiege  as  it  formerly  did 
againft  the  arms  of  Caslar,  if  the  garrifon,  confcious  either  of  their 
fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  purchafed  their  pardon  by  de- 
Hi's  death.  livering  up  the  city  and  the  perfon  of  Maximian.  A  fecret  but 
.Feb?uary.°'  irrevocable  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  the  ufurper, 
he  obtained  only  the  fame  favour  whkh  he  had  indulged  to  Se- 
verus,  and  it  was  publifhed  to  the  world,  that,  opprefted  by  the 
remorfe  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  ftrangled  himfelf  with  his 
own  hands.  After  he  had  loft  the  aftiftance,  and  difdained  the 
moderate  counlels,  of  Diocletian,  the  fecond  period  of  his  active  life 
•was  a  feries  of  public  calamities  and  perfonal  mortifications,  which 
were  terminated,  in  about  three  years,  by  an  ignominious  death. 

He 
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He  deferved  his  fate ;  but  we  mould  find  more  reafon  to  applaud 
the  humanity  of  Conftantine,  if  he  had  fpared  an  old  man,  the 
benefactor  of  his  father,  and  the  father  of  hi6  wife.  During  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  tranfaction,  it  appears  that  Faufta  fa- 
crificed  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  her  conjugal  duties  3S. 

The  lad  years  of  Galerius  were  lefs  fhameful  and  unfortunate,  Death  of 
and  though  he  had  filled  with  more  glory  the  fubordinate  ftation  of  a.  D." 3§k. 
Caefar,  than  the  fuperior  rank  of  Auguftus,  he  preferred,  till  the  May' 
moment  of  his  death,  the  firft  place  among  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  furvived  his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years,  and  wifely 
relinquifhing  his  views  of  univerfal  empire,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  and  to  the  execution  of  fome  works  of 
public  utility,  among  which  we  may  diftinguifh  the  difcharging 
into  the  Danube  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelfo,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  immenfe  forefts  that  encompaffed  it ;  an  opera- 
tion which  reftored  an  extenfive  country  to  the  ufe  of  his  Pannonian 
fubjects  ?6.    His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering 
diforder.    His  body,  fwelled  by  an  intemperant  courfe  of  life  to  an 
unwieldy  corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by 
innumerable  fwarms  of  thofe  infects,  who  have  given  their  name 
to  a  moft  loathfome  difeafe  37 ;  but  as  Galerius  had  offended  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  party  among  his  fubje&s,  his  fufFerings,  inftead  of 
exciting  their  companion,  have  been  celebrated  as  the  vifible  effects  of 
divine  juftice  '8.  He  had  no  fooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nicomedia,  His  domi- 
than  the  two  emperors  who  were  indebted  for  their  purple  to  his  favour}  between  Max- 
began  to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  difputing  or  I™1?  .2nd 
of  dividing  the  dominions  which  he  had  left  without  a  matter.  They 
were  perfuaded  however  to  defift  from  the  former  delign,  and  to 
agree  in  the  latter.    The  provinces  of  Alia  fell  to  the  mare  of 
Maximin,  and  thofe  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion  of  Licinius. 
The  Hellefpont  and  the  Thracian  Bofphonis  formed  their  mu- 
tual boundary,  and  the  banks  of  thofe  narrow  feas,  which  flowed 
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in  the  might  of  the  Roman  world,  were  covered  with  foldiers,  with 
arms,  and  with  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  of 
Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  emperors  to  four.  The  fenfe 
of  their  true  intereft  foon  connected  Licinius  and  Conftantine  ;  a 
fecret  alliance  was  concluded  between  Maximin  and  Maxentius,  and 
their  unhappy  fubjects  expected  with  terror  the  bloody  confequences 
of  their  inevitable  diffenfions,  which  were  no  longer  reftrained 
by  the  fear  or  the  refpect  which  they  entertained  for  Galerius  39. 
Adminirtra-       Among  fo  many  crimes  and   misfortunes  occafioned  by  the 

tion  of  Con-  J 

ftantine  in  paffions  of  the  Roman  princes,  there  is  fome  pleafure  in  difcovering 
a.d.  306—  a  fingle  action  which  may  be  afcnbed  to  their  virtue.  In  the 
fixth  year  of  his  reign  Conftantine  vifited  the  city  of  Autun,  and 
generoufly  remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the  fame 
time  the  proportion  of  their  afleflment,  from  twenty-five  to  eighteen 
thoufand  perfons,  fubject  to  the  capitation  40.  Yet  even  this 
indulgence  affords  the  moft  unqueftionable  proof  of  the  public 
mifery.  This  tax  was  fo  extremely  oppreffive,  either  in  itfelf 
or  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  that  whilft  the  revenue  was 
increafed  by  extortion,  it  was  diminifiSed  by  defpair  :  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  was  left  uncultivated  ;  and  great 
numbers  of  the  provincials  rather  chofe  to  live  as  exiles  and 
outlaws,  than  to  fupport  the  weight  of  civil  fociety.  It  is 
but  too  probable  that  the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a  par- 
tial act  of  liberality,  one  among  the  many  evils  which  he  had 
caufed  by  his  general  maxims  of  adminiftration.  But  even  thofe 
maxims  were  lefs.  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  neceffity.  And  if 
we  except  the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Conftantine  in  Gaul 
feems  to  have  been  the  moft  innocent  and  even  virtuous  period  of 
his  life.  The  provinces  were  protected  by  his  prefence  from  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his 
active  valour.  After  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni,  feveral  of  their  princes  were  expofed  by  his  order  to  the 
3  wild 
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wild  beads  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and  the  people  feem 
to  have  enjoyed  the  fpectacle,  without  difcovering,  in  fuch  a 
treatment  of  royal  captives,  any  thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  nations  or  of  humanity  4". 

The  virtues  of  Conftantine  were  rendered  more  illuftrious  by  the  Tyranny  of 

Mjxentius  in 

vices  of  Maxentius.    Whilft  the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  as  much  Italy  and 

*  Africa 

happinefs  as  the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  receiving,  a.  D.*3c6— 
Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  as  con-  3'2, 
temptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flattery  and  faction  has 
indeed  too  frequently  facrificed  the  reputation  of  the  vanquifhed,  to 
the  glory  of  their  fuccefsful  rivals;  but  even  thofe  writers  who 
have  revealed,  with  the  mod  freedom  and  pleafure,  the  faults  of 
Conftantine,  unanimoufly  confefs,  that  Maxentius  was  cruel,  ra- 
pacious, and  profligate42.  He  had  the. good  fortune  to  fupprefs 
a  flight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The  governor  and  a  few  adherents 
had  been  guilty ;  the  province  fuffered  for  their  crime.  The 
flourifhing  cities  of  Cirtha  and  Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  that  fertile  country,  were  wafted  by  fire  and  fword.  The  abufe 
of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abufe  of  law  and  juftice.  A  for- 
midable army  of  fycophants  and  delators  invaded  Africa  j  the  rich 
arid  the  noble  were  eafily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the 
rebels ;  and  thofe  among  them  who  experienced  the  emperor's 
clemency,  were  only  punifhed  by  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates  45. 
So  fignal  a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and 
Maxentius,  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  fpoils  and  cap- 
tives of  a  Roman  province.  The  ftate  of  the  capital  was  no  lefs 
deferving  of  companion  than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of  Rome 
fupplied  an  inexhauftible  fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal  expences, 
and  the  minifters  of  his  revenue,  were  {killed  in  the  arts  of  rapine. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift 
from  the  fenators  was  firft  invented,  and  as  the  fum  was  infenlibly 
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increafed,  the  pretences  of  levying  it,  a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or 
an  imperial  confulfhip,  were  proportionably  multiplied  4\  Maxentius 
had  imbibed  the  fame  implacable  averfion  to  the  fenate,  which  had 
character ifed  moft  of  the  former  tyrants  of  Rome :  nor  was  it  pomble 
for  his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity  which 
had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  and  fupported  him  againft  all  his 
enemies.  The  lives  of  the  fenators  were  expofed  to  his  jealous 
fufpicions,  the  dilhonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  heightened 
the  gratification  of  his  fenfual  paffions  45.  It  may  be  prefumed, 
that  an  imperial  lover  was  feldom  reduced  to  figh  in  vain  ;  but 
whenever  perfuafion  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  recourfe  to  violence; 
and  there  remains  one  memorable  example  of  a  noble  matron, 
who  preferved  her  chaftity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  foldiers 
were  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to  refpect,  or 
fludied  to  pleafe.  He  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with  armed  troops, 
connived  at  their  tumults,  fuffered  them  with  impunity  to  plunder, 
and  even  to  maffacre,  the  defencelefs  people 46,  and  indulging 
them  in  the  fame  licentioufnefs  which  their  emperor  enjoyed, 
Maxentius  often  beftowed  on  his  military  favourites  the  fplendid 
villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  fenator.  A  prince  of  fuch  a 
character,  alike  incapable  of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war? 
might  purchafe  the  fupport,  but  he  could  never  obtain  the  efteem 
of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride  was  equal  to  his  other  vices.  Whilft 
he  paused  his  indolent  life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Salluft,  he  was  repeatedly  heart! 
to  declare,  that  he  alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes 
were  no  more  than  his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  provinces,  that  he  might  enjoy  without 
interruption  the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.  Rome,  which  had 
fo  long  regretted  the  abfence,  lamented,  during  the  fix  years  of  hi$ 
reign,  the  prefence  of  her  foverergn  47. 

Though 
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Though  Conftantine  might  view  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  with  CiviI  war 

0  0  tween  Con 

abhorrence,  and  the  fituation  of  the  Romans  with  companion,  we  have  ftan'ir.e  an 

Maxentius. 

no  reafon  to  prefume  that  he  would  have  taken  up  arms  to  punifh  a.  D.  312 
the  one  or  to  relieve  the  other.     But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rafhly 
ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy,  whofe  ambition  had  been 
hitherto  reftrained  by  confiderations  of  prudence,  rather  than  by 
principles  of  juftice  48.    After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom,  had  been  erafed,  and  his  ftatues 
thrown  down  with  ignominy.    His  fon,  who  had  perfecuted  and 
deferted  him  when  alive,  affected  to  difplay  the  mod  pious  re- 
gard for  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a  fimilar  treatment  mould 
be  immediately  inflicted  on  all  the  ftatues  that  had  been  erected  in 
Italy  and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Conftantine.    That  wife  prince, 
who  fincerely  wiihed  to  decline  a  war,  the  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  which  he  was  fufHciently  acquainted  with,  at  firfl 
difTembled  the  infult,  and  fought  for  redrefs  by  the  milder  ex- 
pedients of  negociation,  till  he  was  convinced,  that  the  hoflile  and 
ambitious  defigns  of  the  Italian  emperor,  made  it  neceffary  for  him 
to  arm  in  his  own  defence.    Maxentius,  who  openly  avowed  hi3 
pretentions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  Weft,  had  already  pre- 
pared a  very  confiderable  force  to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces  on 
the  fide  of  Rhsetia,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  any  affiftance  from 
Licinius,  he  was  flattered,  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  allured  by  his 
prefents  and  promifes,  would  defert  the  ftandard  of  that  prince,  and 
unanimoufly  declare  themfelves  his  foldiers  and  fubjects  49.  Con- 
ftantine no  longer  hefitated.    He  had  deliberated  with  caution,  he 
acted  with  vigour.    He  gave  a  private  audience  to  the  ambaftadors, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and  people,  conjured  him  to  deliver 
Rome  from  a  detefted  tyrant  ;  and,  without  regarding  the  timid 
remonftrances  of  his  council,  he  refolved  to  prevent  the  enemy, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy  5°. 

The 
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The  enterprife  was  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  and  the  un- 
fuccefsful  event  of  two  former  invafions  was  fufficient  to  infpire 
the  mod  ferious  apprehenfions.  The  veteran  troops  who  revered 
the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both  thofe  wars  the  party 
of  his  fon,  and  were  now  reftrained  by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  well  as 
of  intereft,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  fecond  defertion.  Max- 
entius,  who  coniidered  the  Praetorian  guards  as  the  firmed  defence 
of  his  throne,  had  increafed  them  to  their  ancient  eftablifhment ; 
and  they  compofed,  including  the  reft  of  the  Italians  who  were  in- 
lifted  into  his  fervice,  a  formidable  body  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men. 
Forty  thoufand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been  raifed  fince  the 
reduction  of  Africa.  Even  Sicily  furnifhed  its  proportion  of  troops; 
and  the  army  of  Maxentius  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  feventy  thoufand  foot,  and  eighteen  thoufand  horfe.  The 
wealth  of  Italy  fupplied  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  were  exhaufted  to  form  immenfe  magazines  of  corn  and 
every  other  kind  of  provifions.  The  whole  force  of  Conftantine 
confifted  of  ninety  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe51  ;  and 
as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  a  more  than  common  atten- 
tion during  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
employ  above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition,  unlefs  he 
facrificed  the  public  fafety  to  his  private  quarrel  5\  At  the  head  of 
about  forty  thoufand  foldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy 
whofe  numbers  were  at  leaft  four  times  fuperior  to  his  own.  But 
the  armies  of  Italy,  placed  at  a  fecure  diftance  from  danger,  were 
enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituated  to  the  baths  and 
theatres  of  Rome,  they  took  the  field  with  reluctance,  and  were 
chiefly  compofed  of  veterans  who  had  almoft  forgotten,  or  of  new 
levies  who  had  never  acquired,  the  ufe  of  arms  and  the  practice 
of  war.  The  hardy  legions  of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  againft  the  barbarians  of  the  North  ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  that  laborious  fervice,  their  valour  was  exercifed 

and 
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and  their  difcipline  confirmed.  There  appeared  the  fame  difference 
between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies.  Caprice  or  flattery  had 
tempted  Maxentius  with  the  hopes  of  conqueft  :  but  thefe  afpiring 
hopes  foon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleafure  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  inexperience.  The  intrepid  mind  of  Conftantine  had  been  trained 
from  his  earlieft  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to  military  command. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  he  was  obliged, 
firft,  to  difcover,  and  then  to  open,,  a  way  over  mountains  and  Ccnftan 

pafles  tb 

through  favage  nations  that-had  never  yielded  a  pafTage  to  a  regular  Alps, 
army  53 .    The  Alps  were  then  guarded  by  nature,  they  are  now  forti- 
fied by  art.    Citadels  conftru&ed  with  no  lefs  fkill  than  labour  and 
expence,  command  every  avenue  into  the  plain,  and  on  that  fide 
render  Italy  almoft  inacceffible  to  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia 5+.    But  in  the  courfe  of  the  intermediate  period,  the  generals* 
who  have  attempted  the  pafTage,  have  feldom  experienced  any  dif- 
ficulty or  refiftance.    In  the  age  of  Conftantine,  the  peafants  of 
the  mountains  were  civilized  and  obedient  fubjects  ;  the  country- 
was  plentifully  flocked  with  provifions,  and  the  ftupendous  high- 
ways which  the  Romans  had  carried  over  the  Alps,  opened  feveral 
communications  between  Gaul  and  Italy  J5.    Conftantine  preferred 
the  road  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Mount 
Cenis,  and  led  his  troops  with  fuch  active  diligence,  that  he  de- 
fcended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  Maxentius 
had  received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.    The  city  of  Sufa,  however,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  garrifon  fufficiently  numerous  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
an  invader  ;  but  the  impatience  of  Conftantine's  troops  difdained 
the  tedious  forms  of  a  fiege.    The  fame  day  that  they  appeared  be- 
fore Sufa,  they  applied  fire  to  the  gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls  ; 
and  mounting  to  the  afTault  amidft  a  mower  of  ftones  and  arrows, 
they  entered  the  place  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatefi 

part 
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part  of  the  garrifon.    The  flames  were  extinguiftied  by  the  care  of 
Conftantine,  and  the  remains  of  Sufa  preferved  from  total  deftruc- 
tion.    About  forty  miles  from  thence,  a  more  fevere  conteft  awaited 
him.    A  numerous  army  of  Italians  was  aflembled  under  the  lieu- 
Battle  of       tenants  of  Maxentius  in  the  plains  of  Turin.    Its  principal  ftrength 
confided  in  a  fpecies  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  fince 
the  decline  of  their  difcipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations  of  the 
Eaft.    The  horfes,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed  in  complete 
armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions 
of  their  bodies.    The  afpect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  the 
weight  almoft  irrefiftible  ;  and  as,  on  this  occafion,  their  generals 
had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge,  with  a  (harp 
point,  and  with  fpreading  flanks,  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
fhould-  eafily  break  and  trample  down  the  army  of  Conftantine. 
They  might  perhaps  have  fucceeded  in  their  defign,   had  not 
their  experienced  adverfary  embraced  the  fame  method  of  defence, 
which  in  fimilar  circumftances  had  been  praetifed  by  Aurelian. 
The  fkilful  evolutions  of  Conftantine  divided  and  baffled  this  mafly 
column  of  cavalry.    The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confufion  to- 
wards Turin ;  and  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut  againft  them, 
very  few  efcaped  the  fword  of  the  victorious  purfuers.    By  this 
important  fervice,  Turin  deferved  to  experience  the  clemency  and 
even  favour  of  the  conqueror.    He  made  his  entry  into  the  imperial 
palace  of  Milan,  and  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Po  not  only  acknowledged  the  power,  but  embraced  with 
zeal  the  party  of  Conftantine  s6. 
Siege  and         From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  iflmilian  and  Flaminian  highways 
opened  an  eafy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles  ;  but  though 
Conftantine  was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant,  he  prudently 
turned  his  arms  againft  another  army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their 
■ftrength  and  pofition,  might  either  oppofe  his  progrefs,  or,  in  cafe 
of  a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his  retreat.    Ruricius  Pompeianus, 
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a  general  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  and  ability,  had  under  his 
command  the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  Rationed 
in  the  province  of  Venetia.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  Con- 
ftantine was  advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Brefcia,  and 
purfued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Verona.  The 
neceffity,  the  importance,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  fiege  of  Verona, 
immediately  prefented  rhemfelves  to  the  fagacious  mind  of  Con- 
ftantine 57.  The  city  was  acceffible  only  by  a  narrow  peninfula  to- 
wards the  weft,  as  the  ether  three  fides  were  furrounded  by  the 
Adige,  a  rapid  river  which  covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from 
whence  the  befieged  derived  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  men  and 
provifions.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  after  feveral 
fruitlefs  attempts,  that  Conftantine  found  means  to  pafs  the  river 
at  fome  diftance  above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent 
was  lefs  violent.  He  then  encompafled  Verona  with  ftrong  lines, 
pufhed  his  attacks  with  a  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled  a  defperate 
fally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  general,  when  he  had  ufed 
every  means  of  defence  that  the  ftrength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the 
garrifon  could  afford,  fecretly  efcaped  from  Verona,  anxious  not  for 
his  own  but  for  the  public  fafety.  With  indefatigable  diligence  he 
foon  collected  an  army  fufficient  either  to  meet  Conftantine  in  the 
field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he  obftinately  remained  within  his  lines. 
The  emperor,  attentive  to  the  motions,  and  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  whilft,  at  the  head  of 
thofe  troops  on  whofe  valour  and  fidelity  he  more  particularly  de- 
pended, he  advanced  in  perfon  to  engage  the  general  of  Maxen- 
tius.  The  army  of  Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to 
the  ufual  practice  of  war  j  but  their  experienced  leader,  perceiving 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far  exceeded  his  own,  fuddenly 
changed  his  difpofition,  and  reducing  the  fecond,  extended  the  front 
of  his  firft  line  to  a  juft  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy.  Such 
Vol.  I.  I  i  i  evolutions* 
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evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can  execute  without  con- 
fufion  in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  decifive  :  but  as 
this  engagement  began  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  was  con- 
tended with  great  obftinacy  during  the  whole  night,  there  was  lefs 
room  for  the  ability  of  the  generals  than  for  the  courage  of  the  fol- 
diers.    The  return  of  light  difplayed  the  victory  of  Conftantine,  * 
and  a  field  of  carnage  covered  with  many  thoufands  of  the  van- 
quished Italians.  ^Their  general  Pompeianus  was  found  among  the 
fiain  ;  Verona  immediately  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  the  gar- 
rifon  w&s  made  prifoners  of  war  jS.    When  the  officers  of  the  vic- 
torious army  congratulated  their  mafter  on  this  important  fuccefs, 
they  ventured  to  add  fome  refpectful  complaints,  of  fuch  a  nature, 
however,  as  the  mod  jealous  monarchs  will  liften  to  without  dif- 
pleafure.     They  reprefented  to  Conftantine,  that,  not  contented 
with  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  commander,  he  had  expofed  his 
own  perfon  with  an  excefs  of  valour  which  almoft  degenerated  into 
raihnefs  ;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the  future  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  prefervation  of  a  life,  in  which  the  fafety  of  Rome  and  of 
the  empire  was  involved  59. 
Indolence  and      While  Conftantine  fignalized  his  conduct  and  valour  in  the  field, 

fears  of  Max- 

nans.  the  fovereign  of  Italy  appeared  infenfible  of  the  calamities  and 
danger  of  a  civil  war  which  raged  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 
Pleafure  was  ftill  the  only  bufinefs  of  Maxentius.  Concealing,  or 
at  leaft  attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  th#  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  arms  6°,  he  indulged  himfelf  in  a  vain  confidence 
which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the  approaching  evil,  without 
deferring  the  evil  itfelf Cl.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  Conftantine6* 
was  fcarcely  fufHcient  to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal  fecurity ;  he 
flattered  himfelf,  that  his  well-known  liberality,  and  the  majefty 
of  the  Roman  name,  which  had  already  delivered  him  from  two 
invafions,  would  diffipate  with  the  fame  facility  the  rebellious  army 
of  Gaul.    The  officers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  had  ferved 

under 
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under  the  bankers  of  Maximian,  were  at  length  compelled  to  in- 
form his  effeminate  fon  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he  wa3 
reduced  ;  and,  with  a  freedom  that  at  once  furprifed  and  convinced 
him,  to  urge  the  necelhty  of  preventing  his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  his  remaining  power.  The  refources  of  Maxentius,  both 
of  men  and  money,  were  ftill  considerable.  The  Praetorian  guards 
felt  how  ftrongly  their  own  intereft  and  fafety  were  connected  with 
his  caufe ;  and  a  third  army  was  foon  collected,  more  numerous 
than  thofe  which  had  been  loft  in  the  battles  of  Turin  and  Verona. 
It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in 
perfon.  A  ftranger  to  the  exercifcs  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fo  dangerous  a  conteft ;  and  as  fear  is  commonly  fu- 
perftitious,  he  gave  a  melancholy  attention  to  the  rumours  of  omens 
and  prefages  which  feemed  to  menace  his  life  and  empire.  Shame 
at  length  fupplied  the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the 
field.  He  was  unable  to  fuftain  the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  circus  refounded  with  their  indignant  clamours,  and  they  tu- 
multuoufly  befieged  the  gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pufilla- 
nimity  of  their  indolent  fovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  fpirit 
of  Conftantine  6?.  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome,  he  confulted  the 
Sibylline  books.  The  guardians  of  thefe  ancient  oracles  were  as 
well  verfed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
fecrets  of  fate  ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent  anfwer, 
which  might  adopt  itfelf  to  the  event,  and  fecure  their  reputation 
whatever  mould  be  the  chance  of  arms  6\ 

The  celerity  of  Conftantine's  march  has  been  compared  to  the  Victory  of 

Ccnitantine 

rapid  conqueft  of  Italy  by  the  firft  of  the  Csefars  ;  nor  is  the  flatter-  near  Rome, 
ing  parallel  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  fince  no  more  than  fs'thOaober. 
fifty-eight  days  elapfed  between  the  Surrender  of  Verona  and  the 
final  decifion  of  the  war.    Conftantine  had  always  apprehended  that 
the  tyrant  would  liften  to  the  dictates  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  that,  inftead  of  rilking  his  laft  hopes  in  a  general  en- 
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gagement,  he  would  fhut  himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  Romev 
His  ample  magazines  fecured  him  againft  the  danger  of  famine  ; 
and  as  the  fituation  of  _  Conftantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might 
have  been  reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of  destroying  with  fire  and 
fword  the  imperial  city,  the  rewa.d  of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance 
of  which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of  the 
civil  war  6\  It  was  with  equal  furprife  and  pleafure,  that  on  his  arrival 
at  a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from  Rome 66,  he 
difcovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  prepared  to  give  him  battle  6\ 
Their  long  front  filled  a  very  fpacious  pin  in,  and  their  deep  array 
reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  which  covered  their  rear,  and 
forbade  their  retreat.  We  are  informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that 
Conftantine  difpofed  his  troops  with  confummate  Ikill,  and  that  he 
chofe  for  himfelf  the  poll:  of  honour  and  danger.  Diftinguifhed 
by  the  fplendour  of  his  arms,  he  charged  in  perfon  the  cavalry  of 
his  rival  ;  and  his  irrefiftible  attack  determined  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  principally  compofed  either 
of  unwieldy  cuiraffiers,  or  of  light  Moors  and  Numidians.  They 
yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horfe,  which  pofleffed  more  acti- 
vity than  the  one,  more  firmnefs  than  the  other.  The  defeat  of 
the  two  wings  left  the  infantry  wkhout  any  protection  on  its 
flanks,  and  the  undifciplined  Italians  fled  without  reluctance  from 
the  ftandard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated,  and  whom 
they  no'  longer  feared.  The  Prastorians,  confcious  that  their  of- 
fences were  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge 
and  defpair-  Notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  thofe  brave  vete- 
rans were  unable  to  recover  the  victory  :  they  obtained,  however,  an 
honourable  death  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  their  bodies  covered  the 
fame  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  their  ranks 6S.  The  confufion 
then  became  general,  and  the  difmayed  troops  of  Maxentius,  purfued 
by  an  implacable  enemy,  rufhed  by  thoufands  into  the  deep  and  rapid 
ftream  of  the  Tyber.    The  emperor  himfelf  attempted  to  efcape 
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back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  but  the  crowds  which 
prefled  together  through  that  narrow  paflage,  forced  him  into  the 
river,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour  69.  His  body,  which  had  funk  very  deep  into  the  mud, 
was  found  with  fome  difficulty  the  next  day.  The  fight  of  his  head, 
when  it  was  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  convinced  them  of  their 
deliverance,  and  admonifhed  them  to  receive,  with  acclamations  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  the  fortunate  Conftantine,  who  thus  atchieved 
by  his  valour  and  ability  the  raoft  fplendid  enterprife  of  his  life  7°. 

In  the  ufe  of  victory,  Conftantine  neither  deferves  the  praife  of  His  reception 
clemency,  nor  the  cenfure  of  immoderate  rigour  7'.  He  inflicted 
the  fame  treatment,  to  which  a  defeat  would  have  expofed  his  own 
perfon  and  family,  put  to  death  the  two  fons  of  the  tyrant,  and 
carefully  extirpated  his  whole  race.  It  was  natural  that  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  adherents  of  Maxentius  fhould  fhare  his  fate,  as  they 
had  fhared  his  profperity  and  his  crimes  :  but  when  the  Roman 
people  loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  victims,  he  refifted, 
with  firmnefs  and  humanity,  thofe  fervile  clamours  which  were 
dictated  by  flattery  as  well  as  by  refentment.  Informers  were 
puniflied  and  difcouraged ;  the  innocent,  who  had  fuffered  under 
the  late  tyranny,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  reftored  to  their 
eftates.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  and  fettled 
the  property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa  7\  The 
firft  time  that  Conftantine  honoured  the  fenate  with  his  prefence, 
he  recapitulated  his  own  fervices  and  exploits  in  a  modeft  oration, 
aflured  that  illuftrious  order  of  his  fincere  regard,  and  promifed 
to  re-eftablifti  its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful 
fenate  repaid  thefe  unmeaning  profeflions  by  the  empty  titles  of 
honour,  which  it  was  yet  in  their  power  to  beftow ;  and  without 
prefuming  to  ratify  the  authority  of  Conftantine,  they  pafTed  a 
decree  to  aflign  him  the  firft  rank  among  the  three  Angiifti  who 
governed  the  Roman  world  7J.  Games  and  feftivals  were  inftituted 
5  to 
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to  preferve  the  fame  of  his  victory,  and  feveral  edifices  raifed 
at  the  expence  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
his  fuccefsful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine  fKll  re- 
mains a  melancholy  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  fingular 
teftimony  of  the  meaneft  vanity.  As  it  was  not  poflibleto  find  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  a  fculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning  that 
public  monument ;  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any  refpect  either 
for  his  memory  or  for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was  ftripped  of  its 
moft  elegant  figures.  The  difference  of  times  and  perfons,  of 
actions  and  characters,  was  totally  difregarded.  The  Parthian 
captives  appear  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  had 
the  fmalleft  connexion  with  that  people;  and  curious  antiquarians 
can  ftill  difcover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of  Conftantine. 
The  new  ornaments  which  it  was  neceffary  to  introduce  between 
the  vacancies  of  ancient  fculpture,  are  executed  in  the  rudeft  and 
moft  unfkilful  manner  7+. 
andcor.dua       The  final  abolition  of  the  Prsetorian  guards  was  a  meafure  of 

at  Rome. 

prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge.    Thole  haughty  troops,  whofe 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  reftored,  and  even  augmented  by 
Maxentius  were  for  ever  fuppreffed  by  Conftantine.    Their  fortified 
camp  was  deftroyed,  and  the  few  Praetorians  who  had  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  fvvord,  were  difperfed  among  the  legions,  and  banifhed 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they  might  be  ferviceable 
without  again  becoming  dangerous  7S.    By  fupprefling  the  troops 
which  were  ufually  ftationed  in  Rome,  Conftantine  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate  and  people,  and  the  difarmed 
capital  was  expofed  without  protection  to  the  infults  or  neglect  of 
its  diftant  mafter.     We  may  obferve,  that  in  this  laft  effort  to 
preferve  their  expiring  freedom,   the  Romans,  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a  tribute,  had  raifed  Maxentius  to  the  throne.    He  ex- 
acted that  tribute  from  the  fenate,  under  the  name  of  a  free  gift. 
They  implored  the  affiftance  of  Conftantine.    He  vanquifhed  the 
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tyrant,  and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a  perpetual  tax.  The 
fenators,  according  to  the  declaration  which  was  required  of  their 
property,  were  divided  into  feveral  claffes.  The  moft  opulent  paid 
annually  eight  pounds  of  gold,  the  next  clafs  paid  four,  the  laft 
two,  and  thofe  whofe  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemption, 
were  aflefled  however  at  feven  pieces  of  gold.  Befides  the  proper 
members  of  the  fenate,  their  fons,  their  defcendants,  and  even  their 
relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and  fupported  the  heavy 
burdens,  of  the  fenatorial  order  ;  nor  will  it  any  longer  excite 
our  furprife,  that  Conftantine  mould  be  attentive  to  increafe  the 
number  of  perfons  who  were  included  under  fo  ufeful  a  defcrip- 
tion  ~6.  After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  victorious  emperor 
palled  no  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  Rome,  which  he 
vifited  twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  celebrate  the  folemn 
feftivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth  years  of  his  reign. 
Conftantine  was  almoft  perpetually  in  motion  to  exercife  the  legions, 
or  to  infpetl:  the  ftate  of  the  provinces.  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia, 
Sirmium,  Naiflus  and  Theflalonica,  were  the  occafional  places  of 
his  refidence,  till  he  founded  a  new  Rome  on  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Afia  ~'~ . 

Before  Conftantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  had  fecurcd  the  friend-  Hfe  affiance 
{hip  or  at  leaft  the  neutrality  of  Licinius,  the  Illyrian  emperor.  a.d^siT^ 
He  had  promifed  his  lifter  Conftantia  in  marriage  to  that  prince March- 
but  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  deferred  till  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war,  and  the  interview  of  the  two  emperors  at 
Milan,  which  was   appointed  for  that  purpofe,  feemed  to  unite 
their  families  and  interefts  ;S.    In  the  midft  of  the  public  feftivity 
they  were  fuddenly  obliged  to  ta"ke  leave  of  each  other.    An  inroad 
of  the  Franks  fummoned  Conftantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hoftile 
approach  of  the  fovereign  of  Afia,  demanded  the  immediate  pre- 
fence  of  Licinius.    Maximin  had  been  the  fecrct  ally  of  Maxentius,  between 

Maxim  in  and 

and  without  being  difcouraged  by  his  fate,  he  rcfolvcd  to  try  the  Licinius. 
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fortune  of  a  civil  war.    He  moved  out  of  Syria  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Bithynia  in  the  depth  of  winter     The  feafon  was  fevere  and 
tempeftuous;   great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as  horfes  perifhed 
in  the  fnow  ;  and  as  the  roads  were  broken  up  by  inceflant  rains, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
heavy  baggage  which  was  unable  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  forced 
marches.    By  this  extraordinary  effort  of  diligence,  he  arrived, 
with  a  haralled  but  formidable  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus,  before  the  lieutenants  of  Licinius  were  apprized  of  his 
hoftile  intentions.     Byzantium  furrendered  to  the  power  of  Max- 
imin,  after  a  fiege  of  eleven  days.    He  was  detained  fome  days 
under  the  walls  of  Heraclea  ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  taken  pofleffion 
of  that  city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  that  Licinius 
had  pitched  his  camp  at  the  diftance  of  only  eighteen  miles.  After 
a  fruitlefs  negociation,  in  which  the  two  princes  attempted  to 
feduce  the  fidelity  of  each  other's  adherents,  they  had  recourfe 
to  arms.    The  emperor  of  the  Eaft  commanded  a  difciplined  and 
veteran  army  of  above  feventy  thoufand  men,  and  Licinius,  who 
had  collected  about  thirty  thoufand  Illyrians,  was  at  firft  oppreffed 
by  the  fuperiority  of  numbers.    His  military  Ikill,  and  the  firmnels 
of  his  troops  reftored  the  day,  and  obtained  a  decifive  victory.  The 
incredible  fpeed  which  Maximin  excited  in  his  flight,  is  much  more 
celebrated  than  his  prowefs  in  the  battle.    Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards he  was  feen  pale,  trembling,  and  without  his  imperial  orna- 
ments, at  Nicomedia,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  the  place  of 
his  defeat.  The  wealth  of  Afia  was  yet  unexhaufted  ;  and  though  the 
flower  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  he  had  ftill  power,  if 
he  could  obtain  time,  to  draw  very  numerous  levies  from  Syria  and 
Egypt.    But  he  furvived  his  misforune  only  three  or  four  months. 
His  death,  which  happened  atTarfus,  was  varioufly  afcribed  to  defpair, 
to  poifon,  and  to  the  divine  juftice.    As  Maximin  was  alike  deftitute 
of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  neither  by  the  people  nor 
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by  the  foldiers.   The  provinces  of  the  Haft,  delivered  from  the  terrors 
of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Licinius  T9. 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him  two  children,  a  boy  of  Crod»y  of 
about  eight,  and  a  girl  of  about  feven  years  old.  Their  inoffenfive 
age  might  have  excited  compaffion,  but  the  companion  of  Licinius 
was  a  very  feeble  refource,  nor  did  it  reflrain  him  from  cxtinguifoin? 
the  name  and  memory  of  his  adverfary.  The  death  of  Severianus 
will  admit  of  lefs  excufe,  as  it  was  dictated  neither  by  revenge 
nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror  had  never  received  any  injury  from 
the  father  of  that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  fhort  and  obfcure  reign 
of  Severus  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  empire  was  already  forgotten.  But 
the  execution  of  Candidianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackeft  cruelty  and 
ingratitude.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Galerius,  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  Licinius.  The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too  young  to 
fuftain  the  weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that  under  the  protection 
of  princes,  who  were  indebted  to  his  favour  for  the  imperial  purple^ 
Candidianus  might  pafs  a  fecure  and  honourable  life.  He  was  now 
advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  royalty 
of  his  birth,  though  unfupported  either  by  merit  or  ambition 
was  fufficient  to  exafperate  the  jealous  mind  of  Licinius  s\  To 
thefe  innocent  and  illuftrious  victims  of  his  tyranny,  we  mud  add 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  When  that 
prince  conferred  on  Galerius  the  title  of  Caefar,  he  had  given  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Valeria,  whofe  melancholy  adventures  might 
furnifh  a  very  fingular  fubject  for  tragedy.    She  had  fulfilled  and  even  Unfbrt  imte 

fate  cf  th  "* 

furpafifed  the  duties  of  a  wife.  As  fhe  had  not  any  children  her-  emprefs  vV 
felf,  (he  condefcended  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  fon  of  her  hufband^  |f.'!f  „*°  her 
and  invariably  difplayed  towards  the  unhappy  Cardidianus  thc 
tender nefs  and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of  Ga- 
lerius, her  ample  polfeflions  provoked  the  avarice,  and  her  perlbnaj 
•attractions  excited  the  defires  of  his  fucceflbr  Maximin  He 
Vol.  I.  Kkk  had 
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had  a  wife  ftill  alive,  but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  fierce  pafiions  of  the  tyrant  demanded  an  immediate  gra- 
tification. The  anfwer  of  Valeria  was  fuch  as  became  the  daughter 
and  widow  of  emperors  ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the  prudence 
which  her  defencelefs  condition  compelled  her  to  obferve.  She  re- 
prcfented  to  the  perfons  whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this 
occafion,  u  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her 
"  character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of  fecond  nuptials, 
"  decency  at  leaft  mud  forbid  her  to  liften  to  his  addreffes  at  a 
"  time  when  the  aflies  of  her  hufband  and  his  benefactor  were 
"  ftill  warm;  and  while  the  forrows  of  her  mind  were  ftill  expreffed 
i*  by  her  mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  declare,  that  me 
*•  could  place  very  little  confidence  in  the  profeffions  of  a  man, 
"  whofe  cruel  inconftancy  was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful 
"  and  affectionate  wife  81 ".  On  this  repulfe,  the  love  of  Maximin 
was  converted  into  fury,  and,  as  witneffes  and  judges  were  always 
at  his  difpofal,  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an 
appearance  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  perfecute  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  happinefs  of  Valeria.  Her  eftates  were  confiscated,  her 
eunuchs  and  domeftics  devoted  to  the  moft  inhuman  tortures,  and 
feveral  innocent  and  refpectable  matrons,  who  were  honoured  with 
her  friendship,  fufFered  death  on  a  falfe  accufation  of  adultery. 
The  emprefs  herfelf,  together  with  her  mother  Prifca,  was  con- 
demned to  exile,  and  as  they  were  ignominioufly  hurried  from 
place  to  place  before  they  were  confined  to  a  fequeftered  village  in  the 
deferts  of  Syria,  they  expofed  their  lhameand  diftrefs  to  the  provinces  o^ 
the  Eaft,  which,  during  thirty  years,  had  refpected  their  auguft  dignity. 
Diocletian  made  feveral  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  daughter ;  and,  as  the  laft  return  that  he  expected  for  the 
imperial  purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Maximin,  he  en- 
treated that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to  mare  his  retirement  of 
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Salona,  and  to  clofe  the  eyes  of  her  afflicted  father  He  entreated, 
but  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten,  his  prayers  were  received  with 
coldnefs  and  difdain;  and  the  pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified, 
in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  fuppliant,  and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal. 
The  death  of  Maximin  feemed  to  afiure  the  emprelTes  of  a  favour- 
able alteration  in  their  fortune.  The  public  diforders  relaxed  the 
vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  they  eafily  found  means  to  efcape 
from  the  place  of  their  exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  fome 
precaution,  and  in  difguife,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  be- 
haviour, in  the  firft  days  of  his  reign,  and  the  honourable  re- 
ception which  he  gave  to  young  Candidianus,  infpired  Valeria 
with  a  fecret  fatisfaction,  both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of 
her  adopted  fon.  But  thefe  grateful  profpedts  were  foon  fucceeded 
by  horrour  and  aftonifhment,  and  the  bloody  executions  which 
ftained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  fuffkiently  convinced  her,  that  the 
throne  of  Maximin  was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than 
himfelf.  Valeria  confulted  her  fafety  by  a  hafty  flight,  and,  ftilj 
accompanied  by  her  mother  Prifca,  they  wandered  above  fifteen 
months  84  through  the  provinces,  concealed  in  the  difguife  of 
plebeian  habits.  They  were  at  length  difcovered  at  ThelTalonica  ; 
and  as  the  fentence  of  their  death  was  already  pronounced,  they 
were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fea. 
The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy  fpettacle  ;  but  their  grief 
and  indignation  were  fupprelfed  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  guard. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian. 
We  lament  their  misfortunes,  we  cannot  difcover  their  crimes,  and 
whatever  idea  we  may  juftly  entertain  of  the  cruelty  of  Licinius,  it 
remains  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  he  was  not  contented  with 
fome  more  fecret  and  decent  method  of  revenge  lK 

The  R-oman  world  was  now  divided  between  Conftantine  and  Quarrdbe- 
Licinius,  the  former  of  whom  was  mailer  of  the  Weil,  and  the  S^neind 
latter  of  the  Eaft.    It  might  perhaps  have  been  expcclcd  that  the  J^"* 
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conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  connected  by  a  private  as 
well  as  public  alliance,  would  have  renounced,  or  at  leaft  have  fuf- 
pcnded,  any  farther  defigns  of  ambition.    And  yet  a  year  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  after  the  death  of  Maximin,  before  the  victorious 
emperors  turned  their  arms  againft  each  other.    The  genius,  the 
fuccefs,  and  the  afpiring  temper,  of  Conftantine,  may  feem  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  aggrefTor  ;  but  the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius 
juMifies  the  moft  unfavourable  fufpicions,  and  by  the  faint  light 
which  hiftory  reflects  on  this  tranfaction  s6,  we  may  difcover  a 
confpiracy  fomented  by  his  arts  againft  the  authority  of  his  col- 
league.   Conftantine  had  lately  given  his  fifter  Anaftafia  in  mar- 
riage to  Baffianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable  family  and  fortune,  and 
had  elevated  his  new  kinfman  to  the  rank  of  Csefar.    According  to 
the  fyftem  of  government  inftituted  by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  per- 
haps Africa,  were  defigned  for  his  department  in  the  empire. 
But  the  performance  of  the  promifed  favour  was  either  attended 
with  fo  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with  fo  many  unequal  con- 
ditions, that  the  fidelity  of  Baffianus  was  alienated  rather  than 
fecured  by  the  honourable  diftinction  which  he  had  obtained.  His 
nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  confent  of  Licinius,  and  that 
artful  prince,  by  the  means  of  his  emiffaries,  foon  contrived  to 
enter  into  a  fecret  and  dangerous  correfpondence  with  the  new 
Cssfar,  to  irritate  his  difcontents,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  rafli 
enterprife  of  extorting  by  violence  what  he  might  in  vain  folicit 
from  the  juftice  of  Conftantine.    But  the  vigilant  emperor  dif- 
covered  the  confpiracy  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and,  after 
folemnly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Baffianus,  defpoiled  him  of  the 
purple,  and  inflicted  the  deferved  punifhment  on  his  treafon  and 
ingratitude.  The  haughty  refufal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  required  to 
deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions, 
confirmed  the  fufpicions  already  entertained  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the 
indignities  offered  at  iEmona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  to  the 
5  ftatues 
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ftatues  of  Conftantine,  became  the  fignal  of  difcord  between  the  two 
princes  8?. 

The  firft  battle  was   fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pannonia.  FMUMIw 

°  iietweenthem. 

fituated  on  the  river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  above  Sirmium  8S.  From  Battle  of  Ci- 
the  inconfiderable  forces  which  in  this  important  conteft  two  fuch  A.  D.  n\. 
powerful  monarch?  brought  into  the  field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  one  was  fuddenly  provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unexpect- 
edly furprifed.  The  emperor  of  the  Weft  had  only  twenty  thou- 
fand,  and  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft  no  more  than  five  and  thirty 
thoufand  men.  The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however,  com- 
penfated  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  Conftantine  had  taken 
poft  in  a  defile  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  a  fteep  hill 
and  a  deep  morafs,  and  in  that  fituation  he  fteadily  expected  and 
repulfed  the  firft  attack  of  the  enemy.  He  purfued  his  fuccefs, 
and  advanced  into  the  plain.  But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum 
rallied  under  the  ftandard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to  arms 
in  the  fchool  of  Probus  and  Diocletian.  The  miftile  weapons  on 
both  fides  were  foon  exhaufted ;  the  two  armies,  with  equal  valour,, 
rufhed  to  a  clofer  engagement  of  fwords  and  fpears,  and  the  doubt- 
ful conteft  had  already  lafted  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  a  late  hour 
of  the  evening,  when  the  right  wing,  which  Conftantine  led  in 
perfon,  made  a  vigorous  and  decifive  charge.  The  judicious  retreat 
of  Licinius  faved  the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat ; 
but  when  he  computed  his  lofs,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  men,  he  thought  it  unfafe  to  pafs  the  night  in  the 
prefence  of  an  active  and  victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his  camp 
and  magazines,  he  marched  away  with  fecrecy  and  diligence  at  the 
head  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  foon  removed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  a  purfuit.  His  diligence  preferved  his  wife, 
his  fon,  and  his  treafures,  which  he  had  depofited  at  Sirmium. 
Licinius  pa  fled  through  that  city,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge  on 
the  Save,  haftened  to  collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In 

his 
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his  flight  he  beftowed  the  precarious  title  of  Caefar  on  Valens,  his 
general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier  *9. 
Batileof  The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  of  a  fecond 

battle  no  lefs  obftinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.    The  troops  on 
both  fides  difplayed  the  fame  valour  and  difcipline  ;  and  the  victory 
was  once  more  decided  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Conftantine, 
who  directed  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men  to  gain  an  advantage- 
ous height,  from  whence,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very  confiderable  flaugh- 
tcr.    The  troops  of  Licinius,  however,  prefenting  a  double  front, 
flill  maintained  their  ground,  till  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat,  and  fecured  their  retreat  towards  the  mountains  of 
Macedonia  c'°.    The  lofs  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  braveft  veterans, 
reduced  the  fierce  fpirit  of  Licinius  to  fue  for  peace.     His  ambaf- 
fador  Miftrianus  was  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Conftantine ;  he 
expatiated  on  the  common  topics  of  moderation  and  humanity, 
which  are  fo  familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vanquiflied  ;  repre- 
fented,  in  the  moll  infinuating  language,  that  the  event  of  the 
war  was  ftill  doubtful,  whilft  its  inevitable  calamities  were  alike 
pernicious  to  both  the  contending  parties;  and  declared,  that  he 
was  authorifed  to  propofe  a  lading  and  honourable  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  tivo  emperors  his  matters.    Conftantine  received  the 
mention  of  Valens  with  indignation  and  contempt.    **  It  was  not 
44  for  fuch  a  purpofe,"  he  fternly  replied,  "  that  we  have  advanced 
li  from  the  banks  of  the  weftern  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
<f  of  combats  and  victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kinf- 
"  man,  we  mould  accept  for  cur  colleague  a  contemptible  flave. 
<l  The  abdication  of  Valens,  is  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  9I."  It 
•was  neceflary  to  accept  this  humiliating  condition,  and  the  unhappy 
Valens,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple 
and  of  his  life.    As  icon  as  this  obftacle  was  removed,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Roman  world  was  eafily  reftored.    The  fucceflive  de- 
feats 
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feats  of  Licinius  had  ruined  his  forces,  but  they  had  difplayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.  His  fituation  was  almoft  defperate,  but  the 
efforts  of  defpair  are  fometimes  formidable ;  and  the  good  fenfe  of 
Conftantine  preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage  to  a  third  trial  of 
the  chance  of  arms.    He  confented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  Treaty  of 

peace. 

ftyled  Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  pofleflion  of  Thrace,  December. 
Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to  the  weftern 
empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Conftantine  extended  from  the  confines 
of  Caledonia  to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnefus.  It  was  ftipulated  by  the 
fame  treaty,  that  three  royal  youths,  the  fons  of  the  emperors,  mould 
be  called  to  the  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  Crifpus  and  the  younger 
Conftantine,  were  foon  afterwards  declared  Caefars  in  the  Weft, 
while  the  younger  Licinius  was  inverted  with  the  fame  dignity  in  the 
Eaft.  In  this  double  proportion  of  honours,  the  conqueror  aflerted 
the  fuperiority  of  his  arms  and  power  9\ 

The  reconciliation  of  Conftantine  and  Licinius,  though  it  was  Generalpesce 
embittered  by  refentment  and  jealoufy,  by  the  remembrance  of  re-  Conihmine. 
cent  injuries,  and  by  the  apprehenfion  of  future  dangers,  main-  ^2'3? '3Ii~ 
tained,  however,  above  eight  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
world.  As  a  very  regular  feries  of  the  imperial  laws  commences 
about  this  period,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tranferibe  the  civil  re- 
gulations which  employed  the  leifure  of  Conftantine.  But  the  moft 
important  of  his  inftitutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  new 
fyftem  of  policy  and  religion,  which  was  not  perfectly  eftablimeJ  till 
the  laft  and  peaceful  years  of  his  reign.  There  are  many  of  his 
laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  rights  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  pradlice  of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to 
the  private  than  to  the  public  jurifprudence  of  the  empire  ;  and  he 
published  many  edicts  of  fo  local  and  temporary  a  nature,  that  they 
would  ill  deferve  the  notice  of  a  general  hiftory.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  felecled  from  the  crowd  ;  the  one,  for  its  importance, 
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the  other,  for  its  fingularity  ;  the  former  for  its  fingular  benevo- 
lence, the  latter  for  its  exce.ffive  feverity.     i.  The  horrid  practice, 
fo  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  expofing  or  murdering  their  new- 
born infants,  was  become  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces, 
and  efpecially  in  Italy.    It  was  the  effect  of  diftrefs ;  and  the  dif- 
trefs  was  principally  occafioned  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxes, 
and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  as  cruel  profecutions  of  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  againft  their  infolvent  debtors.    The  lefs  opulent  or  lefs 
induftrious  part  of  mankind,  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  an  increafe  of 
family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tendernefs  to  releafe  their  chil- 
dren from  the  impending  miferies  of  a  life  which  they  themfelves 
were  unable  to  fupport.    The  humanity  of  Conftantine,  moved, 
perhaps,  by  fome  recent  and  remarkable  inflances  of  defpair,  en- 
gaged him  to  addrefs  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  after- 
wards of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and  fufficient  relief  to  be  given 
to  thofe  parents  who  mould  produce,  before  the  magiftrates,  the 
children  whom  their  own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate. 
But  the  promife  was  too  liberal,  and  the  provifion  too  vague,  to 
effect  any  general  or  permanent  benefit 9J.    The  law,  though  it 
may  merit  fome  praife,  ferved  rather  to  difplay  than  to  alleviate  the 
public  diftrefs.    It  ftill  remains  an  authentic  monument  to  contradict 
and  confound  thofe  venal  orators,  who  were  too  well  fatisfied  with 
their  own  fituation  to  difcover  either  vice  or  mifery  under  the  govern- 
ment'of  a  generous  fovereign  9+.     2.  The  laws  of  Conftantine 
againft  rapes  were  dictated  with  very  little  indulgence,  for  the  moft 
amiable  weakneffes  of  human  nature;  fince  the  defcription  of  that 
crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence  which  compelled, 
but  even  to  the  gentle  fedu&ion  which  might  perfuade,  an  un- 
married woman,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the  houfe 
of  her   parents.     "  The  fuccefsful  ravifher  was  punifhed  with 
"  death;  and  as  if  fimple  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity 
"  of  his  guilt,  he  was  either  burnt  alive,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 

"  beafts 
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"  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.    The  virgin's  declaration  that  me 
"  had  been  carried  away  with  her  own  confent,  inftead  of  faving 
**  her  lover,  expofed  her  to  mare  his  fate.    The  duty  of  a  public 
**  profecution  was  intrufted  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfor- 
"  tunate  maid ;  and  if  the  fentiments  of  Nature  prevailed  on  them 
"  to  diffemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  fubfequent  marriage  the 
"  honour  of  their  family,  they  were  themfelves  punifhed  by  exile  and 
u  confifcation.  The  flaves,  whether  male  or  female,  who  were  con- 
"  victed  of  having  been  accelTary  to  the  rape  or  feduction,  were  burnt 
*'  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  ingenious  torture  of  pouring  down  their 
"  throats  a  quantity  of  melted  lead.    As  the  crime  was  of  a  public 
"  fpecies,  the  accufation  was  permitted  even  to  ftrangers.  The 
*'  commencement  of  the  action  was  not  limited  to  any  term  of 
"  years,  and  the  confequences  of  the  fentence  were  extended  to  the 
f*  innocent  offspring  of  fuch  an  irregular  union  9S."    But  whenever 
the  offence  infpires  lefs  horror  than  the  punifhment,  the  rigour  of 
penal  law  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind.    The  moft  odious  parts  of  this  edidt  were  foftened  or  re- 
pealed in  the  fubfequent  reigns  96 ;  and  even  Conftantine  himfelf 
very  frequently  alleviated  by  partial  ads  of  mercy  the  ftern  tem- 
per of  his  general  inftitutions.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  fingular  hu- 
mour of  that  emperor,  who  fhewed  himfelf  as  indulgent,  and  even 
remifs,  in  the  execution  of  his  laws,  as  he  was  fevere,  and  even 
cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them.    It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  obferve  a 
more  decifive  fymptom  of  weaknefs,  either  in  the  character  of  the 
prince,  or  in  the  conftitution  of  the  government 97. 

The  civil  adminiftration  was  fometimes  interrupted  by  the  mili-  The  Gothic 
tary  defence  of  the  empire.    Crifpus,  a  youth  of  the  moft  amiable  a!  d.  322. 
character,  who  had  received  with  the  title  of  Csefar  the  command 
of  the  Rhine,  diftinguifhed  his  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  in  feveral 
victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  taught  the  barbarians 
of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldeft  fon  of  Conftantine,  and  the 
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grandfon  of  Conftantius  9\  The  emperor  himfelf  had  aflumed  the 
more  difficult  and  important  province  of  the  Danube.  The  Goths, 
who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  arms,  refpe&ed  the  power  of  the  empire,  even  in  the 
midft  of  its  inteftine  divilions.  But  the  ftrength  of  that  warlike 
nation  was  now  reftored  by  a  peace  of  near  fifty  years  ;  a  new 
generation  had  arifen,  who  no  longer  remembered  the  misfortunes 
of  ancient  days  :  the  Sarmatians  of  the  lake  Maeotis  followed  the 
Gothic  ftandard  either  as  fubjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united 
force  was  poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricum.  Campona, 
Margus,  and  Bononia,  appear  to  have  been  the  fcenes  of  feveral 
memorable  fieges  and  battles  99 ;  and  though  Conftantine  en- 
countered a  very  obftinate  refiftance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in  the 
conteft,  and  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  purchafe  an  ignominious 
retreat  by  reftoring  the  booty  and  prifoners  which  they  had  taken. 
Nor  was  this  advantage  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  indignation  of  the 
emperor.  He  refolved  to  chaftife  as  well  as  to  repulfe  the  infolent  barba- 
rians who  had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At  the  head 
of  his  legions  he  paiTed  the  Danube,  on  the  bridge  which  had  been 
conftrudted  by  Trajan,  penetrated  into  the  ftrongeft  recefles  of 
Dacia  ,0°,  and  when  he  had  inflicted  a  fevere  revenge,  condefcended 
to  give  peace  to  the  fuppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  often 
as  they  were  required,  they  (hould  fupply  his  armies  with  a  body 
of  forty  thoufand  foldiers  ,0'.  Exploits  like  thefe  were  no  doubt 
honourable  to  Conftantine  and  beneficial  to  the  ftate  ;  but  it  may 
furely  be  queftioned  whether  they  can  juftify  the  exaggerated  af- 
fertion  of  Eufebius,  that  all  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
the  North,  divided  as  it  was  into  fo  many  names  and  nations  of  the 
moft  various  and  favage  manners,  had  been  added  by  his  victorious 
arms  to  the  Roman  empire  IO*. 
Second  civil  In  this  exalted  ftate  of  glory  it  was  impoffible  that  Conftantine 
Conftantine"   Should  any  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire.    Confiding  in  the 
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luperiority  of  his  genius  and  military  power,  he  determined,  with- 
out any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the  deftruction  of  Licinius, 
whofe  advanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  feemed  to  ofFer  a  very 
eafy  conqueft  l0j.    But  the  old  emperor,  awakened  by  the  approach- 
ing danger,  deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friends  as  well  as 
of  his  enemies.    Calling  forth  that  fpirit  and  thofe  abilities  by  which 
he  had  deferved  the  friendfhip  of  Galerius  and  the  imperial  purple, 
he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  conteft,  collected  the  forces  of  the 
Eaft,  and  foon  filled  the  plains  of  Hadrianople  with  his  troops, 
and  the  Streights  of  the  Hellefpont  with  his  fleet.    The  army  con- 
fjfted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand 
horfe;  and  as  the  cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  moft  part,  from 
Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  beauty  of  the  horfes  than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  their 
riders.    The  fleet  was  compofed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallies 
of  three  ranks  of  oars.    An  hundred  and  thirty  of  thefe  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  coaft  of  Africa.    An  hundred 
and  ten  failed  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia,   Jonia,  and  Caria,  were 
likewife  obliged  to  provide  an  hundred  and  ten  gallies.  The 
troops  of  Conftantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Theffalonica ; 
they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe 
and  foot  '°4.    Their  emperor  was  fatisfied  with  their  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  his  army  contained  more  foldiers,  though  fewer  men 
than  that  of  his  eaftern  competitor.    The  legions  of  Conftantine 
were  levied   in   the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe ;   action  had 
confirmed  their  difcipline,  victory  had  elevated  their  hopes,  and 
there^  were  among  them  a  great  number  of  veterans,  who,  after 
feventeen  glorious  campaigns  under  the  fame  leader,  prepared  them- 
felves  to  deferve  an  honourable  difmiffion  by  a  laft  effort  of  their 
valour  ,cS.    But  the  naval  preparations  of  Conftantine  were  in  every 
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refpect  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Licinius.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Greece  fent  their  refpectiye  quotas  of  men  and  mips  to  the 
celebrated  harbour  of  Pirseus,  and  their  united  force  confifted  of 
no  more  than  two  hundred  fmall  veflels:  a  very  feeble  armament 
if  it  is  compared  with  thofe  formidable  fleets  which  were  equipped 
and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnefian 
war  ,c6.  Since  Italy  was  no  longer  the  feat  of  government,  the 
naval  eftablifhments  of  Mifenum  and  Ravenna  had  been  gradually 
neglected ;  and  as  the  {hipping  and  mariners  of  the  empire  were 
fupported  by  commerce  rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they 
fhould  the  moft  abound  in  the  induftrious  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Afia. 
It  is  only  furprifing,  that  the  eaftern  emperor,  who  poffefled  fo  great  a 
fuperiority  at  fea,  mould  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
an  offenfive  war  into  the  center  of  his  rival's  dominions. 
Battle  of  Ha-  Inftead  of  embracing  fuch  an  active  refolution,  which  might  have 
a!d°3Z3;  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent  Licinius  expected 
^uly  3*  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  he 
had  fortified  with  an  anxious  care  that  betrayed  his  apprehenfiort 
of  the  event.  Conftantine  directed  his  march  from  ThefTalonica 
towards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found  himfelf  flopped  by  the 
broad  and  rapid  ftream  of  the  Hebrus,  and  difcovered  the  numerous 
army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the  fteep  afcent  of  the  hill,  from  the 
river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  Many  days  were  fpent  in  doubt- 
ful and  diftant  fkirmifhes ;  but  at  length  the  obftacles  of  the  paflage 
and  of  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  Con- 
ftantine. In  this  place  we  might  relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of 
Conftantine,  which,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled  either  in 
poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a  venal  orator  devoted  to 
his  fortune,  but  by  an  hiftorian,  the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame* 
We  are  allured  that  the  valiant  emperor  threw  himfelf  into  the 
liver  Hebru&,  accompanied  only  by  twelve  horfemen,  and  that  by 
a  the 
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the  effort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  fiaughtered, 
and  put  to  flight  a  hoft  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men. 
The  credulity  of  Zofimus  prevailed  fo  ftrongly  over  his  paftion, 
that  among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he 
feems  to  have  felected  and  embellimed,  not  the  moil:  important* 
but  the  moft  marvellous.    The  valour  and  danger  of  Conftantine 
are  attefted  by  a  flight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh,  but  it 
may  be  difcovered  even  from  an  imperfect  narration,  and  perhaps  a 
corrupted  text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no  lefs  by  the  conduct 
of  the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero  ;  that  a  body  of 
five  thoufand  archers  marched  round  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whole  attention  was  diverted  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  bridge,  and  that  Licinius,  perplexed  by  fo  many  artful 
evolutions,  was  reluctantly  drawn  from  his  advantageous  poft  to 
combat  on  equal  ground  in  the  plain.    The  conteft  was  no  longer 
equal.    His  confufed  multitude  of  new  levies  was  eafily  vanquifhed 
by  the  experienced  veterans  of  the  Weft.    Thirty-four  thoufand 
men  are  reported  to  have  been  flain.    The  fortified  camp  of  Lici- 
nius was  taken  by  atTault  the  evening  of  the  battle  -t  the  greater  part 
of  the  fugitives,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains,  furrendered  them- 
felves  the  next  day  to  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror ;  and  his 
rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confined  himfelf  within 
the  walls  of  Byzantium  ,C7. 

The  fiege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immediately,  undertaken  by  Siege  of  By- 

.  .  .  zantium  and 

Conftantine,  was  attended  with  great  labour  and  uncertainty.  In  naval  victory- 
the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  fo  juftly  confidered  nfpos" 
as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Alia,  had  been  repaired  and  ftrengthened  j 
and  as  long  as  Licinius  remained  mafter  of  the  fea,  the  garrifon 
was  much  lefs  expofed  to  the  danger  of  famine  than  the  army  of 
the  bcfiegers*  The  naval  commanders  of  Conftantine  were  fum- 
moned  to  his  camp,  and  received  his  pofitive  orders  to  force  the 
pafiage  of  the  Hellefpont,  as  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  inftead  of  feeking 

and 
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and  deftroying  their  feeble  enemy,  continued  inactive  in  thofe  nar- 
row {freights  where  its  fuperiority  of  numbers  was  of  little  ufe  or 
advantage.    Crifpus,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  was  intrufted  with 
the  execution  of  this  daring  enterprife,  which  he  performed  with 
fo  much  courage  and  fucceis,  that  he  deferved  the  efteem,  and  moft 
probably  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  father.     The  engagement 
lafted  two  days,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  firft,  the  contending 
fleets,   after  a  confiderable   and  mutual  lofs,   retired  into  their 
refpective  harbours  of  Europe  and  Afia.    The  fecond  day  about 
noon  a  ftrong  fouth  wind  104  fprang  up,  which  carried  the  veflels 
of  Crifpus  againfl:  the  enemy,  and  as  the  cafual  advantage  was  im- 
proved by  his  fkilful  intrepidity  he   foon  obtained  a  complete 
victory.    An  hundred  and  thirty  veffels  were  deftroyed,  five  thou- 
fand  men  were  flain,  and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the  Afiatic 
fleet,  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  the  mores  of  Chalcedon. 
As  foon  as  the  Heliefpont  was  open,  a  plentiful  convoy  of  pro- 
vifions  flowed  into  the  camp  of  Conftantine,   who  had  already 
advanced  the  operations  of  the  fiege.     He  conftructed  artificial 
mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal  height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzan- 
tium.   The  lofty  towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foundation, 
galled  the  befieged  with  large  ftones  and  darts  from  the  military 
engines,  and  the  battering  rams  had  fhaken  the  walls  in  feveral 
places.    If  Licinius  perfifted  much  longer  in  the  defence,  he  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  place.    Before  he 
was  furrounded  he  prudently  removed  his  perfon  and  treafures  to 
Chalcedon  in  Afia  ;  and  as  he  was  always  defirous  of  affociating 
companions  to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fortune,  he  now  be- 
llowed the  title  of  Caefar  on  Martinianus,  who  exercifed  one  of  the 
moft  important  offices  of  the  empire  ,09. 
,    ,         Such  were  ffill  the  refources,  and  fuch  the  abilities,  of  Licinius, 

Battle  of 

Chryfopolis.   that,  after  fo  many  fucceffive  defeats,  he  collected  in  Bithynia  a 

4  new 
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new  army  of  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  men,  while  the  activity  of  Con- 
ltantine  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Byzantium.    The  vigilant 
emperor  did  not  however  neglect  the  laft  ftruggles  of  his  antagonift. 
A  confiderable  part  of  his  victorious  army  was  tranfported  over 
the  Bofphorus  in  fmall  veffels,  and  the  decifive  engagement  was 
fought  foon  after  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chryfopolis,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.    The  troops  of  Licinius,  though 
they  were  lately  raifed,  ill  armed,  and  worfe  difciplined,  made  head 
againft  their  conquerors  with  fruitlefs  but  defperate  valour,  till 
a  total  defeat  and  the  (laughter  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men 
irretrievably  determined  the  fate  of  their  leader  "°.    He  retired  to 
Nicomedia,  rather  with  the  view  of  gaining  fome  time  for  nego-  fnddeathof 
ciation,  than  with  the  hope  of  any  effectual  defence.    Conftantia,  Llcinios- 
his  wife  and  the  fifter  of  ConfUntine,  interceded  with  her  brother  in 
favour  of  her  hufband,  and  obtained  from  his  policy  rather  than  from 
his  companion,  a  folemn  promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the 
facrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the  refignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius 
himfelf  fhould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace 
and  affluence.    The  behaviour  of  Conftantia,  and  her  relation  to  the 
contending  parties,  naturally  recalls  the  remembrance  of  that  vir- 
tuous matron  who  was  the  fifter  of  Auguftus  and  the  wife  of  An- 
tony.   But  the  temper  of  mankind  was  altered,  and  it  was  no 
longer  efteemed  infamous  for  a  Roman  to  furvive  his  honour  and 
independence.    Licinius  folicited  and  accepted  the  pardon  of  his 
offences,  laid  himfelf  and  his  purple  at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and  majler> 
was  raifed  from  the  ground  with  infulting  pity,  was  admitted  the  fame 
day  to  the  imperial  banquet,  and  foon  afterwards  was  fent  away  to 
ThefTalonica,  which  had  been  chofen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement 1 1  \ 
His  confinement  was  foon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tumult  of  the  foldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  was  fug- 
gefted  as  the  motive  for  his  execution.    According  to  the  rules  of 
tyranny  he  was  accufed  of  forming  a  confpiracy,  and  of  holding  a 

trealbnable 
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treasonable  correfpondence  with  the  barbarians  ;  but  as  he  was 
never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  any  legal  evidence, 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  from  his  weaknefs,  to  prefume  his  in- 
nocence       The  memory  of  Licinius  was  branded  with  infamy, 
his  ftatues  were  thrown  down,  and,  by  a  hafty  edict,  of  fuch  mif- 
chievous  tendency  that  it  was  almoft  immediately  corrected,  all 
his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  his  reign,  were  at  once 
Re-union  of   aboliftied        By  this  victory  of  Conftantine,  the  Roman  world  was 
A^dT^.    again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  emperor,  thirty-feven 
years  after  Diocletian  had  divided  his  power  and  provinces  with 
his  aflbciate  Maximian. 

The  fucceflive  fteps  of  the  elevation  of  Conftantine  from  his  firft 
afluming  the  purple  at  York,  to  the  resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nico- 
media,  have  been  related  with  fome  minutenefs  and  precifion,  not  only 
as  the  events  are  in  themfelves  both  interefting  and  important,  but 
{till  more  as  they  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by  the 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  and  by  the  perpetual  increafe  as  well 
of  the  taxes  as  of  the  military  eftablifhment.  The  foundation  of 
Conftantinople,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  were 
the  immediate  and  memorable  confequences  of  this  revolution. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  Progrefs  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  and  the  Senti- 
ments, Manners,  Numbers,  and  Condition,  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chrifians. 

A can  did  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progrefs  and  eftablim-  importance  of 
ment  of  Chriftianity,  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  eflential  1  einlu,ry* 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Empire.  While  that  great  body 
was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  undermined  by  flow  decay,  a 
pure  and  humble  religion  gently  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  minds  of 
men,  grew  up  in  filence  and  obfcurity,  derived  new  vigour  from 
oppofition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  crofs 
on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Chriftianity 
confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion 
is  ftill  profeMed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms. 
By  the  induftry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffufed  to  the  moft  diftant  fhores  of  Afia  and  Africa ;  and  by  the 
means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  eftabliuied  from  Canada  to 
Chili,  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  ufeful  or  entertaining,  is  attended  Its  difficulties; 
with  two  peculiar  difficulties.  The  fcanty  and  fufpicious  materials 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  feldom  enable  us  to  difpel  the  dark  cloud 
that  hangs  over  the  firft  age  of  the  church.  The  great  law  of  im- 
partiality too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the 
uninfpired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gofpel  j  and,  to  a  carelefs 
obferver,  their  faults  may  feem  to  caft  a  fliade  on  the  faith  which 
Vol.  I.  M  m  m  they 
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they  profefled.  But  the  fcandal  of  the  pious  Chriftian,  and  the  fal- 
lacious triumph  of  the  Infidel,  fhould  ceafe  as  foon  as  they  recol- 
lect not  only  by  whom,  but  likewife  to  whom,  the  Divine  Reve- 
lation was  given.  The  theologian  may  indulge  the  pleafing  tafk 
of  defcribing  Religion  as  fhe  defcended  from  Heaven,  arrayed  in 
her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  impofed  on  the  hif- 
torian.  He  muft  difcover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption, which  fhe  contracted  in  a  long  refidence  upon  earth, 
among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings. 
Five  caufes  of     Our  curiofity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what  means 

the  growth  of 

Chnftianity.  the  Chriftian  faith  obtained  fo  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  efta- 
blifhed  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious  but 
fatisfactory  anfwer  may  be  returned,  That  it  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  doctrine  itfelf,  and  to  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  reafon  feldom  find  fo  favour- 
able a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the  wifdom  of  Providence  fre- 
quently condefcends  to  ufe  the  paffions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  general  circumftances  of  mankind,  as  inftruments  to  execute  its 
purpofe ;  we  may  ftill  be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  fub- 
miflion,  to  alk,  not  indeed  what  were  the  firft,  but  what  were  the 
fecondary  caufes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Chriftian  church.  It 
will,  perhaps,  appear,  that  it  was  moft  effectually  favoured  and 
affifted  by  the  five  following  caufes  :  I.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  de-  , 
rived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewifti  religion,  but  purified  from  the 
narrow  and  unfocial  fpirit,  which,  inftead  of  inviting,  had  deterred 
the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Mofes.  II.  The  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumftance 
which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth. 

III.  The  miraculous   powers   afcribed  to  the  primitive  church. 

IV.  The  pure  and  auftere  morals  of  the  Chriftians.  V.  The  union  p 
and  difcipline  of  the  Chriftian  republic,  which  gradually  formed 

♦  an 
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an  independent  and  increafing  ftate  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  We  have  already  defcribed  the  religious  harmony  of  the  ancient  The  First 
world,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  moft  different  and  eyen  hof-  Zealof  the 
tile  nations  embraced,  or  at  leaft  refpected,  each  other's  fuperftitions.  ^ews' 
A  fingle  people  refufed  to  join  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  man- 
kind. The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Afiyrian  and  Perfian  monarchies, 
had  languifhed  for  many  ages  the  moft  defpifed  portion  of  their 
flaves  emerged  from  obfcurity  under  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander ; 
and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  furprifmg  degree  in  the  Eaft,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Weft,  they  foon  excited  the  curiofity  and  wonder 
of  other  nations  \  The  fullen  obftinacy  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  peculiar  rites  and  unfocial  manners,  feemed  to  mark 
them  out  a  diftinct  fpecies  of  men  who  boldly  profefTed,  or  who 
faintly  difguifed,  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  reft  of  human-kind  \ 
Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod,  nor  the 
example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could  ever  perfuade  the  Jews 
to  aflbciate  with  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes  the  elegant  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  +.  According  to  the  maxims  of  univerfal  toleration, 
the  Romans  protected  a  fuperftition  which  they  defpifed  s.  The 
polite  Auguftus  condefcended  to  give  orders,  that  facrifices  fhould 
be  offered  for  his  profperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  6 ;  while 
the  meaneft  of  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  who  fhould  have  paid  the 
fame  homage  to  the  Jupit^  of  the  capitol,  would  have  been  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  himfelf  and  to  his  brethren.  The  mode- 
ration of  the  conquerors  was  infufficient  to  appeafe  the  jealous  pre- 
judices of  their  fubje&s,  who  were  alarmed  and  fcandalized  at  the 
enfigns  of  paganifm,  which  neceflarily  introduced  themfelves  into 
a  Roman  province  7.  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his 
own  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  was  defeated  by  the  unani- 
mous refolution  of  a  people  who  dreaded  death  much  lefs  than  fuch 
an  idolatrous  profanation  8.     Their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Mofes 
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was  equal  to  their  deteftation  of  foreign  religions.    The  current  of 
zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran 
with  the  ftrength,  and  fometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 
Its  gradual        This  inflexible  perfeverance,  which  appeared  fo  odious  or  fo  ri- 
diculous to  the  ancient  world,  aflumes  a  mdre  awful  character, 
fince  Providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  myfterious  hif- 
tory  of  the  chofen  people.    But  the  devout  and  even  fcrupulous 
attachment  to  the  Mofaic  religion,  fo  confpicuous  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  under  the  fecond  temple,  becomes  ftill  more  furprifing, 
if  it  is  compared  with  the  ftubborn  incredulity  of  their  forefathers. 
When  the  law  was  given  in  thunder  from  Mount  Sinai  j  when  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  courfe  of  the  planets  were  fufpended 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Ifraelites ;  and  when  temporal  rewards 
and  punifhments  were  the  immediate  confequences  of  their  piety 
or  difobedience,  they  perpetually  relapfed  into  rebellion  againft  the 
vifible  majefty  of  their  Divine  King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations 
in  the  fanduary  of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fantaftic  ceremony 
that  was  pradifed  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  9.    As  the  protedion  of  Heaven  was  defervedly  withdrawn 
from  the  ungrateful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable  de- 
gree of  •  vigour  and  purity.    The  contemporaries  of  Mofes  and 
Joihua  had  beheld  with  carelefs  indifference  the  moll  amazing 
miracles.    Under  the  preflure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  thofe 
miracles  has  preferved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  univerfal 
contagion  of  idolatry ;  and  in  contradidion  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  mind,  that  fingular  people  feems  to  have  yielded 
,t    a  ftronger  and  more  ready  affent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote 
anceftors,  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  fenfes. 
Their  reli-        The  Jewilh  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  was 
fuited  to  de-   never  defigned  for  conqueft  ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  the  num- 
eTnqueft.n  10   ber  °^  Pr°felytes  was  never  much  fuperior  to  that  of  apoftates.  The 
divine  promifes  were  originally  made,  and  the  diflinguifhing  rite  of 
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circumcifion  was  enjoined  to  a  fingle  family.  V/hen  the  pofterity 
of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like  the  fands  of  the  fea,  the  Deity, 
from  whofe  mouth  they  received  a  fyftem  of  laws  and  ceremonies, 
declared  himfelf  the  proper  and  as  it  were  the  national  God  of 
Ifrael ;  and  with  the  moft  jealous  care,  feparated  his  favourite  peo- 
ple from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  accompanied  with  fo  many  wonderful  and  with  fo  many  bloody 
circumftances,  that  the  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  ftate  of  irre- 
concilable hoflility  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had  been  com- 
manded to  extirpate  fome  of  the  moft  idolatrous  tribes,  and  the 
execution  of  the  Divine  will  had  feldom  been  retarded  by  the 
weaknefs  of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden 
to  contract  any  marriages  or  alliances,  and  the  prohibition  of  re- 
ceiving them  into  the  congregation,  which  in  fome  cafes  was  per- 
petual, almoft  always  extended  to  the  third,  to  the  feventh,  or  even 
to  the  tenth  generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles the  faith  of  Mofes,  had  never  been  inculcated  as  a  precept  of 
the  law ;  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined  to  iinpofe  it  on  themfelves  as 
a  voluntary  duty.  In  the  admiffion  of  new  citizens,  that  unfocial 
people  was  actuated  by  the  felfiih  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  rather  than 
by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome.  The  defendants  of  Abraham 
were  flattered  by  the  opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the 
covenant,  and  they  were  apprehenfive  of  diminiihing  the  value  of 
their  inheritance,  by  fharing  it  too  eafily  with  the  ftrangers  of  the 
earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  mankind,  extended  their  know- 
ledge without  correcting  their  prejudices  ;  and  whenever  the  God  of 
Ifrael  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the 
inconftant  humour  of  polytheifm  than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own 
miflionaries  io.  The  religion  of  Mofes  feems  to  be  inftituted  for  a 
particular  country,  as  well  as  for  a  fingle  nation ;  and  if  a  ftrict 
obedience  had  been  paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
the  year,  mould  prefent  himfelf  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  it  would 
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have  been  impoflible  that  the  Jews  could  ever  have  fpread  themfelves 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  promifed  land  That  obftacle  was 
indeed  removed  by  the  deftruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  but 
the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  Jewifh  religion  was  involved  in  its 
deftruction ;  and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at  the  ftrange 
report  of  an  empty  fanctuary  '%  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what 
could  be  the  object,  or  what  could  be  the  inftruments,  of  a  worfhip 
which  was  deftitute  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  priefts  and  of  facri- 
fices.  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  ftate,  the  Jews,  {till  afferting  their 
lofty  and  exclufive  privileges,  fhunned,  inftead  of  courted,  the 
fociety  of  ftrangers.  They  ftill  infifted  with  inflexible  rigour  on 
thofe  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practife. 
Their  peculiar  diftinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of 
trivial  though  burdenfome  obfervances,  were  fo  many  objects  of 
difguft  and  averfion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whofe  habits  and  pre- 
judices they  were  diametrically  oppofite.  The  painful  and  even 
dangerous  rite  of  circumcifion,  was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a 
willing  profelyte  from  the  door  of  the  fynagogue 
More  liberal  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Chriftianity  offered  itfelf  to  the  world, 
*ianhy.  '  armed  with  the  ftrength  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the 
weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclufive  zeal  for  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  the  unity  of  God,  was  as  carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  as  in 
the  ancient  fyftem :  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  mankind 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  defigns  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was 
fitted  to  increale  their  reverence  for  that  myfterious  doctrine.  The 
divine  authority  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets  was  admitted,  and 
even  eftablifhed,  as  the  firmed  bafis  of  Chriftianity.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  predictions  had 
announced  and  prepared  the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Meftiah, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  grofs  apprehenfions  of  the  Jews,  had 
been  more  frequently  reprefented  under  the  character  of  a  King  and 
Conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a  Prophet,  a  Martyr,  and  the  Son. 
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of  God.  By  his  expiatory  facrifice,  the  imperfect  facrifices  of  the 
temple  were  at  once  confummated  and  abolifhed.  The  ceremonial 
law,  which  confifted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was  fucceeded  by  a 
pure  and  fpiritual  worfhip,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates  as  well 
as  to  every  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood, 
was  fubftituted  a  more  harmlefs  initiation  of  water.  The  promife  of 
divine  favour,  inftead  of  being  partially  confined  to  the  pofterity  of 
Abraham,  was  univerfally  propofed  to  the  freeman  and  to  the  flave, 
to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile. 
Every  privilege  that  could  raife  the  profelyte  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  fecure  his  happinefs,  or  even  gratify 
that  fecret  pride,  which,  under  the  femblance  of  devotion,  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  human  heart,  was  ftill  referved  for  the  members  of 
the  Chriftian  church  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  all  mankind  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  folicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  diftinction,  which 
was  not  only  proffered  as  a  favour,  but  impofed  as  an  obligation. 
It  became  the  moft  facred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to  diffufe  among 
his  friends  and  relations  the  ineftimable  bleffing  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  warn  them  againft  a  refufal  that  would  be  feverely 
punifhed  as  a  criminal  difobedience  to  the  will  of  a  benevolent  but 
all-powerful  deity. 

The  enfranchifement  of  the  church  from  the  bonds  of  the  fyna-  Obftinacyand 
gogue,  was  a  work  however  of  fome  time  and  of  fome  difficulty.  bd\lvL°glhC 
The  Jewifli  converts,  who  acknowledged  Jefus  in  the  character  of  Jews' 
the  Meffiah  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles,  reflected  him  as  a 
prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion ;  but  they  obftinately  ad- 
hered to  the  ceremonies  of  their  anceftors,  and  were  defirous  of 
impofing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who  continually  augmented  the 
number  of  believers.    Thefe  Judaifing  Chriftians  feem  to  have  ar- 
gued with  fome  degree  of  plaufibility  from  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mofaic  law,  and  from  the  immutable  perfections  of  its  great  author. 
They  affirmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  fame  through  all 
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eternity,  had  defigned  to  abolifli  thofe  facrcd  rites  which  had  ferved 
to  diftinguifh  his  chofen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have 
been  nqjefs  clear  and  folemn  than  their  firft  promulgation  :  that, 
inftead  of  thofe  frequent  declarations,  which  either  fuppofe  or  affert 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Mofaic  religion,  it  would  have  been  re- 
prefented  as  a  provifionary  fcheme  intended  to  laft  only  till  the 
coming  of  the  Mefliah,  who  mould  inftrucT:  mankind  in  a  more 
perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worfhip  14  :  that  the  MefTiah  him- 
felf,  and  his  difciples  who  converfed  with  him  on  earth,  inftead  of 
authorizing  by  their  example  the  moft  minute  obfervances  of  the 
Mofaic  law'5,  would  have  publifhed  to  the  world  the  abolition  of 
thofe  ufelefs  and  obfolete  ceremonies,  without  fufFering  Chriftianity 
to  remain  during  fo  many  years  obfeurely  confounded  among  the 
feels  of  the  Jewifh  church.  Arguments  like  thefe  appear  to  have 
been  ufed  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring  caufe  of  the  Mofaic  law  ; 
but  the  induftry  of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained 
the  ambiguous  language  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  apoftolic  teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  un- 
fold the  fyftem  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to  pronounce  with  the  utmoft 
caution  and  tendernefs  a  fentence  of  condemnation  fo  repugnant  to 
the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 
TheNaza-  The  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  affords  a  lively  proof 
ofjeru^lem.  of  the  nece(Tity  of  thofe  precautions,  and  of  the  deep  impreffion 
which'  the  Jewifih  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  fectaries. 
The  firft  fifteen  bifhops  of  Jerufalem  were  all  circumcifed  Jews  ; 
and  the  congregation  over  which  they  prefided,  united  the  law  of 
Mofes  with  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  ,6.  It  was  natural  that  the  pri- 
mitive tradition  of  a  church  which  was  founded  only  forty  days 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  was  governed  almoft  as  many  years 
under  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  his  apoftles,  mould  be  received 
a«  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy  ,?.  The  diftant  churches  very  fre- 
quently appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  venerable  Parent,  and 
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relieved  her  diftrefles  by  a  liberal  contribution  of  alms.  But  when 
numerous  and  opulent  focieties  were  eftablifhed  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire,  in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephefus,  Corinth,  and  Rome, 
the  reverence  which  Jerufalem  had  infpired  to  all  the  Chriftian  co- 
lonies infenfibly  diminimed.  The  Jewifh  converts,  or  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  foon  found  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  the  increafing  mul- 
titudes, that  from  all  the  various  religions  of  polytheifm  inlifced 
under  the  banner  of  Chrift :  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  their  peculiar  apoftle,  had  rejected  the  intolerable 
weight  of  Mofaic  ceremonies,  were  gradually  tempted  to  refufe  to 
their  more  fcrupulous  brethren  the  fame  toleration  which  at  firft 
they  had  humbly  folicited  for  their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the 
temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Jews,  was 
feverely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes,  as  in  their  manners,  though  not  in 
their  faith,  they  maintained  fo  intimate  a  connexion  with  their  im- 
pious countrymen,  whofe  misfortunes  were  attributed  by  the  Pagans 
to  the  contempt,  and  more  juftly  afcribed  by  the  Chriftians,  to  the 
wrath  of  the  fupreme  deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins 
of  Jerufalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
that  ancient  church  languifhed  above  fixty  years  in  folitude  and 
obfcurity  ,8.  They  ftill  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making  frequent 
and  devout  vifits  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
reftored  to  thofe  feats  which  both  nature  and  religion  taught  them 
to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  defperate  fanaticifm  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  meafure 
of  their  calamities ;  and  the  Romans,  exafperated  by  their  re- 
peated rebellions,  exercifed  the  rights  of  victory  with  rigour. 
The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of  ./Elia  Capitolina,  a  new 
city  on  Mount  Sion  '9,  to  which  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ; 
and  denouncing  the  fevereft  penalties  againft  any  of  the  Jewi(h 
people  who  mould  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a  vigilant 
Vol.  I.  N  n  n  garriion 
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garrifon  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left  to  efcape  the  common  pro- 
fcription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this  occafion  aflifted  by  the 
influence  of  temporal  advantages.  They  elected  Marcus  for  their 
bifhop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  moft  probably  a 
native  either  of  Italy  or  of  fome  of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his 
perfuafion,  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced 
the  Mofaic  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  perfevered  above 
a  century.  By  this  facrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices,  they 
purchafed  a  free  admiflion  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian,  and  more 
firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the  Catholic  church 
TheEbic-  When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  had 
been  reftored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  fchifm  were 
imputed  to  the  obfeure  remnant  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  refufed 
to  accompany  their  Latin  bifhop.  They  ftill  preferved  their  former 
habitation  of  Pella,  fpread  themfelves  into  the  villages  adjacent  to 
Damafcus,  and  formed  an  inconfiderable  church  in  the  city  of  Bcerea, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Aleppo  in  Syria  The  name  of  Nazarenes 
was  deemed  too  honourable  for  thofe  Chriflian  Jews,  and  they  foon 
received  from  the  fuppofed  poverty  of  their  underftanding,  as  well 
as  of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites  *\  In 
a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem,  it  became 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  controverfy,  whether  a  man  who  fincerely 
acknowledged  Jefus  as  the  Mefliah,  but  who  ftill  continued  to  ob- 
ferve  the  law  of  Mofes,  could  poflibly  hope  for  falvation.  The 
humane  temper  of  Juftin  Martyr,  inclined  him  to  anfwer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  j  and  though  he  exprefied  himfelf  with  the 
moft  guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of  fuch 
an  imperfect  Chriftian,  if  he  were  content  to  pra&ife  the  Mofaic 
ceremonies,  without  pretending  to  affert  their  general  ufe  or  necef- 
fity.  But  when  Juftin  was  prefled  to  declare  the  fentiment  of  the 
church,  he  confefled  that  there  were  very  many  among  the  ortho- 
dox 
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dox  Chriftians,  who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaizing  brethren 
from  the  hope  of  falvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourfe  with 
them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendflnp,  hofpitality,  and  fociai 
life  2\  The  more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  over  the  milder  ;  and  an  eternal  bar  of  feparation  was  fixed 
between  the  difciples  of  Mofes  and  thofe  of  Chrift.  The  unfor- 
tunate Ebionites,  rejected  from  one  religion  as  apoftates,  and  from 
the  other  as  heretics,  found  themfelves  compelled  to  afTume  a  more 
decided  character  ;  and  although  fome  traces  of  that  obfolete  fed: 
may  be  difcovered  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they  infenfibly. 
melted  away  either  into  the  church  or  the  fynagogue1*. 

While  the  orthodox  church  preferved  a  juft  medium  between  TheGmftlcs. 
exceffive  veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of  Mofes, 
the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  oppofite  extremes  of 
error  and  extravagance.  From  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be 
abolifhed.  From  its  fuppofed  imperfections  the  Gnoftics  as  haftily 
inferred  that  it  never  was  inftituted  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Deity. 
There  are  fome  objections  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets,  which  too  readily  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fceptical  mind  ; 
though  they  can  only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
divine  ceconomy.  Thefe  objections  were  eagerly  embraced  and  as 
petulantly  urged  by  the  vain  fcience  of  the  Gnoftics  ts.  As  thofe 
heretics  were,  for  the  moft  part,  averfe  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
they  morofely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  the  gal- 
lantries of  David,  and  the  feraglio  of  Solomon.  The  conqueft  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  unfufpecting  natives, 
they  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  with  the  common  notions  of  hu- 
manity and  juftice.  But  when  they  recollected  the  fanguinary  lift 
of  murders,  of  executions,  and  of  maflacres,  which  ftain  almoft 
every  page  of  the  Jewifh  annals,  they  acknowledged  that  the  bar- 
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barians  of  Palcftine  had  exercifed  as  much  companion  towards  their 
idolatrous  enemies  as  they  had  ever  fhewn  to  their  friends  or 
countrymen  l6.    Faffing  from  the  fe&aries  of  the  law  to  the  law 
itfelf,  they  afferted  that  it  was  impoffible  that  a  religion  which 
confided  only  of  bloody  facrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies,  and 
whofe  rewards  as  well  as  punifhments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and 
temporal  nature,  could  infpire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  reftrain  the 
impetuofity  of  paflion.  '  The  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of  man  was  treated  with  profane  derifion  by  the  Gnoftics,  who 
would  not  liften  with  patience  to  the  repofe  of  the  deity  after 
fix  days  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,   the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  fpeaking  ferpent,  the  forbidden 
fruit,   and  the  eternal  condemnation  pronounced  againfl  human 
kind    for  the  venial  offence  of  their  flrft  progenitors  *7.  The 
God  of  Ifrael  was  impioufly  reprefented  by  the  Gnoftics,  as  a  being 
liable  to  paflion  and  to  error,  capricious  in  his  favour,  implacable  in 
his  refentment,  meanly  jealous  of  his  fuperftitious  worfhip,  and  con- 
fining his  partial  providence  to  a  fingle  people,  and  to  this  tranfitory 
life.    In  fuch  a  character  they  could  difcover  none  of  the  features  of 
the  wife  and  omnipotent  father  of  the  univerfe  l8.    They  allowed 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  fomcwhat  lefs  criminal  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine,  that 
the  (Thrift  whom  they  adored  as  the  firft  and  brighteft  emanation  of 
the  deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  refcue  mankind  from  their  va- 
rious errors,  and  to  reveal  a  neiv  fyftem  of  truth  and  perfection. 
The  moft  l<  a  "ned  of  the  fathers,  by  a  very  fingular  condefcenfion, 
have  imprudently  admitted  the  fophiftry  of  the  Gnoftics.  Ac- 
knowledging that  the  literal  fenfe  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  fa:th  as  well  as  reafon,  they  deem  themfelves  fecure  and  in- 
vulnerable behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully 
fpread  over  every  tender  part  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  *9. 

It 
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It  has  been  remarked  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth,  that  the  T! '''T  f  r|"» 
virgin  purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  by  fchifm  or  hcrefy  influence, 
before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Chrift  50.  We  may  obferve  with  much  more  propriety, 
that,  daring  that  period,  the  difciples  of  the  Mefliah  were  indulged 
in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  faith  and  practice,  than  has  ever  been 
allowed  in  fucceeding  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were 
infenfibly  narrowed,  and  the  fpiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing 
party  was  exercifed  with  increafing  feverity,  many  of  its  moft 
refpectable  adherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  renounce, "  were 
provoked  to  aflert,  their  private  opinions,  to  purfue  the  confequences 
of  their  miftaken  principles,  and  openly  to  erect  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion  againft  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  Gnoftics  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  the  moft  polite,  the  moft  learned,  and  the  moft 
wealthy  of  the  Chriftian  name,  and  that  general  appellation  which, 
expreffed  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge,  was  either  aflumed  by  their 
own  pride,  or  ironically  beftowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adverfaries. 
They  were  almoft  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  principal  founders  feem  to  have  been  natives  of  Syria 
or  Egypt,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  difpofes  both  the  mind 
and  the  body  to  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnoftics  blended 
with  the  faith  of  Chrift  many  fublime  but  obfeure  tenets,  which 
they  derived  from  oriental  philofophy,  and  even  from  the  religion 
of  Zoroafter,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  exiftence  of 
two  principles,  and  the  myfterious  hierarchy  of  the  invifible  world  JI. 
As  foon  as  they  launched  out.  into  that  vaft  abyfs,  they  delivered 
themfelves  to  the  guidance  of  a  difordered  imagination;  and  as 
the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the  Gnoftics  were 
imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  feds  31,  of 
whom  the  moft  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Bafilidians^ 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  ftill  later  period,  the 
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Manichseans.  Each  of  thefe  feels  could  boaft  of  its  bifhops  and 
congregations,  of  its  doctors  and  martyrs'5,  and,  inftead  of  the 
four  gofpels  adopted  by  the  church,  the  heretics  produced  a  mul- 
titude of  hiftories,  in  which  the  actions  and  difcourfes  of  Chrift  and 
of  his  apoftles  were  adapted  to  their  refpective  tenets  The 
fuccefs  of  the  Gnoftics  was  rapid  and  extenfive  They  covered 
Afia  and  Egypt,  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Rome,  and  fometimes 
penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  Weft.  For  the  raoft  part  they 
arofe  in  the  fecond  century,  flourifhed  during  the  third,  and  were 
fupprefTed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fafhion- 
able  controverfies,  and  by  the'  fuperior  afcendant  of  the  reigning 
power.  Though  they  conftantly  difturbed  the  peace,  and  fre- 
quently degraded  the  honour,  of  religion,  they  contributed  to 
affift  rather  than  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  The  Gen- 
tile converts,  whofe  ftrongeft  objections  and  prejudices  were  di~ 
rected  againft  the  law  of  Mofes,  could  find  admiffion  into  many 
Chriftian  focieties,  which  required,  not  from  their  untutored  mind, 
any  belief  of  an  antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith  was  infenfibly 
fortified  and  enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by 
the  conquefts  of  its  mod  inveterate  enemies  J<s. 
The  daemons       But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  fubfift  between  the 

confidered  as     ~    ,     .         t     t^i  •      •  i  i  n-  •         ,      ,.   .  . 

the  gods  of  Orthodox,  the  bbiomtes,  and  the  Gnomes,  concerning  the  divinity  or 
antiquity.  ^  obligation  of  the  Mofaic  law,  they  were  all  equally  animated 
by  the  fame  exclufive  zeal,  and  by  the  fame  abhorrence  for  idolatry 
which  had  diftinguifhed  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philofopher,  who  confidered  the  fyftem  of 
polytheifm  as  a  compofition  of  human  fraud  and  error,  could  dif- 
guife  a  fmile  of  contempt  under  the  mafk  of  devotion,  without  ap- 
prehending that  either  the  mockery,  or  the  compliance  would  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  refentment  of  any  invifible,  or  as  he  conceived  them, 
imaginary  powers.    But  the  eftablifhed  religions  of  Paganifm  were 
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feen  by  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formid- 
able light.  It  was  the  univerfal  fentiment  both  of  the  church  and 
of  heretics,  that  the  daemons  were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and 
the  objects  of  idolatry  17 .  Thofe  rebellious  fpirits  who  had  been 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  caft  down  into  the  infernal 
pit,  were  ftill  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to  torment  the  bodies, 
and  to  feduce  the  minds  of  finful  men.  They  foon  difcovered 
and  abufed  the  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  heart  towards 
devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing  the  adoration  of  mankind  from 
their  Creator,  they  ufurped  the  place  and  honours  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  By  the  fuccefs  of  their  malicious  contrivances,  they  at  once 
gratified  their  own  vanity  and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only 
comfort  of  which  they  were  yet  fufceptible,  the  hope  of  involving 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  participation  of  their  guilt  and  mifery. 
It  was  confefled,  or  at  leaft  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  dif" 
tributed  among  themfelves  the  mod  important  characters  of  poly- 
theifm,  one  daemon  afluming  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter, 
another  of  iEfculapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of 
Apollo38;  and  that  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience  and 
aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  fufficient  fkill  and 
dignity,  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked 
in  the  temples,  inftituted  feftivals  and  facrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to  perform 
miracles.  The  Chriftians,  who,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
daemons,  could  fo  readily  explain  every  preternatural  appear- 
ance, were  difpofed  and  even  defirous  to  admit  the  moft  extra- 
vagant fictions  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the 
Chriftian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  moft  trifling  mark  of 
refpect  to  the  national  worftiip  he  confidered  as  a  direct  homage 
yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  act  of  rebellion  againft  the  majefty 
of  God. 
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Abhorrence 
of  the  Chrif- 
tians  for 
idolatry. 


Ceremonies. 


Arts. 


In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  firft  but  arduous  duty 
of  a  Chriftian  to  preferve  himfelf  pure  and  undefiled  by  the  practice 
of  idolatry.    The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a  fpecu- 
lative  doctrine  profeffed  in  the  fchools  or  preached  in  the  temples. 
The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheifm  were  clofely  inter- 
woven with  every  circumftance  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  of  public 
or  of  private  life  ;  and  it  feemed  impofiible  to  efcape  their  obfer- 
vance,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  renouncing  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  and  all  the  offices  and  amufements  of  fociety  J9.  The 
important  tranfactions  of  peace  and  war  were  prepared  or  con- 
cluded by  folemn  facrifices,  in  which  the  magiftrate,  the  fenator, 
and  the  foldier,  were  obliged  to  prefide  or  to  participate  4o.  The 
public  fpectacles  were  an  effential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of 
the  Pagans,  and  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  accept,  as  the  raoft 
grateful  offering,  the  games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated 
in  honour  of  their  peculiar  feftivals  4I.    The  Chriftian,  who  with 
pious  horror  avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre, 
found  himfelf  encompaffed  with  infernal  fnares  in  every  convivial 
.entertainment,  as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hofpitable 
deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other's  happinefs  4\  When 
the  bride,  ftruggling  with  well-affected  reluctance,  was  forced  in 
hymenaeal  pomp  over  the  threfhold  of  her  new  habitation  45 ;  or 
when  the  fad  proceffion  of  the  dead  flowly  moved  towards  the 
funeral  pile  4\  the  Chriftian,  on  thefe  interefting  occafions,  was 
compelled  to  defert  the  perfons  who  were  the  deareft  to  him,  rather 
than   contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  thofe  impious  ceremonies. 
Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  leaft  concerned  in  the 
framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by  the  ftain  of  idola- 
try 4;,  a  fevere  fentence,  fmce  it  devoted  to  eternal  mifery  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  community,  which  is  employed  in  the  exercife 
of  liberal  or  mechanic  profeftions.    If  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the 
■numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we  mail  perceive,  that  befides  the 
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immediate  reprefentations  of  the  Gods,  and  the  holy  inftruments 
of  their  worfhip,  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fi&ions  con- 
fecrated  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  a« 
the  richeft  ornaments  of  the  houfes,  the  drefs,  and  the  furniture* 
of  the  Pagans  4\  Even  the  arts  of  mufic  and  painting,  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  fame  impure  origin.  In  the  ftyle 
of  the  fathers,  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  were  the  organs  of  the 
infernal  fpirit,  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  moft  eminent  of  his 
fervants,  and  the  beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  compofitions  of  their  genius,  is  deftined  to  celebrate  the  glory 
of  the  daemons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  expreflions,  which  the  im- 
prudent Chriftian  might  too  carelefsly  utter,  or  too  patiently 
hear  47. 

The  dangerous  temptations,  which  on  every  fide  lurked  in 
ambuili  to  furprife  the  unguarded  believer,  aflailed  him  with  re- 
doubled violence  on  the  days  of  folemn  feftivals.  So  artfully 
were  they  framed  and  difpofed  throughout  the  year,  that  fuper- 
ftition  always  wore  the  appearance  of  pleafure,  and  often  of  vir- 
tue 4*.  Some  of  the  moft  facred  feftivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
deftined  to  falute  the  new  calends  of  January  with  vows  of  public 
and  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead 
and  living,  to  afcertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  property,  to  hail* 
on  the  return  of  fpring,  the  genial  powers  of  fecundity,  to  per- 
petuate the  two  memorable  aeras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  to  reftore,  during  the  humane 
licenfe  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind.  Some 
idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Chriftians  for  fuch 
impious  ceremonies,  by  the  fcrupulous  delicacy  which  they  dif- 
played  on  a  much  lefs  alarming  occafion.  On  days  of  general 
feftivity,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their  doors 
with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel,  and  to  crown  their  heads 
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with  a  garland  of  flowers.     This  innocent  and  elegant  practice 
might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil  inftitution.  But 
it  mod  unluckily  happened  that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  houfehold  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  facred  to  the  lover  of 
Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn 
as  a  fymbol  either  of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in 
their  firft  origin  to  the  fervice  of  fuperftition.     The  trembling 
Chriftians,  who  were  perfuaded  in  this  inftance  to  comply  with 
the  fafhion  of  their  country,  and  the  commands  of  the  magiftrate, 
laboured  under  the  moft  gloomy  apprehenfions,  from  the  reproaches 
of  their  own  confeience,  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  divine  vengeance  49. 
Zeal  for  Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  required  to  guard  the 

Chnftianity.    ^^^y  Qf  tne  g0fpel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry.  The 
fuperftitious  obfervances  of  public  or  private  rites  were  carelefsly  prac- 
tifed,  from  education  and  habit,  by  the  followers  of  the  eftablifhed 
religion.    But  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  the  Chriftians 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirming  their  zealous  oppofition. 
By  thefe  frequent  proteftations  their  attachment  to  the  faith  was 
continually  fortified,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  zeal,  they 
combated  with  the  more  ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  holy  war,  which 
they  had  undertaken  againft  the  empire  of  the  daemons. 
The  second      II.  ,The  writings  of  Cicero  50  reprefent  in  the  moft  lively  colours 
T^edo'arine  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  phi- 
Sllhy  ifthe'"  lofophers  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  When 
Se'phiblo-    l^ey  are  defirous  °f  arming  their  difciples  againft  the  fear  of  death, 
phcrs;         thev  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though    melancholy  pofition,  that 
the  fatal  ftroke  of  our  diflblution  releafes  us  from  the  calamities  of 
life ;   and  that  thofe  can  no  longer  fuffer  who  no  longer  exift. 
Yet  there  were  a  few  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived 
a  more  exalted,   and,  in  fome  refpects,  a  jufter  idea  of  human 
mature;  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  in  the  fublime  inquiry, 
z  their 
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their  reafon  had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their 
imagination  had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.     When  they 
viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers, 
when  they  exercifed  the  various  faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
and  of  judgment,  in  the  moft  profound  fpeculations,  or  the  mod 
important  labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  defire  of  fame, 
which  tranfported  them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  death  and  of  the  grave  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound  them- 
felves  with  the  beafts  of  the  field,  or  to  fuppofe,  that  a  being? 
for  whofe  dignity  they  entertained  the  moft  fincere  admiration, 
could  be  limited  to  a  fpot  of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration. 
With  this  favourable  prepofleffion  they  fummoned  to  their  aid  the 
fcience,  or  rather  the  language,  of  Metaphyfics.    They  foon  dis- 
covered, that  as  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  the  human  foul  muft  confequently  be  a 
fubftance  diftinct  from  the  body,  pure,  fimple,  and  fpiritual,  in- 
capable of  diffolution,  and  fufceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of 
virtue  and  happinefs  after  the  releafe  from  its  corporeal  prifon. 
From  thefe  fpecious  and  noble  principles,  the  philofophers  who 
trod  in  the  footfteps  of  Plato,  deduced  a  very  unjuftifiable  conclu- 
fion,  fince  they  aflerted,  not  only  the  future  immortality,  but  the 
paft  eternity  of  the  human  foul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
fider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  felf-exifting  fpirit,  which  per- 
vades and  fuftains  the  univerfe  5I.     A  doctrine   thus  removed 
beyond  the  fenfes  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  might  ferve  to 
amufe  the  leifure  of  a  philofophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the  filence  of  foli- 
tude,  it  might  fometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  defponding 
virtue  ;  but  the  faint  impreffion  which  had  been  received  in  the 
fchools,  was  foon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  bufinefs  of 
active  life.    We  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent  per- 
fons  who  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  firft  Cacfars, 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  allured 
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among  the 
Pagans  of 
Greece  and 
Home  ; 


that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  feriou* 
conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punifhments  of  a  future  ftate.  At  the 
bar  and  in  the  fenate  of  Rome  the  ableft  orators  were  not  appre- 
henfive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  expofing  that  doc- 
trine as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion,  which  was  rejected  with 
contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  underftand- 


mg 


5- 


Since  therefore  the  moft  fublime  efforts  of  philofophy  can  extend 
no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  out  the  defire,  the  hope,  or,  at 
moft,  the  probability,  of  a  future  ftate,  there  is  nothing,  except  a 
divine  revelation,  that  can  afcertain  the  exiftence,  and  defcribe 
the  condition,  of  the  invifible  country  which  is  deftined  to  receive 
the  fouls  of  men  after  their  feparation  from  the  body.  But  we 
may  perceive  feveral  defects  inherent  to  the  popular  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered  them  very  unequal  to  fo  arduous 
a  talk.  i.  The  general  fyftem  of  their  mythology  was  unfupported 
by  any  folid  proofs  ;  and  the  wifeft  among  the  Pagans  had  already 
difclaimed  its  ufurped  authority.  2.  The  defcription  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy  of  painters  and 
of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  fo  many  phantoms  and  monfters* 
who  difpenfed  their  rewards  and  punifhments  with  fo  little  equity, 
that  a  folemn  truth,  the  moft  congenial  to  the  human  heart,  was 
opprefled  and  difgraced  by  the  abfurd  mixture  of  the  wildeft 
fictions  5J.  3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  was  fcarcely  con- 
fidered  among  the  devout  polytheifts  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a 
fundamental  article  of  faith.  The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it 
related  to  public  communities  rather  than  to  private  individually 
was  principally  difplayed  on  the  vifible  theatre  of  the  prefent  world. 
The  private  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter 
or  Apollo,  exprefled  the  anxiety  of  their  worfhippers  for  temporal 
happinefs,  and  their  ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  future 


life 
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The  important  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  was 
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inculcated  with  more  diligence  as  well  as  fuccefs  in   India,  in  fm'"g*h« 

barbarians; 

Aflyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  fince  we  cannot  attribute 
fuch  a  difference  to  the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we 
muft  afcribe  it  to  the  influence  of  an  eftablifhed  priefthood,  which 
employed  the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  inftrument  of  ambition  ss. 

We  might  naturally  expect,   that  a  principle   fo  effential  to  amon£ the 

°  1  Jews; 

religion,  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  cleared  terms  to  the 
chofen  people  of  Paleftine,  and  that  it  might  fafely  have  been  en- 
trufted  to  the  hereditary  priefthood  of  Aaron.    It  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  adore  the  myfterious  difpenfations  of  providence  s6,  when  we 
difcover,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  omitted 
in  the  law  of  Mofes  j  it  is  darkly  infinuated  by  the  prophets,  and 
during  the  long  period  which  elapfed  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Babylonian  fervitudes,   the  hopes  as  well  as  fears  of  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  the 
prefent  life  57.    After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to 
return  into  the  promifed  land,  and  after  Ezra  had  reftored  the 
ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two  celebrated  feds,  the  Saducees 
and  the  Pharifees  infenfibly  arofe  at  Jerufalem  5S.     The  former 
who  claimed  the  moft  opulent  and  diftinguifhed  part  of  the  fociety, 
were  ftrictly  attached  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and 
they  pioufly  rejected  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  an  opinion  that 
received  no  countenance  from  the  divine  book,  which  they  revered 
as  the  only  rule  of  their  faith.    To  the  authority  of  fcripture  the 
Pharifees  added  that  of  tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the 
name  of  traditions,  feveral  fpeculative  tenets  from  the  philofophy 
or  religion  of  the  Eaftern  nations.    The  doctrines  of  fate  or  pre- 
deftination,  of  angels  and  fpirits,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  were  in  the  number  of  thefe  new  articles  of 
belief;  and  as  the  Pharifees,  by  the  aufterity  of  their  manners,  had 
drawn  into  their  party  the  body  of  the  Jewifli  people,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  became  the  prevailing  fentiment  of  the  fynagogue, 

1  under 
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under  the  reign  of  the  Afmonsean  princes  and  pontiffs.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of  contenting  itfelf  with  fuch  a  cold 
and  languid  affent  as  might  fatisfy  the  mind  of  a  Polytheift  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future  ftate,  they  embraced  it 
with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or 
even  probability  :  and  it  was  ftill  neceffary,  that  the  doctrine  of  life 
and  immortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  nature,  approved  by 
reafon,  and  received  by  fuperftition,  fhould  obtain  the  fan&ion  of 
divine  truth  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Chrift. 
amon<>  the  When  the  promife  of  eternal  happinefs  was  propofed  to  mankind, 
Chuihaos.  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  obferving  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  advantageous  an  offer  fhould 
have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of  every 
rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for  their  prefent  exiftence, 
and  by  a  juft  confidence  of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and 
imperfect  faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion. 
Approaching  In  the  primitive  church,  the  influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully 
^n0drlj[the  Strengthened  by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  deferve  refpecl: 
for  its  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to 
experience.  It  was  univerfally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world> 
and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach 
of  this' wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apoflles ;  the 
tradition  of  it  was  preferved  by  their  earlieft  difciples,  and  thofe 
who  underflood  in  their  literal  fenfe  the  difcourfes  of  Chrift  himfelf, 
were  obliged  to  expect  the  fecond  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally  extin- 
gu'fhed,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and 
which  might  ftill  be  witnefs  to  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under 
Vefpaftan  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  feventeen  centuries  ha* 
iiiftru&ed  us  not  to  prefs  too  clofely  the  myfterious  language  of 

prophecy 
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prophecy  and  revelation  ;  but  as  ftmg  as,  for  wife  purpofes,  this  error 
was  permitted  to  fubiift  in  the  church,  it  was  productive  of  the  moft 
falutary  effects  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  Chriftians,  who  lived 
in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itfelf,  and 
all  the  various  race  of  mankind,  mould  tremble  at  the  appearance 
of  their  divine  judge  **. 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  inti-  Doatineof 
mately  connected  with  the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift.    As  the  works  tilm! 
of  the  creation  had  been  finimed  in  fix  days,  their  duration  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  according  to  a  tradition  which  was  attributed  to  the 
prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  fix  thoufand  years  Co.    By  the  fame 
analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  period  of  labour  and  con- 
tention, which  was  now  almoft  elapfed  6l,  would  be  fucceeded  by  a 
joyful  Sabbath  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  and  that  Chrift,  with  the  tri- 
umphant band  of  the  faints  and  the  elect  who  had  efcaped  death,  or 
who  had  been  miraculoufly  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the 
time  appointed  for  the  laft  and  general  refurrection.    So  pleafing 
was  this  hope  to  the  mind  of  believers,  that  the  new  Jerufakm,  the 
feat  of  this  blifsful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the 
gayeft  colours  of  the  imagination.    A  felicity  confifting  only  of 
pure  and  fpiritual  pleafure,  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  ftill  fuppofed  to  poffefs  their  human  nature 
and  fenfes.    A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amufements  of  the  paftoral 
life,  was  no  longer  fuited  to  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety  which 
prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.    A  city  was  therefore  erected 
of  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  a  fupernatural  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine  was  beftowed  on  the  adjacent  territory ;  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  whofe  fpontaneous  productions,  the  happy  and  benevolent  peo- 
ple was  never  to  be  rcftrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclufive 
property61.    The  affurance  offuch  a  Millennium,  was  carefully  in- 
culcated by  a  fucceffion  of  the  fathers  from  Juftin  Martyr  and 
Irenseus,  who  converfed  with  the  immediate  difciples  of  the  apoftlesr 
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down  to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  fon  of  Conftantine 6'. 
They  all  maintain  and  defcribe  that  fyftem  as  received  by  the 
general  confent  of  the  Chriftians  of  their  own  times  ;  and  it 
fcems  fo  well  adapted  to  the  defires  and  apprehenfions  of  mankind, 
that  it  mud  have  contributed  in  a  very  confiderable  degree  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church 
was  almoft  completed,  the  temporary  fupport  was  laid  afide.  The 
doctrine  of  Chrift's  reign  upon  earth,  was  at  fir  ft  treated  as  a  pro- 
found allegory,  was  confidered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  ufelefs 
opinion,  and  was  at  length  rejected  as  the  abfurd  invention  of  herefy 
and  fanaticifm  6+.  A  myfterious  prophecy,  which  ftill  forms  a  part 
of  the  facred  canon,  but  which  was  thought  to  favour  the  exploded 
fentiment,  has  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  profcription  of  the 
church  65. 

Conflagration      Whilft  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  was  promifed 
oftheTorid.   to  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  the  molt  dreadful  calamities  were  de- 
nounced againft  an  unbelieving  world.    The  edification  of  the  new 
Jerufalem  was  to  advance  by  equal  fteps  with  the  deftruction  of  the 
myftic  Babylon  :  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before 
Conftantine  perfifted  in  the  profeffion  of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of 
Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.    A  re- 
gular feries  was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  phyfical  evils  which 
can  afflict  a  flourifhing  nation  j  inteftine  difcord,  and  the  invafion 
of  the  fierceft  barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North ; 
peftilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipfes,  earthquakes  and  inun- 
dations 66.    All  thefe  were  only  fo  many  preparatory  and  alarming 
figns  of  the  great  cataftrophe  of  Rome,  when  the  country  of  the 
Scipios  and  Csefars  mould  be  confumed  by  a  flame  from  Heaven, 
and  the  city  of  the  feven  hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples, 
and  her  triumphal  arches,  mould  be  buried  in  a  vaft  lake  of  fire 
and  brimftone.     It  might,  however,   afford  fome  confolation  to 
Jloman  vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that  of 

the 
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the  world  itfelf ;  which,  as  it  had  once  perifhed  by  the  clement  of 
water,  was  deflined  to  experience  a  fecond  and  a  fpeedy  deftruction 
from  the  element  of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration, 
the  faith  of  the  Chriftian  very  happily  coincided  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Eaft,  the  philofophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature: 
and  even  the  country,  which  had  been  chofen  from  religious  motives 
for  the  origin  and  principal  fcene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  befl 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  by  natural  and  phyfical  caufes ;  by  its  deep 
caverns,  beds  of  fulphur,  and  numerous  volcanos,  of  which  thofe 
of  ./Etna,  of  Vefuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  re- 
prefentation.  The  calmeft  and  moft  intrepid  fceptic  could  not  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge,  that  the  deftru&ion  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
the  world  by  fire,  was  in  itfelf  extremely  probable.  The  Chriftian, 
who  founded  his  belief  much  lefs  on  the  fallacious  arguments  of 
reafon  than  on  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation 
of  fcripture,'  expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence  as  a  certain  and 
approaching  event ;  and  as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the 
folemn  idea,  he  confidered  every  difafter  that  happened  to  the  em- 
pire as  an  infallible  fymptom  of  an  expiring  world  °7. 

The  condemnation  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous  of  the  pagans,  Thepar2ns 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  difbelief  of  the  divine  truth,  feems  "crnaf  l° 
to  offend  the  reafon  and  the  humanity  of  the  prefent  age  c*.    But  Pu?'*f»e»fr 
the  primitive  church,  whofe  faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  confidence, 
delivered  over,  without  hefitation,  to  eternal  torture,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  human,  fpecies.    A  charitable  hope  might  perhaps  be 
indulged  in  favour  of  Socrates,  or  fome  other  fages  of  antiquity, 
who  had  confulted  the  light  of  reafon  before  that  of  the  gofpcl  had 
arifen  c").    But  it  was  unanimoufly  affirmed,  that  thofe  who,  fince 
the  birth  or  the  death  of  Clu-i ft,  had  obftinately  perfifted  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  dsemons,  neither  deferved  nor  could  expedt  a  pardon 
■from  the  irritated  juftice  of  the  Deity.    Thefe  rigid  fentiments, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  in- 
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fufed  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  into  a  fyftem  of  love  and  harmony.  The 
ties  of  blood  and  friendfhip  were  frequently  torn  afunder  by  the 
difference  of  religious  faith  ;  and  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  this  world, 
found  themfelves  opprefled  by  the  power  of  the  pagans,  were  fome- 
times  feduced  by  refentment  and  fpiritual  pride  to  delight  in  the 
profpect  of  their  future  triumph.    "  You  are  fond  of  fpectacles," 
exclaims  the  ftern  Tertullian  ;  "  expecl  the  greateft  of  all  fpeclacles, 
**  the  laft  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  univerfe.    How  mall  I  ad- 
u  mire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  fo 
"  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied  gods,  groaning  in  the  loweft 
"  abyfs  of  darknefs  ;  fo  many  magistrates  who  perfecuted  the  name 
"  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled 
"  againft  the  Chriftians;  fo  many  fage  philofophers  blufhing  in  red 
M  hot  flames  with  their  deluded  fcholars  ;  fo  many  celebrated  poets 
"  trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Chrift  j  fo 
**  many  tragedians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expreflion  of  their  own 
M  fufferings  ;  fo  many  dancers" — But  the  humanity  of  the  reader 
will  permit  me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  reft  of  this  infernal  defcrir>- 
tion,  which  the  zealous  African  purfues  in  along  variety  of  affected 
and  unfeeling  witticifms  7°. 
Were  often        Doubtlefs  there  were  many  among  the  primitive  Chriftians  of  a 
theirefears.by   temper  more  fuitable  to  the  meeknefs  and  charity  of  their  profeflion. 

There  were  many  who  felt  a  fincere  compaflion  for  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  exerted  the  moft  benevolent 
zeal  to  fave  them  from  the  impending  deftruction.  The  carelefe 
Polytheut,  affailed  by  new  and  unexpe&ed  terrors,  againft  which 
neither  his  priefts  nor  his  philofophers  could  afford  him  any  cer- 
tain protection,  was  very  frequently  terrified  and  fubdued  by  the 
menace  of  eternal  tortures.  His  fears  might  aflift  the  progrefs  of 
his  faith  and  reafon  ;  and  if  he  could  once  perfuade  himfelf  to  fufpecl: 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  might  poffibly  be  true,  it  became  an  eafy 
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tafk  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  fafeft  and  moft  prudent  party 
that  he  could  poflibly  embrace. 

III.  The  fupernatural  gifts,  which  even  in  this  life  were  afcribed  The  Third 
to  the  Chriftians  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  muft  have  conduced  to  Muacuioui 
their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  conviction  of  infidels,  E^dfe  1 
Befides  the  occafional  prodigies,  which  might  fometimes  be  effected  church- 
by  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  when  he  fufpended  the 
laws  of  Nature  for  the  fervice  of  religion,  the  Chriflian  church* 
from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  and  their  firft  difciples  7I,  has  claimed 
an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of 
tongues,  of  vifion  and  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  dae- 
mons, of  healing  the  fick,  and  of  raifing  the  dead.    The  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  was  frequently  communicated  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Irenseus,  though  Irenseus  himfelf  was  left  to  ftruggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilft  he  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul  7\    The  divine  infpiration,  whether 
it  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  fleeping  vifion,  is 
defcribed  as  a  favour  very  liberally  beftowed  on  all  ranks  of  the 
faithful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bifhops. 
When  their  devout  minds  were  fufficiently  prepared  by  a  cdurfe  of 
prayer,  of  fafting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the  extraordinary  im- 
pulfe,  they  were  tranfported  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  delivered  in 
extafy  what  was  infpired,  being  mere  organs  of  the  holy  fpirit,  juft 
as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows  into  it 7J.    We  may  add, 
that  the  defign  of  thefe  vifions  was,  for  the  moft  part,  either  to  dif- 
clofe  the  future  hiftory,  or  to  guide  the  prefent  adminiftration  of 
the  church.    The  expulfion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of 
thofe  unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had  been  permitted  to  torment, 
was  confidered  as  a  fignal  though  ordinary  triumph  of  religion, 
and  is  repeatedly  alleged  by  the  ancient  apologifts,  as  the  moft  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.    The  awful  ceremony 
was  ufually  performed  in  a  public  manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
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a  great  number  of  fpectators  ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power 
or  {kill  of  the  exorcift,  and  the  vanquifhed  dsemon  was  heard  to 
confefs,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had 
impioufly  ufurped  the  adoration  of  mankind  74.  But  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  difeafes  of  the  moft  inveterate  or  even  preternatural 
kind,  can  no  longer  occafion  any  furprife,  when  we  recollect,  that 
in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  the 
refurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being  efteemed  an  un- 
common event ;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  performed  on  necef- 
fary  occafions,  by  great  falling  and  the  joint  fupplication  of  the 
church  of  the  place,  and  that  the  perfons  thus  reftored  to  their 
prayers,  had  lived  afterwards  among  them  many  years  75.  At  luch. 
a  period,  when  faith  could  boaft  of  fo  many  wonderful  victories 
over  death,  it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  the  fcepticifm  of  thofe 
philofophers,  who  ftill  rejected  and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
furrection. A  noble  Grecian  had  refled  on  this  important  ground 
the  whole  controverfy,  and  promifed  Theophilus,  bifliop  of  Antioch, 
that  if  he  could  be  gratified  with  the  fight  of  a  fingle  perfon  who 
had  been  actually  raifed  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately  em- 
brace the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
prelate  of  the  firft  eaftern  church,  however  anxious  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this  fair  and  rea- 
fonable  challenge  '°. 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church,  after  obtaining  the  fane- 
tion  of  ages,  have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and  in- 
genious inquiry77;  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  moft 
favourable  reception  from  the  Public,  appears  to  have  excited  a 
general  fcandal  among  the  divines  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  the 
other  proteftant  churches  of  Europe78.  Our  different  fentiments  of 
this  controverfy  will  be  much  lefs  influenced  by  any  particular  argu- 
ments, than  by  our  habits  of  ftudy  and  reflection  ;  and  above  all,  by 
the-degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  accuftomed  ourfelves  to  re- 
quire 
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quire  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event.    The  duty  of  an  hif-  0"rP«'pi«<«- 
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torian  does  not  call  upon  him  to  interpofe  his  private  judgment  in  the  miracu- 
this  nice  and  important  controverfy  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  difiemble  JU5  f  r 
the  difficulty  of  adopting  fuch  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  intereft 
of  religion  with  that  of  reafon,  of  making  a  proper  application  of 
that  theory,  and  of  defining  with  precihon  the  limits  of  that  happy 
period  exempt  from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be 
difpofed  to  allow  the  gift  of  fupernatural  powers.  From  the  firft  of 
the  fathers  to  the  laft  of  the  popes,  a  fucceffion  of  bifhops,  of 
faints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles,  is  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, and  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  was  fo  gradual  and  almofl: 
imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link  we  fhould 
break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age  bears  teftimony  to  the 
wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed,  and  its  teftimony 
appears  no  lefs  weighty  and  refpedtable  than  that  of  the  preceding 
generation,  till  we  are  infenfibly  led  on  to  accufe  our  own  incon- 
fiftency,  if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy  Bernard,  the  fame  degree  of  con- 
fidence which. in  the  fecond  century  we  had  fo  liberally  granted  to 
Juftin  or  to  Irenseus  19 .  If  the  truth  of  any  of  thofe  miracles  is 
appreciated  by  their  apparent  life  and  propriety,  every  age  had  un- 
believers to  convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations 
to  convert ;  and  fufficient  motives  might  always  be  produced  to 
juftify  the  interpofition  of  Heaven.  And  yet  fince  every  friend  to 
revelation  is  perfuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reafonable  man  is 
convinced  of  the  celfation  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident  that 
there  muft  have  been  fome  period  in  which  they  were  either  fud- 
denly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Chriftian  church.  What- 
ever sera  is  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  the 
converfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction  of  the  Aiian 
herefy  80,  the  infenfibility  of  the  Chriftians  who  lived  at  that  time 
will  equally  afford  a  juft  matter  of  furprife.    They  ftiil  fuppcrtcd 
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their  pretentions  after  they  had  loft  their  power.    Credulity  per- 
formed the  office  of  faith ;  fanaticifm  was  permitted  to  aflume  the 
language  of  infpiration,  and  the  effects  of  accident  or  contrivance 
were  afcribed  to  fupernatural  caufes.    The  recent  experience  of 
genuine  miracles  mould  have  inftrudted  the  Chriftian  world  in  the 
ways  of  providence,  and  habituated  their  eye  (if  we  may  ufe  a 
very  inadequate  expreffion)  to  the  ftyle  of  the  divine  artift.  Should 
the  moft  fkilful  painter  of  modern  Italy  prefume  to  decorate  his 
feeble  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of  Correggio,  the  in- 
folent  fraud  would  be  foon  difcovered  and  indignantly  rejected. 
Ufe  of  the        Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  miracles  of  the 
miracles!      primitive  church  fince  the  time  of  the  apoftles,  this  unrefifting  foft- 
nefs  of  temper,  fo  confpicuous  among  the  believers  of  the  fecond 
and  third  centuries,  proved  of  fome  accidental  benefit  to  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  religion.    In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary 
fcepticifm  adheres  to  the  moft  pious  difpofitions.    Their  admiflion 
of  fupernatural  truths,  is  much  lefs  an  active  confent  than  a  cold 
and  paflive  acquiefcence.    Accuftomed  long  fince  to  obferve  and  to 
refpect  the  invariable  order  of  Nature,  our  reafon,  or  at  leaft  our 
imagination,  is  not  fufficiently  prepared  to  fuftain  the  vifible  action 
of  the  Deity.    But  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  fituation  of 
mankind  was  extremely  different.    The  moft  curious,  or  the  moft 
credulous,  among  the  pagans,  were  often  perfuaded  to  enter  into  a 
fociety,  which  afferted  an  actual  claim  of  miraculous  powers.  The 
primitive  Chriftians  perpetually  trod  on  myftic  ground,  and  their 
minds  were  exercifed  by  the  habits  of  believing  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary events.    They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  fide  they 
were  inceffantly  affaulted  by  daemons,  comforted  by  virions,  in- 
ftructed  by   prophecy,   and    furprifingly   delivered    from  dan- 
ger, ficknefs,  and  from  death  itfelf,  by  the  fupplications  of  the 
church.    The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they  fo  fre- 
quently conceived  themfelves  to  be  the  objects,  the  inftruments, 

or 
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or  the  fpectators,  very  happily  difpofed  them  to  adopt  with  the  fame 
eafe,  but  with  far  greater  juftice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the 
evangelic  hiftory  ;  and  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the  meafure  of 
their  own  experience,  infpired  them  with  the  moft  lively  aflurance  of 
myfteries  which  were  acknowledged  to  furpafs  the  limits  of  their 
underftanding.  It  is  this  deep  impreflion  of  fupernatural  truths, 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith ;  a 
ftate  of  mind  defcribed  as  the  fureft  pledge  of  the  divine  favour 
and  of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  firft  or  perhaps  the 
only  merit  of  a  Chriftian.  According  to  the  more  rigid  doctors, 
the  moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally  practifed  by  infidels,  are 
deftitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  juftification. 

IV.  But  the  primitive  Chriftian  demonftrated  his  faith  by  his  The 

FOURTH 

virtues;  and  it  was  very  juftly  fuppofed  that  the  divine  perfuafion  cause. 
which  enlightened  or  fubdued  the  underftanding,  muft,  at  the  fame  firft  Chrif- 
time,  purify  the  heart  and  direct  the  actions  of  the  believer.    The  tians' 
firft  apologifts  of  Chriftianity  who  juftify  the  innocence  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period  who  celebrate  the  fan&ity 
of  their  anceftors,  difplay,  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel.     As  it  is  my  intention  to  remark  only 
fuch  human  caufes  as  were  permitted  to  fecond  the  influence  of 
revelation,   I  fhall  flightly  mention   two  motives    which  might 
naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  much  purer 
and  more  auftere  than  thofe  of  their  Pagan  contemporaries  or  their 
degenerate  fucceiTors  ;  repentance  for  their  paft  fins,  and  the  laudable 
defire  of  fupporting  the  reputation  of  the  fociety  in  which  they  were 
engaged- 
It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  fuggefted  by  the  ignorance  or  the  Effecie  of 
malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Chriftians  allured  into  their  party  the  mL™1™*' 
moft  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  foon  as  they  were  touched  by  a 
fenfe  of  remorfe,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  warn  away,  in  the  water 
5  of 
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of  baptifm,  the  guilt  of  their  paft  conduct,  for  which  the  temples 
of  the  gods  refnfed  to  grant  them  any  expiation.  But  this  reproach, 
when  it  is  cleared  from  mifreprefentation,  contributes  as  much  to 
the  honour  as  it  did  to  the  increafc  of  the  church  Sl.  The  friends 
of  Chriftianity  may  acknowledge  without  a  blufh,  that  many  of 
the  moll  eminent  faints  had  been  before  their  baptifm  the  moft 
abandoned  of  finners.  Thofe  perfons,  who  in  the  world  had 
followed,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  chelates  of  bene- 
volence and  propriety,  derived  fuch  a  calm  fatisfaction  from  the 
opinion  of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them  much  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  fudden  emotions  of  mame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror, 
which  have  given  birth  to  fo  many  wonderful  converfions.  After 
the  example  of  their  Divine  Mafter,  the  miflionaries  of  the  gofpel 
addreffed  themfelves  to  men,  and  efpecially  to  women  oppreffed  by 
the  confeioufnefs,  and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their  vices.  As 
they  emerged  from  fin  and  fuperftition  to  the  glorious  hope  of 
immortality,  they  refolved  to  devote  themfelves  to  a  life,  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  defire  of  perfection  became  the 
ruling  paffton  of  their  foul ;  and,  it  is  well  known,  that  while  reafon 
embraces  a  cold  mediocrity,  our  paifions  hurry  us,  with  rapid 
violence,  over  the  fpace  which  lies  between  the  moft  oppofite 
extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  and  were  admitted  to  the  facraments  of  the  church,  they 
found  themfelves  reftrained  from  relapfing  into  their  paft  diforders 
by  another  confideration  of  a  lefs  fpiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent 
and  refpectable  nature.  Any  particular  fociety  that  has  departed 
from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or  the  religion  to  which  it 
belonged,  immediately  becomes  the  object  of  univerfal  as  well  as 
invidious  obfervation.  In  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  its  num- 
bers, the  character  of  the  fociety  may  be  affected  by  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  perfons  who  compofe  it  j  and  every  member  is  en- 
7  gage^ 
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gaged  to  watch  with  the  moft  vigilant  attention  over  his  own 
behaviour,  and  over  that  of  his  brethren,  fince,  as  he  muft  expect 
to  incur  a  part  of  the  common  difgrace,  he  may  hope  to  en;;-' 
a  {hare  of  the  common  reputation.  When  the  Chriftians  of  Bi- 
thynia  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they 
affured  the  proconful,  that  far  from  being  engaged  in  any  unlawful 
confpiracy,  they  were  bound  by  a  folemn  obligation  to  abftain  from 
the  commhTion  of  thofe  crimes  which  difturb  the  private  or  public 
peace  of  fociety,  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud 
Near  a  century  afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an  honeft  pride,  could 
boaft,  that  very  few  Chriftians  had  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  except  on  account  of  their  religion  8j.  Their  ferious 
and  fequeftered  life,  averfe  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured  them 
to  chaftity,  temperance,  ceconomy,  and  all  the  fober  and  domeftic 
virtues.  As  the  greater  number  were  of  fome  trade  or  piofeflion, 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the  ftricteft  integrity  and  the  faireft 
dealing,  to  remove  the  fufpicions  which  the  prophane  are  too  apt 
to  conceive  againft  the  appearances  of  fanctity.  The  contempt 
of  the  world  exercifed  thern  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meeknefs, 
and  patience.  The  more  they  were  perfecuted  the  more  clofely 
they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unfufpe&ing 
confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too  often  abufed 
by  perfidious  friends  8+. 

It  is  a  very  honourable  circumfcance  for  the  morals  of  the  primi-  Morality  of 
tive  Chriftians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  the  fatkas* 
from  an  excefs  of  virtue.  The  bifhops  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
whofe  evidence  attefts,  and  whofe  authority  might  influence,  the 
profeflions,  the  principles,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their  con- 
temporaries, had  ftudied  the  fcriptures  with  lefs  {kill  than  devo- 
tion, and  they  often  received,  in  the  moft  literal  fenfe,  thofe  rigid 
precepts  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  to  which  the  prudence  of 
fucceeding  commentators  has  applied  a  loofer  and  more  figurative 
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mode  of  interpretation.  Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the 
gofpel  above  the  wirdom  of  philofophy,  the  zealous  fathers  have 
carried  the  duties  of  felf-mortirication,  of  purity,  and  of  patience? 
to  a  height  which  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  attain,  and  much  lefs 
to  preferve,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  corruption.  A 
doctrine  fo  extraordinary  and  fo  fublime  muft  inevitably  command 
the  generation  of  the  people;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  obtain 
the  fuffrage  of  thofe  worldly  philofophers,  who,  in  the  conduct  of 
this  tranfitory  life,  coniult  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  intereft  of 
fociety  85. 

Principles  of       There  are  two  very  natural  propenfities  which  we  may  dif- 

human  na-  /  r     r  j 

ture.  tinguifh  in  the  moft  virtuous  and  liberal  difpofitions,  the  love  of 

pleafure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  is  refined  by  art  and 
learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  focial  intercourfe,  and  cor- 
rected by  a  juft  regard  to  ceconomy,  to  health,  and  to  reputation, 
it  is  productive  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  happinefs  of  private  life. 
The  love  of  action  is  a  principle  of  a  much  ftronger  and  more 
doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to 
revenge  ;  but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety  and  bene- 
volence, it  becomes  the  parent  of  every  virtue  ;  and  if  thofe  virtues 
are  accompanied  with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  ftate,  or  an 
empire,  may  be  indebted  for  their  fafety  and  profperity  to  the 
undaunted  courage  of  a  fingle  man.  To  the  love  of  pleafure  we 
may  therefore  afcribe  moft  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action 
we  may  attribute  moft  of  the  ufeful  and  refpectable,  qualifications* 
The  character  in  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  fhould  be 
united  and  harmonifed,  would  fcem  to  conftitute  the  moft  perfect 
idea  of  human  nature.  The  infenfible  and  inactive  difpolition, 
which  ftiould  be  fuppofed  alike  deftitute  of  both,  would-be  rejected 
by  the  common  confent  of  mankind,  -as  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
curing any  happinefs  to  the  individual,  or  any  public  benefit  to 
the  world.     But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians  were  defirous  jof  making  themfelves  either  agreeable 
or  ufeful. 

The  acquifition  of  knowledge,  the  excrcife  of  our  reafon  or  fancy,  The  primi- 
and  the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  converfation,    may  employ  condemn'1 
the  leifure  of  a  liberal  mind.    They  were  rejected  however  with  fawy*™ 
abhorrence,  or  admitted  with  the  utmoft  caution,  by  the  feverity  of 
the  fathers,  who  defpifed  all  knowledge  that  was  not  ufeful  to  fal- 
vation,  and  who  confidered  all  levity  of  difcourfe  as  a  criminal 
abufe  of  the  gift  of  fpeech.    In  our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  the 
body  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with  the  foul,  that  it  feems  to 
be  our  intereft  to  tafte,  with  innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  which  that  faithful  companion  is  fufceptible.  Very 
"different  was  the  reafoning  of  our  devout  predeceffors ;  vainly 
afpiring  to  imitate  the  perfection  of  angels,  they  difdained,  or  they 
affected  to  difdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight86.  Some 
of  our  fenfes  indeed  are  neceffary  for  our  prefervation,  others  for 
our  fubfiftence,  and  others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus 
far  it  was  impoflible  to  reject  the  ufe  of  them.    The  firft  fenfation 
of  pleafure  was  marked  as  the  firft  moment  of  their  abufe.  The 
unfeeling  candidate  for  Heaven  was  inftructed,  not  only  to  refift 
the  groffer  allurements  of  the  tafte  or  fmell,  but  even  to  fhut  his 
ears  againft  the  profane  harmony  of  founds,  and  to  view  with 
indifference  the  moft  finiflied  productions  of  human  art  ;  gay 
apparel,  magnificent  houfes,  and  elegant  furniture,  were  fuppofed 
to  unite  the  double  guilt  of  pride  and  of  fenfuality.    A  limple 
and  mortified  appearance  was  more  fuitable  to  the  Chriftian  who 
wras  certain  of  his  fins  and  doubtful  of  his  falvation.    In  their 
cenfures  of  luxury,  the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and  cir- 
cumftantial 87 ;  and  among  the  various  articles  which  excite  their 
pious  indignation,  we  may  enumerate  falfe  hair,  garments  of  any 
colour  except  white,  inftruments  of  mufic,  vafes  of 'gold  or  filver, 
downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  repofed  his  head  on  a  ftone),  white  bread, 
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foreign  wines,  public  falutations,  the  ufe  of  warm  baths,  and  the 
practice  of  lhaving  the  beard,  which,  according  to  the  expreffion 
of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie  againft  our  own  faces,  and  an  impious 
attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  the  Creator  88«  When  Chriftianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite,  the  obfervation 
of  thefe  lingular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would  be  at  prefent,  to  the  few 
who  were  ambitious  of  fuperior  fanctity.  But  it  is  always  eafy  as 
well  as  agreeable  for  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind  to  claim  a 
merit  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp  and  pleafure,  which  fortune 
has  placed  beyond  their  reach.  The  virtue  of  the  primitive 
ChrifHans,  like  that  of  the  firft  Romans,  was  very  frequently 
guarded  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  chafte  feverity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  related  to  the  com- 
ceming  mar-   merce  of  the  two  fexes,  flowed  from  the  fame  principle  :  their 

nageand  *  *• 

chaility.  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment,  which  might  gratify  the  fenfual, 
and  degrade  the  fpiritual  nature  of  man.  It  was  their  favourite 
opinion,  that  if  Adam  had  preferved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator, 
he  would  have  lived  and  died  in  a  ftate  of  virgin  purity,  and  that 
fome  harmlefs  mode  of  vegetation  might  have  peopled  paradife 
with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings  *9.  The  ufe  of  mar- 
riage was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  pofterity,  as  a  necefTary  ex- 
pedient to  continue  the  human  fpecies,  and  as  a  reftraint,  however 
imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentioufnefs  of  defire.  The  hefitation 
of  the  orthodox  cafuifts  on  this  interefting  fubje£t,  betrays  the  per- 
plexity of  men,  unwilling  to  approve  an  institution,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  tolerate  9°.  The  enumeration  of  the  very  whimfical 
laws,  which  they  moil  circumftantially  impofed  on  the  marriage- 
bed,  would  force  a  fmile  from  the  young  and  a  blufh  from  the 
fair.  It  was  their  unanimous  fentiment,  that  a  firft  marriage  was 
adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  nature  and  of  fociety.  The  fenfual 
connexion  was  refined  into  a  refemblance  of  the  myftic  union  of 
Chrift  with  his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indhToIuble 
5  either 
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either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  fecond  nuptials 
was  branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery  ;  and  the  perfons  who 
were  guilty  of  fo  fcandalous  an  offence  againft  Chriftian  purity, 
were  foon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even  from  the  alms,  of 
the  church  9\  Since  defire  was  imputed  as  a  crime,  and  marriage 
was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  confident  with  the  fame  principles 
to  confider  a  ftate  of  celibacy  as  the  neareft  approach  to  the  Divine 
perfection.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome 
could  fupport  the  inftitution  of  fix  veftals91;  but  the  primitive 
church  was  filled  with  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  either  fex,  who 
had  devoted  themfelves  to  the  profeflion  of  perpetual  chaftity  95.  A 
few  of  thefe,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged 
it  the  moft  prudent  to  difarm  the  tempter  94.  Some  were  infenfible 
and  fome  were  invincible  againft  the  affaults  of  the  flefh.  Difdaining 
an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm,  climate  of  Africa 
encountered  the  enemy  in  the  clofeft  engagement  ;  they  permitted 
priefts  and  deacons  to  {hare  their  bed,  and  gloried  amidft  the  flames 
in  their  unfuttied  purity.  But  infulted  Nature  fometimes  vindicated 
her  rights,  and  this  new  fpecies  of  martyrdom  ferved  only  to  in- 
troduce a  new  fcandal  into  the  church  95.  Among  the  Chriftian 
afcetics,  however,  (a  name  which  they  foon  acquired  from  their 
painful  exercife)  many,  as  they  were  lefs  prefumptuous,  were  pro- 
bably more  fuccefsful.  The  lofs  of  fenfual  pleafure  was  fupplied 
and  compenfated  by  fpiritual  pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  Pagans 
were  inclined  to  eftimate  the  merit  of  the  facrifice  by  its  apparent 
difficulty;  and  it  was  in  the  praife  of  thefe  chafte  fpoufes  of  Chrift 
that  the  fathers  have  poured  forth  the  troubled  ftream  of  their 
eloquence  9<5.  Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monaftic  principles  and 
inftitutions,  which,  in  a  fubfequent  age,  have  counterbalanced  all 
the  temporal  advantages  of  Chriftianity  97. 

The  Chriftians  were  not  lefs  averfe  to  the  bufinefs  than  to  the  Their  aver- 
pleafures  of  this  world.    The  defence  of  our  perfons  and  property  bufiiefs  of 
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they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient  doctrine  which 
enjoined  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  pad  injuries,  and  commanded 
them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  frefh  infults.    Their  fimplicity  was 
offended  by  the  ufe  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  rrtagiftracy,  and  by 
the  active  contentien  of  public  life,  nor  could  their  humane  igno- 
rance be  convinced,  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occafion  to  med 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the  fword  of  juftice,  or 
by  that  of  war,  even  though  their  criminal  or  hoftile  attempts 
mould  threaten  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  whole  community  9\ 
It  was  acknowledged,  that,  under  a  lefs  perfect  law,  the  powers 
of  the  Jewifh  conftitution  had  been  exercifed,  with  the  approbation 
of  Heaven,  by  infpired  prophets  and  by  anointed  kings.  The 
Chriftians  felt  and  confcffed,  that  fuch  institutions  might  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  they  cheerfully 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  their  Pagan  governors.    But  while 
they  inculcated  the  maxims  of  paftive  obedience,  they  refufed  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  civil  adminiftration  or  the  military  defence 
of  the  empire.    Some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  thofe 
perfons  who,  before  their  converfion,  were  already  engaged  in  fuch 
violent  and  fanguinary  occupations  99 ;  but  it  was  impoflible  that 
the  Chriftians,    without  renouncing  a  more  facred  duty,  could 
affiime  the  character  of  foldiers,  of  magiftrates,  or  of  princes  '00. 
This  indolent,  or  even  criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfare, 
expofed  them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  who 
very  frequently  afked,  what  mult  be  the  fate  of  the  empire,  attacked 
on  every  fide  by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  mould  adopt  the 
pufillanimous  fentiments  of  the  new  feet  101  ?    To  this  infulting 
queftion  the  Chriftian  apologifts  returned  obfeure  and  ambiguous 
anfwers,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the  fecret  caufe  of  their 
fecurity;  the  expectation  that,  before  the  converfion  of  mankind  was 
accomplifhed,  war,  government,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  world 
itfelf,  would  be  no  more.    It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  this  inftance 
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litewife,  the  fituation  of  the  firft  Chriftians  coincided  very  happily 
with  their  religious  fcruples,  and  that  their  averfion  to  an  active 
life  contributed  rather  to  excufe  them  from  the  fervice,  than  to 
exclude  them  from  the  honours,  of  the  ftate  and  army. 

V.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may  be  exalted  The  fifth 
or  deprefled  by  a  temporary  enthufiafm,  will  return  by  degrees  to  xheChrif. 
its  proper  and  natural  level,  and  will  refume  thofe  paflions  that  feem  !'an,s  aa,ve 

*■     4  1  in  the  govern- 

the  moft  adapted  to  its  prefent  condition.    The  primitive  Chriftians        of  the 

church. 

were  dead  to  the  bufinefs  and  pleafures  of  the  world;  but  their 
love  of  action,  which  could  never  be.  entirely  extinguiflied,  foon 
revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation  in  the  government  of  the 
church.    A  feparate  fociety,  which  attacked  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  adopt  fome  form  Of  internal  policy, 
and  to  appoint  a  fuflicient  number  of  minifters,  intrufted  not  only 
with  the  fpiritual  functions,  but  even  with  the  temporal  direction 
of  the  Chriftian  commonwealth.    The  fafety  of  that  fociety,  its 
honour,  its  aggrandifement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  moft 
pious  minds,   of  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  fuch  as  the  firft  of  the 
Romans  had  felt  for  the  republic,  and  fometimes,  of  a  fimilar 
indifference,  in  the  ufe  of  whatever  means  might  probably  conduce 
to  fo  defirable  an  end.    The  ambition  of  railing  themfeives  or  their 
friends  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  church,  was  difguifed  by 
the  laudable  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit,  the  power 
and  confideration,  which,  for  that  purpofe  only,  it  became  their 
duty  to  folicit.    In  the  exercife  of  their  functions,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of  herefy,  or  the  arts  of 
faction,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  perfidious  brethren,  to  ftigmatize 
their  characters  with  deferved  infamy,  and  to  expel  them  from  the 
bofom  of  a  fociety,  whofe  peace  and  happinefs  they  had  attempted 
to  difturb.    The  fpiritual  guides  of  Chriftianity  were  taught"  to 
unite  the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove; 
but  as  the  former  was  refined,  fo  the  latter  was  infenfibly  cor-. 
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rupted,  by  the  habits  of  government.  In  the  church  as  well  as  in 
the  world,  the  perfons  who  were  placed  in  any  public  ftation 
rendered  themfelves  confiderable  by  their  eloquence  and  firmnefs, 
by  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  bufinef6, 
and  while  they  concealed  from  others,  and  perhaps  from  them- 
felves, the  fecret  motive  of  their  actions,  they  too  frequently 
relapfed  into  all  the  turbulent  paflions  of  active  life,  which  were 
tinctured  with  an  additional  degree  of  bitternefs  and  obftinacy  from 
the  infufion  of  religious  zeal, 
its  primitive  The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  the  fubject  as 
equality. well  as  the  inftrument  of  contention.  The  hoftile  difputants  of 
Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva,  have  each  of  them 
ftrove  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apoftolic  model  ,(}%  to  the  refpec- 
tive  ftandards  of  their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have  purfued 
this  inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality,  are  of  opinion  ,Q', 
that  the  apoftles  declined  the  office  of  legiflation,  and  rather  chofe 
to  endure  fome  partial  fcandals  and  divifions,  than  to  exclude 
the  Chiiftians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of  varying  their 
forms  of  ecclefiaftical  government  according  to  the  changes  of 
times  and  circumftances.  The  fcheme  of  policy,  which,  under  their 
approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  ufe  of  the  firft  century,  may 
be  difcovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerufalem,  of  Ephefus,  or  of 
Corinth.  The  focieties  which  were  inftituted  in  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity. 
Independence  and  equality  formed  the  bafis  of  their  internal  con- 
ftitution.  The  want  of  difcipline  and  human  learning  was  fup- 
plied  by  the  occafional  afliftance  of  the  prophets l04,  who  were 
called  to  that  function  without  diftinction  of  age,  of  fex,  or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt  the  divine  impulfe, 
poured  forth  the  effufions  of  the  fpirit  in  the  afTembly  of  the  faithful. 
But  thefe  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abufed  or  mifapplied 
by  the  prophetic  teachers.    They  difplayed  them  at  an  improper 
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feafon,  prefumptuoufly  difturbed  the  fervice  of  the  aflembly,  and 
by  their  pride  or  miftakcn  zeal  they  introduced,  particularly  into  the 
apoftolic  church  of  Corinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of  dif- 
orders  ,c5.  As  the  inftituticn  of  prophets  became  ufelefs,  and  even 
pernicious,  their  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  their  office  abolifhed. 
The  public  functions  of  religion  were  folely  entrufted  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  minifters  of  the  church,  the  bijhops  and  the  prejhyters  \  two 
appellations  which,  in  their  firft  origin,  appear  to  have  diftinguifhed 
the  fame  office  and  the  fame  order  of  perfons.  The  name  of  Pref- 
byter  was  expreffive  of  their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and 
wifdom.  The  title  of  Bifhop  denoted  their  infpedion  over  the  faith 
and  manners  of  the  chriflians  who  were  committed  to  their  paftora^ 
care.  In  proportion  to  the  refpective  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a 
larger  or  fmaller  number  of  thefe  epifcopal  prejlyters  guided  each 
infant  congregation  with  equal  authority,  and  with  united 
counfels  '°6.  ' 

But  the  raoft  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  directing  Inftimtioa  of 
hand  of  a  fuperior  magiftrate;  and  the  order  of  public  deliberations  plSentsof 
foon  introduces  the  office  of  a  prefident  invefted  at  leaft  with  the  ple^'efs! °f 
authority  of  collecting  the  fentiments,  and  of  executing  the  re- 
folutions,  of  the  aflembly.  A  regard  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
which  wrould  fo  frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or  by 
occafional  elections,  induced  the  primitive  chriftians  to  conftitute  an 
honourable  and  perpetual  magistracy,  and  to  choofe  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  moft  holy  among  their  prefbyters  to  execute,  during  his  life,  the 
duties  of  their  ecclefiaftical  governor.  It  was  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  that  the  lofty  title  of  Bifhop  began  to  raife  itfelf  above  the 
humble  appellation  of  preibyter  ;  and  while  the  latter  remained  the 
moft  natural  diftinction  for  the  members  of  every  chriftian  fenate, 
the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new  prefident I07. 
The  advantages  of  this  epifcopal  form  of  government,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the  firft  century  ,oS, 
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were  fo  obvious,  and  fo  important  for  the  future  greatnefs,  as  well 
as  the  prefent  peace  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  was  adopted  without 
delay  by  all  the  focieties  which  were  already  fcattered  over  the  em- 
pire, had  acquired  in  a  very  early  period  the  fan&ion  of  anti- 
quity J°9,  and  is  ftill  revered  by  the  moft  powerful  churches,  both 
of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft,  as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine 
eftablifhment 110 .    It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  pious  and  hum- 
ble prefbyters,  who  were  firft  dignified  with  the  epifcopal  title,  could 
not  poflefs,  and  would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp 
which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre 
of  a  German  prelate.    But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurifdiction,  which  was  chiefly  of  a 
fpirituai  but  in  fome  inflances  of  a  temporal  nature"1.    It  con- 
firmed in  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments  and  difcipline  of  the 
church,  the  fuperintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imper- 
ceptibly increafed  in  number  and  variety,  the  confecration  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  minifters,  to  whom  the  biftiop  afiigned  their  refpective  func- 
tions, the  management  of  the  public  fund,  and  the  determination 
of  all  fuch  differences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expofe  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous  judge.    Thefe  powers,  during  a 
fliort  period,  were  exercifed  according  to  the  advice  of  the  prefby- 
teral  college,  and  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  aflembly 
of  Chriftians.    The  primitive  biftiops  were  confidered  only  as  the 
firft  of  their  equals,  and  the  honourable  fervants  of  a  free  people. 
Whenever  the  epifcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,  a  new  prefi- 
dent  was  chofen  among  the  prefbyters  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  whole 
congregation,  every  member  of  which  fuppofed  himfelf  invefted 
with  a  facred  and  facerdotal  character  "•*', 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  conftitution  by  which  the  Chriftians 
were  governed  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
apoftles.  Every  fociety  formed  within  itfelf  a  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent republic :.  and  although  the  moft  diftant  of  thefe  little  ftates 
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maintained  a  mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourfe  of  letters  and 
deputations,  the  chriftian  world  was  not  yet  conne&ed  by  any  fu-. 
preme  authority  or  legiflative  aflembly.    As  the  numbers  of  the 
faithful  were  gradually  multiplied,  they  difcovered  the  advantages 
that  might  refult  from  a  clofer  union  of  their  intereft  and  defigns. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  the  churches  of  Greece 
and  Afia  adopted   the  ufeful  inftitutions  of  provincial  fynods, 
and  they  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  the  model  of  a 
reprefentative  council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their  own 
country,  the  Amphiclyons,  the  Achaean  league,  or  the  afTemblies  of 
the  Ionian  cities.    It  was  foon  eftablifhed  as  a  cuftom  and  as  a  law, 
that  the  bifhops  of  the  independent  churches  fhould  meet  in  the 
capital  of  the  province  at  the  ftated  periods  of  fpring  and  autumn. 
Their  deliberations  were  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  diflinguifhed 
prefbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  prefence  of  a  liftening  multi- 
tude        Their  decrees,  which  were  fcyled  Canons,  regulated  every 
important  controverfy  of  faith  and  difcipline  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  believe  that  a  liberal  effufion  of  the  holy  fpirit  would  be  poured 
on  the  united  aflembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  chriftian  people. 
The  inftitution  of  fynods  was  fo  well  fuited  to  private  ambition  and  to 
public  intereft,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  it  was  received  through- 
out the  whole  empire.    A  regular  correfpondence  was  eftablifhed  Union  of  the 
between  the  provincial  councils,   which  mutually  communicated  churci" 
and  approved  their  refpe&ive  proceedings ;  and  the  catholic  church 
foon  afliimed  the  form,  and  acquired  the  ftrength,  of  a  great  fede- 
rative republic 

As  the  legiflative  authority  of  the  particular  chnrches  was  infen-  Progrefj  of 
fibly  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  councils,  the  bifhops  obtained  by  ethori°y.al  au" 
their  alliance  a  much  larger  fhare  of  executive  and  arbitrary  power; 
connected  by  a  fenfe  of  their  common  intereft,  they  were  enabled 
to  attack,  with  united  vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  clergy 
and  people.     The  prelates  of  the  third  century  imperceptibly 
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changed  the  language  of  exhortation  into  that  of  command,  featured 
the  feeds  of  future  ufurpations,  and  fupplied  by  fcripture  allegories 
and  declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reafon. 
They  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  repre- 
fented  in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  every  bifhop  enjoyed 
an  equal  and  undivided  portion  ,IS.  Princes  and  magiftrates,  it  was 
often  repeated,  might  boaft  an  earthly  claim  to  a  tranfitory  domi- 
nion. It  was  the  epifcopal  authority  alone  which  was  derived  from 
the  deity,  and  extended  itfelf  over  this  and  over  another  world. 
The  bifliops  were  the  vicegerents  of  Chrift,  the  fucceffors  of  the 
apoftles,  and  the  myftic  fubftitutes  of  the  high  prieft  of  the  Mofaic 
law.  Their  exclufive  privilege  of  conferring  the  facerdotal  charac- 
ter, invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections  j 
and  if,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  church,  they  fometimes  con- 
fulted  the  judgment  of  the  prefbyters,  or  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  they  moft  carefully  inculcated  the  merit  of  fuch  a  voluntary 
condefcenfion.  The  bifhops  acknowledged  the  fupreme  authority 
which  refided  in  the  affembly  of  their  brethren  ;  but  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  peculiar  diocefe,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  flock 
the  fame  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  metaphor  had  been 
literally  juft,  and  as  if  the  fhepherd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted 
nature  than  that  of  his  fheep1'6.  This  obedience,  however,  was 
not  impofed  without  fome  efforts  on  one  fide,  and  fome  refiftance 
on  the  other.  The  democratical  part  of  the  conftitution  was,  in 
many  places,  very  warmly  fupported  by  the  zealous  or  interefted 
oppofition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  But  their  patriotifm  received  the 
ignominious  epithets  of  faction  and  fchifm ;  and  the  epifcopal  caufe 
was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progrefs  to  the  labours  of  many  active 
prelates,  who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  of 
the  moft  ambitious  ftatefman  with  the  chriftian  virtues  which  feem 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a  faint  and  martyr  ll\ 

The 
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The  fame  caufes  which' at  fir  ft:  had  deftroyed  the  equality  of  the  p;e;enii"ence 

•r.  wf-      •  i  j  Cui    i  of  the  metro- 

prefbyters,  introduced  among  the  bifliops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank,  P°Htan 
and  from  thence  a  fuperiority  of  jurifdi&ion.    As  often  as  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial  fynod,  the  difference  of 
perfonal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  fenfibly  felt  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  affembly,  and  the  multitude  was  governed  by  the  wit- 
dom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.    But  the  order  of  public  proceed- 
ings required  a  more  regular  and  lefs  invidious  dillinction  ;  the 
office  of  perpetual  prefidents  in  the  councils  of  each  province,  was 
conferred  on  the  biihops  of  the  principal  city,  and  thefe  afpiring 
prelates,  who  foon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of  Metropolitans  and 
Primates,  fecretly  prepared  themfelves.  to  ufurp  over  their  epifcopal 
brethren  the  fame  authority  which  the  biihops  had  lb  lately  afTnmed 
above  the  college  of  prefbyters  "  .     Nor  was  it  long  before  an 
emulation  of  pre-eminence  and  power  prevailed  among  the  metro- 
politans themfelves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  difplay,  in  the  moft 
pompous  terms,  thec  temporal  honours  and  advantages  of  the  city 
over  which  he  prefided  ;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Chriftians, 
who  were  fubject  to  their  paftoral  care  ;  the  faints  and  martyrs 
who  Had  arifen  among  them,  and  the  purity  with  which  they  pre- 
ferved  the  tradition  of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  tranfmitted  through 
a  feries  of  orthodox  bifhops  from  the  apoftle  or  the  apoftolic  dif- 
ciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church  was  afcribed 
From  every  caufe  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  eccleiiaftical  nature,  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee  that  Rome  muft  enjoy  the  refpecl,  and  would 
foon  claim  the  obedience  of  the  provinces.    The  fociety  of  the  Ambition  of 
Faithful  bore  a  jiirV proportion  to  the  capital  "of  the  empire  ;  and  ^nt^T30 
the  Roman  church  was  the  greateft,  the  moft  numerous,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Weft,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Chriftian  eftablifh- 
ments,  many  of  which  had  received  their  religion  from  the  pious 
labours  of  her  miffionaries.    Inftead  of  one  apoftclic  founder,  the 
utmoft  boaft  of  Antioch,  of  Ephefus,  or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of 
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the  Tyber  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  preaching 
and  martyrdom  of  the  tivo  moft  eminent  among  the  apoftles,lo» 
and  the  bifhops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
whatfoever  prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  perfon  or  to 
the  office  of  Saint  Peter  The  bifhops  of  Italy  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, were  difpofed  to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  affocia- 
tion  (fuch  was  their  very  accurate  expreffion)  in  the  Chriftian  ari- 
ftocracy  '**.  But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence, and  the  afpiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced  from  the 
nations  of  Afia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  refinance  to  her  fpiri- 
tual  than  fhe  had  formerly  done  to  her  temporal  dominion.  The 
patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  moft  abfolute  fway  the  church 
of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  fynods,  oppofed  with  refolution  and 
fuccefs  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  artfully  connected  his 
own  caufe  with  that  of  the  eaftern  bifhops,  and,  like  Hannibal, 
fought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Afia  ,2J.  If  this  Punic  war 
was  carried  on  without  any  effufion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much 
lefs  to  the  moderation  than  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  contending  pre- 
lates. Invectives  and  excommunications  we're  their  only  weapons ; 
and  thefe,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  controverfy,  they 
hurled  againft  each  other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard 
neceffity  of  cenfuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  faint  and  martyr,  diftrefTes 
the  modern  catholics  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  difpute,  in  which  the  champions  of  religion  indulged 
fuch  paffions  as  feem  much  more  adapted  to  the  fenate  or  to  the 
camp  ,24". 

d?rgyand  ^lie  Pr°gre^s  °f  tne  ecclefiaftical  authority  gave  birth  to  the  me- 

morable diftinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ,IS.  The  former  of  thefe 
appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the  Chriftian  people;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  fignification  of  the  word,  was  appropriated 
to  the  chofen  portion  that  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  fervice  of 
2  religion ; 
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religion  ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men  which  has  furnifhed  the  mod  im- 
portant, though  not  always  the  moll  edifying  fubjects,  for  modern 
hiftory.  Their  mutual  hoftilities  fometimes  difturbed  the  peace  of 
the  infant  church,  but  their  zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the 
common  caufe,  and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  mod  artful 
difguifes)  could  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  breads  of  bifhops  and  mar- 
tyrs, animated  them  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  fubjetts,  and 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  Chriflian  empire.  They  were  deftitute 
of  any  temporal  force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  difcouraged 
and  opprefTed,  rather  than  affifted,  by  the  civil  magiftrate  ;  but  they 
had  acquired,  and  they  employed  within  their  own  fociety,  the  two 
moft  efficacious  inftruments  of  government,  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  ;  the  former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter  from 
the  devout  apprehenfions  of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  had  fo  agreeably  amufed  the  Oblations  and 

_  rcvenucof  the 

imagination  of  Plato'26,  and  which  fubfifted  in  fome  degree  among  church, 
the  auftere  feci:  of  the  Effenians  '%  was  adopted  for  a  fhort  time  in 
the  primitive  church.  The  fervour  of  the  firfl  profelytes  prompted 
them  to  fell  thofe  worldly  poflemons,  which  they  defpifed,  to  lay 
the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  apoftles,  and  to  content  them- 
felves  with  receiving  an  equal  fhare  out  of  the  general  diftribution  ,l8. 
The  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually  abo- 
lifhed  this  generous  inftitution,  which,  in  hands  lefs  pure  than  thofe 
of  the  apoflles,  would  too  foon  have  been  corrupted  and  abufed  by 
the  returning  felfiihnefs  of  human  nature;  and  the  converts  who 
embraced  the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  pofTeflion 
of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to 
increafe  their  feparate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and 
induftry.  Inftead  of  an  abfolute  facrifice,  a  moderate  proportion 
was  accepted  by  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel ;  and  in  their  weekly  or 
monthly  aflTemblies,  every  believer,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occafion,  and  the  meafure  of  his  wealth  and  piety,  prefented  his 

voluntary 
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voluntary  offering  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  fund  l19.  Nothing, 
however  inconfiderable,  was  refufed ;  but  it  was  diligently  incul- 
cated, that  in  the  article  of  Tythes,  the  Mofaic  law  was  ftill  of  di- 
vine obligation,  and  that  fince  the  Jews,  under  a  lefs  perfect  difci- 
pline,  had  been  commanded  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they 
pofleffedj  it  would  become  the  difcipies  of  Chrift  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  a  fuperior  degree  of  liberality  ,3°,  and  to  acquire  fome  merit 
by  refigning  a  fuperfluous  treafure,  which  muft  fo  foon  be  anni- 
hilated with  the  world  itfelf ,3'.    It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was  of  fo  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  a  nature,  muft  have  varied  with  the  poverty  or 
the  opulence  of  the  faithful,  as  they  were  difperfed  in  obfcure  villages, 
or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.    In  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Decius,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  magiftrates  that  the  Chriftians 
of  Rome  were  poffefled  of  very  confiderable  wealth ;  that  veffels  of 
gold  and  filver  were  ufed  in  their  religious  worfhip,  and  that  many 
among  their  profelytes  had  fold  their  lands  and  houfes  to  increafe 
the  public  riches  of  the  feet,  at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  their  un- 
fortunate children,  who  found  themfelvs  beggars,  becaufe  their 
parents  had  been  faints  ,l\     We  mould  liften  with  diftruft  to 
the  fufpicions  of  ftrangers  and  enemies  ;  on  this  occafion,  how- 
ever, they  receive  a  very  fpecious  and  probable  colour  from  the 
two  following  circumftances,  the  only  ones  that  have  reached  our 
knowledge,  which  define  any  precife  fums,  or  convey  any  diftincl: 
idea.    Almoft  at  the  fame  period,  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  from  a 
fociety  lefs  opulent  than  that  of  Rome,  collected  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  fefterces  (above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling)  on  a 
fudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who  had 
been  carried  away  captives  by  the  barbarians  of  the  defertm. 
About  an  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman 
church  had  received,  in  a  fingle  donation,  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces  from  a  ftranger  of  Pontus,  who  propofed  to  fix 
6  his 
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his  relidence  in  the  capital  Thefe  oblations,  for  the  moft 

part,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  either 
defirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  confidcrable  degree,  the 
incumbrance  of  a  landed  property.  It  had  been  provided  by  fevcral 
laws,  which  were  enadted  with  the  fame  defign  as  our  ftatutes  of 
mortmain,  that  no  real  eftates  mould  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any 
corporate  body,  without  either  a  fpecial  privilege  or  a  particular 
difpenfation  from  the  emperor  or  from  the  fenate  "i5,  who  were 
feldom  difpofed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of  a  fed,  at  firft  the  objed 
of  their  contempt,  and  at  laft  of  their  fears  and  jealoufy.  A 
tranfadion  however  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
which  difcovers  that  the  reftraint  was  lbmetimes  eluded  or  fuf- 
pended,  and  that  the  Chriftians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to 
poflefs  a  piece  of  ground  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itfelf ,36.  The 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  civil  confufions  of  the  empire, 
contributed  to  relax  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  and  before  the  clofe 
of  the  third  century  many  confiderable  eftates  were  bellowed  on  the 
opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  bilhop  was  the  natural  fteward  of  the  church ;  the  public 
Hock  was  entrufted  to  his  care  without  account  or  controul;  the 
prefbyters  were  confined  to  their  fpiritual  fundions,  and  the  more 
dependent  order  of  deacons  was  folely  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment and  diftribution  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenue  111 .  If  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian,  there  were 
too  many  among  his  African  brethren,  who,  in  the  execution  of 
their  charge,  violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection, 
but  even  of  moral  virtue.  By  fome  of  thefe  unfaithful  ftewards 
the  riches  of  the  church  were  lavifhed  in  fenfual  pleafures,  by  others 
they  were  perverted  to  the  purpofes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudulent 
purchafes,  and  of  rapacious  ufury  ,3\  But  as  long  as  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Chriftian  people  were  free  and  unconftrained,  the 
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abufe  of  their  confidence  could  not  be  very  frequent,  and  the 
general  ufes  to  which  their  liberality  was  applied,  reflected  honour 
on  the  religious  fociety.    A  decent  portion  was  referved  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  bifhop  and  his  clergy;  a  fufficient  fum  was 
allotted  for  the  expences  of  the  public  worfhip,  of  which  the  feafts 
of  love,  the  agapx^  as  they  were  called,  conftituted  a  very  pleafing 
and  effential  part.    The  whole  remainder  was  the  facred  patrimony 
of  the  poor.    According  to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifhop,  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  fupport  widows  and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  fick,  and 
the  aged  of  the  community  ;  to  comfort  ftrangers  and  pilgrims,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  prifoners  and  captives,  more  efpecially 
when  their  Sufferings  had  been  occafioned  by  their  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  caufe  of  religion  "9.    A  generous  intercourfe  of  charity 
united  the  mofl  diftant  provinces,  and  the  fmaller  congregations 
were  cheerfully  affifted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent  bre- 
thren Uo.    Such  an  inftitution,  which  paid  lefs  regard  to  the  merit 
than  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity.    The  Pagans,  who  were  actuated  by  a  fenfe 
of  humanity,  while  they  derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the 
benevolence  of  the  new  fed:  ,4'.    The  profpect  of  immediate  relief 
and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its  hofpitable  bofom  many 
of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would 
have  abandoned  to  the  miferies  of  want,  of  ficknefs,  and  of  old 
age.    There  is  fome  reafon  likewije  to  believe,  that  great  num- 
bers of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  the 
times,  had  been  expofed  by  their  parents,  were  frequently  refcued 
from  death,  baptifed,  educated,  and  maintained  by  the  piety  of. 
the  Chriftians,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  public  treafure  M\ 

11.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  fociety  to  exclude  from 

Excommum-  °  ^  J 

cation,         its  communion  and  benefits,  fuch  among  its  members  as  reject  or 

violate  thofe  regulations  which  have  been  eftablifhed  by  general  con- 

fent.    In  the  exercife  of  this  power,  the  cenfures  of  the  Chriftian 

2  church, 
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church  were  chiefly  directed  againft  fcandalous  Tinners,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of  incon- 
tinence, againft  the  authors,  or  the  followers  of  any  heretical 
opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
epifcopal  order,  and  againft  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who,  whether 
from  choice  or  from  compulfion,  had  polluted  themfelves  after  their 
baptifm  by  any  act:  of  idolatrous  worfhip.    The  confequences  of 
excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  fpiritual  nature. 
The  Chriftian  againft  whom  it  was  pronounced,  was  deprived  of 
any  part  in  the   oblations  of  the  [faithful.     The   ties  both  of 
religious  and  of  private  friendfliip  were  diflblved  :  he  found  himfelf 
a  prophane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  perfons  whom  he  the  moft 
efteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  the  moft  tenderly  beloved ;  and 
as  far  as  an  expulfion  from  a  refpectable  fociety  could  imprint 
on  his  character  a  mark  of  difgrace,  he  was  fhunned  or  fufpected 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.    The  fituation  of  thefe  unfortunate 
exiles  was  in  itfelf  very  painful  and  melancholy  ;  but,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  their  apprehenlions  far  exceeded  their  fufFerings.  The 
benefits  of  the  Chriftian  communion  were  thofe  of  eternal  life,  nor 
could  they  erafe  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to  thofe 
ecclefiaftical  governors  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  the  Deity 
had  committed  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Paradife.    The  heretics 
indeed,  who  might  be  fupported  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  difcovered 
the  true  path  of  falvation,  endeavoured  to  regain,  in  their  feparate 
affemblies,  thofe  comforts,  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual,  which  they 
no  longer  derived  from  the  great  fociety  of  Chriftians.  But 
almoft  all  thofe  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  power  of  vice 
or  idolatry  were  fenfible  of  their  fallen  condition,  and  anxioufly 
defirous  of  being  reftored  to  the  benefits  of  the  Chriftian  com- 
munion. 

Sff2  With 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  penitents  two  oppofite 
opinions,  the  one  ofjuftice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive 
church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  cafuifts  refufed  them  for 
ever,  and  without  exception,  the  meaneft  place  in  the  holy  com- 
munity, which  they  had  difgraced  or  deferted,  and  leaving  them  to 
the  remorfe  of  a  guilty  confcience,  indulged  them  only  with  a  faint 
ray  of  hope,  that  the  contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might 
poffihly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being  I4}.  A  milder  fentiment 
was  embraced  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  by  the  pureft  and 
moft  refpe&able  of  the  Chriftian  churches  ,44.  The  gates  of  re- 
conciliation and  of  Heaven  were  feldom  fhut  againft  the  returning 
penitent ;  but  a  fevere  and  folemn  form  of  difcipline  was  inftituted, 
which,  while  it  ferved  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully 
deter  the  fpe&ators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example.  Humbled 
by  a  public  confeffion,  emaciated  by  fafting,  and  clothed  in  fack- 
cloth,  the  penitent  lay  proftrate  at  the  door  of  the  affembly,  im- 
ploring with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  foliciting  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  ,4S.  If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  were  efteemed  an  inadequate  fatisfaclion  (o 
the  Divine  Juftice  ;  and  it  was  always  by  flow  and  painful  gra- 
dations that  the  finner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apoftate,  was  re-ad- 
mitted into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  A  fentence  of  perpetual  ex- 
communication was,  however,  referved  for  fome  crimes  of  an 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and  particularly  for  the  inexcufable  re- 
lapfes  of  thofe  penitents  who  had  already  experienced  and  abufed 
the  clemency  of  their  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors.  According  to  the 
circumftances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the  exercife  of  the 
Chriftian  difcipline  was  varied  by  the  difcretion  of  the  bimops. 
The  councils  of  Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were  held  about  the  fame  time, 
the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain;  but  their  refpective  canons, 
which  are  ftill  extant,  feem  to  breathe  a  very  different  fpirit.  The 
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Galatian,  who  after  his  baptifm  had  repeatedly  facrificed  to  idobj 
might  obtain  his    pardon  by  a  penance  of  feven  years,   and  if 
he  had  feduced  others  to  imitate  his  example,   only  three  years 
more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.    But  the  unhappy 
Spaniard,  who  had  committed  the  fame  offence,  was  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death;  and  his 
idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  lift  of  feventeen  other  crimes, 
againft  which  a  fentence  no  lefs  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among 
thefe  we  may  diftinguifh  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calumniating  a 
bifhop,  a  prefbyter,  or  even  a  deacon  ,4<\ 

The  well  tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  rigour,  the  judicious  The  dignity 
difpenfation  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  according  to  the  maxims  of  eP'f;;0Pal 

r  r  o  government 

of  policy  as  well  as  juftice,  conftituted  the  human  ftrength  of  the 
church.    The  bifhops,  whofe  paternal  care  extended  itfelf  to  the 
government  of  both  worlds,  were  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
thefe  prerogatives,  and  covering  their  ambition  with  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  the  love  of  order,  they  were  jealous  of  any  rival  in  the 
exercife  of  a  difcipline  fo  neceffary  to  prevent  the  defertion  of 
thofe  troops  which  had  inlifted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs,  and  whofe  numbers  every  day  became  more  confiderable. 
From  the  imperious  declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  mould  naturally 
conclude,   that   the   doctrines  of  excommunication  and  penance 
formed  the  mod  effential  part  of  religion;  and  that  it  was  much 
lefs  dangerous  for  the  difciples  of  Chrift  to  neglect  the  obfervance  of 
the  moral  duties,  than  to  defpife  the  cenfures  and  authority  of 
their  bifhops.    Sometimes  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  liftening 
to  the  voice  of  Mofes,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open, 
and  to  fwallow  up,  in  confuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which 
refufed  obedience  to  the  priefthood  of  Aaron  ;  and  we  mould  fome- 
times  fuppofe  that  we  heard  a  Roman  conful  afferting  the  majefty 
of  the  republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  refolution  to  enforce 
the  rigour  of  the  laws.    "  If  fuch  irregularities  are  fuffered  with 
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u  impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the  bifliop  of  Carthage  chides  the 
H  lenity  of  his  colleague)  if  fuch  irregularities  are  fuffered,  there 
"  is  an  end  of  Episcopal  vigour  147 ;  an  end  of  the  fublime  and 
"  divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an  end  of  Chriftianity 
M  itfelf."  Cyprian  had  renounced  thofe  temporal  honours,  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  obtained  ;  but  the  acquifition  of 
fuch  abfolute  command  over  the  confeiences  and  underftanding  of  a 
congregation,  however  obfeure  or  defpifed  by  the  world,  is  more 
truly  grateful  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  pofteffion 
of  the  moft  defpotic  power,  impofed  by  arms  and  conqueft  on  a  re- 
luctant people. 

!io"ofthe"  *n  t^ie  courfe  °f  tnis  important>  though  perhaps  tedious,  inquiry, 
five  caufes.  I  have  attempted  to  difplay  the  fecondary  caufes  which  fo  effica- 
cioufly  aflifted  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  If  among  thefe 
caufes  we  have  difcovered  any  artificial  ornaments,  any  accidental 
circumftances,  or  any  mixture  of  error  and  paflion,  it  cannot  appear 
furprifing  that  mankind  mould  be  the  moft  fenfibly  affected  by 
fuch  motives  as  were  fuited  to  their  imperfect  nature.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  thefe  caufes,  exclufive  zeal,  the  immediate  expectation  of 
another  world,  the  claim  of  miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Chriftianity  fpread 
itfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the  Roman  empire.  To  the  firft  of  thefe 
the  Chriftians  were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which 
difdaine'd  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  refolved  to 
vanquifh.  The  three  fucceeding  caufes  fupplied  their  valour  with  the 
moft  formidable  arms.  The  laft  of  thefe  caufes  united  their  courage, 
directed  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irrefiftible  weight, 
which  even  a  fmall  band  of  well-trained  and  defperate  volunteers 
has  fo  often  poflefled  over  an  undifciplined  multitude,  ignorant 
Weaknefi  of  °f  fubject,  and  carelefs  of  the  event  of  the  war.  In  the  various 
PoiyJ.uhn.  religions  of  Polytheifm,  fome  wandering  fanatics  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  addrefled  themfelvcs  to  the  credulous  fuperftition  of 

the 
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the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only  order  of  priefts  148  who  derived 
their  whole  fupport  and  credit  from  their  facerdotal  profeffion' 
and  who  were  very  deeply  affected  by  a  perfonal  concern  for  the 
fafety  or  profperity  of  their  tutelar  deities.  The  minifters 
of  polytheifm,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  principal  provinces, 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth,  and  of  an  affluent 
fortune,  who  received,  as  an  honourable  difttnetion,  the  care  of  a 
celebrated  temple,  or  of  a  public  facrifice,  exhibited,  very  fre- 
quently at  their  own  expence,  the  facred  games ,49,  and  with 
cold  indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites,  according  to  the 
laws  and  fafhion  of  their  country.  Engaged  in  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  their  zeal  and  devotion  were  feldom  animated 
by  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclefiaftical  character. 
Confined  to  their  refpective  temples  and  cities,  they  remained 
without  any  connexion  of  difcipline  or  government  ;  and  whilftthey 
acknowledged  the  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fenate,  of  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  of  the  emperor,  thofe  civil  magiflrates  contented 
themfelves  with  the  eafy  tafk  of  maintaining,  in  peace  and  dignity, 
the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of  mankind.  '  We  have  already  feen  how 
various,  how  loofe,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  Polytheifls.  They  were  abandoned,  almoft  without 
eontroul,  to  the  natural  workings  of  a  fuperftitious  fancy.  The 
accidental  circumftances  of  their  life  and  fituation  determined 
the  object:  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devotion ;  and  as  long 
as  their  adoration  was  fucceffively  proftituted  to  a  thoufand  deities^ 
it  was  fcarcely  poflible  that  their  hearts  could  be  fufceptible  of  a 
very  fincere  or  lively  pafhon  for  any  of  them. 

When  Chriftianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  thefe  faint  and  Thefcep-. 

_  „  ticifin  ot  tl  e 

imperfect  lmpreffions  had  been    infenlibly  obliterated.    Human  I'agan  wo.id 
reafon,  which  by  its  unaffifted  ftrength  is  incapable  of  perceiving  Jourabl/to 
the  myfteries  of  faith,  had  already  obtained  an  eafy  triumph  over  Jl^on. 
the  folly  of  Paganifm  j  and  when  Tenullian  or  Lactantius  employ 
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their  labours  in  expofing  its  falfehood  and  extravagance,  they  are 
obliged  to  tranfcribe  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian. 
The  contagion  of  thefe  fceptical  writings  had  been  difFufed  far 
beyond  the  number  of  their  readers.    The  fafliion  of  incredulity 
was  communicated  from  the  philofopher  to  the  man  of  pleafure  or 
bufinefs,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  mafter  to  the 
menial  flave  who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  liftened 
to  the  freedom  of  his  converfation.    On  public  occafions  the  phi- 
lofophic  part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  refpect  and  decency 
the  religious  inftitutions  of  their  country  ;  but  their  fecret  con- 
tempt penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward  difguife,  and  even 
the  people,  when  they  difcovered  that  their  deities  were  rejected 
and  derided   by  thofe  whofe  rank  or  underftanding  they  were 
accuftomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with  doubts  and  apprehenfions 
concerning  the  truth  of  thofe  doctrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded 
the  moft  implicit  belief.    The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice  left  a 
very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  in  a  painful  and  comfortlefs 
fituation.    A  ftate  of  fcepticifm  and  fufpence  may  amufe  a  few 
inquifitive  minds.    But  the  practice  of  fuperftition  is  fo  congenial 
to  the  multitude,  that  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened,  they  ftill 
regret  the  lofs  of  their  pleafing  vifion.  Their  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  fupernatural,   their  curiofity    with  regard  to  future  events, 
and  their  ftrong  propenfity  to  extend  their  hopes  and  fears  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  vifible  world,  were  the  principal  caufes  which 
favoured  the  eftablifhment  of  Polytheifm.  So  urgent  on  the  vulgaris 
the  ncceffityof  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any  fyftem  of  mythology  will 
moft  probably  be  fucceeded  by  the  introduction  of  fome  other  mode 
of  fuperftition.    Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  fafhionable  caft 
might  foon  have   occupied  the  deferted  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  if,  in  the  decifive  moment,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  had 
not  interpofed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to.  infpire  the  moft 
rational  efteem  and  conviction,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  v 
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adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the  curiofity,  the  wonder,  and 
the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual  difpofition,  as  they 
were  almoft  difengaged  from  their  artificial  prejudices,  but  equally 
fufceptible  and  defirous  of  a  devout  attachment;  an  object  much 
lefs  deferving  would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in 
their  hearts,  and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eagernefs  of  their  pamons. 
Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  purfue  this  reflection,  inftead  of  viewing 
with  aftonifhment  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  will  perhaps 
be  furprifed  that  its  fuccefs  was  not  ftill  more  rapid  and  ftill  more 
univerfal. 

It  has  been  obferved,  with  truth  as  well  as  propriety,  that  the  as  we]1  as 

peace  and 

conquefts  of  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  thofe  of  Chriftianity.  union  of  th 
In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  attempted  to  explain  pire. 
in  what  manner  the  moft  civilized  provinces  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign, 
and  gradually  connected  by  the  moft  intimate  ties  of  laws,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  .language.  The  Jews  of  Paleftine,  who  had  fondly 
expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  fo  cold  a  reception  to  the  mi- 
racles of  the  divine  prophet,  that  it  was  found  unneceflary  to 
publifh,  or  at  leaft  to  preferve,  any  Hebrew  gofpel  ,J°.  The  au- 
thentic hiftories  of  the  actions  of  Chrift  were  compofed  in  the 
Greek  language,  at  a"  confiderable  diftance  from  Jerufalem,  and 
after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely  numerous ,s". 
As  foon  as  thofe  hiftories  were  tranflated  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  the  fubjects  of  Rome,  excepting 
only  to  the  peafants  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  for  wrhofe  benefit  par- 
ticular verfions  were  afterwards  made.  The  public  highways, 
which  had  been  conftructed  for  the  ufe  of  the  legions,  opened  an 
eafy  paflage  for  the  Chriftian  miflionaries  from  Damafcus  to  Corinth, 
and  from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain;  nor  did  thofe 
fpiritual  conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obftacles  which  ufually 
retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
-Vol.  L  T  t  t  diftant 
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diftant  country.  There  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  be- 
fore the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Gonftantine,  the  faith  of  Chrift 
had  been  preached  in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  -* 
the  empire ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  feveral  congregations,  the 
C  innLny  num^ers  °f  ^e  faithful  who  compofed  them,  and  their  proportion 
to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  are  now  buried  in  obfcurity,  or  dif- 
guifed  by  fiction  and  declamation.  Such  imperfect  circumftances 
however,  as  have  reached  our  knowledge  concerning  the  increafe 
of  the  Chriftian  name  in  Afia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  Weft,  we  mail  now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting 
the  real  or  imaginary  acquifitions  which  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

in  the  Eaft.        The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ionian 
fea,  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles 
difplayed  his  zeal  and  piety.    The  feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which  he 
had  fcattered  in  a  fertile  foil,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  it  mould  feem  that,  during  the  two  firft  centuries, 
the  moft   considerable  body  of  Chriflians  was  contained  within 
thofe  limits.    Among  the  focieties  which  were  inftituted  in  Syria, 
none  were  more  ancient  or  more  illuftrious  than  thofe  of  Damafcus, 
of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch.    The  prophetic  introduction 
of  the  Apocalypfe  has  defcribed  and  immortalifed  the  feven  churches 
of  Afia ;  Ephefus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira  ,S1,  Sardes,  Lao- 
dicea,,  and  Philadelphia;  and  their  colonies  were  foon  diffufed  over 
that  populous  country.    In  a  very  early  period,  the  iflands  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave 
a  favourable  reception  to  the  new  religion  ;  and  Chriftian  republics 
were  foon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens  "S3.     The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Afiatic  churches 
allowed  a  fufficient  fpace  of  time  for  their  increafe  and  multipli- 
cation, and  even  the  fwarms  of  Gnoftics  and  other  heretics  ferve  to 
difplay  the  flouriftiing  condition  of  the  orthodox  church,  fince  the 
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appellation  of  heretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the  lefs  numerous 
party.  To  thefe  domeftic  teftimonies  we  may  add  the  confefiion, 
the  complaints,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Gentiles  themfelves. 
From  a  philofophic  writer  who  had  ftudied  mankind,  and  who  de- 
fcribes  their  manners  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  we  may  learn,  that 
under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was 
filled  with  Epicureans  and  Chrijlians  '5\  Within  fourfcore  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrift  '5S,  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his 
very  curious  epiftle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms,  that  the  tem- 
ples were  almoft  deferted,  that  the  facred  victims  fcarcely  found  any 
purchafers,  and  that  the  fuperftition  had  not  only  infected  the  cities, 
but  had  even  fpread  itfelf  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia'56. 

Without  defcending  into  a  minute  fcrutiny  of  the  expreffions,  or  The  chorch 
of  the  motives  of  thofe  writers  who  either  celebrate  or  lament  the  °  Anuoch* 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eaft,  it  may  in  general  be  obferved, 
that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any  grounds  from  whence  a  juft 
eftimate  might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  in 
thofe  provinces.    One  circumftance,  however,  has  been  fortunately 
preferved,  which  feems  to  call  a  more  diftinct  light  on  this  obfcure 
but  interefting  fubject.    Under  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  after  Chri- 
ftianity had  enjoyed,  during  more  than  fixty  years,  the  funfhine  of 
imperial  favour,  the  ancient  and  illuftrious  church  of  Antioch  con- 
fided of  one  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  three  thoufand  of  whom 
were  fupported  out  of  the  public  oblations  ,57.    The  fplendor  and 
dignity  of  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  the  acknowledged  populoufnefs 
of  Caefarea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  deftruction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls  in  the  earthquake  which  afflicted 
Antioch  under  the  elder  Juftin I5S,  are  fo  many  convincing  proofs 
that  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  lefs  than  half  a 
million,  and  that  the  Chriftians,  however  multiplied  by  zeal  and 
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power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city.  How  differ* 
ent  a  proportion  muft  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  perfccuted 
with  the  triumphant  church,  the  Weft  with  the  Eaft,  remote  vil- 
lages with  populous  towns,  and  countries  recently  converted  to  the 
faith,  with  the  place  where  the  believers  firft  received  the  appellation 
of  Chriftians.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  difiembled,  that,  in  another 
paffage,  Chryloftom,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this'ufeful  in- 
formation, computes  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans  ,59.  But  the  folution  of  this  appa- 
rent difficulty  is  eafy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  An- 
tioch ;  between  the  lift  of  Chriftians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by 
baptifm,  and  the  lift  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to  (hare  the  public 
liberality.  Slaves,  ftrangers,  and  infants  were  comprifed  in  the 
former  ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 
Egypt.  ^|ie  extenfive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity  to 
Paleftine,  gave  an  eafy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at  firft 
embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutse,  or  Eflenians  of  the 
lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewifh  fed:  which  had  abated  much  of  its  reverence 
for  the  Mofaic  ceremonies.  The  auftere  life  of  the  EfTenians,  their 
fafts  and  excommunications,  the  community  of  goods,  the  love  of 
celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the 
primitive  difcipline  ,6°.  It  was  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  that  the 
Chriftian  theology  appears  to  have  aflumed  a  regular  and  fcicntifical 
form  ;  and  when  Hadrian  vifited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church  com- 
pofed  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  fufficiently  important  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  that  inquifitive  prince  ,6'.  But  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  {ingle  city,  which 
was  itfelf  a  foreign  colony,  and  till  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century, 
the  predeceflbrs  of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian 
church.  Three  bifhops  were  confecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius-, 
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and  the  number  was  increafed  to  twenty  by  his  fuccefibr  Hera- 
clas  Ui.  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people  diftinguifhed  by  a  fullen 
inflexibility  of  temper  l6\  entertained  the  new  do&rine  with  cold- 
nefs  and  reluctance  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  it  was  rare 
to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  furmounted  his  early  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  facred  animals  of  his  country  lC\  As  foon,  indeed, 
as  Chriflianity  afcended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  thofe  barbarians 
obeyed  the  prevailing  impulfion  ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled 
wfth  bifliops,  and  the  deferts  of  Thebais  fwarmed  with  hermits. 

A  perpetual  ftream  of  ftrangers  and  provincials  flowed  into  the  In  Rome, 
capacious  bofom  of  Rome.  Whatever  was  ftrange  or  odious,  who- 
ever was  guilty  or  fufpected,  might  hope,  in  the  obfcurity  of  that 
immenfe  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In  fuch  a  various 
conflux  of  nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falfehood, 
every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  criminal  aflbciation,  might 
eafily  multiply  his  difciples  or  accomplices.  The  Chriftians  of 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  accidental  perfecution  of  Nero,  are  repre- 
fented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude  ,6j, 
and' the  language  of  that  great  hiftorian  is  almoft.  fimilar  to  the  ftyle 
employed  by  Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awa- 
kened the  feverity  of  the  fenate,  it  was  likewife  apprehended  that  a 
very  great  multitude,  as  it  were  another  people,  had  been  initiated 
into  thofe  abhorred  myfteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry  foon  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed  feven  thoufand  ;  a  num- 
ber indeed  fufficiently  alarming,  when  confidered  as  the  object  of 
public  juftice  I66.  It  is  with  the  fame  candid  allowance  that  we 
mould  interpret  the  vague  expreflions  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former 
inftance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded 
fanatics  who  had  forfaken  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of  the  gods.  The 
church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  mod  populous  of 
the  empire;  and  we  are  pofiefled  of  an  authentic  record  which  at- 
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tefts  the  ftate  of  religion  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  clergy,  at 
that  time,  confifted  of  a  bifhop,  forty-fix  prefbyters,  feven  deacons, 
as  many  fub-deacons,  forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exor- 
cifts,  and  porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and  of 
the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations  of  the  faithful, 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  ,67.  From  reafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
example  of  Antioch,  we  may  venture  to  eftimate  the  Chriftians  of 
Rome  at  about  fifty  thoufand.  The  populoufnefs  of  that  great 
capital  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  afcertained  ;  but  the  mod  modeft 
calculation  will  not  furely  reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  Chriftians  might  conftitute  at  the  moll  a  twentieth 
part  . 

in  Africa  and  The  weftern  provincials  appeared  to  have  derived  the  knowledge 
provinces,  of  Chriftianity  from  the  fame  fource  which  had  difFufed  among 
them  the  language,  the  fentiments,  and  the  manners  of  Rome.  In 
this  more  important  circumftance,  Africa,  as  well  as  Gaul,  were 
gradually  fafhioned  to  the  imitation  of  the  capital.  Yet  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  favourable  occafions  which  might  invite  the 
Roman  mimonaries  to  vifit  their  Latin  provinces,  it  was  late  before 
they  pafled  either  the  fea  or  the  Alps'69;  nor  can  we  difcover  in 
thofe  great  countries  any  a{Tured  traces  either  of  faith  or  of  perfe- 
ction that  afcend  higher  than  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  '7°.  The 
flow  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul,  was  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  eagernefs  with  which  it  feems  to  have 
been  received  on  the  burning  fands  of  Africa.  The  African  Chrif- 
tians foon  formed  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive 
church.  The  practice  introduced  into  that  province,  of  appointing 
bifliops  to  the  moft  inconfiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  moft  obfcure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  fplendor  and 
importance  of  their  religious  focieties,  which  during  the  courfe  of 
the  third  century  were  animated  by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  directed 
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by  the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  Lac- 
tantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Gaul, 
we  can  only  difcern,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and 
united  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  ;  and  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Decius,  we  are  allured,  that  in  a  few  cities,  Aries,  Nar- 
bonne,  Thouloufe,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris,  foroe 
fcattered  churches  were  fupported  by  the  devotion  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Chriftians  ,7'.  Silence  is  indeed  very  confiftent  with  devotion, 
but  as  it  is  feldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we  may  perceive  and  la- 
ment the  languid  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  thofe  provinces  which  had 
exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the  Latin  tongue,  fince  they  did  not, 
during  the  three  firft  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  fingle  ecclefiaflical 
writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a  juft  pre-eminence  of  learning 
and  authority  over  all  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  the 
light  of  the  gofpel  was  more  faintly  reflected  on  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Britain  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement 
affertions  of  Tertullian,  they  had  already  received  the  firft  rays  of 
the  faith,  when  he  addrefled  his  apology  to  the  magift rates  of  the 
emperor  Severus  I?\  But  the  obfcure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the 
weftern  churches  of  Europe  has  been  fo  negligently  recorded,  that 
if  we  would  relate  the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we 
muft  fupply  the  filence  of  antiquity  by  thofe  legends  which  avarice 
or  fuperftition  long  afterwards  di&ated  to  the  monks  in  the  lazy 
gloom  of  their  convents  ,7}.  Of  thefe  holy  romances,  that  of  the 
apoftle  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  fingular  extravagance,  deferve  to 
be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fifherman  of  the  lake  of  Gennefa- 
reth,  he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanifh  chivalry  in  their  battles  againft  the  Moors. 
The  graveft  hiftorians  have  celebrated  his  exploits  ;  the  miracu- 
lous fhrine  of  Compoftella  dilplayed  his  power  ;  and  the  fword  of  a 
military  order,  aiTifted  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquifition,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  remove  every  objection  of  profane  criticifm 
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Beyond  the        ^he  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman 

limits  of  the  r     o  j 

Roman  em-     empire  ;  and  according  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who  interpret  facts 

pire.  ... 

by  prophecy,  the  new  religion,  within  a  century  after  the  death  of 
its  divine  author,  had  already  vifited  every  part  of  the  globe. 
"  There  exifts  not,"  fays  Juftin  Martyr,  u  a  people,  whether  Greevk 
"  or  Barbarian,  of  any  other  race  of  men,  by  whatfoever  appella- 
"  tion  or  manners  they  may  be  diftinguifhed,  however  ignorant  of 
"  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under  tents,  or  wander 
<c  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered 
**  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jefus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
**  all  things175."  But  this  fplendid  exaggeration,  which  even  at 
prefent  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real 
ftate  of  mankind,  can  be  confidered  only  as  the  rafh  fally  of  a  devout 
but  carelefs  writer,  the  meafure  of  whofe  belief  was  regulated  by 
that  of  his  wiflies.  But  neither  the  belief,  nor  the  wifhes  of  the 
fathers,  can  alter  the  truth  of  hiftory.  It  will  Mill  remain  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who 
fubverted  the  Roman  monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  darknefs  of 
paganifm  ;  and  that  even  the  converfion  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or 
of  iEthiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs  till  the 
fcepter  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor  176 .  Before  that 
time,  the  various  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  might  indeed 
diffufe  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  among  the  tribes 
of  Caledonia  and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube» 
and  the  Euphrates  ,?8.  Beyond  the  laft  mentioned  river,  Edeffa  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  faith  *79.  From 
Edeffa,  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  were  eafily  introduced  into  the 
Greek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  fucceflbrs  of  Artaxerxes ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impreftion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Perfians,  whofe  religious  fyftem,  by  the  labours  of  a 
well-difciplined  order  of  priefts,  had  beea  conftructed  with  much 
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more  art  and  folidity  than  the  uncertain  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ,8°. 

From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  furvey  of  the  progrefs  of  General  pro- 

r  11111  1         f  •      portion  of 

Chriftianity,  it  may  perhaps  leem  probable,  that  the  number  or  its  Chriftiam 
profelytes  has  been  exceffively  magnified  by  fear  on  the  one  fide,  andpa8anE* 
and  by  devotion  on  the  other.  According  to  the  irreproachable 
teftimony  of  Origen  ,3',  the  proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  in- 
confiderable  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  an  unbelieving 
world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without  any  diftind  information,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the  real  num- 
bers of  the  primitive  Chriftians.  The  moft  favourable  calculation* 
however,  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of 
Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire  had  enlifted  themfelves  under 
the  banner  of  the  crofs  before  the  important  converfion  of  Con- 
ftantine.  But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union,  feemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers;  and  the  fame  caufes  which  contributed 
to  their  future  increafe,  ferved  to  render  their  adual  ftrength 
more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  conftitution  of  civil  fociety,  that  whilft  a  few  perfons  whether  the 

,      ,  ,i,  firft  Chriftians 

are  diftinguimed  by  riches,  by  honours,  and  by  knowledge,  the  were  mean 
body  of  the  people  is  condemned  to  obfcurity,  ignorance,  and  a"  ,gnoran  * 
poverty.  The  Chriftian  religion  which  addrefled  itfelf  to  the  whole 
human  race  rauft  confequently  colled  a  far  greater  number  of  pro- 
felytes from  the  lower  than  from  the  fuperior  ranks  of  life.  This 
innocent  and  natural  circumftance  has  been  improved  into  a  very 
odious  imputation,  which  feems  to  be  lefs  ftrenuoufly  denied  by  the 
apologifts  than  it  is  urged  by  the  adverfaries  of  the  faith  ;  that  the 
new  fed  of  Chriftians  was  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  of  peafants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of 
beggars  and  flaves,  the  laft  of  whom  might  fometimes  introduce  the 
miffionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
Vol.  I.  U  u  u  Thefe 
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Thefe  obfcure  teachers  (fuch  was  the  charge  of  malice  and  infidelity) 
are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  and  dogmatical  in 
private.  Whilft  they  cautioufly  avoid  the  dangerous  encounter  of 
philofophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and 
infinuate  themfelves  into  thofe  minds,  whom  their  age,  their  fex,  or 
their  education,  has  the  beft  difpofed  to  receive  the  impreffion  of 
fuperftitious  terrors  ,8\ 

This  unfavourable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of  a  faint  refem- 
blance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  diftorted  features,  the 
pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  faith  of  Chrift  difFufed  itfelf 
through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by  feveral  perfons  who  derived 
fome  importance  from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Ariftides, 
who  prefented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was 
an  Athenian  philofopher  ,8}.  Juftin  Martyr  had  fought  divine 
knowledge  in  the  fchools  of  Zeno,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Pythagoras,  and 
of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was  accofted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather 
the-  angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Jewifh 
prophets  ,8\  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  acquired  much  various 
reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertullian  in  the  Latin  language.  Julius, 
Africanus,  and  Origen  pofTeffed  a  very  confiderable  mare  of  the 
learning  of  their  times;  and  although  the  ftyle  of  Cyprian  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Laclantius,  we  might  almoft  difcover  that 
both  thofe  writers  had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  was  at  length  introduced  among  the  Chriftians, 
but  it  was  not  always  productive  of  the  moft  falutary  effects ; 
knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent  of  herefy  as  of  devotion,  and 
the  defcription  which  was  deligned  for  the  followers  of  Artemon, 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various  fects  that 
relifted  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.  c'  They  prefume  to  alter 
"  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
u  form  their  opinions  according  to  the  fubtile  precepts  of  logic. 
*«  The  fcience  of  the  church  is  neglected  for  the  ftudy  of  geometry, 
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m  arid  they  lofe  fight  of  Heaven  while  they  are  employed  in  mcafur- 
"  ing  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Ariftotle 
l<  and  Theophraftus  are  the  objects  cf  their  admiration;  and  they 
€C  exprefs  an  uncommon  reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their 
"  errors  are  derived  from  the  abufe  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of 
"  the  infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel  by  the 
*'  refinements  of  human  reafon  ,8s." 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  advantages  of  birth  and  ;e23r(1 

to  rank  ana 

fortune  were  always  feparated  from  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  fortune. 
Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny, 
and  he  foon  difcovered,  that  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  every  order 
of  men  in  Bithynia  had  deferted  the  religion  of  their  anceftors  ,85. 
His  unfufpected  teftimony  may,  in  this  inftance,  obtain  more  credit 
than  the  bold  challenge  of  Tertullian,  when  he  addrefles  him- 
felf  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the  proconful  of 
Africa,  by  afluring  him,  that  if  he  perfifts  in  his  cruel  intentions, 
he  muft  decimate  Carthage,  and  that  he  will  find  among  the  guilty 
many  perfons  of  his  own  rank,  fenators  and  matrons  of  nobleft 
extraction,  and  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  molt  intimate 
friends  ,87.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  afterwards 
the  emperor  Valerian  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion, 
fince  in  one  of  his  refcripts  he  evidently  fuppofes,  that  fenators, 
Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  fe&  ,88.  The  church  ftill  continued  to  increafe  its  outward 
fplendor  as  it  loft  its  internal  purity;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  even  the  army,  concealed 
a  multitude  of  Chriftians,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  interefts 
of  the  prefent,  with  thofe  of  a  future,  life. 

And  yet  thefe  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  number,  or  too  chriftianity 
recent  in  time,  entirely  to  remove  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  "wyVeSved 
obfcurity  which  has  been  fo  arrogantly  caft  on  the  firft  profelytes  of  ^  gem^r 
Chriftianity.     Inftead  of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions 
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of  later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  occafion  of 
fcandal  into  a  fubject  of  edification.  Our  ferious  thoughts  will 
fuggeft  to  us,  that  the  apoftles  themfelves  were  choien  by  pro- 
vidence among  the  fifh-ermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower  we 
deprefs  the  temporal  condition  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  the  more 
reafon  we  mall  find  to  admire  their  merit  and  fuccefs.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  promifed  to  the  poor  in  fpirit,  and  that  minds  afflicted 
by  calamity  and  the  contempt  of  mankind,  cheerfully  liften  to  the 
divine  promife  of  future  happinefs;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortu- 
nate are  fatisfied  with  the  pofleffion  of  this  world;  and  the  wife  abufe 
in  doubt  and  difpute  their  vain  fuperiority  of  reafon  and  knowledge. 

We  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  reflections  to  comfort  us  for  the  lofs  of 
fome  illuftrious  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  might  have  feemed 
the  moft  worthy  of  the  heavenly  prefent.  The  names  of  Seneca, 
of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of 
Galen,  of  the  flave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  An- 
toninus, adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourifhed,  and  exalt  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their  refpective 
ftations,  either  in  active  or  contemplative  life  ;  their  excellent 
underftandings  were  improved  by  ftudy  ;  Philofophy  had  purified 
their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  fuperftition  ;  and  their  days  were 
fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  aH 
thefe-fages  (it  is  no  lefs  an  object  of  furprife  than  of  concern)  over- 
looked or  rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  Their 
language  or  their  filence  equally  difcover  their  contempt  for  the 
growing  feet,  which  in  their  time  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
Roman  empire.  Thofe  among  them  who  condefcend  to  mention 
the  Chriftians,  confider  them  only  as  obftinate  and  perverfe  en- 
thufiafts,  who  exacted  an  implicit  fubmilTion  to  their  myfterious 
doctrines,  without  being  able  to  produce  a  fingle  argument  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  fenfe  and  learning  *89. 

It 
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It  is  at  leaft  doubtful  whether  any  of  thefe  philofophers  perufed  J^^** 
the  apologies  which  the  primitive  Chriftians  repeatedly  published 
in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  of  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  fuch  a  caufe  was  not  defended  by  abler  advo~ 
cates.  They  expofe,  with  fuperfluous  wit  and  eloquence,  the 
extravagance  of  Polytheifm.  They  intereft  our  compaffton  by 
difplaying  the  innocence  and  fufferings  of  their  injured  brethren. 
But  when  they  would  demonftrate  the  divine  origin  of  Chriftianity, 
they  infift  much  more  ftrongly  on  the  predictions  which  announced, 
than  on  the  miracles  which  accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the 
Meffiah.  Their  favourite  argument  might  ferve  to  edify  a  Chriftian 
or  to  convert  a  Jew,  fince  both  the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  thofe  prophecies,  and  both  are  obliged,  with 
devout  reverence,  to  fearch  for  their  fenfe  and  their  accomplifli- 
ment.  But  this  mode  of  perfuafion  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  in- 
fluence, when  it  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  neither  underftand  nor 
refpect  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  and  the  prophetic  ftyle  '90.  In  the 
unfkilful  hands  of  Juftin  and  of  the  fucceeding  apologifts,  the 
fublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  'evaporates  in  diftant  types, 
affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories;  and  even  their  authenticity 
was  rendered  fufpicious  to  an  unenlightened  Gentile,  by  the  mixture 
of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes, 
and  the  Sibyls  '9',  were  obtruded  on  him  as  of  equal  value  with 
the  genuine  infpirations  of  Heaven.  The  adoption  of  fraud  and 
fophiftry  in  the  defence  of  revelation,  too  often  reminds  us  of 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  thofe  poets  who  load  their  invulnerable 
heroes  with  a  ufelefs  weight  of  cumberfome  and  brittle  armour. 

But  how  fhall  we   explain  or  excufc  the  fupine  inattention. anJ  o{ 

racles. 

of  the  Pagan  and  philofophic  world,  to  thofe  evidences  which 
were  prefented  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  rea- 
fon,  but  to  their  fenfes  ?  During  the  age  of  Chrift,  of  his 
apoftles,  and  of  their  firft  difciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached 
6  was- 
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was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodigies.    The  lame  walked,  the 
blind  faw,  the  fick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raifed,  demons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  perpetually  fufpended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church.    But  the  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned 
afide  from  the  awful  fpectacle,  and  purfuing  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life  and  ftudy,  appeared  unconfcious  of  any  alterations  in 
the  moral  or  phyfical  government  of  the  world.    Under  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth  '9%  or  at  leaft  a  celebrated  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  '95,  was  involved  in  a  preternatural  darknefs  of 
three  hours.    Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder,  the  curiofity,  and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  paffed 
without  notice  in  an  age  of  fcience  and  hiftory        It  happened 
during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  muft  have 
experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earlieft  intelli- 
gence of  the  prodigy.    Each  of  thefe  philofophers,  in  a  laborious 
work,  has  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature,  earth- 
quakes, meteors,  comets,  and  eclipfes,  which  his  indefatigable  curi- 
ofity could  collect  '9J.    Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  greateft  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been 
witnefs  fince  the  creation  of  the  globe.     A  diftinct  chapter  of 
Pliny  196  is  devoted  to  eclipfes  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  un- 
ufual  duration  ;  but  he  contents  himfelf  with  defcribing  the  lingular 
defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Casfar,  when,  during 
the' greateft  part  of  a  year,  the  orb  of  the  fun  appeared  pale  and 
without  fplendor.    This  feafon  of  obfcurity,  which  cannot  furely 
be  compared  with  the  preternatural  darknefs  of  the  Paffion,  had  been 
already  celebrated  by  moft  of  the  poets  197  and  hiftorians  of  that 
memorable  age  '9S. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

The  conduB  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the  Chri- 
ftianS)  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Conftantine* 

IF  we  ferioufly  confider  the  purity  of  the  Chriftlan  religion,  the  Chriftianity 
fanctity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well  as  auftere  the^Roman1 
lives  of  the  greater  number  of  thofe,  who  during  the  firft  ages  emPerors* 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  we  mould  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
fo  benevolent  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received  with  due  re- 
verence, even  by  the  unbelieving  world  ;  that  the  learned  and 
the  polite,  however  they  might  deride  the  miracles,  would 
have  efteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new  fed  ;  and  that  the  ma- 
giftrates,  inftead  of  perfecuting,  would  have  protected  an  order 
of  men  who  yielded  the  moft  paffive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though 
they  declined  the  active  cares  of  war  and  government.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  recoiled:  the  univerfal  toleration  of  Polytheifm,  as 
it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  in- 
credulity of  philofophers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  fenate  and 
emperors,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  new  offence  the  Chri- 
ftians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could  exafperate  the 
mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new  motives  could  urge 
the  Roman  princes,  -who  beheld  without  concern  a  thoufand  forms 
of  religion  fubfifting  in  peace  under  their  gentle  fway,  to  inflict 
a  fevere  punifhment  on  any  part  of  their  fubje&s,  who  had  chofen 
for  themfelves  a  fingular  but  an  inoffenfive  mode  of  faith  and 
worfhip. 

The   religious   policy  of  the  ancient  world  feems   to  have 
affumed  a  more  (tern  and  intolerant  character,   to  oppofe  the 
2.  progrefs 
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progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  About  fourfcore  years  after  the  death 
of  Chrift,  his  innocent  difciples  were  punifhed  with  death  by  the 
fentcnce  of  a  proconful  of  the  moll  amiable  and  philofophic  cha- 
racter, and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  his  general  adminiftration.  The  apo- 
logies which  were  repeatedly  addrefled  to  the  fucceflbrs  of  Trajan 
are  filled  with  the  raoft  pathetic  complaints,  that  the  Chriftians 
who  obeyed  the  dictates,  and  folicited  the  liberty  of  confcience,  were 
alone,  among  all  the  fubjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  excluded  from 
the  common  benefits  of  their  aufpicious  government.  The  deaths 
of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care;  and  from 
the  times  that  Chriftianity  was  inverted  with  the  fupreme  power,  the 
governors  of  the  church  have  been  no  lefs  diligently  employed  in 
difplaying  the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  conduct;  of  their  Pagan 
adverfaries.  To  feparate  (if  it  be  poflible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as 
interefting  facts  from  an  undigefted  mafs  of  fiction  and  error,  and 
to  relate,  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  caufes,  the  extent,  the 
duration,  and  the  mod  important  circumftances  of  the  perfecutions 
to  which  the  firft  Chriftians  were  expofed,  is  the  delign  of  the 
prefent  chapter. 

5Ss.  The  fe&aries  °f  a  perfecuted  religion,  deprefTed  by  fear,  animated 
with  refentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthufiafm,  are  feld^m  in 
a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  inveftigate,  or  candidly  to 
appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which  often  efcape  the  im- 
partial and  difcerning  view  even  of  thofe  who  are  placed  at  a  fecure 
diftance  from  the  flames  of  perfecution.  A  reafon  has  been  afligneJ 
for  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
which  may  appear  the  more  fpecious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  acknowledged  genius  of  Polytheifm.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally 
fupported  by  the  implicit  afient  and  reverence  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  exprefled  for  their  refpe&ive  traditions  and  ceremonies. 

It 
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•It  might  therefore  be  expeded,  that  they  would  unite  with  juft 
indignation  againft  any  fed  or  people  which  fhould  feparate  itfelf 
from  the  communion  of  mankind,  and  claiming  the  exclufive  pof- 
feffion  of  divine  knowledge,  ftiould  difdain,  as  impious  and  idola- 
trous, every  form  of  worfhipbut  its  own.  The  rights  of  toleration 
were  held  by  mutual  indulgence :  they  were  naturally  forfeited  by 
a  refufal  of  the  accuftomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this  tribute 
was  inflexibly  refufed  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them  alone,  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  treatment  which  they  experienced  from  the  Roman 
magiftrates,  will  ferve  to  explain  how  far  thefe  fpeculations  are  jufti- 
fied  by  fads,  and  will  lead  us  to  difcover  the  true  caufes  of  the 
perfecution  of  Chriftianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  of  the  Rebellious 
reverence  of  the  Roman  Princes  and  governors  for  the  Temple  of  jews'.0^ 
Jerufalem,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  deftrudion  of  the  temple 
and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every  circumftance  that 
could  exafperate  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize  reli- 
gious perfecution  by  the  moft  fpecious  arguments  of  political  juftice 
and  the  public  fafety.    From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  Jews  difcovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  moft  furious  maifacres 
and  infurredions.    Humanity  is  fhocked  at  the  recital  of  the  hor- 
rid cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus, 
and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friendihip  with 
the  unfufpeding  natives  1 ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  fevere 
retaliation  which  was  exercifed  by  the  arms  of  the  legions  againft  a 
race  of  fanatics,  whofe  dire  and  credulous  fuperftition  feemed  to 
render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, but  of  humankind  \    The  enthufiafm  of  the  Jews  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  opinion,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay  taxes 
to  an  idolatrous  mafter ;  and  by  the  flattering  promife  which  they 
derived  from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  Mefliah  would 
foon  arife,  deftined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invert  the  favourites 
Vol.  I.  X  x  x  of 
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of  heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.    It  was  by  announcing 
himfelf  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and  by  calling  on  all  the  de- 
fendants of  Abraham  to  aflert  the  hope  of  Ifrael,  that  the  famous 
Barchochebas  collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  refilled 
during  two  years  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  \ 
the'jewSh  °f     Notwithstanding  thefe  repeated  provocations,  the  refentment  of 
idigion.        the  Roman  Princes  expired  after  the  victory  ;  nor  were  their  appre- 
henfions  continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger.    By  the 
general  indulgence  of  polytheifm,  and  by  the  mild  temper  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  Jews  were  reftored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
once  more  obtained  the  permiffion  of  circumcifing  their  children, 
with  the  eafy  reftraint,  that  they  mould  never  confer  on  any  foreign 
profelyte  that  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race  \  The  nume- 
rous remains  of  that  people,  though  they  were  ftill  excluded  from 
the  precincts  of  Jerufalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain- 
confiderable  eftablifhments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy  municipal  honours,  and  to 
obtain  at  the  fame  time  an  exemption  from  the  burdenfome  and 
expenfive  offices  of  fociety.   The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Romans  gave  a  legal  fanction  to  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  policy 
which  was  inflituted  by  the  vanquifhed  feci:.    The  patriarch,  who 
had  fixed  his  refidence  at  Tiberias,  was  empowered  to  appoint  his 
Subordinate  minifters  and  apoftles,  to  exercife  a  domeftic  jurifdiction, 
and  to  receive  from  his  difperfed  brethren  an  annual  contribution  ?. 
New  fynagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Empire ;  and  the  fabbaths,  the  farts,  and  the  feftivals,  which 
were  either  commanded  by  the  Mofaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  moft  folemn  and  public 
manner 6.     Such  gentle  treatment  infenfibly  aflwaged  the  flern 
temper  of  the  Jews.   Awakening  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and 
conqueft,  they  aiTumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  induftrious 
fubjects.    Their  irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind,  inftead  of  fla- 
ming out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  lefs  dangerous 

gratifications. 
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gratifications.  They  embraced  every  opportunity  of  over-reaching 
the  idolaters  in  trade ;  and  they  pronounced  fecret  and  ambiguous 
imprecations  againft  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom  7. 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deities  adored  The  Jews 
by  their  fovereign  and  by  their  fellow-fubjects,  enjoyed  however  the 
free  exercife  of  their  unfocial  religion ;  there  rauft  have  exifted  fome  chrlftians!  a 
other  caufe,  which  expofed  the  difciples  of  Chrift  to  thofe  feverities  jjjJJ  * h^ ^" 
from  which  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.    The  difference  ligion  of  their 

1  '  r  father;. 

between  them  is  fimple  and  obvious ;  but  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the  higheft  importance.  The  Jews 
were  a  nation ;  the  Chriftians  were  a  fett :  and  if  it  was  natural  for 
every  community  to  refpect  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  wras  incumbent  on  them  to  perfevere  in  thofe  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of  philofophers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  unanimoufly  enforced  this  national  obligation. 
By  their  lofty  claim  of  fuperior  fanctity,  the  Jews  might  provoke 
the  Polytheifts  to  confider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race.  By 
difdaining  the  intercourfe  of  other  nations  they  might  deferve  their 
contempt.  The  laws  of  Mofes  might  be  for  the  moft  part  frivolous 
or  abfurd  ;  yet  fince  they  had  been  received  during  many  ages  by  a 
large  fociety,  his  followers  were  juftified  by  the  example  of  mankind  ; 
and  it  was  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  they  had  a  right  to  prac- 
tife  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But 
this  principle  which  protected  the  Jewifh  fynagogue,  afforded  not 
any  favour  or  fecurity  to  the  primitive  church.  By  embracing  the 
faith  of  the  Gofpel,  the  Chriftians  incurred  the  fuppofed  guilt  of  an 
unnatural  and  unpardonable  offence.  They  diflolved  the  facred  ties 
of  cuftom  and  education,  violated  the  religious  inftitutions  of  their 
country,  and  prefumptuoufly  defpifed  whatever  their  fathers  had 
believed  as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  facred.  Nor  was  this  apoftacy 
(if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind  % 
fince  the  pious  deferter  who  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  temples  of 
Egypt  or  Syria,  would  equally  difdain  to  fcek  an  afylum  in  thofe 
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of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Chriftian  rejeded  with  contempt  the 
fuperftitions  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province.  The  whole 
body  of  Chriftians-  unanimoufly  refufed  to  hold  any  communion  with 
the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  opprefled  believer  averted  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
fcience  and  private  judgment.  Though  his  fituation  might  excite 
the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach  the  underftanding,  either 
of  the  philofophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world. 
To  their  apprehenfions,  it  was  no  lefs  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  any 
individuals  mould  entertain  fcruples  againft  complying  with  the 
eftablifhed  mode  of  worfhip,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  fudden 
abhorrence  to  the  manners,  the  drefs,  or  the  language  of  their  na- 
tive country  8. 

Ch/ffianity        The  furprife  of  the  Pagans  was  foon  fucceeded  by  refentment  -r 
a  heiim,  and    and  the  moft  pious  of  men  were  expofed  to  the  unjuft  but  danger- 
thfpcopie7    ous  imputation  of  impiety.     Malice  and  prejudice  concurred  in 
fophSs'0"      reprefenting  the  Chriftians  as  a  fociety  of  atheifis,  who,  by  the  moft 
daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitution  of  the  empire,  had  me- 
rited the  fevereft:  animadverfion  of  the  civil  magistrate.    They  had 
feparated  themfelves  (they  gloried  in  the  confefTion)  from  every 
mode  of  fuperftition  which  had  been  adopted  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  by  the  various  temper  of  polytheifm  :  but  it  was  not  altogether 
fo  evident  what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worfhip  they  had  fubftituted 
to  the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.    The  pure  and  fublime  idea 
which  they  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  efcaped  the  grofs 
conception  of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover 
a  fpiritual  and  folitary  God,  that  was  neither  reprefented  under  any 
corporeal  figure  or  vifible  fymbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accuf- 
tomed  pomp  of  libations  and  feftivals,  of  altars  and  facrifices  9.  The 
fages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had  elevated  their  minds  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  exigence  and  attributes  of  the  Firft  Caufe,  were 
induced  by  reafon  or  by  vanity  to  referve  for  themfelves  and  their 
chofen  difciples  the  privilege  of  this  philofophical  devotion  ,0.  They 
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were  far  from  admitting  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  ftandard 
of  truth,  but  they  confidered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  dif- 
pofition  of  human  nature  ;  and  they  fuppofed  that  any  popular  mode 
of  faith  and  worfhip  which  prefumed  to  difclaim  the  affiftance  of  the 
fenfes,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  fuperftition,  find 
itfelf  incapable  of  reftraining  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy  and  the 
virions  of  fanaticifm.  The  carelefs  glance  which  men  of  wit  and 
learning  condefcended  to  caft  on  the  Chriftian  revelation,  ferved  only 
to  confirm  their  hafty  opinion,  and  to  perfuade  them,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  might  have  revered,  of  the  divine  unity,  was  de- 
faced by  the  wild  enthufiafm,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy  fpecula- 
tions  of  the  new  fectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  whilft  he  affects  to  treat  the 
myfterious  fubject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  ftyle  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weaknefs  of  human 
reafon,  and  of  the  infcrutable  nature  of  the  Divine  perfections 

It  might  appear  lefs  furprifing,  that  the  founder  of  Chri- 
ftianity  Ihould  not  only  be  revered  by  his  difciples  as  a  fage  and: 
a  prophet,  but  that  he  mould  be  adored  as  a  God.  The  Po- 
lytheifts  were  difpofed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith,  which  fee  me  d- 
to  offer  any  rcfemblance,  however  diftant  or  imperfect:,  with  the 
popular  mythology;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and' 
of  iEfculapius,  had,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  their  imagination 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  under  a  human  form 
But  they  were  aftonifhed  that  the  Chriftians  mould  abandon  the 
temples  of  thofe  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
had  invented  arts,  inftituted  laws,  and  vanquilhed  the  tyrants  or 
monfters  who  infefted  the  earth ;  in  order  to  choofe  for  the  exclufive 
object  of  their  religious  worfhip,  an  obfeure  teacher,  who,  in  a 
recent  age,  and  among  the  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  facrifice 
either  to  the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Roman  government.     The  Pagan  multitude,  referving  their 
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gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  ineftimable  prefent 
of  life  and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jefus  of 
Nazareth.  His  mild  conftancy  in  the  midft  of  cruel  and  voluntary 
fufferings,  his  univerfal  benevolence,  and  the  fublime  fimplicityof  his 
actions  and  character,  were  infufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe 
carnal  men,  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and 
of  fuccefs  ;  and  whilft  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  ftupea- 
dous  triumph  over  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  of  the  grave,  they 
mifreprefented,  or  they  infulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wanJeiing 
life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the  divine  Author  of  Chriitianity  '5. 
The perfonal guilt  which  every  Chriftianhad  contracted,  in  ihuspre- 
blies  of  the     ferring  his  private  fentimentto  the  national  religion,  was  aggravated  in 

Chriftians  ... 

confidered  as  a  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and  union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well 
confpuacy.S  known,  and  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Roman  policy  viewed 
with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  and  diftruft  any  affociation  among  its  fub- 
jects  ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  formed 
for  the  moft  harmlefs  or  beneficial  purpofes,  were  beftowed  with  a 
very  fparing  hand  '4.  The  religious  afTemblies  of  the  Chriftians, 
who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the  public  worfhip,  appeared  of 
a  much  lefs  innocent  nature  :  they  were  illegal  in  their  principle, 
and  in  their  confequences  might  become  dangerous ;  nor  were  the 
emperors  confeious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  juftice,  when,  for 
the  peace  of  fociety,  they  prohibited  thofe  fecret  and  fometimes  noc- 
turnal meetings  ,s.  The  pious  difobedience  of  the  Chriftians  made 
their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their  defigns,  appear  in  a  much  more 
ferious  and  criminal  light;  and  the  Roman  princes,  who  might  per- 
haps have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  difarmed  by  a  ready  fubmiffion, 
deeming  their  honour  concerned  in  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mands, fometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punifhments,  to  fub- 
due  this  independent  fpirit,  which  boldly  acknowledged  an  au- 
thority fuperiour  to  that  of  the  magiftratc.  The  extent  and  du- 
ration of  this  fpiritual  confpiracy  feemed  to  render  it  every  day 
more  deferving  of  his  animadverlion.    We  have  already  feen  that 
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the  active  and  fuccefsful  zeal  of  the  ChrifHans  had  infenfibly  diffufed 
them  through  every  province  and  almoft  every  city  of  the  empire. 
The  new  converts  feemed  to  renounce  their  family  and  country, 
that  they  might  connect  themfelves  in  an  indiflbluble  band  of  union 
with  a  peculiar  fociety,  which  every  where  aflumed  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  reft  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  auftere  afpefr, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  common  bufmefs  and  pleafures  of  life,  and 
their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities16,  infpired  the 
Pagans  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  danger,  which  would  arife 
from  the  new  feet,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more  obfeure. 
"  Whatever,"  fays  Pliny,  "  may  be  the  principle  of  their  conduct, 
"  their  inflexible  obftinacy  appeared  deferving  of  punifhment  "V 

The  precautions  with  which  the  difciples  of  Chrift  performed  the  Their 
offices  of  religion  were  at  firft  dictated  by  fear  and  neceffity  ;  but  " 
they  were  continued  from  choice.    By  imitating  the  awful  fecrecy 
which  reigned  in  the  Eleufmian  myfteries,  the  Chriftians  had  flat- 
tered themfelves,  that  they  fhould  render  their  facred  inftitutions 
more  refpectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  18 •    But  the  event, 
as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  fubtile  policy,  deceived  their 
wifnes  and  their  expectations.    It  was  concluded,  that  they  only 
concealed,  what  they  would  have  blufhed  to  difclofe.    Their  mif- 
taken  prudence  afforded  an  opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for 
fufpicious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales  which  defcribed  the 
Chriftians  as  the  moft  wicked  of  human  kind,  who  pradtifed  in 
their  dark  receffes  every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could 
fuggeft,  and  who  folicited  the  favour  of  their  unknown  God  by  the 
faerifice  of  every  moral  virtue.    There  were  many  who  pretended 
to  confefs  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  fociety.  It 
was  afterted,  "  that  a  new  born  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with 
"  flour,  was  prefented,  like  fome  myftic  fymbol  of  initiation,  to  the 
"  knife  of  the  profelyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  fecret 
"  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error :  that  as 
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"  foon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  fe£taries  drank  up  the 
"  blood,  greedily  tore  afunder  the  quivering  members,  and  pledged 
"  themfelves  to  eternal  fecrecy,  by  a  mutual  confeioufnefs  of  guilt. 
"  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman  facrifice  was 
"  fucceeded  by  a  fuitable  entertainment,  in  which  intemperance 
"  ferved  as  a  provocative  to  brutal  luft ;  till  at  the  appointed  rao- 
41  ment,  the  lights  were  fuddenly  extinguished,  fhame  was  baniihed, 
"  nature  was  forgotten ;  and,  as  accident  might  direct,  the  dark- 
"  nefs  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the  inceftuous  commerce  of 
'.*  fitters  and  brothers,  of  fons  and  of  mothers  '9. 
Their  impru-  But  the  perufal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was  fufficient  to  re- 
cent defence.  move  even  flighted  fufpicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adver- 
fary.  The  Chriftians,  with  the  intrepid  fecurity  of  innocence, 
appealed  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  equity  of  the  magiftrates. 
They  acknowledge,  that  if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the 
crimes,  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are  worthy  of 
the  moft  fevere  punifliment.  They  provoke  the  punimment,  and 
they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  fame  time  they  urge  with  equal 
truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge  is  not  lefs  devoid  of 
probability,  than  it  is  deftitute  of  evidence  ;  they  afk,  whether 
any  one  can  ferioufly  believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel,  which  fo  frequently  reftrain  the  ufe  of  the  moft  lawful 
enjoyments,  mould  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  moft  abominable 
crimes  ;  that  a  large  fociety  mould  refolve  to  difhonour  itfelf  in  the 
eyes  of  its  own  members  ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  perfons  of 
either  fex,  and  every  age  and  chara&er,  infenfible  to  the  fear  of 
death  or  infamy,  mould  confent  to  violate  thofe  principles  which 
nature  and  education  had  imprinted  moft  deeply  in  their  minds10. 
Nothing,  it  mould  feem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  deftroy  the  ef- 
fect of  fo  unanfvverable  a  justification,  unlefs  it  were  the  injudicious 
conduct:  of  the  apologifts  themfelves,  who  betrayed  the  common 
caufe  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to  the  domeftic  ene- 
mies of  the  church.    It  was  fometimes  faintly  infmuated,  and  fome- 
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fometimes  boldly  aflerted,  that  the  fame  bloody,  facrifices,  and  the  fame 
inceftuous  festivals,  which  were  fo  falfely  afcribed  to  the  orthodox 
believers  were  in  reality  celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Car- 
pocratians,  and  by  feveral  other  feels  of  the  Gnoftics,  who,  not- 
withftanding  they  might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  herefy,  were  ftill 
actuated  by  the  fentiments  of  men,  and  ftill  governed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Chriftianity  Accufations  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  the  church  by  the  fchifmatics  who  had  departed  from  its  com- 
munion and  it  was  confeffed  on  all  fides,  that  the  moft  fcandal- 
ous  licentioufnefs  of  manners  prevailed  among  great  numbers  of 
thofe  who  affected  the  name  of  Chriftians.  A  Pagan  magiftrate, 
who  poffefled  neither  leifure  nor  abilities,  to  difcern  the  almoft  im- 
perceptible line  which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical 
pravity,  might  eafily  have  imagined  that  their  mutual  animofity 
had  extorted  the  difcovery  of  their  common  guilt.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  repofe,  or  at  leaft  for  the  reputation  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians, that  the  magistrates  fometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper 
and  moderation,  than  is  ufually  confident  with  religious  zeal,  and 
that  they  reported  as  the  impartial  refult  of  their  judicial  inquiry  ; 
that  the  fectaries,  who  had  deferted  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  appeared 
to  them  fmcere  in  their  profefiions,  and  blamelefs  in  their  man- 
ners ;  however  they  might  incur,  by  their  abfurd  and  excefTive  fu- 
perftiuon,  the  cenfure  of  the  laws  lf. 

Hiftory,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  tranfactions  of  the  paft,  idea  of  the 
for  the  inftruction  of  future  ages;  would  ill  deferve  that  honour-  emperors  to- 
able  office,  if  fhe  condefcended  to  plead  the  caufe  of  tyrants,  or  to  chriitians. 
juftify  the  maxims  of  perfecution.    It  mud  however  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who  appeared  the  leaft 
favourable  to  the  primitive  church,  is  by  no  means  fo  criminal  as 
that  of  modern  fovereigns,  who  have  employed  the  arm  of  violence 
and  terror  againft  the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of  their  fubjects. 
From  their  reflections,  or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V, 
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or  a  Louis  XIV,  might  have  acquired  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  confcience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence  of 
error.  But  the  princes  and  magiftrates  of  ancient  Rome  were 
ftrangers  to  thofe  principles  which  infpired  and  authorized  the  in- 
flexible obftinacy  of  the  Chriftians  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  nor  could 
they  themfelves  difcover  in  their  own  breafts,  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refufe  a  legal,  and  as  it  were  a  natu- 
ral fubmiflion  to  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their  country.  The  fame 
reafon  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  muft  have  tended  to 
abate  the  rigour  of  their  perfecutions.  As  they  were  actuated,  not 
by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  policy  of  legis- 
lators, contempt  muft  often  have  relaxed,  and  humanity  muft  fre- 
quently have  fufpended  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  which  they 
enacted  againft  the  humble  and  obfcure  followers  of  Chrift.  From 
the  general  view  of  their  character  and  motives  we  might  naturally 
conclude  :  I.  That  confiderable  time  elapfed  before  they  confidered 
the  new  Sectaries  as  an  object  deferving  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. II.  That  in  the  conviction  of  any  of  their  fubjects  who 
were  accufed  of  fo  very  fingular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion and  reluctance.  III.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  ufe  of 
punifhments ;  and  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  in- 
tervals of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  carelefs 
indifference  which  the  moft  copious  and  the  moft  minute  of  the 
pagan  writers  have  fhewn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chriftians  1+,  it  may 
ftill  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  thefe  probable  fuppofi- 
tions,  bv  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 
Theynegiea-  L  By  the  wile  difpenfation  of  Providence,  a  myfterious  veil  was 
tiLis as"afea  ca^  over  tne  infancy  of  the  church,  which  ferved  to  protect  the 
or  Jews.  Chriftians  till  their  faith  was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were 
multiplied,  not  only  from  the  malice,  but  even  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  pagan  world.  The  flow  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mofaic 
ceremonies  afforded  a  fafe  and  innocent  difguife  to  the  more  early 
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profelytes  of  the  Gofpel.  As  they  were  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
race  of  Abraham,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  peculiar  mark  of 
circumcifion,  offered  up  their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem 
till  its  final  deftruction,  and  received  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
as  the  genuine  infpirations  of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts, 
who  by  a  fpiritual  adoption  had  been  affociated  to  the  hope  of  Ifrael, 
were  likewife  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews  l>", 
and  as  the  Polytheifts  paid  lefs  regard  to  articles  of  faith  than  to 
the  external  worfhip,  the  new  feet,  which  carefully  concealed  or 
faintly  announced  its  future  greatnefs  and  ambition,  was  permitted 
to  {helter  itfelf  under  the  general  toleration  which  was  granted  to 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not 
long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themfelves,  animated  with  a  fiercer 
zeal  and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived  the  gradual  feparation  of 
their  Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  fynagogue ;  and 
they  would  gladly  have  extinguifhed  the  dangerous  herefy  in  the 
blood  of  its  adherents.  But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  dif- 
armed  their  malice,  and  though  they  might  fometimes  exert  the  li- 
centious privilege  of  fedition,  they  no  longer  pofTefTed  the  admini- 
ftration  of  criminal  juftice  ;  nor  did  they  find  it  eafy  to  infufe  into 
the  calm  breaft  of  a  Roman  magiftrate  the  rancour  of  their  own  zeal 
and  prejudice.  The  provincial  governors  declared  themfelves  ready 
to  liften  to  any  accufation  that  might  affect  the  public  fafety  :  but 
as  foon  as  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  a  queflion  not  of  facts 
but  of  words,  a  difpute  relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Jewifh  laws  and  prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  the  majefty 
of  Rome  ferioufly  to  difcufs  the  obfcure  differences  which  might 
arife  among  a  barbarous  and  fuperfKtious  people.  The  innocence  of 
the  firft  Chriftians  was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and 
the  tribunal  of  the  pagan  magiftrate  often  proved  their  moft  affured 
refuge  againfl  the  fury  of  the  fynagogue  16 .  If  indeed  we  were  difpofed 
to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we  might  relate 

Tyy  2  the 
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the  diftant  peregrinations,  the  wonderful  atchievements,  and  the 
various  deaths  of  the  twelve  apoftles  :  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry- 
will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been 
witnefles  to  the  miracles  of  Ch rift  were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Palciline,  to  leal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  teftimony  l:. 
From  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  be 
prefumed  that  mod  of  them  were  deceafed  before  the  difcontent  of 
the  Jews  broke  out  into  that  furious  war,  which  was  terminated 
only  by  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem.  During  a  long  period,  from  the 
death  of  Chrift  to  that  memorable  rebellion,  we  cannot  difcover  any 
traces  of  Roman  intolerance,  unlefs  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  fud- 
den,  the  tranfient,  but  the  cruel  perfecution,  which  was  exercifed 
by  Nero  againft  the  Chriftians  of  the  Capitol,  thirty-five  years  after 
the  former,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter  of  thofe  great 
events.  The  chara&er  of  the  philofophic  hiftorian,  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fingular  tranf- 
aclion,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our  mod  at- 
tentive confideration. 
The  fire  of  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the  empire 
the^d^n  of  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  memory  or  example 
of  former  ages  lS.  The  monuments  of  Grecian  art  and  of  Roman 
virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars,  the  moft  holy 
temples,  and  the  moft  fplendid  palaces,  were  involved  in  one  com- 
mon, deftru&ion.  Of  the  fourteen  regions  or  quarters  into  which 
Rome  was  divided,  four  only  fubfifted  entire,  three  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  xemaining  feven,  which  had  experienced 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  difplayed  a  melancholy  profpect  of  ruin  and 
defolation.  The  vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have  ne- 
glected any  of  the  precautions  which  might  alleviate  the  fenfe  of  fo 
dreadful  a  calamity.  The  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to 
the  diftrefled  multitude,  temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  fupply  of  corn  and  provifions  was 
diftributed  at  a  very  moderate  price  *9.    The  moft  generous  policy 
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feemed  to  have  dictated  the  edi&s  which  regulated  the  difpofition  of 
the  ftreets  and  the  conftruction  of  private  houfes  ;  and  as  it  ufually 
happens,  in  an  age  of  profperity,  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city,  more  regular,  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and  huma- 
nity of  Nero  were  infufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  popular  fuf- 
picion.  Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  aflaffin  of  his  wife 
and  mother  ;  nor  could  the  prince,  who  proftituted  his  perfbn  and 
dignity  on  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  mod  extravagant 
folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accufed  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary 
of  his  own  capital ;  and  as  the  moft  incredible  ftories  are  the  beft 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people,  it  was  gravely  reported, 
and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which  he 
had  occafioned,  amufed  himfelf  with  finging  to  his  lyre  the  de- 
ftruction  of  ancient  Troy  3°.  To  divert  a  fufpicion,  which  the 
power  of  defpotifm  was  unable  to  fupprefs,  the  emperor  refolved 
to  fubftitute  hi  his  own  place  fome  fictitious  criminals.  "  With 
V  this  view,  (continues  Tacitus)  he  inflicted  the  moft  exquifite  Cruel  punifli- 

i     r  i  j  i  i  ii     •         ment  of  the 

"  tortures  on   thoie    men,    who,  under  the  vulgar   appellation  chriilians,  as 

"  of  Chriftians,   were    already  branded  with  deferved  infamy.  rjescfihe 

"  They  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  Chrift,  who  in  the  Clty* 

"  reign  of  Tiberius  had  fuffered  death,  by  the  fentence  of  the  pro- 

"  curator  Pontius  Pilate  JI.    For  a  while,  this  dire  fuperftition  was 

"  checked  ;  but  it  again  burft  forth  ;  and  not  only  fpread  itfelf  over 

"  Judaea,  the  firft  feat  of  this  mifchievous  fe£t,  but  was  even  intro- 

"  duced  into  Rome,  the  common  afylum  which  receives  and  pro- 

*  tects,  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious.   The  confeffions 

"  of  thofe  who  were  feized,  difcovered  a  great  multitude  of  their 

"  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  fo  much  for  t&e 

*'  crime  of  fetting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human 

"  kind.    They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments  were  embit- 

"  tered  by  iniult  and  derifion.   Some  were  nailed  on  crofies  ;  others 

"  fewn 
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"  fewn  up  in  the  {kins  of  wild  beafts,  and  expofed  to  the  fury  of 
"  dogs  :  others  again,  fmeared  over  with  combuftible  materials, 
"  were  ufed  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
"  The  gardens  of  Nero  were  deftined  for  the  melancholy  fpectacle, 
"  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horfe  race,  and  honoured  with 
"  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace  iu 
"  the  drefs  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer.    The  guilt  of  the  Chrif- 
u,  tians  deferved  indeed  the  moft  exemplary  puniftiment,  but  the 
"  public  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commiferation,  from  the 
"  opinion  that  thofe  unhappy  wretches  were  facrificed,  not  fo  much 
"  to  the  rigour  of  juftice,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant  3\" 
Thofe  who  furvey  with  a  curious  eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind, 
may  obferve,  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  have  been 
rendered  ftill  more  famous,  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abufe  of  the 
perfecuted  religion.    On  the  fame  fpot  n,  a  temple,  which  far  fur- 
paffes  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  fince  erected  by 
the  Chriftian  Pontifs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  univerfal  do- 
minion from  an  humble  fimerman  of  Galilee,  have  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caefars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Rome,  and  extended  their  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion  from  the  coaft  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  difmifs  this  account  of  Nero's  per- 
fection, till  we  have  made  fome  obfervations,  that  may  ferve  to 
remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  church. 
Remarks  on        l»  The  moft  fceptical  criticifm  is  obliged  to  refpecl:  the  truth  and 
TacftufrSela-f  the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  paflage  of  Tacitus.    The  former  is 
perfecmbn  of  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the 
the  ChrMians  purumment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Chriftians,  a  feci  of  men 

by  Nero.  1 

who  had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  fuperftition  34.  The  latter  is 
warranted  by  the  confent  of  the  moft  ancient  manufcripts ;  by  the 

inimitable 
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inimitable  character  of  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his  reputation, 
which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud,  and 
by  the  fubftance  of  his  narration,  which  accufed  the  firft  Chriftians 
of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  without  inlinuating  that  they  pof- 
feffed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above  the  reft  of 
mankind  5S.  2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was 
born  fome  years  before  the  fire  of  Rome  3S,  he  could  derive  only 
from  reading  and  converfation  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave  himfelf  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its  full  maturity, 
and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  extorted  from  him  the 
moft  early  of  thofe  hiftorical  compofitions  which  will  delight  and 
inftrudt  the  moft  diftant  pofterity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his 
ftrength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  defcription  of  Germany,  he 
conceived,  and  at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work,  the  hif- 
tory  of  Rome,  in  thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  NerO  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Narva.  The  adminiftration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age  of 
juftice  and  profperity,  which  Tacitus  had  deftined  for  the  occu- 
pation of  his  old  age17;  but  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his 
fubjecl:,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable,  or  a  lefs 
invidious  office,  to  record  the  vices  of  paft  tyrants,  than  to  cele- 
brate the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chofe  rather  to  relate, 
under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediate  fucceflcrs 
of  Auguftus.  To  collect,  to  difpofe,  and  to  adorn  a  feries  of  fourfcore 
years,  in  an  immortal  work,  every  ientence  of  which  is  pregnant 
with  the  deepeft  obfervations  and  the  moft  lively  images,  was  an  un«- 
dertaking  Sufficient  to  exercife  the  genius  of  Tacitus  himfelf  during 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  In  the  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilft  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of  Rome  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  the  hiftorian  was  defcribing,  in  the  fecond  and 
fourth  books  of  his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  33 ;  and  the 
6  J  emperor 
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emperor  Hadrian  mud  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  before  Tacitus, 
in  the  regular  profecution  of  his  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capital  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  Chriftians. 
At  the  diftance  of  fixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalift  to 
adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries  ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the 
philofopher  to  indulge  himfelf  in  the  defcription  of  the  origin,  the 
progrefs,  and  the  character  of  the  new  feci,  not  fo  much  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  accord- 
ing to  thofe  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  frequently 
tt  ufls  to  the  curiofity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to  fupply  thofe 
intermediate  circumftances  and  ideas,  which,  in  his  extreme  con- 
cifenefs,  he  has  thought  proper  to  fupprefs.  We  may  therefore 
prefume  to  imagine  fome  probable  caufe  which  could  direct  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  againft  the  Chriftians  of  Rome,  whofe  obfeurity,  as 
well  as  innocence,  mould  have  mielded  them  from  his  indignation, 
and  even  from  his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
capital,  and  opprefled  in  their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter 
object  for  the  fufpicions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people  ;  nor  did 
it  feem  unlikely  that  a  vanquifhed  nation,  who  already  difcovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourfe  to  the 
mod  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable  revenge.  But  the 
jews  pofleffed  very  powerful  advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  miftrefs,  the  beautiful  Poppsea, 
ancj  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already 
employed  their  interceffion  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people 39. 
In  their  room  it  was  neceffary  to  offer  fome  other  victims,  and  it 
might  eafily  be  fuggefted,  that  although  the  genuine  followers  of 
Mofes  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of  Rome,  there  had  arifen  among 
them  a  new  and  pernicious  feet  of  Galileans,  which  was  capable  of 
the  mod  horrid  crimes.  Under  the  appellation  of  Galil/eans, 
two  diftinctions  of  men  were  confounded,  the  moft  oppofite  to  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  principles  j  the  difciples  who  had  em- 
7  braced 
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braced  the  faith  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth  +0,  and  the  zealots  who  had 
followed  the  ftandard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  +I.  The  former  were 
the  friends,  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  humankind  ;  and  the 
only  refemblance  between  them,  confifted  in  the  fame  inflexible  con- 
ftancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their  caufe,  rendered  them  infen- 
fible  of  death  and  tortures.  The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled 
their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were  foon  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  Jerufalem  ;  whilft  thofe  of  Jefus,  under  the  more  celebrated  name 
of  Chriftians,  diffufed  themfelves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How 
natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate 
to  the  Chriftians,  the  guilt  and  the  fufferings,  which  he  might,  with 
far  greater  truth  and  juftice,  have  attributed  to  a  feci:  whofe  odious 
memory  was  almoft  extinguifhed  !  4.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  this  conjecture,  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture)  it 
is  evident  that  the  effects,  as  well  as  the  caufe  of  Nero's  perfecution, 
were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome  +s  ;  that  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Galileans',  or  Chriftians,  were  never  made  a  fubject  of  punifhment, 
or  even  of  inquiry  ;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  fufferings  was, 
for  a  long  time,  connected  with  thofe  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  the 
moderation  of  fucceeding  princes  inclined  them  to  fpare  a  feet,  op- 
prefled  by  a  tyrant,  whofe  rage  had  been  ufually  directed  againft 
virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  flames  of  war  confumed  al-  Oppreflon  of 

.  .  the  Jews  and 

moft  at  the  fame  time  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  and  the  Capitol  of  Chriftians  by 
Rome  ;  and  it  appears  no  lefs  Angular,  that  the  tribute  which  de-  Dominan* 
votion  had  deftined  to  the  former,  fhould  have  been  converted  by 
the  power  of  an  infulting  victor  to  reftore  and  adorn  the  fplendor 
of  the  latter  44.  The  emperors  levied  a  general  capitation  tax  on 
the  Jewifh  people  ;  and  although  the  fum  affefied  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconfiderable,  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  defigned, 
and  the  feverity  with  which  it  was  exacted,  were  confidered  as  an 
intolerable  grievance  4S.  Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended 
Vol.  I.  Z  z  z  their 
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their  unjuft  claim  to  many  perfons  who  were  ftrangers  to  the  blood 
or  religion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  Chriftians,  who 
had  fo  often  fheltered  themfelves  under  the  (hade  of  the  fynagogue, 
mould  now  efcape  this  rapacious  perfecution.    Anxious  as  they  were 
to  avoid  the  flighteft  infection  of  idolatry,  their  confcience  forbade 
them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that  daemon  who  had  aflumed 
the  character  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.   As  a  very  numerous  though 
declining  party  among  the  Chriflians  ftill  adhered  to  the  law  of 
Mofes,  their  efforts  to  diffemble  their  Jewifh  origin  were  detected 
by  the  decifive  teft  of  circumcifion  46  :  nor  were  the  Roman  magi- 
strates at  leifure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their  religious 
tenets.    Among  the  Chriftians  who  were  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  feems  more  probable,  before  that  of 
the  procurator  of  Judasa,  two  perfons  are  faid  to  have  appeared,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  extraction,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than 
that  of  the  greateft  monarchs.   Thefe  were  the  grandfons  of  St.  Jude 
the  apoftle,  who  himfelf  was  the  brother  of  Jefus  Chrift47.  Their 
natural  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of  David,  might  perhaps  attract 
the  refpect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the  jealcufy  of  the  governor ;  but 
the  meannefs  of  their  garb,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  anfwers, 
foon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither  defirous  nor  capable  of 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  frankly  confefTed 
their  royal  origin,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  Meffiah  ;  but  they 
difclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and  profefTed  that  his  kingdom, 
which  they  devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  fpiritual  and  angelic 
nature.    When  they  were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and 
occupation,  they  fhewed  their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour, 
and  declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  the  culti- 
vation of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  Englifh  acres48,  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thoufand 
drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  fterling.    The  grandfons  of  St. 
Jude  were  difmifTed  with  companion  and  contempt  4V 

But 
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-  .  .  c  r  Clemens  the 

them  from  the  iufpicions  or  a  tyrant,  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  his  confui. 
own  family  alarmed  the  pufillanimous  temper  of  Domitian,  which 
could  only  be  appeafed  by  the  blood  of  thofe  Romans  whom  he 
either  feared,  or  hated,  or  efteemed.    Of  the  two  fons  of  his  uncle 
Flavius  Sabinus  5°,  the  elder  was  foon  convicted  of  treafonable  in- 
tentions, and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens, 
was  indebted  for  his  fafety  to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability 
The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  diftinguimed  fo  harmlefs  a  kinfman 
by  his  favour  and  protection,  beftowed  on  him  his  own  niece 
Domitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the 
fucceffion,  and  inverted  their  father  with  the  honours  of  the  con- 
fulfhip.    But  he  had  fcarcely  finifhed  the  term  of  his  annual  ma- 
giftracy,  when  on  a  flight  pretence  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, Domitilla  was  banifhed  to  a  defolate  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Campania  %  and  fentences  either  of  death  or  of  confifcation  were  pro- 
nounced againft  a  great  number  of  perfons  who  were  involved  in 
the  fame  accufation.    The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 
of  Atheijm  and  Jeuui/Jj  manners  s'  ;  a  lingular  afibciation  of  ideas, 
which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  Chri- 
ftians,  as  they  were  obfcurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.    On  the  ftrength  of  fo 
probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the  fufpicions 
of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  honourable  crime,  the  church 
has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its  firft  martyrs,  and 
has  branded  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  fecond 
perfecution.    But  this  perfecution  (if  it  deferves  that  epithet)  was 
of  no  long  duration.    A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens, 
and  the  banifhment  of  Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to 
the  latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had  not  furely 
embraced  the  faith,  of  his  miftrefs,  afTaffinated  the  emperor  in  his 
palace  54.    The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the  fenate; 
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his  acts  were  refcinded,  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under  the  gentle 
adminiftration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were  reftored  to  their 
rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  moft  guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or 
efcaped  punifhment  5S. 

Ignorance  of  II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
cemlngthe  younger  Pliny  was  entrufted  by  his  friend  and  mafter  with  the 
government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  foon  found  himfelf  at 
a  lofs  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  juftice  or  of  law  he  mould 
direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  moft  repugnant 
to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  affifted  at  any  judicial  proceedings 
againft  the  Chriftians,  with  whofe  name  alone  he  feems  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  and  he  was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction,  and  the  degree  of 
their  punifhment.  In  this  perplexity  he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual 
expedient,  of  fubmitting  to  the  wifdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial, 
and  in  fome  refpects,  a  favourable  account  of  the  new  fuperftition, 
requefting  the  emperor,  that  he  would  condefcend  to  refolve  his 
doubts,  and  to  inftruct  his  ignorance  56.  The  life  of  Pliny  had 
been  employed  in  the  acquifition  of  learning,  and  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome  57,  rilled  a  place  in  the  fenate,  had 
been  invefted  with  the  honours  of  the  confulfhip*  and  had  formed 
very  numerous  connexions  with  every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance  therefore  we  may  derive 
fome  ufeful  information.  We  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  when  he 
accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  general  laws 
or  decrees  of  the  fenate  in  force  againft  the  Chriftians  ;  that  neither 
Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predeceflbrs,  whofe  edicts  were  re- 
ceived into  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifprudence,  had  publickly 
declared  their  intentions  concerning  the  new  feet  ;  and' that  what- 
ever proceedings  had  been  carried  on  againft  the  Chriftians,  there 
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were  none  of  fufficient  weight  and  authority  to  eflablifh  a  precedent 
for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magiftrate. 

The  anfwer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Chriftians  of  the  fucceeding  Trajan  and 
age  have  frequently  appealed,  difcovers  as  much  regard  for  juftice  eftablHha  " 
and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  miftaken  notions  peeling  °f 
of  religious  policy  sS.    Inftead  of  difplaying  the  implacable  zeal  of  a2ainft  them* 
an  inquifitor,   anxious  to  difcover  the   mod  minute  particles  of 
herefy,  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor 
exprefles  much  more  folicitude  to  protect  the  fecurity  of  the  in- 
nocent than  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  guilty.    He  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan;  but  he  lays  down  two 
falutary  rules,  which  often  afforded   relief  and  fupport  to  the 
diftrefied  Chriftians.    Though  he  directs  the  magiftrates  to  punifh 
fuch  perfons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with 
a  very  humane  inconfiftency,  from  making  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing the   fuppofed  criminals.    Nor  was  the  magiftrate  allowed  to 
proceed  on  every  kind  of  information.    Anonymous  charges  the 
emperor  rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government ; 
and  he  ftrictly  requires,  for  the  conviction  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
guilt  of  Chriftianity  is  imputed,  the  pofitive  evidence  of  a  fair  and 
open  accufer.    It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the  perfons  who  afTumed 
fo  invidious  an  office,  were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of  their 
fufpicions,  to  fpecify  (both  in  refpect  to  time  and  place)  the  fecret 
afTemblies,  which  their  Chriftian  adverfary  had  frequented,  and  to 
difclofe  a  great  number   of  circumftances,  which  were  concealed 
with  the  mod  vigilant  jealoufy,  from  the  eye  of  the  profane.  If 
they  fucceeded  in  their  profecution,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
refentment  of  a  considerable  and  active  party,  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which,  in 
every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character  of  an  informer- 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in  their  proofs,  they  incurred  the 
foverc  and  perhaps  capital  penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  pub- 
limed, 
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lulled  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  thofe  who  falfely 
attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Chriftianity.  The 
violence  of  perfonal  or  fuperftitious  animofity  might  fometimes  pre- 
vail over  the  moft  natural  apprehenfions  of  difgrace  and  danger  ; 
but  it  cannot  furely  be  imagined,  that  accufations  of  fo  unpromifing 
an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or  frequently  undertaken  by  the 
Pagan  fubje&s  of  the  Roman  empire  59. 
Popular  The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence  of  the 

■clamours. 

laws,  affords  a  fuffi.cient  proof  how  effectually  they  difappoint- 
ed  the  mifchievous  defigns  of  private  malice  or  fuperftitious 
zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  affembly  the  reftraints  of 
fear  and  fhame,  fo  forcible  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  are  de- 
prived of  the  greateft  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious  Chriftian, 
as  he  was  defirous  to  obtain  or  to  efcape  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
expected,  either  with  impatience  or  with  terror,  the  ftated  returns 
of  the  public  games  and  feftivals.  On  thofe  occafions,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were  collected  in  the 
circus  or  the  theatre,  where  every  circumftance  of  the  place  as 
well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion,  and 
to  extinguifh  their  humanity.  Whilft  the  numerous  fpectators, 
crowned  with  garlands,  perfumed  with  incenfe,  purified  with  the 
blood  of  victims,  and  furrounded  with  the  altars  and  ftatues  of  their 
tutelar  deities,  refigned  themfelves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures, 
which  they  confidered  as  an  effential  part  of  their  religious  worfhip ; 
they  recollected  that  the  Chriflians  alone  ahhorred  the  gods  of 
mankind,  and  by  their  abfence  and  melancholy  on  thefe  folemn 
feftivals,  feemed  to  infult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the 
empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague, 
a  famine,  or  an  unfuccefsfui  war;  if  the  Tiber  had,  or  if  the  Nile 
had  not,  rifen  beyond  its  banks  ;  if  the  earth  had  lhaken,  or,  if  the 
temperate  order  of  the  feafons  had  been  interrupted,  the  fuper- 
ftitious Pagans  were  convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety 
I  of 
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of  the  Chriftians,  who  were  fpared  by  the  exceffive  lenity  of  the 
government,  had  at  length  provoked  the  Divine  Juftice  ?  It  was 
not  among  a  licentious  and  exafperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of 
legal  proceedings  could  be  obferved  ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  wild  hearts  and  gladiators,  that  the  voice 
of  compaflion  could  be  heard.  The  impatient  clamours  of  the 
multitude  denounced  the  Chriftians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  and 
men,  doomed  them  to  the  fevereft  tortures,  and  venturing  to  accufe 
by  name  fome  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  the  new  fectaries,  re- 
quired with  irrefiftible  vehemence,  that  they  mould  be  inftantly 
apprehended  and  caft  {to  the  lions  6°.  The  provincial  governors 
and  magistrates  who  prefided  in  the  public  fpectacles  were  ufually 
inclined  to  gratify  the  inclinations,  and  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
people,  by  the  facrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wifdom 
of  the  emperors  protected  the  church  from  the  danger  of  thefe. 
tumultuous  clamours  and  irregular  accufations,  which  they  juftly 
eenfured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmnefs  and  to  the  equity  of  their 
adminiftration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  ex- 
prefsly  declared  that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  fhould  never  be  ad- 
mitted as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punifh  thofe  unfortunate  per- 
fons  who  had  embraced  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Chriftians  6l. 

III.  Puniftiment  was  not  the  inevitable  confequence  of  convict  ion.  Trials  of*;he 
and  the  Chriftians,  whofe  guilt  was  the  moft  clearly  proved  by 
the  teftimony  of  witneffes,  or  even  by  their  voluntary  confeffion, 
ftill  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alternative  of  life  or  death. 
It  was  not  fo  much  the  pad  offence,  as  the  actual  refiftance,  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  magiftrate.  An  eafy  pardon  was 
granted  to  repentance,  and  if  they  confented  to  caft  a  few  grains  of 
incenfe  upon  the  altar,  they  were  difmifled  from  the  tribunal  in 
fafety  and  with  applaufe.  It  was  efteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane 
judge  to  endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punifh,  thofe  deluded 
enthufiafts.    Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  age,  the  fex,  or  the 
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fituation  of  the  prifoners,  he  frequently  condefcended  to  fet  before 
their  eyes  every  circumftance  which  could  render  life  more  pleafing, 
or  death  more  terrible  ;  and  to  folicit,  nay  to  intreat,  them,  that 
they  would  (hew  fome  companion  to  themfelves,  to  their  families, 
and  to  their  friends         If  threats  and  perfuafions   proved  in- 
effectual, he  had  often  recourfe  to  violence ;  the  fcourge  and  the 
rack  were  called  in  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  argument,  and  every 
art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  fubdue  fuch  inflexible,  and  as.  it 
appeared  to  the  Pagans,  fuch  criminal,   obftinacy.    The  ancient 
apologifts  of  Chriftianity  have  cenfured,  with  equal  truth  and 
feverity,  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  perfecutors,  who,  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  ufe  of  torture, 
in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confeffion,  but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which 
was  the  object:  of  their  inquiry  6j.    The  monks  of  fucceeding  age.% 
who,  in  their  peaceful  folitudes,  entertained  themfelves  with  di- 
versifying the  deaths  and  fufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have 
frequently  invented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious 
nature.    In  particular,  it  has  pleafed  them  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  difdaining  every  consideration  of 
moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavoured  to  feduce  thofe  whom 
they  were  unable  to  vanquifh,  and  that  by  their  orders  the  moft  brutal 
violence  was  offered  to  thofe  whom  they  found  it  impoffible  to  feduce. 
It  is  related,  that  pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  defpife  death, 
were  fometimes  condemned  to  a  more  fevere  trial,  and  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  they  fet  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or  on  their 
chaftity.    The  youths  to  whofe  licentious  embraces  they  were  aban- 
doned, received  a  folemn  exhortation  from  the  judge,  to  exert  their 
moft  ftrenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Venus  againft  the  im- 
pious virgin  who  refufed  to  burn  incenie  on  her  altars.  Their 
violence  however  was  commonly  difappointed,  and  the  feafonable 
interpolition  of  fome  miraculous  power  preferved  the  chafte  fpoufes 
of  Chrift  from  the  difhonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We 
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fhould  not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the  more  ancient  as  well 
as  authentic  memorials  of  the  church  are  feldom  polluted  with 
thefe  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions  6+. 

The  total  difregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  reprefentation  IIjman>?y  of 

b  r  1  r  the  Roman 

of  thefe  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occafioned  by  a  very  natural  magiftrates. 
miftake.    The  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries 
afcribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  fame  degree  of  implacable 
and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their  own  breafls  againft  the 
heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own  times.    It  is  not  improbable 
t  lat  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  raifed  to  the  dignities  of  the 
empire,    might   have  imbibed  the   prejudices  of  the  populace* 
and  that  the  cruel  difpofition   of  others  might  occafionally  be 
ftimulated  by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  perfonal  refentment  6s. 
But  it  is  certain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confeflions  of 
the  firft  Chriftians,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  magiftrates  who 
exercifed  in  the  provinces  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
fenate,  and  to  whofe  hands  alone  the  jurifdiction  of  life  and  death 
was  intruded,  behaved  like  men  of  polifhed  manners  and  liberal 
educations,  who  refpected  the  rules  ofjuftice,  and  who  were  conver- 
fant  with  the  precepts  of  philofophy.    They  frequently  declined  the 
odious  talk  of  perfecution,   difmifled  the  charge  with  contempt, 
or  fuggefted  to  the  accufed  Chriftian  fome  legal  evafion,  by  which 
he  might  elude  the  feverity  of  the  laws  66 .    Whenever  they  were 
inverted  with  a  difcretionary  power  c\  they  ufed  it  much  lefs  for 
the  oppreffion,  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  afflicted  church' 
They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the  Chriftians  who  were  ac- 
cufed before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punifhing  with  death 
all  thofe  who  were  convicted  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to  the  new 
fuperftition.    Contenting  themfelves,  for  the  mod  part,  with  the 
milder  chaftifements   of  imprifonment,  exile,   or  flavery   in  the 
mines  6S,  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  juftice  fome  reafon  to 
hope,  that  a  profperous  event,  the  acceftion,  the  marriage,  or  the 
Vol.  I.  4  A  triumph 
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Carthage ; 


triumph  of  an  emperor,  might  fpeedily  reftore  them  by  a  general 
pardon  to  their  former  ftate.  The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate 
execution  by  the  Roman  magiftrates,  appear  to  have  been  felected 
from  the  moll  oppofite  extremes.  They  were  either  bifhops  and 
prefbyters,  the  perfons  the  mod  diftinguifhed  among  the  Chriftiane 
by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whofe  example  might  ftrike  terror 
into  the  whole  feci: 69 ;  or  elfe  they  were  the  meaneft  and  mod 
abject  among  them,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fervile  condition  whofe 
lives  were  efteemed  of  little  value,  and  whofe  fufferings  were  viewed 
by  the  ancients  with  too  carelefs  an  indifference  7°.  The  learned 
Origen  who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftians,  declares,  in  the  moll 
exprefs  terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  inconfiderable7'. 
His  authority  would  alone  be  fumcient  to  annihilate  that  formidable 
army  of  martyrs,  whofe  relics,  drawn  for  the  moll:  part  from  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenifhed  fo  many  churches  7%  and 
whofe  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the  fubject  of  fo  many 
volumes  of  Holy  Romance  75.  But  the  general  alTertion  of  Origen 
maybe  explained  and  confirmed  by  theparticular  teftimony  of  his  friend 
Dionyfius,  who  in  the  immenfe  city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the 
rigorous  perfecution  of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten  men  and  feven 
women  who  fuffered  for  the  profefhon  of  the  Chriftian  name  7+. 

During  the  fame  period  of  perfecution,  the  zealous,  the  eloquent, 
the  ambitious  Cyprian  governed  the  church,  not  only  of  Carthage, 
but  even  of  Africa.  He  polfefTed  every  quality  which  could  engage 
the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  provoke  the  fufpicions  and  refent- 
ment  of  the  Pagan  magiftrates.  His  character  as  well  as  his  nation 
feemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  mod  diftinguifhed  object 
of  envy  and  of  danger  7;.  The  experience,  however,  of  the  life 
of  Cyprian,  is  fumcient  to  prove,  that  our  fancy  has  exaggerated  the 
perilous  fituation  of  a  Chriftian  bifhop  ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  expofed  were  lefs  imminent  than  thofe  which  temporal  am- 
3  bition 
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bitron  is  always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  purfuit  of  honours. 
Four  Roman  emperors,  with  their  families,  their  favourites,  and 
their  adherents,  perifhed  by  the  fword  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years, 
during  which,  the  bimop  of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority 
and  eloquence  the  counfels  of  the  African  church.  It  was  only 
in  the  third  year  of  his  adminiftration,  that  he  had  reafon,  during  a 
few  months,  to  apprehend  the  fevere  edicts  of  Decius,  the  vigilance  Hij  n3n,ger 

1  °  and  flight ;. 

of  the  magiftrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,  who  loudly 
demanded,  that  Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the  Chriftians,  mould  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.    Prudence  fuggefted  the  necelTity  of  a  tem- 
porary retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed.    He  with- 
drew himfelf  into  an  obfcure  folitude,  from   whence  he  could 
maintain  a   conftant   correfpondence  with   the   clergy  and  peo- 
ple  of  Carthage;  and   concealing  himfelf  till  the  tempeft  was 
part,  he  preserved  his  life  without  relinquishing  either  his  power 
or  his  reputation.    His  extreme  caution  did  not  however  efcape 
the  cenfure  of  the  more  rigid  Chriftians  who  lamented,  or  the 
reproaches  of  his  perfonal  enemies  who  infuited,  a  conduct:  which 
they  confidered  as  a  pufillanimous  and  criminal  defertion  of  the 
moft  facred  duty  7<5.    The  propriety  of  referving  himfelf  for  the 
future  exigencies  of  the  church,    the  example  of  feveral  holy 
bifhops  77,  and  the  divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  him- 
felf, he  frequently  received  in  virions  and  extafies,  were  the  reafons 
alleged  in  his  juftification  7  8.    But  his  beft  apology  may  be  found 
in  the  cheerful  refolution,  with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards, 
he  fuffered  death  in  the  caufe  of  religion.    The  authentic  hiftory 
of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  unufual  candour  and 
impartiality.    A  fhort  abftracT:  therefore  of  its  moft  important  cir- 
cumftances  will  convey  the  cleared  information  of  the  fpirit,  and  of 
the  forms,  of  the  Roman  perfections  79. 

When  Valerian  was  conful  for  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for  the    A.  D.  2^.. 
fourth  time j  Paternus,  proconful  of  Africa,  fummoned  Cyprian  mcnc.31"^* 
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to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.    He  there  acquainted  him 
with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  juft  received  8u,  that  thofe 
who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion  fhould  immediately  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  anceftors.   Cyprian  replied 
without  hefitation,  that  he  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  bifhop,  devoted  to 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his 
daily  fupplications  for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  two  emperors, 
his  lawful  fovereigns.    With  modeft  confidence  he  pleaded  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  citizen,  in  refuting  to  give  any  anfwer  to  fome  invidious 
and  indeed  illegal  queftions  which  the  proconful  had  propofed.  A 
fentence  of  banifhment  was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyprian's 
difobedience  ;  and  he  was  conducted  without  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free 
and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in  a  pleafant  fituation,  a  fertile 
territory,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage  8'. 
The  exiled  bifhop  enjoyed  the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  virtue.    His  reputation  was  diffufed  over  Africa  and 
Italy ;  an  account  of  his  behaviour  was  publifhed  for  the  edification 
of  the  Chriftian  world  82 ;  and  his  folitude  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  letters,  the  vifits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  faithful. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconful  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of 
Cyprian  appeared  for  fome  time  to  wear  a  ftill  more  favourable  af- 
pect.    He  was  recalled  from  banifhment ;  and  though  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  were  affigned  for  the  place  of  his  refidence  s\ 

At 'length,  exactly  one  year  84  after  Cyprian  was  firft  appre- 
hended, Galerius  Maximus,  proconful  of  Africa,  received  the  Impe- 
rial warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Chriftian  teachers.  The  bifhop 
of  Carthage  was  fenfible  that  he  fhould  be  fingled  out  for  one  of  the 
firft  victims ;  and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw 
himfelf,  by  a  fecret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the  honour  of 
martyrdom:  but  foon  recovering  that  fortitude  which  his  character 
required,  he  returned  to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the 
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minifters  of  death.    Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intruded  with 
that  commiffion,  placed  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot,  and  as  the 
proconful  was  not  then  at  leifure,  they  conducted  him  not  to  a  pri- 
fon,  but  to  a  private  houfe  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
them.   An  elegant  fupper  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
bifhop,  and  his  Chriftian  friends  were  permitted  for  the  laft  time 
to  enjoy  his  fociety,  whilft  the  ftreets  were  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  the  faithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  for  the  approaching  fate  of 
their  fpiritual  father  8s.    In  the  morning  he  appeared  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  proconful,  who,  after  informing  himfelf  of  the  name 
and  fituation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  facrifice,  and 
prefTed  him  to  reflect  on  the  confequences  of  his  difobedience.  The 
refufal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decifive  ;  and  the  magiftrate,  when 
he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced  with  fome 
reluctance  the  fentence  of  death.    It  was  conceived  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  That  Thafcius  Cyprianus  fhould  be  immediately  beheaded, 
"  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  as  the  chief  and  ring- 
<c  leader  of  a  criminal  afTociation,  which  he  had  feduced  into  an 
<c  impious  refiftance  againft  the  laws  of  the  moft  holy  emperors, 
"  Valerian  and  Gallienus  86."    The  manner  of  his  execution  was" 
the  mildeft  and  leaft  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  perfon  con- 
victed of  any  capital  offence :  nor  was  the  ufe  of  torture  admitted  to 
obtain  from  the  Bifhop  of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his 
principles,  or  the  difcovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  foon  as  the  fentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of  u  We 
"  will  die  with  him,"  arofe  at  once  among  the  liftening  multitude 
of  Chriftians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The  generous 
effufions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were  neither  ferviceable  to 
Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themfelves.  He  was  led  away  under  a 
guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without  refiftance  and  without 
infult  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  fpacious  and  level  plain  near 
the  city,  which  was  already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  fpecta- 
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Various  in- 
citemtRts  to 
martyrdom. 


tors.  His  faithful  prefbyters  and  deacons  were  permitted  to  accom- 
pany their  holy  bifhop.  They  affifted  him  in  laying  afide  his  upper 
garment,  fpread  linen  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  precious  relics 
of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  beftow  five-and-twenty  pieces 
of  gold  on  the  executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  fevered  from  his  body. 
His  corpfe  remained  during  fome  hours  expofed  to  the  curiofity  of 
the  Gentiles :  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  tranfported  in 
a  triumphal  proceflioil  and  with  a  fplendid  illumination  to  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Chriftians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publickly  cele- 
brated without  receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magif- 
trates ;  and  thofe  among  the  faithful  who  had  performed  the  laft 
offices  to  his  perfon  and  his  memory  were  fecure  from  the  danger  of 
inquiry  or  of  punifliment.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  bifhops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  firft 
who  was  efteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  8?. 

It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  a  martyr  or  to  live 
an  apoftate :  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  alternative  of  honour 
or  infamy.  Could  we  fuppofe  that  the  Bifhop  of  Carthage  had  em- 
ployed the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  faith  only  as  the  inftrument 
of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  ftill  incumbent  on  him  to  fupport 
the  character  which  he  had  aflumed  83 ;  and,  if  he  poflefTed  the 
lmalleft  degree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
moft-  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  fingle  act  to  exchange  the  reputation 
of  a  whole  life,  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Chriflian  brethren  and 
the  contempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was 
fupported  by  the  (incere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  thofe  doctrines 
which  he  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  muft  have  appeared 
to  him  as  an  object  of  defire  rather  than  of  terror.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
extract  any  diftinct  ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declama- 
tions of  the  Fathers,  or  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory 
and  happinefs  which  they  confidently  promifed  to  thofe  who  were 

fo 
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fo  fortunate  as  to  med  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion  8?.  They 
inculcated  with  becoming  diligence,  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  fup- 
plied  every  defect  and  expiated  every  fin  ;  that  while  the  fouls  of 
ordinary  Chriftians  were  obliged  to  pafs  through  a  flow  and  painful 
purification,  the  triumphant  fufferers  entered  into  the  immediate 
fruition  of  eternal  blifs,  where,  in  the  fociety  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
apoftles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with  Chrift,  and  acted  as 
his  affefTors  in  the  univerfal  judgment  of  mankind.    The  affurance 
of  a  lafting  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  fo  congenial  to  the  va- 
nity of  human  nature,  often  ferved  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
martyrs.    The  honours  which  Rome  or  Athens  beftowed  on  thofe 
citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  caufe  of  their  country  were  cold  and 
unmeaning  demonftrations  of  refpect,  when  compared  with  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church  exprefTed 
towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith.    The  annual  com- 
memoration of  their  virtues  and  fufFerings  was  obferved  as  a  facred 
ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious  worfhip.  Among 
the  Chriftians  who  had  publickly  confelTed  their  religious  principles, 
thofe,  who,  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been  difmiffed  from 
the  tribunal  or  the  prifons  of  the  pagan  magiftrates,  obtained  fuch 
honours  as  were  juftly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and  their 
generous  refolution.   The  raoft  pious  females  courted  the  permiffion 
of  imprinting  kiffes  on  the  fetters  which  they  had  worn,  and  on  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received.    Their  perfons  were  efteemed 
holy,  their  decifions  were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they  too 
often  abufed,  by  their  fpiritual  pride  and  licentious  manners,  the 
pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  had  acquired  9o.  Di- 
ftinctions  like  thefe,  whilft  they  difplay  the  exalted  merit,  betray 
the  inconfiderable  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered,  and  of  thofe  who 
died  for  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity. 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  more  readily  cenfure  Ardour  of  the 
than  admire,  but  can  more  eafily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervour  £rftChr)ftians* 
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of  the  firft  Chriftians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  expreftion  of 
Sulpicius  Severus,  defired  martyrdom  with  more  eagernefs  than  his 
own  contemporaries  folicited  a  bimopric  The  epiftles  which 
Ignatius  compofed  as  he  wTas  carried  in  chains  through  the  cities  of 
Afia,  breathe  fentiments  the  moft  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  human  nature.  He  earneftly  befeeches  the  Romans,  that  when 
he  mould  be  expofed  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their 
kind  but  unfeafonable  interceffion,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of 
glory;  and  he  declares  his  refolution  to  provoke  and  irritate  the 
wild  beafts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  inftruments  of  his 
death  9\  Some  ftories  are  related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs,  who 
actually  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended;  who  exafperated 
the  fury  of  the  lions,  prefled  the  executioner  to  haften  his  office, 
cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were  kindled  to  confume  them, 
and  difcovered  a  fenfation  of  joy  and  pleafure  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  exquifite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been  preferved  of  a 
zeal  impatient  of  thofe  reftraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  church.  The  Chriftians  fometimes  fupplied 
by  their  voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  dif- 
turbed  the  public  fervice  of  Paganifm  9J,  and  rufhing  in  crowds  round 
the  tribunal  of  the  magiftrates,  called  upoa  them  to  pronounce  and 
to  inflict  the  fentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the  Chriftiar.3- 
was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  philofophers . 
but  they  feem  to  have  considered  it  with  much  lefs  admiration  thun 
aftonifhment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives  which  fometimes 
tranfported  the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence 
or  reafon,  they  treated  fuch  an  eagernefs  to  die  as  the  ftrange.refult 
of  obftinate  defpair,  of  ftupid  infenfibility,  or  of  fuperftitious 
phrenzy  9*.  "  Unhappy  men,"  exclaimed  the  proconful  Antoninus 
to  the  Chriftians  of  Afia,  "  unhappy  men,  if  you  are  thus  weary  of 
"  your  lives,  is  it  fo  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  95  ?" 
He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it  is  obferved  by  a  learned  and  pious 
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hiftorian)  of  punching  men  who  had  found  no  accufers  but  them- 
felves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provifion  for  fo  un- 
expected a  cafe  :  condemning  therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their 
brethren,  he  difmiffed  the  multitude  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt 9<s.  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected  difdain,  the  intrepid 
conftancy  of  the  faithful  was  productive  of  more  falutary  effects  on 
thofe  minds  which  nature  or  grace  had  difpofed  for  the  eafy  recep- 
tion of  religious  truth.  On  thefe  melancholy  occafions,  there  were 
many  among  the  Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were 
converted.  The  generous  enthufiafm  was  communicated  from  the 
fufferer  to  the  fpectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a 
well-known  obfervation,  became  the  feed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raifed,  and  eloquence  continued  to  Gradual  re- 
inflame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  infenfibly  gave  way  to  the  more  axatl0n* 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  love  of  life,  the 
apprehenfion  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  diffolution.  The  more  pru- 
dent rulers  of  the  Church  found  themfelves  obliged  to  reftrain  the 
indifcreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to  diftruft  a  conftancy  which 
too  often  abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial 9T.  As  the  lives  of 
the  faithful  became  lefs  mortified  and  auftere,  they  were  every  day 
lefs  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  foldiers  of 
Chrift,  inftead  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  voluntary  deeds  of 
heroifm,  frequently  deferted  their  poft,  and  fled  in  confufion  before 
the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  refift.  There  were  three 
methods,  however,  of  efcaping  the  flames  of  perfecution,  which 
were  not  attended  with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  firft  indeed 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  fecond  was  of  a  doubtful, 
or  at  leaft  of  a  venial  nature ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct  and  cri- 
minal apoftacy  from  the  Chriftian  faith. 

I.  A  modern  inquifitor  would  hear  with  furprife,  that  whenever  Three  me- 
an information  was  given  to  a  Roman  magiftrate  of  any  perfon  er°adpSj°g 
within  his  jurifdiction  who  had  embraced  the  feet  of  the  Chriftians,  H,an7"oa« 
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the  charge  was  communicated  to  the  party  aceufed,  and  that  a  con- 
venient time  was  allowed  him  to  fettle  his  domeftic  concerns,  and  to 
prepare  an  anfwer  to  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him  9\  If 
he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own  conftancy,  fuch  a  delay  af- 
forded him  the  opportunity  of  preferring  his  life  and  honour  by 
flight,  of  withdrawing  himfelf  into  fome  obfcure  retirement  or  fome 
diflant  province,  and  of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and 
fecurity.    A  meafure  fo  confonant  to  reafon  was  foon  authorized  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  the  moft  holy  prelates  ;  and  feems  to 
have  been  cenfured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanifts,  who  deviated 
into  herefy  by  their  ftrict  and  obftinate  adherence  to  the  rigour  of 
ancient  difcipline        II.  The  provincial  governors,  whofe  zeal  was 
Icfs  prevalent  than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of 
felling  certificates  (or  libels  as  they  were  called),  which  attefted,  that 
the  perfons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the  laws,  and  fa- 
crificed  to  the   Roman  deities.     By  producing  thefe   falfe  de- 
clarations,   the  opulent   and  timid  Chriftians   were   enabled  to 
filence  the  malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in  fome  mea- 
fure their  fafety  with  their  religion.    A  flight  pennance  atoned 
for  this  profane  diflimulation  IO\    III.  In  every  perfecution  there 
were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  Chriftians,  who  publickly  difowned 
or  renounced  the  faith  which  they  had  prbfefTed  ;  and  who  con- 
firmed the  fincerity  of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of  burning 
incenfe  or  of  offering  facrifices.   Some  of  thefe  apoftates  had  yielded 
on  the  firft  menace  or  exhortation  of  the  magiftrate  ;  whilft  the 
patience  of  others  had  been  fubdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of 
tortures.    The  affrighted  countenances  of  fome  betrayed  their  in- 
ward remorfe,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity 
to  the  altars  of  the  gods  1C\    But  the  difguife,  which  fear  had  im- 
pofed,  fubfifted  no  longer  than  the  prefent  danger.    As  foon  as  the 
feverity  of  the  perfecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of  the  churches 
were  aflailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of  penitents,  who  detefted 

their 
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their  idolatrous  fubmifiion,  and  who  folicited  with  equal  ardor,  but 
with  various  fuccefs,  their  re-admiflion  into  the  fociety  of  Chril- 
tians  °\ 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules,  eftablifhed  for  the  con-  AJt«i»tiv« 

.    .  cffeverity 

vi&ion  and  punifhment  of  the  Chriftians,  the  fate  of  thofe  fectaries,  andtc:. 
in  anextenfive  and  arbitrary  government,  muft  ftill,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behaviour,  the  circumftances  of 
the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  fupreme  as  well  as  fubordinate 
rulers.    Zeal  might  fometimes  provoke,  and  prudence  might  fome- 
times  avert  or  afluage,  the  fuperftitious  fury  of  the  pagans.    A  va- 
riety of  motives  might  difpofe  the  provincial  governors  either  to 
enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution  of  the  laws;  and  of  thefe  motives, 
the  moft  forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts, 
but  for  the  fecret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  v/hofe 
eye  was  fufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extinguifh  the  flames  of  perfec- 
tion.    As  often  as  any  occafional  leverities  were  exercifed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  Chriftians  lamented  and 
perhaps  magnified  their  own  fufferings  ;  but  the  celebrated  number  The  ten  per- 
of  ten  perfecutions  has  been  determined  by  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  {c^tl0ns' 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  pofleffed  a  more  diftinct  view  of  the  pro- 
fperous  or  adverfe  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Diocletian.    The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypfe,  firft  fuggefted  this 
calculation  to  their  minds,  and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of 
prophecy  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  they  were  careful  to  felect  thofe 
reigns  which  were  indeed  the  moft  hoftile  to  the  Chriftian  caufe  iC\ 
But  thefe  tranfient  perfecutions  ferved  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to 
reftore  the  difcipline  of  the  faithful :  and  the  moments  of  extraor- 
dinary rigour  were  compenfated  by  much  longer  intervals  of  peace 
and  fecurity.    The  indifference  of  fome  princes,  and  the  indulgence 
of  others,  permitted  the  Chriftians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a 
legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public  toleration  of  their  religion. 

4  B  2  The 
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d'flP°f  T*"  The  aP°^°Sy  °^  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very  fin- 
bcrius  and  gular,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  fufpicious  inftances  of  imperial 
toninuL  "  clemency ;  the  edicts  publimed  by  Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus  An-» 
toninus,  and  defigned  not  only  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the 
Chriftians,  but  even  to  proclaim  thofe  ftupendous  miracles  which 
had  attefted  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The  firft  of  thefe  examples 
is  attended  with  fome  difficulties  which  might  perplex  a  fceptical 
mind  IO\  We  are  required  to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  unjuft  fentence  of  death  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced againft  an  innocent,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  perfon ; 
and  that  without  acquiring  the  merit,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
danger,  of  martyrdom  ;  that  Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for 
all  religion,  immediately  conceived  the  defign  of  placing  the  Jewifh 
Mefliah  among  the  gods  of  Rome  \  that  his  fervile  fenate  ventured 
to  difobey  the  commands  of  their  mafter  ;  that  Tiberius,  inftead  of 
refenting  their  refufal,  contented  himfelf  with  protecting  the  Chrif- 
tians from  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  fuch  laws 
were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  aflumed  any  diftinct  name 
or  exigence ;  and  laftly,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
tranfaction  was  preferved  in  the  moll  public  and  authentic  records,, 
which  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome,, 
and  were  only  vifible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Chriftian,  who  com- 
pofed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  effect,  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  obtained  in  the  Marcomannic  war.  The  diftrefs 
of  the  legions,  the  feafonable  tempeft  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder, 
and  of  lightning,  and  the  difmay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  feveral  pagan  writers.  If  there 
were  any  Chriftians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  mould 
afcribe  fome  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers,  which  in  the  moment  of 
danger  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and  the  public  fafety. 

But 
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But  we  are  ft  ill  allured  by  monuments  of  brafs  and  marble,  by  the 
imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither  the 
prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  fenfe  of  this  fignal  obligation, 
fince  they  unanimoufly  attribute  their  deliverance  to  the  providence 
of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interpofition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  reign,  Marcus  defpifed  the  Chriftians  as  a  philafopher, 
and  punifhed  them  as  a  fovereign  «c*. 

By  a  fingular  fatality,  the  hardfhips  which  they  had  endured  un-  chn'iUn?^ 
der  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince,  immediately  ceafed  on  the  ^e  rei'-"s  of 

°  *■  '  Lommodus 

acceflion  of  a  tyrant,  and  as  none  except  themfelves  had  experien-  ™dpevCgUS,> 
ced  the  injuftice  of  Marcus,  fo  they  alone  were  protected  by  the 
lenity  of  Commodus.    The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  moft  favoured  of 
his  concubines,  and  who  at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  im- 
perial lover,   entertained  a  fingular  affection   for  the  opprefled 
church  ;  and  though  it  was  impoflible  that  fhe  could  reconcile  the 
practice  of  vice  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  fhe  might  hope  to 
atone  for  the  frailties  of  her  fex  and  profeffion,  by  declaring  herfelf 
the  patronefs  of  the  Chriflians  ,c6.    Under  the  gracious  protection 
of  Marcia,  they  pafTed  in  fafety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty- 
ranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was  eftablifhed  in  the  houfe  of  Seve^ 
rus,  they  formed  a  domeltic  but  more  honourable  connexion  with 
the  new  court..   The  emperor  was  perfuaded,  that,  in  a  dangerous 
ficknefs,  he  had  derived  fome  benefit,  either  fpiritual  orphyfica!,> 
from  the  holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his  flaves  had  anointed  him. 
He  always  treated  with  peculiar  diftinction  feveral  perfons  of  both 
fexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.    The  nurfe,  as  well  as 
the  preceptor,  of  Caracalla,  were  Chriftians;  and  if  that  young  prince 
ever  betrayed  a  fentiment  of  humanity,  it  was  occafioned  by  an  in- 
cident, which,  however  trifling,  bore  fome  relation  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity  I*7.    Under  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace was  checked,  the  rigour  of  ancient  laws  was  for  fome  time  fuf— 
pended  j  and  the  provincial  governors  were  fatisfied  with  receiving 
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an  annual  prefent  from  the  churches  within  their  jurifdidion,  as  the 
price,  or  as  the  reward,  of  their  moderation  ,o8.  The  controversy 
concerning  the  precife  time  of  the  celebration  of  Eafter  armed  the 
bifhops  of  Afia  and  Italy  againft  each  other,  and  was  coniidered  as 
the  moft  important  bufinefs  of  this  period  of  leifure  and  tranquil- 
lity '°9.  Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted,  till  the  in- 
creafing  numbers  of  profelytes  feem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the 
A. D.  198.  attention,  and  to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of  Severus.  With  the 
defign  of  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  he  publifhed  an 
edict,  which,  though  it  feemed  to  affed  only  the  new  converts,  could 
not  be  carried  into  ftrid  execution,  without  expofing  to  danger  and 
punifhment  the  moft  zealous  of  their  teachers  and  miffionaries.  In 
this  mitigated  perfecution,  we  may  ftill  difcover  the  indulgent  fpirit 
of  Rome  and  of  Polytheifm,  which  fo  readily  admitted  every  excufe 
in  favour  of  thofe  who  pradifed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  fa- 
thers"0. 

Ofthefuccef-  But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enaded  foon  expired  with 
the  authority  of  that  emperor  ;  and  the  Chriftians,  after  this 
accidental  tempeft,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years'1'.  Till 
this  period  they  had  ufually  held  their  affemblies  in  private  houfes 
and  fequeftered  places.  They  were  now  permitted  to  ered  and  con- 
fecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worfhip  "* ; 
to  purchafe  lands,  even  at  Rome  itfelf,  for  the  ufe  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  condud  the  eledions  of  their  ecclefiaftical  minifters  in 
fo  public,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  fo  exemplary,  a  manner,  as  to 
deferve  the  refpedful  attention  of  the  Gentiles  "\  This  long  repofe 
of  the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of  thofe 
princes  who  derived  their  extradion  from  the  Afiatic  provinces 
proved  the  moft  favourable  to  the  Chriftians  ;  the  eminent  per- 
fons  of  the  fed,  inftead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  pro- 
tedion  of  a  Have  or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the  palace,  in 
the  honourable  charaders  of  priefts  and  philofophers ;  and  their 

myf- 
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myfterious  doctrines  which  were  already  diffufed  among  the  people, 
infenfibly  attracted  the  curiofity  of  their  fovereigns.  When  the  era-  A.  D.  218. 
prefs  Mammsea  paffed  through  Antioch,  fhe  exprefled  a  defire  of 
converfing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of  whofe  piety  and 
learning  was  fpread  over  the  Eaft.  Origen  obeyed  fo  flattering  aa 
invitation,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to  fucceed  in  the  con- 
verfion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  woman,  fhe  liftened  with  pleafure 
to  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  honourably  difmiffed  him  to  his 
retirement  in  Paleftine  "+.  The  fentiments  of  Mammoea  were  adopted 
by  her  fon  Alexander,  and  the  philofophic  devotion  of  that  emperor 
was  marked  by  a  fingular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Chriftian 
religion.  In  his  domeftic  chapel  he  placed  the  ftatues  of  Abraham, 
of  Orpheus,  Apollonius,  and  of  Chrift,  as  of  the  moft  refpeclable 
fages  who  had  inftru&ed  mankind  in  the  various  modes  of  addref- 
fing  their  homage  to  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  deity  "5.  A  purer 
faith,  as  well  as  worfhip,  was  openly  profeffed  and  practifed  among 
his  houfehold.  '  Bifhops,  perhaps  for  the  firft  time,  were  feen  at 
court ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Maxi-  &  r> 
min  difcharged  his  fury  on  the  favourites  and  fervants  of  his  un- 
fortunate benefactor,  a  great  number  of  Chriftians,  of  every  rank 
and  of  bothfexes,  were  involved  in  the  promifcuous  maflacre,  which, 
on  their  account,  has  improperly  received  the  name  of  Perfecu- 


tion116. 


Notwithstanding  the  cruel  difpofition  of  Maximin,  the  effects  of  QfM  "  " 
his  refentment  againft  the  Chriftians  were  of  a  very  local  and  tem-  PhiIiF»  and 

-  .  Decius. 

porary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  been  profcribed  as  a 
devoted  victim,  was  ftill  referved  to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel 
to  the  ear  of  monarchs ''7.  He  addreffed  feveral  edifying  letters  a.  D.  244. 
to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  mother;  and  as  foon 
as  that  prince,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paleftine, 
had  ufurped  the  imperial  fceptre,  the  Chriftians  acquired  a  friend 
and  a  protector.    The  public  and  even  partial  favour  of  Philip  to- 
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wards  the  fectaries  of  the  new  religion,  and  his  conftant  reverence 
for  the  minifters  of  the  church,  gave  fome  colour  to  the  fufpicion, 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  had 
become  a  convert  to  the  faith  1,8 ;  and  afforded  fome  grounds  for  a 
fable  which  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by 
confeffion  and  pennance  from  the  ftain  of  guilt,  which  he  had  con- 
traded  by  the  murder  of  his  innocent  predeceflTor  "9.    The  fall  of 
A.  D.  249.    JPhilip,  introduced,  with  the  change  of  matters,  a  new  fyftem  of 
government,  fo  oppreflive  to  the  Chriftians,  that  their  former  con- 
dition, ever  fince  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  reprefented  as  a  ftate  of 
perfect  freedom  and  fecurity,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment which  they  experienced  under  the  fhort  reign  of  Decius 
The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  fcarcely  allow  us  to  fufpect  that  he 
was  actuated  by  a  mean  refentment  againft  the  favourites  of  his 
predeceflbr,  and  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  general  defign  to  reftore  the  purity  of  Roman  manners, 
he  was  defirous  of  delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned 
as  a  recent  and  criminal  fuperftition.    The  bimops  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  cities  were  removed  by  exile  or  death ;  the  vigilance  of 
the  magiftrates  prevented  the  clergy  of  Rome  during  fixteen  months 
from  proceeding  to  a  new  election  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Chriftians,  that  the  emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  compe- 
titor for  the  purple,  than  a  bifhop  in  the  capital  '**.    Were  it  poflible 
to  ,fuppofe  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  difcovered  pride  under 
the  difguife  of  humility,  or  that  he  could  forefee  the  temporal  do- 
minion which  might  infenfibly  arife  from  the  claims  of  fpiritual 
authority,  we  might  be  lefs  furprifed,  that  he  mould  confider  the 
fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  moft  formidable  rivals  to  thofe  of  Au- 
guftus. 

Of  Valerian,  The  administration  of  Valerian  was  diftinguimed  by  a  levity  and 
^hu'fuc-  inconftancy,  ill  fuited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  Cenfor.  In  the 
£d?°—  z6o.D'       Part  °^       reign,  he  furpafled  in  clemency  thofe  princes  who 

had 
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manners. 
A.D.  260. 


had  been  fufpected  of  an  attachment  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  In  the 
laft  three  years  and  a  half,  liftening  to  the  infinuations  of  a  minifter 
addicted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and 
imitated  the  feverity  of  his  predeceffor  Decius  The  acceflion  of 
Galienus,  which  increafed  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  reftored 
peace  to  the  church  ;  and  the  Chriftians  obtained  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  by  an  edict  addreffed  to  the  bifhops,  and  conceived  in  fuch 
terms  as  feemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public  character ,ZJ. 
The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed,  were  fuffered  to  A.  D.  260— 

/*  •  •  •  3^3* 

fink  into  oblivion ;  and  (excepting  only  fome  hoftile  intentions 
which  are  attributed  to  the  emperor  Aurelian'24)  the  difciples  of 
Chrift  pafled  above  forty  years  in  a  ftate  of  profperity,  far  more 
dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  fevereft  trials  of  perfecution. 

The  ftory  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  filled  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
Antioch,  while  the  Eaft  was  in  the  hands  of  Odenathus  and  Zeno- 
bia,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  condition  and  character  of  the  times. 
The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  fufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
fince  it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  honeft  induftry.  But  Paul  confidered  the 
fervice  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucrative  profeffion  lls.  His  ecclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdiction  was  venal  and  rapacious  ;  he  extorted  frequent  con- 
tributions from  the  mod  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to 
his  own  ufe  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury,  the  Chriftian  religion  was  rendered  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  His  council  chamber  and  his  throne,  the  fplen- 
dor  with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  fuppliant  crowd  who  fo- 
licited  his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which 
he  dictated  his  anfwers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  bufineis  in 
which  he  was  involved,  were  circumftances  much  better  fuited  to 
the  ftate  of  a  civil  magiftrate  ,i6,  than  to  the  humility  of  a  primi- 
tive biftiop.  When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 
affected  the  figurative  ftyle  and  the  theatrical  geftures  of  an  Afiatic 
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fbphift,  while  the  cathedral  refounded  with  the  loudeif.  and  moft  ex- 
travagant acclamations  in  the  praiie  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Againft 
thofe  who  refifted  his  power,  or  refufed  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the 
prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable;  but  he  re- 
laxed the  difcipline,  and  lavifhed  the  treafures  of  the  church  on  his 
dependent  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their  mafter  in 
the  gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged  him- 
felf  very  freely  in  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  received 
into  the  epifcopal  palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women,  as  the 
conftant  companions  of  his  leifure  moments  ll\ 
He  is  degrad-  Notwithftanding  thefe  fcandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  Samofata 
f^of  An-hC  ^ad  Pfeferved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign  over  the 
A°  D  2-0  capital  °f  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and  had  a 
feafonable  perfecution  intervened,  an  effort  of  courage  might  perhaps 
have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  faints  and  martyrs.  Some  nice  and 
fubtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently  adopted  and  obftinately  main- 
tained, concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and 
indignation  of  the  eaftern  churches  ,lS.  From  Egypt  to  the  Euxine 
fea,  the  bifhops  were  in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils 
were  held,  confutations  were  publiflied,  excommunications  were 
pronounced,  ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns  accepted  and 
refufed,  treaties  were  concluded  and  violated,  and  at  length  Paul  of 
Samofata  was  degraded  from  his  epifcopal  character,  by  the  fentence 
of  feventy  or  eighty  bifhops,  who  aflembled  for  that  purpofe  at 
Antioch,  and  who,  without  confulting  the  rights  of  the  clergy  or 
people,  appointed  a  fucceflbr  by  their  own  authority.  The  manifeft 
irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increafed  the  numbers  of  the  difcon- 
tented  fa&ion  ;  and  as  Paul,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  arts  of 
courts,  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  main- 
tained above  four  years  the  poffefBon  of  the  epifcopal  houfe  and 
office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed  the  face  of  the  Eaft,  and 
the  two  contending  parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets 
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of  fchifm  and  herefy,  were  either  commanded  or  permitted  to  plead 
their  caufe  before  the  tribunal  of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and 
very  fingular  trial  affords  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  exigence* 
the  property,  the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Chriftians 
were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at  leaf!  by  the  magiftrates 
of  the  empire.  As  a  pagan  and  as  a  foldier,  it  could  fcarcely  be 
expected  that  Aurelian  mould  enter  into  the  difcuflion,  whether  the 
fentiments  of  Paul  or  thole  of  his  adverfaries  were  mod  agreeable  to 
the  true  ftandard  of  the  orthodox  faith.  His  determination,  howeveri  The  fentence 

is  executed  by 

was  founded  on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reafon.  He  Aurelian. 
confidered  the  bimops  of  Italy  as  the  moft  impartial  and  refpectable  A' D* z?4' 
judges  among  the  Chriftians,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  informed,  that 
they  had  unanimoufly  approved  the  fentence  of  the  council,  he  ac- 
quiefced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul 
fliould  be  compelled  to  relinquifh  the  temporal  pofleffions  belonging 
to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had 
been  juftly  deprived.  But  while  we  applaud  the  juftice,  we  mould 
not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian  ;  who  was  defirous  of  reftoring 
and  cementing  the  dependance  of  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every 
means  which  could  bind  the  intereft  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his 
fubjeds129. 

Amidft  the  freauent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Chriftians  ftill  Peace  and 

*  i  ,  profperity  of 

flourifhed  in  peace  and  profperity  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  cele-  the  church 
brated  sera  of  martyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  acceflion  of  Dio-  6 
cletian  ,3°,  the  new  fyftem  of  policy,  introduced  and  maintained  by  *0®' 28+— 
the  wifdom  of  that  prince,  continued,  during  more  than  eighteen 
years,  to  breathe  the  mildeft  and  moft  liberal  fpirit  of  religious  tole- 
ration.   The  mind  of  Diocletian  himfelf  was  lefs  adapted  indeed  to 
fpeculative  inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labours  of  war  and  govern- 
ment.   His  prudence  rendered  him  averfe  to  any  great  innovation, 
and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  fufceptible  of  zeal  or  enthu- 
fiafm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the  ancient 
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deities  of  the  empire.    But  the  leifure  of  the  two  empreffes,  of  his 
wife  Prifca  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  liften 
with  more  attention  and  refpect  to  the  truths  of  Chriftianity,  which 
in  every  age  has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion'5'.     The  principal  eunuchs,   Lucian      and  Dorotheus, 
Gorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended  the  perfon,  poffefled  the  fa- 
vour, and  governed  the  houfehold,  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their 
powerful  influence  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced.    Their  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  officers  of  the 
palace,  who,  in  their  refpective  ftations,  had  the  care  of  the  imperial 
ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and  even 
of  the  private  treafury ;  and,  though  it  might  fometimes  be  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  accompany  the  emperor  when  he  facrificed  in 
the  temple  nJ,  they  enjoyed,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  flaves,  the  free  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues  frequently  conferred  the  moft  important  offices 
on  thofe  perfons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worfhip  of 
the  Gods,  but  who  had  difplayed  abilities  proper  for  the  fervice  of 
the  flate.    The  bifhops  held  an  honourable  rank  in  their  refpective 
provinces,  and  were  treated  with  diftinction  and  refpect,  not  only  by 
the  people,  but  by  the  magiftrates  themfelves.    Almoft  in  every 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  infufhcient  to  contain  the  in- 
creafing  multitude  of  profelytes ;  and  m  their  place  more  ftately 
and,  capacious  edifices  were  erected  for  the  public  worfhip  of  the 
faithful.     The  corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  fo  forcibly 
lamented  by  Eufebius'3*,.  may  be  confidered,  not  only  as  a  confe- 
rence but  as  a  proof  of  the  liberty  which  the  Chriftians  enjoyed 
and  abufed  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    Profperity  had  relaxed 
the  nerves  of  difcipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice,  prevailed  in  every 
congregation.    The  prefbyters  afpired  to  the  epifcopal  office,  which 
every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition.  The 
bimops,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
eminence,, 
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eminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct  to  claim  a  fecular  and  tyran- 
nical power  in  the  church;  and  the  lively  faith  which  full  diftin- 
guiflied  the  Chriftians  from  the  Gentiles,  was  fliewn  much  lefs  in 
their  lives,  than  in  their  controverfial  writings. 

Notwithftanding  this  feeming  fecurity,  an   attentive  obferver  Progrefs  of 
might  difcern  fome  fymptoms  that  threatened  the  church  with  a  peHHtbn 
more  violent  perfecution  than  any  which  me  had  yet  endured.  The  p^ifs^6 
zeal  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians  awakened  the  Polytheifts 
from  their  fupine  indifference  in  the  caufe  of  thofe  deities,  whom 
cuftom  and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere.    The  mutual  pro- 
vocations of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already  continued  above 
two  hundred  years,  exafperated  the  animofity  of  the  contending 
parties.    The  Pagans  were  incenfed  at  the  raflinefs  of  a  recent  and 
obfcure  feci,  which  prefumed  to  accufe  their  countrymen  of  error; 
and  to  devote  their  anceftors  to  eternal  mifery.    The  habits  of  jufti- 
fying  the  popular  mythology  againft  the  invectives  of  an  impla* 
cable  enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  fome  fentiments  of  faith  and 
reverence  for  a  fyftem  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  confider 
with  themoft  carelefs  levity.  Thefupernatural  powers  affumed  by  the 
church  infpired  at  the  fame  time  terror  and  emulation.    The  fol- 
lowers of  the  eftabliflied  religion  intrenched  themfelves  behind  a 
fimilar  fortification  of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  facririce*, 
of  expiation,  and  of  initiation  135 ;  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of 
their  expiring  oracles-'36 ;  and  liftened  with  eager  credulity  to  every 
impoftor,  who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders'5". 
Both  parties  feeffied  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles 
which  were  claimed  by  their  adverfaries  ;  and  while  they  were  con- 
tented with  afcribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  to  the  power 
of  demons,  they  mutually  concurred  in  reftoring  and  eftablifhing 
the  reign  of  fuperftition '3S.    Philofophy,  her  molt  dangerous  ene* 
my,  was  now  converted  into  her  moft  ufeful  ally.    The  groves  of 
the  academy,  the  gardens. of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of  th« 
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Stoics,  were  almoft  deferted,  as  fo  many  different  fchools  of  fcepti- 
cifm  or  impiety159:  and  many  among  the  Romans  were  defirous 
that  the  writings  of  Cicero  mould  be  condemned  and  fuppreffed  by 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  4°.  The  prevailing  feci:  of  the  new  Pla- 
tonicians  judged  it  prudent  to  conned  themfelves  with  the  priefts, 
whom  perhaps  they  defpifed,  againft  the  Chriftians,  whom  they  had 
reafon  to  fear.  Thefe  fafhionable  philofophers  profecuted  the  de- 
fign  of  extracting  allegorical  wifdom  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek 
poets ;  inftituted  myfterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  ufe  of  their 
chofen  difciples ;  recommended  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient  gods  as 
the  emblems  or  minifters  of  the  fupreme  deity,  and  compofed  againft 
the  faith  of  the  gofpel  many  elaborate  treatifes  14 ',  which  have 
fince  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of  orthodox 
emperors  '4\ 

Ttfaximian         Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  humanity  of  Con- 
p^nift^felv    ftantius  inclined  them  to  preferve  inviolate  the  maxims  of  tolera- 
d.a's1!13" ^on'  n  was  *°on  d^covered  that  their  two  affociates,  Maximian 
and  Galerius,   entertained  the  moft  implacable  averfion  for  the 
nime  and  religion  of  the  Chriftians.    The  minds  of  thofe  prin- 
ces had  never  been  enlightened  by  fcience ;  education  had  never 
foftened  their  temper.    They  owed  their  greatnefs  to  their  fwords, 
and  in  their  moft  elevated  fortune  they  ftill  retained  the  fuperfti- 
tious  prejudices  of  foldiers  and  peafants.    In  the  general  admini- 
ftration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws  which  their  bene- 
factor had  eftablifhed  ;  but  they  frequently  found  occafions  of  exer- 
cifing  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  fecret  perfecution  ,+3,  for 
which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Chriftians  fometimes  offered  the 
moft  fpecious  pretences.    A  fentence  of  death  was  executed  upon 
Maximilianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
father  before  the  magiftrate  as  a  fufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but 
who  obftinately  perfifted  in  declaring,  that  his  confcience  would  not 
permit  him  to  embrace  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier  ,++.    It  could 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  be  expected  that  any  government  mould  fuffer  the  action 
of  Marcellus  the  Centurion  to  pafs  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of 
a  public  feftival,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the 
enfigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would 
obey  none  but  Jefus  Chrift  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he  renounced 
for  ever  the  ufe  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  fervice  of  an  idolatrous 
matter.  The  foldiers,  as  foon  as  they  recovered  from  their  ailo- 
nifhment,  fecured  the  perfon  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in 
the  city  of  Tingi  by  the  prefident  of  that  part  of  Mauritania ;  and 
as  he  was  convi&ed  by  his  own  confefllon,  he  was  condemned  and 
beheaded  for  the  crime  of  defertion  I45.  Examples  of  fuch  a  nature, 
favour  much  lefs  of  rojjgious  perfecution  than  of  martial  or  even 
civil  law:  but  they  ferved  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to 
juilify  the  feverity  of  Galerius,  who  difmhTed  a  great  number  of 
Chriilian  officers  from  their  employments;  and  to  authorize  the 
opinion,  that  a  feci:  of  enthuilails,  which  avowed  principles  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  public  fafety,  mull:  either  remain  ufelefs,  or  would 
foon  become  dangerous  fubjecls  of  the  empire. 

After  the  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war  had  raifed  the  hopes  and  the  Galenas  pra. 
reputation  of  Galerius,  he  palTed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  de'Jaatotol 
palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  fate  of  Chriftianity  was  the  obiecl  of  gl"a  seneral 

*  *  perfecution, 

their  fecret  confultations  I+6.  The  experienced  emperor  was  ilill  in- 
clined to  purfue  meafures  of  lenity ;  and  though  he  readily  con- 
fented  to  exclude  the  Chriftians  from  holding  any  employments  in 
the  houfehold  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the  ftrongeil  terms  the  dan- 
ger as  well  as  cruelty  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  thofe  deluded  fana- 
tics. Galerius  at  length  extorted  from  him  the  permiffion  of  fum- 
moning  a  council,  compofed  of  a  few  perfons  the  moil  diilinguiffied 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  ilate.  The  important 
queftion  was  agitated  in  their  prefence,  and  thofe  ambitious  cour- 
tiers eafily  difcerned,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  fecond,  by 
their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the  Ccefar.    It  may  be 

prefumed. 
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prefumed,  that  they  infifted  on  every  topic  which  might  intereft  the 
pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears  of  their  fovereign  in  the  deftruction 
of  Chriftianity.  Perhaps  they  reprefented,  that  the  glorious  work 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an 
independent  people  was  permitted  to  fubfift  and  multiply  in  the 
heart  of  the  provinces.  The  Chriftians  (it  might  fpecioufly  be 
alleged)  renouncing  the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had 
conftituted  a  diftinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  fupprefled  before 
it  had  acquired  any  military  force  ;  but  which  was  already  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  was  poffeffed  of  a  public  treafure, 
and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  frequent  aflfem- 
blies  of  the  bimops,  to  whofe  decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent 
congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments  like  thefe, 
may  feem  to  have  determined  the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian,  to 
embrace  a  new  fyftem  of  perfecution  :  but  though  we  may  fufpect, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relate,  the  fecret  intrigues  of  the  palace, 
the  private  views  and  refentments,  the  jealoufy  of  women  or  eu- 
nuchs, and  all  thofe  trifling  but  decifive  caufes  which  fo  often  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  empires,  and  the  counfels  of  the  wifeft  mo- 
narchs  ,47. 

Demolition  of  The  pleafure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  fignified  to  the 
the  church  of  (Chriftians,  who,  durine  the  courfe  of  this  melancholy  winter,  had 
A.  D.  303.     expected,  with  anxiety,  the  refult  of  fo  many  fecret  confultations. 

23d  February.       r  '  j  .... 

The  tyventy-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with  the  Roman 
feftival  of  the  Terminalia  ,48,  was  appointed  (whether  from  acci- 
dent or  defign)  to  fet  bounds  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity.  At 
the  earlieft  dawn  of  day,  the  Prsetorian  prefect ,49,  accompanied  by 
feveral  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  repaired  to 
the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  mcft  populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The 
doors  were  inftantly  broke  open ;  they  ruihed  into  the  fanctuary ; 
and  as  they  fearched  in  vain  for  fome  vifible  object  of  worfhip,  they 

were 
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were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  committing  to  the  flames 
the  volumes  of  holy  fcripture.  The  minifters  of  Diocletian  were 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched 
in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided  with  all  the  inftruments  ufed 
in  the  deftruction  of  fortified  cities.  By  their  inceffant  labour,  a 
facred  edifice,  which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace,  and  had 
long  excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a 
few  hours  levelled  with  the  ground  's°. 

The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  perfecution  was  publifhed  151  :  Thefirft  ediit 

.  r  againftthe 

and  though  Diocletian,  ftill  averfe  to  the  efFufion  of  blood,  had  mo-  Chrittians. 
derated  the  fury  of  Galerius,  who  propofed,  that  every  one  refufing  biary,  C" 
to  offer  facrifice,  mould  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  obftinacy  of  the  Chriftians,  might  be  deemed  fuffi- 
ciently  rigorous  and  effectual.    It  was  enacted,  that  their  churches, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  mould  be  demolifhed  to  their 
foundations ;  .and  the  punifhment  of  death  was  denounced  againft: 
all  who  mould  prefume  to  hold  any  fecret  affemblies  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  religious  worfhip.    The  philofophers,  who  now  afiumed  the 
unworthy  office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  perfecution,  had  di- 
ligently ftudied  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
and  as  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the  fpeculative  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
the  evangelifts,  and  the  apoftles,  they  moft  probably  fuggefled  the 
order  that   the  bifhops  and   prefbyters   mould   deliver  all  their 
facred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates,  who  were  com- 
manded, under  the  fevereft  penalties,    to  burn  them  in  a  pub- 
lic and  folemn  manner.    By  the  fame  edict,  the  property  of  the 
church  was  at  once  confifcated  ;  and  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it 
might  confift,  were  cither  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  united  to  the 
imperial  domain,  beflowed  on  the  cities  and  corporations,  or  granted 
to  the  felicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.    After  taking  fuch  effec- 
tual meafures  to  abolifh  the  worfhip,  and  to  difTblve  the  govern- 
Vol.  I.  4  D  ment, 
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ment,  of  the  Chriftians,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  fubject  to  the  mod 
intolerable  hardfhips  the  condition  of  thofe  perverfe  individuals  who 
fhould  ftill  reject  the  religion  of  Nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their 
anceftors.    Perfons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  honours  or  employments  ;  flaves  were  for  ever  deprived 
of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.    The  judges  were  authorized 
to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that  was  brought  againft  a 
Chriftian.    But  the  Chriftians  were  not  permitted  to  complain  of 
any  injury  which  they  themfelves  had  fuffered  ;  and  thus  thofe  un- 
fortunate fectaries  were  expofed  to  the  feverity,  while  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits,  of  public  juftice.    This  new  fpecies  of  mar- 
tyrdom, fo  painful  and  lingering,  fo  obfcure  and  ignominious,  was, 
perhaps,  the  mod  proper  to  weary  the  conftancy  of  the  faithful : 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  paffions  and  intereft  of  mankind  were 
difpofed  on  this  occafion  to  fecond  the  defigns  of  the  emperors.  But 
the  policy  of  a  well-ordered  government  rauft  fometimes  have  in- 
terpofed  in  behalf  of  the  opprefled  Chriftians  ;  nor  was  it  poffible 
for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the  apprehenfion  of 
punifhment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence,  with- 
out cxpofing  their  own  authority  and  the  reft  of  their  fubjects  to 
the  moft  alarming  dangers  ,5\ 
Zeal  and  pa-       This  edict  was  fcarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  riew,  in  the  moft 
confpicuous  place  cf  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn  down  by  the 
hands  of  a  Chriftian,  who  exprefled,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  bit- 
tereft  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  for  fuch  im- 
pious and  tyrannical  governors.     His  offence,  according  to  the 
mildeft  laws,  amounted  to  treafon,  and  deferved  death.    And  if  it 
be  true  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  rank  and  education,  thofe  circum- 
ftances  could  ferve  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.    He  was  burnt,  or 
rather  roafted,  by  a  flow  fire  ;  and  his  executioners,  zealous  to  re- 
venge the  perfonal  infult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors, 
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exhaufted  every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able  to  fubdue 
his  patience,  or  to  alter  the  fteady  and  infuhing  fmile  which  in  his 
dying  agonies  he  ftill  preferved  in  his  countenance.  The  Chriftians, 
though  they  confefled  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  ftrictly  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his 
zeal ;  and  the  exceffive  commendations  which  they  lavifhed  on  the 
memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr,  contributed  to  fix  a  deep  im- 
prefiion  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian  ,n. 

His  fears  were  foon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from  which  f>re °[ the Pa 

*  0  lace'ifNico- 

he  very  narrowly  efcaped.    Within  fifteen  day6  the  palace  of  Nico-  media  impur- 

r  .      .  ed  to  the 

media,  and  even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  were  twice  in  flames ;  Chriftians. 
and  though  both  times  they  were  extinguished  without  any  material 
damage,  the  fingular  repetition  of  the  fire  was  juftly  confidered  as 
an  evident  proof  that  it  had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  ne- 
gligence.   The  fufpicion  naturally  fell  on  the  Chriftians  ;  and  it 
was  fuggefted,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  thofe  defpe- 
rate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their  prefent  fufFerings,  and  apprehenfive 
of  impending  calamities,  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  their 
faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  againft  the  lives  of 
two  emperors,  whom  they  detefted  as  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
the  church  of  God.    Jealoufy  and  refentment  prevailed  in  every 
breaft,  but  efpecially  in  that  of  Diocletian.     A  great  number  of 
perfons,  diftinguifhed  either  by  the  offices  which  they  had  filled, 
or  by  ihe  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were  thrown  into  prifon. 
Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court,  as  well 
as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody  executions  1S4.    But  as  it 
was  found  impoifible  to  extort  any  difcovery  of  this  myfterious 
tranfaction,  it  feems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  prefume  the  inno- 
cence or  to  admire  the  refolution  of  the  fufferers.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Galerius  haftily  withdrew  himfelf  from  Nicomedia,  declaring, 
that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he  mould 
fall  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Chriftians.    The  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
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torians,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  perfecution,  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  fears 
and  danger  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  thefe  writers,  a  Prince  and  a 
Rhetorician,  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one 
afcribes  it  to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath  ;  the  other  affirms, 
that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himfelf ,JS. 
Execution  of      ^s  ^         againft  the  Chriftians  was  defigned  for  a  general  law 

the  firft  edict,  0  °  ° 

of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they 
might  not  wait  for  the  confent,  were  afiured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  weftern  princes,  it  would  appear  more  confonant  to  our  ideas 
of  policy,  that  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  mould  have 
received  fecret  inftructions  to  publim,  on  one  and  the  fame  day, 
this  declaration  of  war  within  their  refpe&ive  departments.  It 
was  at  leaft  to  be  expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  high- 
ways and  eftablifhed  pofts  would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to 
tranfmit  their  orders  with  the  utmoft  difpatchfrom  the  palace  of  Nico- 
media to  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  world;  and  that  they  would 
not  have  fuffered  fifty  days  to  elapfe,  before  the  edict  was  publifhed 
in  Syria,  and  near  four  months  before  it  was  fignified  to  the  cities 
of  Africa  ,5<5.  This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious 
temper  of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  confent  to  the 
meafures  of  perfecution,  and  who  was  defirous  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment under  his  more  immediate  eye,,  before  he  gave  way  to 
the  .diforders  and  difcontent  which  it  muft  inevitably  occafion  in 
the  diftant  provinces.  At  firft,  indeed,  the  magiftrates  were  re- 
trained from  the  effufion  of  blood ;  but  the  ufe  of  every  other 
feverity  was  permitted  and  even  recommended  to  their  zeal;  nor 
could  the  Chriftians,  though  they  cheerfully  religned  the  ornaments 
of  their  churches,  refolve  to  interrupt  their  religious  aflemblies, 
or  to  deliver  their  facred  books  to  the  flames.  The  pious  obftinacy 
of  Felix,  an  African  bifhop,  appears  to  have  embarraffed  the  fub- 
ordinate  minifters  of  the  government.    The  curator  of  the  city  fent 
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him  in  chains  to  the  proconful.  The  proconful  tranfmitted  him  to 
the  Prsetorian  praefect  of  Italy ;  and  Fadix,  who  difdained  even  to 
give  an  evafive  anfwer,  was  at  length  heheaded  at  Venufia,  in 
Lucania,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred 
fame  ,57.  This  precedent,  and  perhaps  fome  imperial  refcript,  which 
was  iffued  in  confequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  in  punifhing  with  death  the  refufal  of  the  Chri- 
ftians  to  deliver  up  their  facred  books.  There  were  undoubtedly- 
many  perfons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  ;  but  there  were  likewife  too  many  who  purchafed 
an  ignominious  life,  by  difcovering  and  betraying  the  holy  fcripture 
into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of  bifhops  and 
prefbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  compliance,  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  Traditors;  and  their  offence  was  productive  of  much 
prefent  fcandal,  and  of  much  future  difcord,  in  the  African 
Church  ,5\ 

The  copies,  as  well  as  verfions  of  fcripture,  were  already  fo  Demolition  of 
multiplied  in  the  empire,  that  the  mod  fevere  inquilition  could  no  thechurche5- 
longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  confequences ;  and  even  the 
lacrifice  of  thofe  volumes,  which,  in  every  congregation,  were  pre- 
ferved  for  public  ufe,  required  the  confent  of  fome  treacherous  and 
unworthy  Chriftians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches  was  eafily 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  by  the  labour 
of  the  Pagans.  In  fome  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  con- 
tented themielves  with  (hutting  up  the  places  of  religious  worfhip 
In  others,  they  more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpir, 
which  they  burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely 
demolifhed  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  ,J9.  It  is  perhaps  to  this 
melancholy  occafion,  that  we  mould  apply  a  very  remarkable  ftory, 
which  is  related  with  fo  many  circumftances  of  variety  and  impro- 
bability, that  it  ferves  rather  to  excite  than  to  fatisfy  our  curiolitv. 
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In  a  fmall  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whofe  name  as  well  as  fituation 
we  are  left  ignorant,  it  fhould  feera,  that  the  magiftrate6  and  the 
body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith ;  and  as  fome 
refiftance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the  edict,  the 
governor  of  the  province  was  fupported  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens  threw  thern- 
felves  into  the  church,  with  the  refolution  either  of  defending 
by  arms  that  facred  edifice,  or  of  perifhing  in  its  ruins.  They 
indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permhTion  which  was  givea 
them,  to  retire,  till  the  foldiers,  provoked  by  their  obftinate  refufal, 
fet  fire  to  the  building  on  all  fides,  and  confumed,  by  this  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great  number  of  Phrygians  with 
their  wives  and  children'60. 

Some  flight  difturbances,  though  they  were  fuppreffed  almoft  a& 
foon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  afforded  the 
enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plaufible  occafion  to  infinuate,  that  thofe 
troubles  had  been  fecretly  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bifhops, 
who  had  already  forgotten  their  oftentatious  profeffions  of  paflive 
and  unlimited  obedience  ,6,.  The  refentment,  or  the  fears,  of 
Diocletian,  at  length  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, which  he  had  hitherto  preferved,  and  he  declared,  in  a  feries 
of  cruel  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolifhing  the  Chriftian  name.  By 
the  fir  ft  of  thefe  edicts,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed 
to  apprehend  all  perfons  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tfrder;  and  the  prifons, 
deftined  for  the  vileft  criminals,  were  foon  filled  with  a  multi. 
tude  of  bifhops,  prefbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcifts.  By 

.   *  '%■ 

a  fecond  edict,  the  magiftrates  were  commanded  to  employ  every 
method  of  feverity,  which  might  reclaim  them  from  their  odious 
fuperftition,  and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  eftablifhed  worfhip 
of  the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a  fubfequent 
edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians,  who  were  expofed  to  a  vio- 
lent and- general  perfecution  ,6\    Inftead  of  thofe  falutary  reftraints, 

which 
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which  had  required  the  direct  and  folemn  teftimony  of  an  accufer, 
it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  intcreft  of  the  imperial  officers,  to 
difcover,  to  purfue,  and  to  torment,  the  moft  obnoxious  among  the 
faithful.  Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  againft  all  who  lhould 
prefume  to  fave  a  profcribed  fe&ary  from  the  juffc  indignation  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  feverity  of 
this  law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  concealing 
their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honourable  proof,  that  the 
rage  of  fuperftition  had  not  extinguifhed  in  their  minds  the  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  and  humanity  I05. 

Diocletian  had  no  fooner  published  his  edicts  againft  the  Chri-  General  idea 

m  of  the  perfe- 

ftians,  than,  as  if  he  had  been  defirous  of  committing  to  other  cuticn 
hands  the  work  of  perfecution,  he  diverted  himfelf  of  the  imperial 
purple.  The  character  and  fituation  of  his  colleagues  and  fucceffors 
fometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  and  fometimes  inclined  them 
to  fufpend  the  execution  of  thefe  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  ac- 
quire a  juft  and  diftinct  idea  of  this  important  period  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  unlefs  we  feparately  confider  the  ftate  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  fpace  of 
ten  years,  which  elapfed  between  the  firft  edicts  of-  Diocletian,  and 
the  final  peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Conftantius  was  averfe  to  the  in  the  weflem 
oppreffion  of  any  part  of  his  fubjects.  The  principal  offices  of  his  corflao1" 
palace  were  exercifed  by  Chriftians.  He  loved  their  perfons,  eiteemed 
their  fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  diflike  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. But  as  long  as  Conftantius  remained  in  the  fubordinate 
ftation  of  Casfar,  it  was  not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts 
of  Diocletian,  or  to  difobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.  His 
authority  contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the  fufferings  which  he 
pitied  and  abhorred.  He  confented,  with  reluctance,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  churches  ;  but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  Chriftians  themfelves 
from,  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 
s  The 
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The  provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  thofe 
of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  lingular  tranquillity  which  they 
enjoyed,  to  the  gentle  intcrpoiition  of  their  fovereign  ,6*.  But 
Djtianus,  the  prefident  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated  either  by 
zeal  or  policy,  chofe  rather  to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors 
than  to  underftand  the  fecret  intentions  of  Conftantius  ;  and  it  can 
fearcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  adminiftration  was  ftained 
w'.th  the  blood  of  a  few  martyrs  l6s.  The  elevation  of  Conftantius 
to  the  fupreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Auguftus,  gave  a  free 
fcope  to  the  exercife  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  his  reign 
did  not  prevent  him  from  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  of  toleration,  of 
which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his  fon  Con  flan  tine. 
His  fortunate  fon,  who,  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  acceflion, 
declared  himfelf  the  protector  of  the  church,  at  length  defer  ved  the 
appellation  of  the  firft  emperor,  who  publickly  profefled  and  eftablinhcd 
the  Chriftian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  converfion,  as  they  may 
varioufly  be  deduced  from  faith,  from  virtue,  from  policy,  or  from 
rernorfe;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his 
powerful  influence  and  that  of  his  fons,  rendered  Chriftianity  the 
reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  form  a  very  interefting 
and  important  chapter  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory.  At 
prefent  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  every  victory  of  Con- 
itantine  was  productive  of  fome  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  fhort  but  vio- 
lent perfecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  ftrictly 
and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  affociate  Maximian,  who  had  long 
hated  the  Chriftians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood  and 
violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  firft  year  of  the  perfecution^  the 
two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their  triumph ;  feveral 
oppreffive  laws  appear  to  have  iflued  from  their  fecret  confultations, 
and  the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates  was  animated  by  the  prefence 
of  their  fovereigns.    After  Diocletian  had  divefted  himfelf  of  the 
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purple,  Italy  and  Africa  were  adminiftered  under  the  name  of 
Severus,  and  were  expofed,  without  defence,  to  the  implacable 
refentment  of  his  mafter  Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome, 
Adauetus  deferves  the  notice  of  pofterity.  He  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  Italy,  and  had  raifed  himfelf,  through  the  fucceffive 
honours  of  the  palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
private  demefnes.  Adauetus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
only  perfon  of  rank  and  diftinction  who  appears  to  have  fuffered 
death,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  general  perfecution  l£6. 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  reftored  peace  to  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  fame  tyrant  who  oppreffed 
every  other  clafs  of  his  fubjects,  fhewed  himfelf  juft,  humane,  and 
even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Chriftians.     He  depended  on 
their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very  naturally  prefumed,  that  the 
injuries  which  they  had  fuffered,  and  the  dangers  which  they  ftill 
apprehended  from  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  would  fecure  the 
fidelity  of  a  party  already  confiderable  by  their  numbers  and  opu- 
lence l6r.    Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  towards  the  bimops  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  may  be  confidered  as  the  proof  of  his  tolera- 
tion, fince  it  is  probable  that  the  moft  orthodox  princes  would  adopt 
the  fame  meafures  with  regard  to  their  eftablifhed  clergy.  Mar- 
cellus,  the  former  of  thofe  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into 
confufion,  by  the  fevere  pennance  which  he  impofed  on  a  great 
number  of  Chriftians,  who,  during  the  late  perfecution,  had  re- 
nounced or  diffembled  their  religion.    The  rage  of  faction  broke 
out  in  frequent  and  violent  feditions;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was 
fhed  by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whofe  pru- 
dence feems  to  have  been  lefs  eminent  than  his  zeal,  was  found  to 
be  the  only  meafure  capable  of  reftoring  peace  to  the  diffracted 
church  of  Rome  ,£8.    The  behaviour  of  Menfurius,  bifhop  of  Car- 
thage, appears  to  have  been  ftill  more  reprehenfible.  «  A  deacon  of 
that  city  had  publifhed  a  libel  againft  the  emperor.  *'The  offender 
Vol.  I.  4  E  took 
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took  refuge  in  the  epifcopal  palace,  and  though  it  was  fomewhat 
early  to  advance  any  claims  of  ecclefiaftical  immunities,  the  bifhop 
refufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  juftice.  For  this  treafon- 
•  .  .  able  refinance,  Menfurius  was  fummoned  to  court,  and  inftead  of 
-  *»  receiving  a  legal  fentence  of  death  or  banifhment,  he  was  permitted, 
after  a  fhort  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocefe  ,69.  Such 
Was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Chriftian  fubjects  of  Maxentius, 
that  whenever  they  were  defirous  of  procuring  for  their  own  ufe 
any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchafe  them  from 
the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  A  ftory  is  related  of  Aglae, 
a  Roman  lady,  defcended  from  a  confular  family,  and  poffefled  of 
fb  ample  an  eftate,  that  it  required  the  management  of  feventy-three 
ftewards.  Among  thefe,  Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his  miftrefs  ; 
and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he  was 
admitted  to  {hare  her  bed.  Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the 
pious  defire  of  obtaining  fome  facred  relics  from  the  Eaft.  She 
intrufted  Boniface  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  gold,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  aromatics;  and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horfemeri 
and  three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  far  as 
Tarfus  in  Cilicia  "7°. 

andtheEaft  ^  ne  fanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  fipft  and  principal  au- 
underGa-      ^      £  ^  perfecution,  was  formidable  to  thofe  Chriftians,  whom 

Jenus  and  *  7 

Maximin.      t-MJft  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions; 

and  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  many  perfons  of  a  middle  rank, 
who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of  poverty, 
very  frequently  deferted  their  native  country,  and  fought  a  refuge 
•n  the  milder  climate  of  the  Weft.  As  long  as  he  commanded  only 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either 
find  or  make  a  confiderable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country, 
which  had  entertained  the  miffionaries  of  the  gofpel  with  more 
coldnefs  and  reluclance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire  But 
when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  fupreme  power  and  the  government 

of 
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of  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  in  their  fulleft  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty, 
not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  which  acknowledged 
his  immediate  jurifdi&ion ;  but  in  thofe  of  Syria,  Paleftine,  and 
Egypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yielding 
a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  ftern.  commands  of  his  benefactor  'A  £ 
The  frequent  difappointments  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experience 
of  fix  years  of  perfecution,  and  the  falutary  reflections  which  a 
lingering  and  painful  diftemper  fuggefted  to  the  mind  of  Galerius, 
at  length  convinced  him  that  the  mod  violent  efforts  of  defpotifm 
are  infufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole  people,  or  to  fubdue  their 
religious  prejudices.  Defirous  of  repairing  the  mifchief  that  he 
had  occafioned,  he  publifhed  in  his  own  name,  and  in  thofe  of 
Licinius  and  Conftantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous 
recital  of  the  imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Among;  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our  mind  for  Galeriaspab- 

t>  r  ...  lihesanedia 

"  the  utility  and  prefervation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention  to  of  toleration. 

<s  correct  and  re-eftablifh  all  things  according  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  public  difcipline  of  the  R.omans.     We  were  particularly 

"  defirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of  reafon  and  nature,  the 

"  deluded  Chriftians  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cere- 

"  monies  inftituted  by  their  fathers;  and  prefumptuoufly  defpifing 

"  the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and 

11  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  col- 

"  lected  a  various  fociety  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  em- 

"  pire.    The  edicts  which  we  have  publifhed  to  enforce  the  wor- 

"  {hip  of  the  gods,  having  expofed  many  of  the  Chriftians  to  danger 

"  and  diftrefs,  many  having  fuffered  death,  and  many  more,  who 

11  {till  perfift  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  deftitute  of  any 

«*  public  exercife  of  religioa,  we  are  difpofed  to  extend  to  thofe 

"  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.    We  permit 

"  them  therefore   freely  to  profefs  their  private  opinions,  and 

•i  to  aflemble  in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  moleftation, 

4  E  2  u  provided 
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'*  provided  always  that  they  preferve  a  due  refpect  to  the  eftablifhed1 
"  laws  and  government.  By  another  refcript  we  fhall  fignify 
"  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magiftrates  ;  and  we  hope  that 
"  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Chriftians  to  offer  up  their 
"  prayers  to  the  deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  fafety  and  pro- 
"  fperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic  ,/3."  It 
is  not  ufually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestos,  that  we 
fhould  fearch  for  the  real  character  or  the  fecret  motives  of  princes ; 
but  as  thefe  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his  fituation,  per- 
haps, may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity. 

When  Galerius  fubfcribed  this  edict:  of  toleration,  he  was  well 
allured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  inclinations  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  meafures  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftians,  would  obtain  the  approbation  of  Conftantine.    But  the 
emperor  would  not  venture  to  infert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of 
Maximin,  whofe  confent  was  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  who- 
fucceeded  a  few  days  afterwards  to  the  provinces  of  Afia.    In  the 
firft  fix  months,  however,  of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to 
adopt  the  prudent  counfels  of  his  predeceffor  ;  and  though  he  never 
condefcended  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public- 
edict,  Sabinus,  his  Prsetorian  prefect,  addreffed  a  circular  letter  to- 
all  the  governors  and  magiftrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on  the 
imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  invincible  obftinacy  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  directing  the  officers  of  juftice  to  ceafe  their  ineffectual 
profecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  fecret  aflemblies  of  thofe  enthu- 
fiafts.    In  confequence  of  thefe  orders,  great  numbers  of  Chriftians- 
were  releafed  from  prifon,  or  delivered  from  the  mines.    The  con- 
feflbrs,  finging  hymns  of  triumph,  returned  into  their  own  coun- 
tries ;  and  thofe  who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempeft, 
folicited  with  tears  of  repentance  their  re-admiflion  into  the  bofom 
of  the  church ,74. 

But 
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But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  fliort  duration,  nor  could  the  Max,m,n  Pre- 
pare' to  i ene.v 

Christians  of  the  Eaft  place  any  confidence  in  the  character  of  their  theperfeca- 
fovereign.    Cruelty  and  Superftition  were  the  ruling  paffions  of  the 
foul  of  Maximin.     The  former  Suggefted  the  means,  the  latter 
pointed  out  the  objects,  of  perfecution.    The  emperor  was  devoted 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  to  the  Study  of  magic,  and  to  the  be- 
lief of  oracles.    The  prophets  or  philofophers,  whom  he  revered  as 
the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently  raifed  to  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  admitted  into  his  mod  fecret  councils.  They 
eafily  convinced  him,  that  the  Chriftians  had  been  indebted  for  their 
victories  to  their  regular  difcipline,  and  that  the  weaknefs  of  poly- 
theifm  had  principally  flowed  from  a  want  of  union  and  Subordi- 
nation among  the  ministers  of  religion.    A  fyftem  of  government 
was  therefore  instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy 
of  the  church.    In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples 
were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin  ;  and  the  offi- 
ciating priefts  of  the  various  deities  were  Subjected  to  the  authority* 
of  a  Superior  pontiff,  deftined  to  oppofe  the  bifhop,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  caufe  of  paganifm.    Thefe  pontiffs  acknowledged,  in  their 
turn,  the  Supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or  high-priefts 
of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the  em- 
peror himfelf.    A  white  robe  was  the  enfign  of  their  dignity  ;  and 
thefe  new  prelates  were  carefully  Selected  from  the  mod  noble  and 
opulent  families.    By  the  influence  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the 
Sacerdotal  order,  a  great  number  of  dutiful  addreffes  were  obtained, 
particularly  from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which 
artfully  repreSented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the 
general  SenSe  of  the  people  ;  Solicited  the  emperor  to  can  Suit  the  laws 
of  juftice  rather  than  the  dictates,  of  his  clemency;  expreffed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Christians,  and  humbly  prayed  that  thoSe  impi- 
ous Sectaries  might  at  leaft  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their 
reSpective  territories,    The  anSvver  of  Maximin  to  the  addreis  which 

he 
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he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  ftill  extant.  He  praifes 
their  zeal  and  devotion  in  terras  of  the  higheft  fatisfaction,  defcants  on 
the  obftinate  impiety  of  the  Chriftians,  and  betray9,  by  the  readinefs 
with  which  he  confents  to  their  baniihment,  that  he  confidered  him- 
felf  as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priefts 
as  well  as  the  magiftrates  were  empowered  10  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  edicts  which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs  ;  and  though  it 
was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the  effufion  of  blood,  the  moft 
cruel  and  ignominious,  punifhments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory 
Chriftians  ,7S. 

find  of  the         The  Afiatic  Chriftians  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  feverity 
pe.fecuions.    ^  ^  bigoted  monarch,  who  prepared  his  meafures  of  violence  with 
fuch  deliberate  policy.    But  a  few  months  had  fcarcely  elapfed,  be- 
fore the  edicts  publifhed  by  the  two  weftern  emperors  obliged  Maxi- 
min  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  his  defigns :  the  civil  war  which  he 
fo  rafhly  undertook  againft  Licinius  employed  all  his  attention  ;  and 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  foon  delivered  the  church  from  the 
laft  and  moft  implacable  of  her  enemies  ,:<5. 
Probable  ac-       In  this  general  view  of  the  perfecution,  which  was  firft  authorized 
£55«p  of    by  the  edicts  of  Dioclefian,  I  have  purpofely  refrained  from  defcrib- 
the  martyrs     -in„       particular  fufferings  and  deaths  of  the  Ghriftian  martyrs.  It 

and  conftf-  °  *  J 

(an.  would  have  been  an  eafy  tafk,  from  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  from 

the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and  from  the  moft  ancient  acts,  to 
collect  a  long  feries  of  horrid  and  difguftful  pictures,  and  to  fill 
many  pages  with  racks  and  fcourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot 
beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  fteel,  favage 
beafts  and  more  favage  executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human 
body.  Thefe  melancholy  fcenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
vifions  and  miracles  deftined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate 
the  triumph,  or  to  difcover  the  relics  of  thofe  canonized  faints  who 
fullered  for  the  name  of  Chrift.  But  I  cannot  determine  what  I  ought 
to  tranferibe,  till  I  am  fatisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe.  The 

graveft 
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graveft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  Eufebius  himfelf,  very  frankly 
confeffes,  that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory, 
and  that  he  has  fuppreffed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  difgrace  of  reli- 
gion 111 .  Such  an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  excite  a  fufpicion, 
that  a  writer  who  has  fo  openly  violated  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  hiftory,  has  not  paid  a  very  ftrict  regard  to  the  obfervance 
of  the  other  :  and  the  fufpicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from 
the  character  of  Eufebius,  which  was  lefs  tinctured  with  credulity, 
and  more  practifed  in  the  arts  of  courts  than  that  of  almoft  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  On  fome  particular  occafions,  when  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  exafperated  by  fome  perfonal  motives  of  intereft  or 
refentmen'-,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars,  to 
pour  out  imprecations  againft  the  emperors,  or  to  ftrike  the  judge 
as  he  fat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  every  mode  of 
torture,  which  cruelty  could  invent  or  conftancy  could  endure,  was 
exhaufted  on  thofe  devoted  victims  ,?8.  Two  circumftances,  how- 
ever, have  been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  ge- 
neral treatment  of  the  Chriftians  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the 
officers  of  juftice  was  lefs  intolerable  than  it  is  ufually  imagined  to 
have  been.  I.  The  confeffors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines,  were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profefs  their  religion  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  dreary  habitations  ,79.  2.  The  bifhops  were  obliged 
to  check  and  to  cenfure  the  forward  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  who  vo- 
luntarily threw  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates.  Some  of 
thefe  were  perfons  opprefled  by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  fought 
to  terminate  a  miferable  exiftence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were 
allured  by  the  hope,  that  a  fliort  confinement  would  expiate  the  fins 
of  a  whole  life ;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by  the  lefs  honour- 
able motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  fubfiftence,  and  perhaps  a  confi- 
derable  profit,  from  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the  faithful  be- 

2.  flowed 
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flowed  on  the  prifoners  ,8°.  After  the  church  had  triumphed  over  all 
her  enemies,  the  intereft  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted 
them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  refpective  fufFering.  A  conve- 
nient diflance  of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  fcope  to  the  progrefs 
of  fiction;  and  the  frequent  inftances  which  might  he  alleged  of 
holy  martyrs,  whofe  wounds  had  been  inftantly  healed,  whofe 
firength  had  been  renewed,  and  whofe  loft  members  had  miracu- 
loufly  been  reftored,  were  of  fufficient  weight  to  remove  every  diffi- 
culty, and  to  filence  every  objection.  The  moll  extravagant  legends, 
as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were  applauded  by 
the  credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  attefted  by  the  fufpicious  evidence  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

The  vague  defcriptions  of  exile  and  imprifonment,  of  pain  and 
torture,  are  fo  eafily  exaggerated  or  foftened  by  the. pencil  of  an 
artful  orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire  into  a  fact 
of  a  more  diftinct  and  ftubborn  kind ;  the  number  of  perfons  who 
fuffered  death  in  confequence  of  the  edicts  publifhed  by  Diocletian, 
his  aflbciates,  and  his  fucceflbrs.     The  recent  legendaries  record 
whole  armies  and  cities,  which  were  at  once  fwept  away  by  the 
undiftinguifhing  rage  of  perfecution.  The  more  ancient  writers  content 
themfelves  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effufion  of  loofe  and  tragical  in- 
vectives, without  condefcending  to  afcertain  the  precife  number  of 
thofe  perfons  who  were  permitted  to  feal  with  their  blood  their  belief 
of  the  gofpel.   From  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  it  may  however  be  col- 
lected^ that  only  nine  bilhops  were  punifhed  with  death  ;  and  we  are 
aflured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  Paleftine, 
that  no  more  than  ninety-two  Chriftians  were  intitled  to  that  ho- 
nourable appellation  lSl.    As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree 
of  epifcopal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
jn  our  power  to  draw  any  ufeful  inferences  from  the  former  of  thefe 
facts:  but  the  latter  may  ferve  to  juftify  a  very  important  and  pro- 
table  conclufion.  According  to  the  diftribution  of  Roman  provinces, 

I  Paleftine 
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Paleftine  may  be  confidered  as  the  fixteenth  part  of  the  Eaftcrn 
empire  '** ;  and  fince  there  were  fome  governors,  who  from  a  real 
or  afFected  clemency  had  preferred  their  hands  unftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  faithful  ,3?,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Chriftianity  produced  at  leaft  the  fixteenth 
part  of  the  martyrs  who  fufFered  death  within  the  dominions  of  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  ;  the  whole  might  confequently  amount  to  about 
fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is  equally  divided  between 
the  ten  years  of  the  perfecution,  will  allow  an  annual  confumption  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs.  Allotting  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was  either 
fufpended  or  abolifhed,  the  multitude  of  Chriftians  in  the  Roman 
empire  on  whom  a  capital  punifhment  was  inflided  by  a  judicial 
fentence  will  be  reduced  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  thoufand  perfons. 
Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chriftians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exafperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  perfecution,  this  probable  and 
moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  eftimate  the  number  of  pri- 
mitive faints  and  martyrs  who  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  important 
purpofe  of  introducing  Chriftianity  into  the  world. 

We  mall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth,  which  ob-  Conduit, 
trudes  itfelf  on  the  reluctant  mind  ;  that  even  admitting,  without 
hefitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  hiftory  has  recorded,  or  devotion  has 
feigned,  on  the  fubjed:  of  martyrdoms,  it  muft  ftill  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  Chriftians,  in  the  courfe  of  their  inteftine  diflenfions,  have 
inflicted  far  greater  feverities  on  each  other,  than  they  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  zeal  of  infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance 
which  followed  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft, 
the  bifhops  of  the  imperial  city  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
laity  as  well  as  clergy  of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  fuper- 
ftition  which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied 
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the  feeble  efforts  of  reafon,  was  at  length  affaulted  by  a  crowd  of 
daring  fanatics,  who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
aflumed  the  popular  character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome 
defended  by  violence  the  empire  which  (he  had  acquired  by  fraud ; 
a  fyftem  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  foon  difgraced  by  profcrip- 
tions,  wars,  maflacres,  and  the  inftitution  of  the  holy  office.  And 
as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil,  as  well  as  of 
religious  freedom,  the  Catholic  princes  connected  their  own  intereft 
with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  fword  the 
terrors  of  fpiritual  cenfures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone,  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  of  the  fubjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth  are 
faid  to  have  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  this  ex- 
traordinary number  is  attefted  by  Grotius 1S+,  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  preferved  his  moderation  amidft  the  fury  of  contend- 
ing feds,  and  who  compofed  the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country, 
at  a  time  when  the  invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the  means 
of  intelligence,  and  increafed  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  fubmit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  number  of  Proteftants,  who  were  executed  in  a 
lingle  province,  and  a  fingle  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive 
martyrs  in  the  fpace  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire* 
But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itfelf  mould  prevail  over  the 
weight  of  evidence  :  if  Grotius  mould  be  convicted  of  exaggerating 
the  merit  and  fufferings  of  the  Reformers'85 ;  we  mall  be  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and 
imperfect  monuments  of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can 
be  affigned  to  a  courtly  biihop,  and  a  paffionate  declaimer,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  Conftantine,  enjoyed  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  recording  the  perfecutions,  which  Chriftianity  had  experienced 
from  the  vanquimed  rivals  or  difregarded  predecefibrs  of  their  gra- 
cious fovereign. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


|  "\ILIGENC  E  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an 
jLLJ  hiftorical  writer  may  afcribe  to  himfelf ;  if  any  merit  indeed 
can  be  aflumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indifpenfable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
all  the  original  materials  that  could  illuftrate  the  fubject  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the  extenfive 
defign  which  has  been  fketched  out  in  the  preface,  I  might  per- 
haps conclude  it  with  a  critical  account  of  the  authors  confulted 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  work  j  and  however  fuch  an 
attempt  might  incur  the  cenfure  of  orientation,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  it  would  be  fufceptible  of  entertainment  as  well  as  information. 

At  prefent  I  lhall  content  myfelf  with  a  fingle  obfervation.  The 
Biographers,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Conftantine, 
compofed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Hadrian  to  the  fons  of  Cams,  are  ufually  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  iElius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  iElius  Lampridius, 
Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopifcus. 
But  there  isfo  much  perplexity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS;  and  fo  many 
difputes  have  arifen  among  the  critics  (fee  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latin. 
1.  iii.  c.  6.)  concerning  their  number,  their  names,  and  their  re- 
fpe£Hve  property,  that  for  the  moft  part  I  have  quoted  them  with- 
out diftin&ion,  under  the  general  and  well  known  title  of  the 
Augujlan  Hijlory. 
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DILIGENCE  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an 
hiftorical  writer  may  afcribe  to  himfelf ;  if  any  merit  indeed 
can  be  afiumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indifpenfable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
all  the  original  materials  that  could  illuftrate  the  fubjed  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the  extenfive 
defign  which  has  been  fketched  out  in  the  Preface,  I  might  perhaps 
conclude  it  with  a  critical  account  of  the  authors  confulted  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  however  fuch  an  attempt 
might  incur  the  cenfure  of  oftentation,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  it  would 
be  fufceptible  of  entertainment  as  well  as  information. 

At  prefent  I  mall  content  myfelf  with  a  fingle  obfervation.  The 
Biographers,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Conftantine, 
compofed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Hadrian  to  the  fons  of  Carus,  are  ufually  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  iElius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  iElius  Lampridius, 
Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopifcus. 
But  there  is  fo  much  perplexity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS;  and  fo 
many  difputes  have  arifen  among  the  critics  (fee  Fabricius  Biblioth. 
Latin,  l.iii.  c.  6.)  concerning  their  number,  their  names,  and  their 
refpedive  property,  that  for  the  moft  part  I  have  quoted  them  with- 
out  diftindion,  under  the  general  and  well  known  title  of  the 
Augujlan  Hiftory.  I 
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[']  "PVlON  CASSIUS,  (1.  liv.  p.  736.)  with 
JL/  the  annotations  of  Reymar,  who  has 
cclie&ed  all  that  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the 
fubjeift.  The  marble  of  Ancyra,  on  which  Auguftus 
recorded  his  own  exploits,  aflerts  that  be  compelled 
the  Parthians  to  reilore  the  enfigns  of  Craflus. 

[2]  Strabo,  (1.  xvi.  p.  780.)  Pliny  the  elder, 
(Hift.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  32.  35.)  and  Dion  Caffius, 
(1.  liii.  p.  723,  and  1.  liv.  p.  734.)  have  left  us  very 
curious  details  concerning  thefe  wars.  The  Ro- 
mans made  themfelves  mailers  of  Mariaba,  or  Me- 
rab,  a  city  of  Arabia  Faelix,  well  known  to  the 
Orientals  (fee  Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian  geography, 
p.  52).  They  were  arrived  within  three  days 
journey  of  the  Spice  country,  the  rich  objeft  of  their 
invafion. 

[3]  By  the  flaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three 
legions.  See  the  firlt  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 
Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  23.  and  Velleius  Paterculu?, 
1.  ii.  c.  117,  &c.  Auguftus  did  not  receive  the 
melancholy  news  with  all  the  temper  and  firmnefs 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character. 

[4]  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  Dion  Caflius,  I.  lvi. 
p.  833,  and  the  fpeech  of  Auguftus  himfelf,  in 
Julian's  Caefars.  It  receives  great  light  from  the 
learned  notes  of  his  French  tranllator,  M.  Span- 
heim. 

[5]  GermarJcus,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Agri- 
cola,  were  checked  and  recalled,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  victories.  Corbulo  was  put  to  death.  Mi- 
litary merit,  as  it  is  admirably  exprelTed  by  Tacitus, 
was,  in  the  ltricleil  fenfe  of  the  word,  imperatoria 
•virtus. 

[6]  Caffar  himfelf  conceals  that  ignoble  motive  ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  c.  47.    The  Bri- 
Vol,  I. 


tifh  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little  value,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dark  and  livid  colour.  Tacitus 
obferves,  with  reafon,  (in  Agricola,  c.  12.)  that  it 
was  an  inherent  defeft.  M  Ego  facilius  crediderim, 
naturam  margaritis  deefle  quam  nobis  avaritiam." 

[7]  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  A  hope  is 
exprefled  by  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  (he  wrote 
under  Claudius)  that  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman 
arms,  the  ifland  and  its  favage  inhabitants  would 
foon  be  better  known.  It  is  amufing  enough  to  per- 
ufe  fuch  paffages  in  the  midft  of  London. 

[8]  See  the  admirable  abridgment,  given  by 
Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  and  copioufly, 
though  perhaps  not  completely  illufirated,  by  our 
own  antiquarians,  Camden  and  Horfiey. 

[9]  The  Irilh  writers,  jealous  of  their  national 
honour,  are  extremely  provoked  on  this  occafion, 
both  with  Tacitus  and  with  Agricola. 

[10]  See  Horfley's  Britannia  Romana,  1.  i.  c.  10. 

[11]  The  poet  Buchanan  celebrates,  with  ele- 
gance and  fpirit,  (fee  his  Sylvae  v.)  the  unviolated 
independence  of  his  native  country.  But,  if  the 
fingle  teftimony  of  Richard  of  Cirer  cefler  was  fuf- 
ricient  to  create  a  Roman  province  of  Yefpanana  to 
the  north  of  the  wall,  that  independence  would  be 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

[12]  See  Appian  (in  Pro:em  )  and  the  uniform 
imagery  of  Oflian's  Poems,  which,  according  to  every 
hypothecs,  were  compofed  by  a  native  Caledonian. 

f  1 :]  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  feems  founded 
on  fafts. 

[14]  Dion  Caffius,  L  lxvii. 

a  [i5]  Hero- 
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[15]  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c  94.  Julian  in  the 
Csefars,  with  Spanheim's  obfervations. 

[16]  Plin.  Epift.  viii.  9. 

[17]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxviii.  p.  1 1 23.  1131.  Ju- 
lian in  Casfaribus.  Eutropius,  viii.  2.  6.  Aurelius 
Vidtor,  and  Victor  in  Epitome. 

[18]  See  a  Memoir  of  M.  Danville,  on  the  Pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  in  the  Academie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  444 — 468. 

[19]  Trajan's  fentiments  are  reprefented  in  a  very 
juft  and  lively  manner  in  the  Caefars  of  Julian. 

[20]  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  have  endeavour- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  illufion.  See  a  very  fenfible 
diflertation  of  M.  Freret  in  the  Academie  des  In- 
fcriptions, torn.  xxi.  p.  55-. 

[21]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxviii  ^  and  the  Abbrevia- 
tors. 

[22]  Ovid  Faft.  I.  ii.  ver.  667.  See  Livy  and  Di- 
onyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  under  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quin. 

[23]  St.  Auguftin  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  Terminus,  and  the  vanity 
of  the  Augurs.    See  De  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  29. 

[24.]  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  5.  Jerome's 
Chronicle,  and  all  the  Epitomizers.  It  is  forae- 
what  furprifing,  that  this  memorable  event  Ihould 
be  omitted  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphilin. 

[25]  Dion,  1.  Ixix.  p.  1158.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  5,  8.  If  all  our  hiflorians  were  loft,  medals,  in- 
fcriptions, and  otheiJ  monuments,,  would  be  fufli- 
cient  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian. 

[26]  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory  and  the  Epitomes. 

[27]  We  mull,  however,  remember,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  raged  with 
religious  fury,  though  only  in  a  Angle  province: 
Paufanias  (1  viii.  c.  43.)  mentions  two  neceflary 
and  fuccefsful  wars,  conduced  by  the  generals  of 
.Pius.  1  ft,  Againft  the  wandering  Moors,  who  were 
driven  into  the  folitudes  of  Atlas.  2d,  Againft 
the  Brigantes  of  Britain,  who  had  invaded  the 
Roman  province.  Both  thefe  wars  (with  feveral 
other  hoftilities)  are  mentioned  in  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  p.  19. 


[28]  Appian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Wars. 

[29]  Dion,  1  Ixxi.  Hift.  Auguft.  in  Mar- 
co. The  Parthian  victories  gave  birth  to  a 
crowd  of  contemptible  hiftorians,  whofe  memory 
has  been  refcued  from  oblivion,  and  expofed  to  ri- 
dicule, in  a  very  lively  piece  of  criticifm  of  Lucian. 

[3c]  The  pooreft  rank  of  foldiers  poflefled  above 
forty  pounds  ftcrling,  (Dionyf,  Halicarn.  iv.  17.  J 
a  very  high  qualification,  at  a  time  when  money 
was  fo  fcarce,  that  an  ounce  of  fllver  was  equivalent 
to  feventy  pound  weight  of  brafs.  The  populace, 
excluded  by  the  ancient  conftitution,  were  indifcri- 
minately  admitted  by  Marius.  See  Saliuft.  de  Bell. 
Jugurth.  c  91. 

[31]  Caefar  formed  his  legion  Alauda,  of  Gauls 
and  ftrangers:  but  it  was  during  the  licenfe  of 
civil  war;  and  after  the  victory  he  gave  them  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  for  their  reward. 

[3-2]  See  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  i.  c.  2—7. 

[33]  The  oath  of  fervice  and  fidelity  to  the 
emperor,  was  annually  renewed  by  the  troops,  on 
the  firft  of  January. 

[34]  Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  Eagles,  Bellorum 
Deos.  They  were  placed  in  a  chapel  in  the  camp, 
and  with  the  other  deities  received  the  religious 
worlhip  of  the  troops. 

[35]  See  Gronovius  de  Pecunia  vetere,  1.  Hi- 
p.  120,  &c.  The  emperor  Domitian  laifed  the 
annual  ftipend  of  the  legionaries,  to  twelve  pieces  of 
gold,  which,  in  his  time,  was  equivalent  to  about 
ten  of  our  guineas.  This  pay,  fomewhat  higher 
than  our  own,  had  been,  and  was  afterwards,  gra- 
dually increafed,  according  to  the  progrefs  of 
wealth  and  military  government.  After  twenty 
years  fervice,  the  veteran  received  three  thoufand 
denarii  (about  one  hundred  pounds  fterling),  or  a 
proportionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay  and 
advantages  of  the  guards  were,  in  general,  about 
double  thofe  of  the  legions. 

[36]  Exercitus  al  Exsrcitando,  Varo  de  Lingua 
Latina,  1.  iv.  Cicero  in  Tufculan.  1.  ii.  37.  Thereis 
room  for  a  very  interefting  work,  which  fhould  lay 
open  the  connexion  between  the  languages  and 
manners  of  nations. 

[37]  Vegetius, 
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[37]  Vegetius,  1.  ii.  and  the  reft  of  his  firft 
book. 

[3$]  The  Pyrrhic  Dance  is  extremely  well  illuf- 
trated  by  M.  le  Beau,  in  the  Academie  des  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  262,  &c.  That  learned  aca- 
demician, in  a  feries  of  memoirs,  has  collected  all 
the  paflages  of  the  ancients  that  relate  to  the  Ro- 
man legion. 

[39]  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  iii.  c  5.  We 
are  indebted  to  this  Jew  for  fome  very  curious  de- 
tails of  Roman  difcipline. 

[40]  Plin.  Panegyr.  c.  13,  Life  of  Hadrian,  in 
the  Auguftan  hiftory. 

[41]  See  an  admirable  digreflion  on  the  Ro- 
man difcipline,  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  hiftory. 

[42]  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  L  ii.  c.  4,  Sec. 
confiderable  part  of  his  very  perplexed  abridgment 
was  taken  from  the  regulations  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian ;  and  the  legion,  as  he  defcribes  it,  cannot 
fuit  any  other  age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

[43]  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the 
purer  age  of  Cxfar  and  Cicero,  the  word  miles 
was  almoft  confined  to  the  infantry.  Under  the 
lower  empire,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  it  was 
appropriated  almoft  as  exclufively  to  the  men  at 
arms,  who  fought  on  horfeback. 

[44]  In  the  time  of  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  'of 
HalicamalTus,  (1.  v.  c.  45.)  the  fteel  point  of  the 
pilum  feems  to  have  been  much  longer.  In  the 
time  of  Vegetius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  foot,  or  even 
nine  inches.    I  have  chofen  a  medium. 

[4c]  For  the  legionary  arms.  See  Lipfius  de 
Militia  Romana,  1.  iii.  c.  2 — 7. 

[46]  See  the  beautiful  comparifon  of  Virgil, 
Georgic.  ii.  V.  279. 

[47]  M.  Guichardt,  Memoires  Militaires,  torn.  i. 
c.  4.  and  Nouveaux  M -moires,  torn.  i.  p.  293— 
311,  has  treated  the  fubjett  like  a  fcholar  and  aa 
officer. 

[48]  See  Arrian's  Tatties.  With  the  true  par- 
tiality of  a  Greek,  Arrian  rather  chofe  to  defcribe 
the  phalanx  of  which  he  had  read,  than  the  legions 
which  he  had  commanded. 

[49]  Polyb.  1.  xvii. 


[50]  Veget.  de'Re  Militari,  L  i;.  c.  6.  His 
pofitive  teftimony,  which  might  be  fupported  by 
circumftantial  evidence,  ought  furely  to  filence 
thofe  critics  who  refufe  the  Imperial  legion  i:s 
proper  body  of  cavalry. 

[51]  See  Livy  almoft  throughout,  particularly 
xlii.  61. 

[■52]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  xxxiii.  2.  The  true 
fenfe  of  that  very  curious  paflage  was  firft  difcovered 
and  illuftrated  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  Republique 
Romaine,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

[53]  As  in  the  inftance  of  Horace  and  Agricola. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  defect  in  the  Roman 
difcipline  ;  which  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  remedy, 
by  afcertaining  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune. 

[$4]  See  Arrian's  Tatties. 

[55]  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  ftate  of  the 
Batavians.    Tacit.  Germania,  c.  29. 

[56]  Marcus  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquiftied 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni  to  fupply  him  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  which  he  immediately  fent  into 
Britain.    Dion  Caffius,  1.  Ixxi. 

[57]  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.  Thofe  who  fix  a 
regular  proportion  of  as  many  foot,  and  twice  as 
many  horfe,  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  em- 
perors, with  the  Italian  allies  of  the  republic. 

[58]  Vegetius,  ii.  2.  Arrian,  in  his  order  of 
march  and  battle  againft  the  Alani, 

[59]  The  fubjett  of  the  ancient  machines  is 
treated  with  great  knowledge  and  ingenuity  by  the 
Chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  ii.  p.  233 — 29c). 
He  prefers  them  in  many  refpetts  to  our  modern 
cannon  and  mortars.  We  may  obferve,  that  the 
ufe  of  them  in  the  field  gradually  became  more 
prevalent,  in  proportion  as  perfonal  valour  and 
military  Ikill  declined  with  the  Rom-.n  empire. 
When  men  were  no  longer  found,  their  place  was 
fupplied  by  machines.  See  Vegetius,  ii.  25.  Ar- 
rian. 

[60]  Vegetius  finilhes  his  fecond  book,  and  the 
defcription  of  the  legion,  with  the  following  em- 
phatic words,   "  Univerfa  qus  in  quoque  belli 
a  2  «  genere 
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"  genere  ncceflaria  efle  creduntur,  fecum  legio  debet 
"  ubique  portare,  ut  in  quovis  loco  fixerit  callra, 
**  armatam  faciat  civitatem." 

[61]  For  the  Roman  Caftremetation,  fee  Poly- 
bius,  1.  vi.  with  Lipfius  de  Militia  Romana,  Jo- 
feph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Ve~etius,  i.  21 — 25. 
iii.  9.  and  Memoires  de  Guichard,  torn.  i.  c.  1. 

[62]  Cicero  in  Tufculan.  ii.  37. — Jofeph.  de  Bell. 
Jud.  1.  iii.  5.    Frontinus,  iv.  1. 

[63]  Vegetius,  i.  9.  See  Memoires  de  l'Aca- 
demie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  187. 

[64]  See  thofe  evolutions  admirably  well  ex- 
plained by  M.  Guichard,  Nouveaux  Memoires, 
torn.  i.  p.  141 — 234. 

[6j]  Tacitus  (Annal.  iv.  5.)  has  given  us  a  flate 
of  the  legions  under  Tiberius :  and  Dion  Caflius 
(L  Lv.  p.  754.)  under  Alexander  Severus.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  the  proper  medium  between 
thofe  two  periods.  See  likcwife  Lipfius  de  Mag- 
nitudine  Romana,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5. 

/ 

[66]  The  Romans  tried  to  difguife,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  awe,  their  ignorance  and  terror. 
See  Tacit.  Germania,  c  34. 

[67]  Plutarch,  in  Marc.  Anton.  And  yet  if  we 
may  credit  Oroliu?,  thefe  mor.ilrous  caliles  were  no 
more  than  ten  feet  above  the  water,    vi.  19. 

[5S]  See  Lipfius,  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
The  fixteen  lalt  chapters  of  Vegetius  relate  to  na- 
val affairs. 

[69]  Voltaire,  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  2;.  It 
muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  Fiance  fliil 
feels  that  extraordinary  effort. 

[70]  See  Strabo,  1.  ii.  It  is  natural  enough  to 
fuppofe,  that  Arragon  is  derived  from  Tr.rraconenus, 
and  fcveral  moderns  who  have  written  in  Latin, 
ufe  thofe  words  as  fynor.wnous.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  the  Arragcn,  a  little  ltream  which 
fulls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ibro,  firft  gave 
v.s  n2me  to  a  county,  and  gradually  to  a  king- 
dom. See  Danville,  Geographic  du  IV.'oyen  Age, 
p.  18 1. 

[71]  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  appear  in 
the  Notitia  of  Gaul.    But  Plutarch  and  Appian 
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increafe  the  number  of  tribes  to  three  or  four 
hundred. 

[72]  Dunville.    Notice  de  1'  Ancienne  Gaule. 

[73]  Whitaker's  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i. 
c.  3. 

[74]  The  Italian  Vencti,  though  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Gauls,  were  more  probably  of  Illyrian 
origin.  See  M.  Freret,  Memoires  de  1'  Academie 
des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xviii. 

[75]  See  MafFei  Verona  illuflrata,  1.  i. 

[76]  The  firft  contrail  was  obferved  by  the 
ancients.  See  Florus,  i  11.  The  fecond  muft 
ftrike  every  modern  traveller. 

[77]  Pliny  (Hill.  Natur.  1.  iii.)  follows  the  divi- 
ficn  of  Italy,  by  Auguftus. 

[78]  Tournefort,  Voyages  en  Giece  et  Afie 
Mineure,  lettre  xviii. 

[79]  The  name  of  Illyricum  originally  belonged 
to  the  fea  coaft  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  was  gradually 
extended  by  the  Romans  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Euxine  Sea.    See  Severini  Pannonia,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

[80]  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Abbate  Fortis, . 
has  lately  given  us  fome  account  of  thofe  very  ob- 
fcure  countries.  But  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  the  weftern  Illyricum  can  be  expected 
only  from  the  munificence  of  the  emperor,  its 
fevereign. 

[81]  The  Save  rifes  near  the  confines  of  IJlria, 
and  was  cenfidered  by  the  more  early  Greeks  as  the 
principal  llream  of  the  Danube. 

[82]  Sec  the  Fcriplus  of  Arrian.  He  examined 
the  coalls  of  the  Euxine,  when  lie  was  governor  cf 
Cappadocia. 

[83]  The  progrefs  of  religion  is  well  known. 
The  ufe  of  letters  was  introduced  among  the  fa- 
vages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred'  years 
before  Chrift;  and  the  Europeans  carried  them  to 
America,  about  fifteen  centuries  after  the  Chrillian 
aera.  But  in  a  period  of  three  thoufand  years, 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  received  confidcrabje  al- 
terations, as  it  parted  through  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

[84]  Dioa 
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f84]  Dion  Caffius,  lxviii.  p.  iljt. 

[85]  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  with  the  modern  geo- 
graphers, fix  the  Illhmus  of  Suez  as  the  boundary  of 
Afia  and  Africa.  Dionyfius,  Mela,  Pliny,  Salluft, 
Hirtius,  and  Solinus,  have  preferred  for  that  pur- 
pofe  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even  the 
great  Catabathmus,  or  defcent,  which  laft  would 
aflign  to  Afia,  not  only  Egypt,  but  part  of  Libya. 

[86]  The  long  range,  moderate  height,  and 
gentle  declivi-y  of  mount  Atlas  (fee  Shaw's  Tra- 
vels, p.  5.)  are  very  unlike  a  folitary  mountain 
which  rears  its  head  into  the  clouds,  and  fecms  to 
fupport  the.  heavens.  The  Peak  of  Tenerirf,  on 
the  contrary,  rifes  a  league  and  a  half  above  the 
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furface  of  the  fea,  and  as  it  was  frequently  vifited 
by  the  Phoenicians,  might  engage  the  notice  of  the 
Greek  poets.  See  Buftbn,  Hifloire  Naturelle,  torn.  i. 
p.  312.  Hifloire  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii. 

[87]  M.  de.  Voltaire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  297,  unfup- 
ported  by  either  fad  or  probability,  has  generoufly 
beflowed  the  Canary  Iflands  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

[88]  Bergier,  Hid.  des  Grands  Chemins,  1.  iH. 
c.  1,  2,  3,  4,  a  very  ufeful  collection. 

[89]  See  Templeman's  Survey  of  the  Globe: 
but  I  diftruft  both  the  doctor's  learning  and  his 
maps. 
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[1]  '"T^HEY  were  erected  about  the  midway  be- 
JL  tween  Lahor  and  Dehli.  The  conquefts 
of  Alexander  in  Hindoilan  were  confined  to  the 
Punjab,  a  couBtry. watered  by  the  five  great  ftreams 
of  the  Indus. 

[2]  See  M.  de  Guignes  Hifloire  des  Huns, 
1.  xv,  xvi,  and  xvii, 

[3]  There  is  not  any  writer  who  defcribes  in  fo 
lively  a  manner  as  Herodotus,  the  true  genius  of 
Po!;.  theifm.  The  beft  commentary  nuy  be  found 
in  Mr.  Hume's  Natural  HiRory  of  Religion  ;  and 
the  bet  contrail  in  Bofiuet's  Univerfal  Hillory. 
Some  obfcure  traces  of  an  intolerant  fpirit  appear 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptians,  (fee  Juvenal,  Sat.xv.) 
and  the  Chrifiians  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived  under 
the  Roman  empire,  formed  a  very  important  excep- 
tion :  fj  important  indeed, .  that  the  difcuffion  will 
require  a  dillinct  chapter  of  this  work.. 

[4]  The  rights,  power,  ana  pretentions  of  the  fo- 
vereign  of  Olympus,  are  very  clearly  defcrihed  in 
the  xvth  book  cf  the  Iiiad  :  in  the  Greek  original, 
I  mean  ;  for  Mr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it,  has 
improved  the  theology  of  Homer. 

[5]  See  for  inftance,  Crefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17. 
Within  a  century  or  two  the  Gauls  themfelves  ap- 
plied to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury,  Mars, 
Apollo,  &c. 


[6]  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Nat'jra 
Deorum,  is  the  beft  clue  we  have  to  guide  us 
through  the  dark  and  profound  abyfs.  He  repre- 
fen  swith  candour,  and  confutes  with  fubtlety,  the 
opinions  of  the  philofophers. 

[7]  I  do  not  pretend  to  affert,  that,  in  this  irre- 
ligious age,  the-  natural  terrors  of  fuperftition, 
dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  Sec.  had  left  their 
efficacy. 

[8]  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch, 
always  inculcated  a  decent  reverence  for  the  religion 
of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  devo- 
tion of  Epicurus  was  afiiduous  and  exemplary. 
Diogen.  Laert.  x.  ic. 

[9]  Polybius,  I.  vi.  c.  53,  ,-4.  Juvenal.  Sat. 
xiii.  laments,  that  in  his  time  this  apprehenfion  had 
loft  much  of  its  effect, 

[fc]  See  the  fate  of  Syracufe,  Tarentum,  Am- 
bracia,  Corinth,  &c.  the  conduct  of  Verres,  in 
Cicero  (Actio  ii.  Orat.  4.),  and  the  ufual  practice 
of  governors,  in  the  viiith  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

[11]  Sueton.  in  Claud.— Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  xxx.  1. 

[12]  Pelloutier  Hifloire  des  Celtcs,  torn.  vL 
p.  230 — 252. 

[13]  Seneca- 
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[13]  Seneca  Confolat.  ad  Helviam,  p.  74.  Edit. 
Lipf. 

[14]  Dionyfius  Halicarn.  Antiquhat.  Roman. 
1.  ii. 

[15]  In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Ifis 
and  Serapis  was  demolilhed  by  the  order  of  the  fe- 
nate,  (Dion  Cafiius,  I.  xl.  p.  252)  and  even  by  the 
hands  of  the  conful  (Valerius  Maximus,  i.  3.).  After 
the  death  of  Caefar,  it  was  reftored  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  (Dion,  1.  xlvii.  p.  501.).  When  Auguftus  was 
in  Egypt  he  revered  the  majefty  of  Serapis,  (Dion, 
1.  li.  p.  647.)  but  in  the  Pomxrium  of  Rome,  and  a 
mile  round  it,  he  prohibited  the  worftiip  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  (Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  679.  1.  liv.  p.  735.). 
They  remained,  however,  very  fafhionable  under 
his  reign,  (Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  i.)  and  that  of 
his  fuccefTor,  till  the  juftice  of  Tiberius  was  provok- 
ed to  fome  afts  of  feverity  (See  Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  85.  Jofeph.  Antiquit.  1.  xviii.  c.  3.) 

[16]  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6.  p.  74.  Edit. 
Havercamp.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  their  efta- 
blifhment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Flavian  family. 

£17]  See  Livy,  1.  xi  and  xxix. 

{18]  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  Hegives 
us  a  form  of  evocation. 

[19]  Minutius  Fadix  in  Oflavio,  p.  54.  Arno- 
bius,  1.  vi.  p.  115. 

[20]  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  Orbis  Romanus 
of  the  learned  Spanheim,  is  acomplete  hiltory  of  the 
progreffive  admiflion  of  Latium,  Italy,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

[zi]  Herodotus,  v.  97.  It  ftiould  feem,  how- 
ever, that  he  followed  a  large  and  popular  eftima- 
tion. 

[22]  Athenajus  Deipnofophift.  1.  vi.  p.  272. 
Edit.  Cafaubon.  Meurfius  de  Fortuna  Attica,  c.  4. 

[23]  See  a  very  accurate  collection  of  the  num- 
bers of  each  Luilrum  in  M.  de  Beaufort,  Republi- 
queRomaine,  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

[24]  Appian.  de  Bell,  civil.  1.  i.  Velleius  Pa- 
lerculus,  1.  ii.  c.  15,  16,  17. 

[25]  M^cenas  had  advifed  him  to  declare  by  one 
edict,  all  hie  fubjects,  citizens.    But  we  mayjuftly 


fufpett  that  the  Hiftorian  Dion  was  the  author  of  a 
counfel,  fo  much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  own 
age,  and  fo  little  to  that  of  Auguftus. 

[26]  The  fenators  were  obliged  to  have  one  third 
of  their  own  landed  property  in  Italy.  See  Plin. 
1.  vi.  ep.  19.  The  qualification  was  reduced  by 
Marcus  to  one  fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
Italy  had  funk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  provinces. 

[27]  The  firft  part  of  the  Verona  illuftrata of  the 
marquis  Maffei,  gives  the  cleared  and  moft  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  ftate  of  Italy  under  the 
Czefars. 

[28]  See  Paufanias,  1.  vii.  The  Romans  con- 
defcended  to  reftore  the  names  of  thofe  aflemblies, 
when  they  could  no  longer  be  dangerous. 

[29]  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Caefar. 
The  AbbeDubos  attempts,  with  very  little  fuccefs, 
to  prove  that  the  aflemblies  of  Gaul  were  continued 
under  the  emperors.  Hiftoire  de  l'Etabliflement  de 
Monarchic  Fran9oife,  1.  i.  c.  4. 

[30]  Seneca  in  Confolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6. 

[31]  Memnon  apud  Photium,  c.  33.  Valer. 
Maxim,  ix.  2.  Plutarch  and  Dion  Cafiius  fwell  the 
mafiacre  to  150,000  citizens ;  but  I  ftiould  efteem 
the  fmaller  number  to  be  more  than  fufHcient. 

[32]  Twenty-five  colonies  were  fettled  in  Spain 
(fee  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  35)  :  and  nine 
in  Britain,  of  which  London,  Colchefter,  Lincoln, 
Chefter,  Gloucefter,  and  Bath,  ftill  remain  consider- 
able cities  (fee  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  36,  and 
Whitaker's  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  1.  i.  c.  3.), 

[33]  Aul.  Gell.  Noftes  Attica;,  xvi.  13.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  exprefled  his  furprife,  that  the 
cities  of  Utica,  Gades,  and  Itatica,  which  already 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  Municipia,  ftiould  folicit  the 
title  of  colonies.  Their  example,  however,  became 
fafhionable,  and  the  empire  was  filled  with  hono- 
rary colonies.  See  Spanheim,  de  Ufu  Numifmatum, 
Diflertat.  xiii. 

[34]  Spanheim,  Orbis  Roman,  c.  8.  p.  62. 

[3  ]  Ariftid.  in  Romas  Encomio,  torn.  i.  p.  218. 
Edit.  Jebb. 

[363  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  23,  24.    Hift.  iv.  74. 

2  [37]  See 
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[37]  See  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  5.  Auguftin  de 
Civitate  Dei,  xix.  7.  Lipfius  de  pronunciatione 
Lingua  Latinx,  c.  3. 

[38]  Apuleius  and  Auguftin  will  anfwer  for 
Africa  ;  Strabo  for  Spain  and  Gaul  ;  Tacitus,  in 
the  life  of  Agricola,  for  Britain  ;  and  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  for  Pannonia.  To  them  we  may  add  the 
language  of  the  Infcripdons. 

[39]  The  Celtic  was  preferved  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Armorica.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  that  Apuleius  reproaches  an  African  youth, 
who  lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  ufe  of  the 
Punic ;  whilft  he  had  almoft  forgot  Greek,  and 
neither  could  nor  would  fpeak  Latin  (Apolog. 
p.  596.).  The  greater  part  of  St.  Auftin's  congre- 
gations were  ftrangers  to  the  Punic. 

[40]  Spain  alcne  produced  Columella,  the  Sene- 
cas,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Quintilian. 

[41]  There  is  not,  I  believe,  from  Dionyfius  to 
Libanius,  a  fingle  Greek  critic  who  mentions  Virgil 
or  Horace.  They  feem  ignorant  that  the  Romans 
had  any  good  writers. 

[42]  The  curious  reader  may  fee  in  Dupin  (Bi- 
bliotheque  Ecciefiaftique,  torn.  xix.  p.  i.e.  8.)  how 
much  the  ufe  of  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian  languages 
was  flill  preferved. 

[43]  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxii.  16. 

[44]  Dion  Cafiius,  I.  lxxvii,  p.  1275-.  The  firft 
inftance  happened  under  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus. 

[45]  See  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  n.  2. 
The  emperor  Claudius  disfranchifed  an  eminent 
Grecian  for  not  underftanding  Latin.     He  was 
probably  in  fome  public  office.  Suetonius  in  Claud. 
•  c.  16. 

[46]  In  the  carop  of  Lucullus,  an  ox  fold  for  a 
drachma,  and  a  fiave  fcr  four  drachmx,  or  about 
three  {hillings.    Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  p.  580. 

[47]  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Eclog.  Hilt.  L  xxxiv. 
and  xxxvi.    Florus,  iii.  19,  20.. 

[48]  See  a  remarkable  inftance  of  feverity  in 
Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  3. 


[49]  See  in  Gruter,  and  the  other  colleftors,  a 
great  number  of  infcripdons  addrefard  by  (laves  to 
their  wives,  children,  fellow-fervants,  mailers,  &c. 
They  are  all  mod  probably  of  the  Imperial  age. 

[50]  See  the  Auguftan  Hillory,  and  a  Diflerta- 
tion  of  M.  de  Burigny,  in  the  xxxvth  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  upon  the  Roman  flaves. 

[51]  See  another  diflertation  of  M.  de  Burigny 
in  the  xxxviith  volume,  on  the  Roman  freedmen. 

[52]  Spanheim,  Orbis  Roman.  1,  i.  c.  i5. 
p.  124,  &c. 

[53]  Seneca  de  dementia,  1.  i.  c.  24.  The 
original  is  much  llronger,  '4  Quantum  periculum 
immineret  fi  fervi  noftri  numerare  nos  ccepiflent." 

[54]  See  Pliny  (Hift.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii )  and  Athe- 
nius  (Deipnofophift.  1.  vi.  p.  272).  the  latter 
boldly  aflerts,  that  he  knew  very  many  (;7a^7roWwi) 
Romans  who  poftefled,  not  for  ufe,  but  oftentadon, 
ten  and  even  twenty  thoufand  flaves. 

[55]  In  Paris  there  are  not  more  than  43,700  do- 
meftics  of  every  fort,  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. Meflange  Recherches  fur  la  Population, 
p.  186. 

[56]  A  learned  flave  fold  for  many  hundred 
pounds  fterling ;  Atticus  always  bred  and  taught 
them  himfelf,  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Vit.  c.  13, 

[57]  Many  of  the  Roman  phyficians  were  flaves. 
See  Dr.  Middleton's  Diflertation  and  Defence. 

[58]  Their  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copioufly 
enumerated  by  Pignorius  de  Servis. 

[59]  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  43.  They  all  were  exe- 
cuted for  not  preventing  their  mailer's  murder. 

[60]  Apuleius  in  Apolog.  p.  548.  Edit.  Del- 
phin. 

[61]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  47. 

[62]  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France, 
twenty- two  in  Germany,  four  in  Hungary,  ten  in 
Italy  with  its  Iflands,  eight  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  eight  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve 
in  the  European  Ruffia,  fix  in  Poland,  fix  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden,  three  in  Denmark 

and 
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and  Norway,  four  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  whole 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  five,  or  one 
hundred  and  feven  millions.  See  Voltaire,  de 
Hiiloire  Generale. 

[63]  Jofeph.de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The 
oration  of  Agrippa,  or  rather  of  the  hillorian,  is  a 
fine  pifture  of  the  Roman  empire. 

[64]  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  28.  Auguftus  built  in 
Rome  the  temple  and  forum  of  Mars  the  Avenger; 
the  temple  cf  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  Capitol  ;  that 
of  Apollo  Palatine,  with  public  libraries  ;  the  por- 
tico and  bafilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  porticoes 
of  Livia  and  Oclavia,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcell us. 
The  example  of  the  fovereign  was  imitated  by 
his  minifters  and  generals;  and  his  friend  Agrippa 
left  behind  him  the  immortal  monument  of  the 
Pantheon. 

[65]  See  MaiFei,  Verona  illuftrata,  1.  iv.  p.  63. 

[66]  See  the  xth  book  of  Pliny's  Epillles.  He 
mentions  the  following  works,  carried  on  at  the 
expence  cf  the  cities.  At  Nicomedia,  a  new  forum, 
an  aquedudl  and  a  canal,  left  unfiniihed  by  a  King ; 
at  Nice,  a  Gymnafium,  and  a  theatre  which  had 
already  cod  near  ninety  thoufand  pounds  ;  baths  at 
Prufa  and  Claudiopolis ;  and  an  aqueduct  cf  fix- 
teen  miles  in  length  for  the  ufe  of  Sinope. 

[67]  Hadrian  afterwards  made  a  very  equitable 
regulation,  which  divided  all  treafu re-trove  between 
the  right  of  property  and  that  of  difcovery,  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  9. 

[63]  Philoftrat.  in  Vic  Sophift.  1.  ii.  p.  548. 

[69]  Aulus  Gellips,  in  Nodh  Attic,  i.  2.  ix.  2. 
xviii.  10.  xix.  12.    Philoftrat.  p.  564. 

[70]  See  Philoflrat.  1.  ii.  p.  C48.  566.  Paufanias, 
1.  i.  and  vii  to.  The  life  of  Herodcs,  in  the  xxxth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
feriptiens. 

[71]  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by 
Dicasarchus,  de  Statu  Grecian  p.  8,  inter  Geogra- 
phies Minores,  edit.  Hudfon. 

[72]  Donatus  de  Roma  Veterc,  1.  i!i.  c.  4,5,6. 
Nardini  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii.  it.  1:,  13.  and  a 
MS.  Defcription  of  ancimt  Rome,  by  Bernardus 
Oricellarius,  or  Rucellai,  of  which  I  obtained  a 


copy  from  the  library  of  the  Canon  Ricardi  at  Flo- 
rence. Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timanthes  and 
of  Protogenes  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  ;  and  the  Laocoon  was  found  in  the 
baths  of  Titus. 

[73]  Montfaucon  l'Antiquitee  Expliquee,  torn.  iv. 
p.  2.  1.  i.  c.  9.  Fabretti  has  compofed  a  very  learn- 
ed treatifeon  the  aquedu£ls  of  Rome. 

[74]  ^Elian  Hift.  Var.  1.  ix.  c.  16.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  See  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Gtxca,  1.  iv.  c.  21. 

[75]  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  The  number, 
however,  is  mentioned,  and  mould  be  received  with 
a  degree  of  latitude. 

[76]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  i;:. 

[77]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  3;.  The  lift 
feems  authentic  and  accurate:  the  divifion  of  the 
provinces  and  the  different  condition  of  the  cities, 
are  minutely  diftinguifhed. 

[78]  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1189. 

[79]  Jofeph.  de  Bell,  Jud  ii.  16.  Philoflrat.  in 
Vit.  Sophift.  1.  ii.  p.  548.  Edit.  Olear. 

[80]  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  55.  I  have  taken  fome 
pains  in  confulting  and  comparing  modern  travel- 
lers, with  regard  to  the  fate  of  thofe  eleven  cities 
of  Ada;  feven  or  eight  are  totally  deftroyed,  Hy- 
p.tpe,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Ilium,  Haiicarnaflus,  Mi- 
letus, Ephtfus,  and  we  may  add  Sardes.  Of  the 
remaining  three,  Pergamus  is  a  ftraggling  village  of 
two  or  three  thoufand  inhabitants.  Magnefia, 
under  the  name  of  Guzel-hifTar,  a  town  of  fome  con- 
fequence  ;  and  Smyrna,  a  great  city,  peopled  by  an 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.  But  even  at  Smyrna  while 
the  Franks  have  maintained  commerce,  the  Turks 
have  ruined  the  ar:s. 

[8i]  See  a  very  e<a6r.  and  pleafing  defcription  of 
the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  in  Chandler's  Travels 
through  Afia  Minor,  p.  225,  &c. 

[8:]  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  866.  He  had  ftudied  at 
Tralles. 

[83]  See  a  DilTertation  of  M.  de  Boze.  Mem. 
dc  l'Academie,  torn,  xviii.    Ariftidcs  pronounced 
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an  oration  which  is  ftill  extant  to  recommend  con- 
cord to  the  rival  cities. 

[84]  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  exclufive  of 
Alexandria,  amounted  to  feven  millions  and  a  half 
(Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.).  Under  the  military 
government  of  the  Mamalukes,  Syria  was  fuppofed 
to  contain  fixty  thoufand  villages.  (Hiftoire  de 
Timur  Bee,  1,  v.  c.  20.) 

[85]  The  following  Itinerary  may  ferve  to  con- 
vey fome  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  of 
the  diltance  between  the  principal  towns.  I.  From 
the  wall  of  Antcninus  to  York  222  Roman  miles.  II. 
London  227.  III.  Rhutupias  or  Sandwich  67.  IV. 
The  navigation  to  Boulogne  45.  V.  Rheims  174. 
VI.  Lyons  330.  VII.  Milan  324.  VIII.  Rome 
426.  IX.  Brundufium  360.  X.  The  navigation 
to  Dyrrachium  40.  XI.  Byzantium  7 11 .  XII. 
Ancyra  283.  XIII.  Tarfus  301.  XIV.  Antioch 
141.  XV.  Tyre  252.  XVI.  Jerufalem  168.  In 
all  4080  Roman,  or  3740  Englifh  miles.  See  the 
Itineraries  publifhed  by  Wefleling,  his  annotations ; 
Gale  and  Stukeley  for  Britain,  and  M.  Danville 
for  Gaul  and  Italy. 

[86]  Montfaucon,  PAntiquite  Expliquee,  (torn, 
iv.  p.  2.  1.  i.  c.  <;.)  has  deicribed  the  bridges  of 
Narni,  Alcantara,  Nifmes,  &c. 

[87]  Bergier  Hiftoire  des  grands  Chemins  de 
I'Empire  Romain,  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 28. 

[88]  Procopius  in  Hift.  Arcana,  c.  30.  Bergier 
Hift.  des  grands  Chemins,  !'.  iv.  Codex  Theodofian. 
1.  viii.  tit.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  506 — 563.  with  Godefroy's 
learned  commentary. 

[F9]  In  the  time  of  Theodofius,  Caefarius  a  ma* 
giftrare  of  high  rank  went  pod  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at  night, 
was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the 
enfuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Conftantinople  the 
fixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole  diftance  was  725 
Roman,  or  66;  Englifh  miles.  See  Libanius  Orat. 
xxii.  and  the  Itineraria,  p.  572  —  581. 

[90]  Pliny,  though  a  favourite  and  a  minifler, 
made  an  apology  for  granting  poll  horfes  to  his  wife 
on  the  moll  urgent  bufmefs.    Epift.  x.  121,  122. 

[91]  Bergier  Hift.  des  grands  Chemins,  1.  iv. 
c.  49. 
Vol.  I. 


[92]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  xix.  1. 

[93]  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians  introduced  fome  new  arts  and  pro- 
ductions into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles  and 
Gades. 

[94]  See  Homer  Odyff.  1.  ix.  v.  358. 
[95]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 

[96]  Strab.  Geograph.  l.iv.  p.  223.  Theintenfe 
cold  of  a  Gallic  winter  was  almoft  proverbial  among 
the  ancients. 

[97]  In  the  beginning  of  the  ivth  century,  the 
orator  Eumenius  (Panegyric.  Veter.  viii.  6.  edit. 
Delphin.)  fpeaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory  of 
Autun,  which  were  decayed  through  age,  and  the 
firft  plantation  of  which  was  totally  unknown.  The 
Pagus  Arebrignus  is  fuppofed  by  M.  Danville  to  be 
the  diftrift  of  Beaune,  celebrated,  even  at  prefent, 
for  one  of  the  firft  growths  of  Burgundy. 

[98]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  I.  xv. 

[99]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xix. 

[100]  See  the  agreeable  EfTays  on  Agriculture 
by  Mr.  Harte,  in  which  he  has  colle^ed  all  that  the 
ancients  and  moderns  have  faid  of  lucerne. 

[101]  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  45.  Plin.  Hift.  Natur. 
xxxviii.  11.  The  latter  obferved,  with  fome  humour, 
that  even  fafhion  had  not  yet  found  out  the  ufe  of  am- 
ber. Nero  fent  a  Roman  knight,  to  purchafe  great 
quantities  on  the  fpot,  where  it  was  produced;  the 
coaft  of  modern  Pruffia. 

[102]  Called  Taprobana  by  the  Romans,  and 
Screndib  by  the  Arabs.  It  was  difcovered  under 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  gradually  became  the 
principal  mart  of  the  eaft, 

[1C3]  Piin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  vi,  Strabo,  1.  xvii. 

[104]  Hift.  Aoguft.  p.  224.  Afilk  garment  was 
confidered  as  an  ornament  to  a  woman,  but  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  a  man. 

[105]  The  two  great  pearl  fifheries  were  the  fame 
as  at  prefent,  Ormuz  and  Cape  Comorin.    As  well 
as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modern  geography, 
Rome  was  fupplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of 
b  Jumelpur, 
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Jumelpur,  in  Bengal,  which  is  defcribed  in  the 
Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn.  ii.  p.  281. 

[106]  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  52.  In  a  fpeech  of 
Tiberius. 

[107]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  xii.  18.  In  another 
place  he  computes  half  that  fumj  Quingenties  H.  S. 
for  India  exclufrve  of  Arabia. 

[108]  The  proportion  which  was  1  to  10,  and 
12^  rofe  to  14I,  the  legal  regulation  of  Conftantine, 
See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  c.  v. 

[109]  Among  many  other  paflages,  fee  Pliny, 
(Hift.  Natur.  iii.  5.)  Ariftides,  (de  Urbe  Roma) 
and  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  c.  30.). 

[u«]  Herodes  Atticus  gave  the  fophift  Polemo 
above  eight  thoufand  pounds  for  three  declamations. 
See  Philoftrat  f.  i.  p-  5 58.    The  Antonines  found- 


ed a  fchool  at  Athens,  in  which  profeflbrs  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  great  feels  of 
philofophy.  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth.  Thefalaryofa  philo- 
fopher  was  ten  thoufand  drachmre,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Similar  eftablifh- 
ments  wire  formed  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  See  Lucian  in  Eunuch,  torn.  ii.  p.  353. 
edit  Reitz.  Philoftrat.  1.  ii.  p.  566.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  21.    Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1195. 

[in]  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  43.  p.  229.  edit. 
Toll.  Here  too  we  may  fay  of  Longinus,  "  his  own 
example  ftrengthens  all  his  laws."  Inftead  of  pro» 
pofing  his  fentiments  with  a  manly  boldnefs,  he  in- 
finuates  them  with  the  molt  guarded  caution,  puts 
them  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend;  and  as  far  as  we 
can  colled  from  a  corrupted  text,  makes  a  ftiew  of 
refuting  them  himfelf. 
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ROSIU3,  vi.  18. 

[2]  Julius  Csefar  introduced  foldiers,  ftrangers 
and  half- barbarians,  into  the  fenate  (Sueton.  in 
Caefar.  c.  77.  80.).  The  abufe  became  ftill  more 
fcandalous  after  his  death. 

[3]  Dion  Caflius,  i.  Iii.  p.  693.  Suetonius  in 
Auguft.  c.  55. 

[4]  Dion  (1.  liii.  p.  698.)  gives  us  a  prolix  and 
bombaft  fpeech  on  this  great  occafion.  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Auguftus. 

[5]  lmperator  (from  which  we  have  darived  Em- 
peror) fignified  under  the  republic  no  more  than 
general,  and  was  emphatically  bellowed  by  the 
foldiers,  when  on  the  field  of  battle  they  proclaimed 
their  victorious  leader  worthy  of  that  title.  When 
the  Roman  emperors  a/Turned  it  in  that  fenfe,  they 
placed  it  after  their  name,  and  marked  how  often  they 
had  taken  it. 

{6]  Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  703,  &e« 


[7]  Livy  Epitom.  l.xiv.    Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

[8]  See  in  the  viiith  book  of  Livy,  the  conduct 
of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Papirius  Curfor.  They 
violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity,  but  they 
afTerted  thofe  of  military  difcipline;  and  the  people, 
who  abhorred  the  action,  was  obliged  to  refpeft  the 
principle. 

[9]  By  the  lavilh  but  unconftrained  fufFrages  of 
the  people,  Pompey  had  obtained  a  military  com- 
mand fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Auguftus.  Among 
the  extraordinary  acts  of  power  executed  by  the  for- 
mer, we.  may  remark  the  foundation  of  twenty-nine 
cities,  and  the  diftribution  of  three  or  four  millions 
flerling  to  his  troops.  The  ratification  of  his  afls 
met  with  fome  oppofition  and  delays  in  the  fenate* 
See  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dion  Caflius,  and  the  firft 
book  of  the  cpiftles  to  Atticus. 

[10]  Under  the  commonwealth,  a  triumph  could 
only  be  claimed  by  the  general,  who  was  authorifed 
to  take  the  Aufpices  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
By  an  exact  confequence  drawn  from  this  principle 
of  policy  and  religion,  the  triumph  was  referved, 

to 
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to  the  emperor,  and  his  molt  fuccefsful  lieutenants 
were  fatisfied  with  fome  marks  of  diftindlion,  which, 
under  the  name  of  triumphal  honours,  were  invent- 
ed in  their  favour.  • 

[i  i]  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  3.)  gives  the  con- 
fular  office  the  name  of  Regia  potejlas  :  and  Poly- 
bius  (1.  vi.  c.  3.)  obferves  three  powers  in  the  Ro- 
man conftitution.  The  monarchical  was  reprefented 
and  exercifed  by  the  Confuls. 

[12]  As  the  tribunitian  power  (diftinft  from  the 
annual  office)  was  firft  invented  for  the  diftator 
Caefar  (Dion,  1;  xliv.  p.  384  ),  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  it  was  given  as  a  reward  for  having  fo 
nobly  aflerted,  by  arms,  the  facred  rights  of  the 
tribunes  and  people.  See  his  own  commentaries, 
de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i. 

[13]  Auguftus  exercifed  nine  annual  confulfhips 
without  interruption.  He  then  moil  artfully  re- 
fufed  that  magiftracy  as  well  as  the  dictatorfhip,  ab- 
fented  himfelf  from  Rome,  and  waited  till  the  fatal 
effects  of  tumult  and  faflion  forced  the  fenate  to 
inveft  him  with  a  perpetual  confulfhip.  Auguftus, 
as  well  as  his  fucceffors,  affected,  however,  to  con- 
ceal fo  invidious  a  title. 

[14]  See  a  fragment  of  a  Decree  of  the  Senate, 
conferring  on  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  all  the  powers 
granted  to  his  predeceflbrs,  Auguftus,  Tiberius, 
and  Claudius.  This  curious  and  important  monu- 
ment is  publifhed  in  Gruter's  Infcriptions,  No. 
ccxlii. 

[15]  Two  confuls  were  created  on  the  Calends 
of  January;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  others 
were  fubftituted  in  their  places,  till  the  annual  num- 
ber feems  to  have  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  twelve. 
The  praetors  were  ufually  fixteen  or  eighteen  (Lip- 
fius  in  Excurf.  D.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  i.).  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  ^Ediles  or  Quaeftors.  Officers 
of  the  police  or  revenue  eafily  adapt  themfelves 
to  any  form  of  government.  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  tribunes  legally  poffefledthe  right  of  intercefiion, 
though  it  might  be  dangerous  to  exercife  it  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xvi.  26.).  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  tribunefhip  was  an  office  or  a 
name  (Plin.  Epift.  i.  23.). 

£16]  The  tyrants  themfelves  were  ambitious  of 
the  confulfhip.    The  virtuous  princes  were  mo- 


derate in  the  purfuit,  and  exact  in  the  difrharge  of 
it.  Trajan  revived  the  ancient  cath,  and  fwore  be- 
fore the  conful's  tribunal,  that  he  would  obferve 
the  laws  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  64.). 

[17]  Quoties  Magiftratuum  Comitiis  intereflet, 
tribus  cum  candidatis  fuis  circuibat :  fupplicabat- 
que  more  folemni.  Ferebat  et  ipfe  fuffragium  in 
tribubus,  ut  unus  e  populo.  Suetonius  in  Auguft. 
c.  56. 

[18]  Turn  primum  Comitia  e  campo  ad  patres 
tranflata  funt.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.  The  word 
primum  feems  to  allude  to  fome  faint  and  unfuccefs- 
ful  efforts,  which  were  made  towards  refloring  them 
to  the  people. 

[19J  Dion  Caflius  (I.  liii.  p.  703 — 714.)  has 
given  a  very  loofe  and  partial  (ketch  of  the  Imperial 
fyftem.  To  illuftrate  and  often  to  correct  him,  L 
have  meditated  Tacitus,  examined  Suetonius,  and 
confulted  the  following  moderns :  the  Abbe  de 
la  Bleterie,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  In- 
fcriptions, torn.  xix.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvii.  Beau- 
fort Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  255 — 275. 
Two  DifTertations  of  Noodt  and  Gronovius,  de  lege 
Regia;  printed  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1731. 
Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p.  479—544  of  his 
Opufcula.  MafFei  Verona  Illuftrata,  p.  i.  p.  245. 
&c. 

[20]  A  weak  prince  will  always  be  governed  by 
his  domeftics.  The  power  of  flaves  aggravated  the 
fhame  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  fenate  paid  court  to 
a  Pallas  or  a  Narciflus.  There  is  a  chance  that  a 
modern  favourite  may  be  a  gentleman. 

[21]  See  a  treatife  of  Vandale  de  Confecratione 
Principum.  It  would  be  eafier  for  me  to  copy, 
than  it  has  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of  that 
learned  Dutchman. 

[22]  See  a  difTertation  of  the  Abbe  Mongauh  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

[23]  Jurandafque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus 
aras,  fays  Horace  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  Ho- 
race was  well  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Au- 
guftus. 

[24]  See  Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  6.    Julian  in 
Caefaribus.    Inque  Deiim  templis  jurabit  Roirla  per 
b  2  umbras, 
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umbras,  is  the  indignant  expreffion  of  Lucan,  but 
it  is  a  patriotic,  rather  than  a  devout  indignation. 

[25]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  liii.  p.  710,  with  the  cu- 
rious annotations  of  Reymar. 

[26]  As  Cdtavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of 
the  Csefars,  his  colour  changed  like  that  of  the 
camelion  ;  pale  at  firft,  then  red,  afterwards  black, 
he  at  laft  affumed  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and 
the  Graces  (Ccefares,  p.  3C9.).  This  image  employ- 
ed by  Julian,  in  his  ingenious  fiction,  is  juft  and  ele- 
gant ;  but  when  he  confiders  this  change  of  cha- 
racter as  real,  and  afcribes  it  to  the  power  of  phi- 
lofophy  ;  he  does  too  much  honour  to  philofophy, 
and  to  Oclavianus. 

[27]  Two  centuries  after  the  eftabliftiment  of 
monarchy,  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  recom- 
mends the  character  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect  model  of 
Roman  virtue.  , 

[28]  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have 
loft  the  part  of  Tacitus,  which  treated  of  that  tranf- 
a&ion.  We  are  forced  to  content  ourfelves  with 
the  popular  humours  of  Jofephus,  and  the  imperfect 
hints  of  Dion  and  Suetonius. 

[29]  Auguflus  rellored  the  ancient  feverity  of 
difcipline.  After  the  civil  wars,  he  dropped  the 
endearing  name  of  Fellow-Soldiers,  and  called  them 
only  Soldiers  (Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  25.)-  S.e  the 
ufe  Tiberius  made  of  the  fenate  in  the  mutiny  of 
thePannonian  legions  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.). 

[30]  Thefe  words  feem  to  have  been  the  conftitu- 
tional  language.    See  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  4. 

[31]  The  firft  was  Camillus  Scribonianus,  who 
took  up  arms  in  Dalmatia  againft  Claudius,  and 
was  deferted  by  his  own  troops  in  five  days.  The 
fecond,  L.  Antonius,  in  Germany,  who  rebelled 
againft  Domitian  ;  and  the  third,  Avidius  Caflius, 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  two  laft 
reigned  but  a  few  months,  and  were  cut  off  by  their 
'  own  adherents.  We  may  obferve,  that  both  Ca- 
millus and  Caflius  coloured  their  ambition  with 
the  defign  of  reftoring  the  republic;  a  talk,  faid 
Caflius,  peculiarly  referved  for  his  name  and  fa- 
mily. 

[32]  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c«  121.  Sueton. 
in  Tiber,  c.  20. 
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[33]  Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  6.  Plin.  in  Pracfat.  Hift. 
Natur. 

[34]  This  idea  is  frequently  and  ftrongly  incul- 
cated by  Tacitus.    See  Hift.  i.  5.  16.  ii.  76. 

[35]  The  emperor  Vefpafian,  with  his  ufual  good 
fenfe,  laughed  at  the  Genealogills,  who  deduced  his 
family  from  Flavius,  the  founder  of  Reate(his  na- 
tive country),  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Her- 
cules.   Sueton.  in  Veipafian.  c.  12. 

[36]  Dion,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1121.  Plin.  Secund.  in 
Panegyric. 

[37]  Felicior  Augufto,  melior  Trajano.  Eu- 
trop.  viii.  5. 

[38]  Dion  (1.  lxix.  p.  1 249.)  affirms  the  whole 
to  have  been  a  fiction,  on  the  authority  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  being  governor  of' the  province  where 
Trajan  died,  had  very  good  opportunities  of  fifting 
this  myfterious  tranfa&ion.  Yet  Dodweil  (Prslect. 
Camden,  xvii.)  has  maintained,  that  Hadrian  was 
called  to  the  certain  hope  of  the  empire,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Trajan. 

[39]  Dion  (1.  lxx.  p.  1171.).    Aurel.  Viflor. 

[40]  The*  deification  of  Antinous,  his  medals, 
ftatues,  temples,  city,  oracles,  and  conftellation, 
are  well  known,  and  ftill  diflionour  the  memory  of 
Hadrian.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  firft 
fifteen  emperors,  Claudius  was  the  only  one  vvhofe 
tafte  in  love  was  entirely  correct.  For  the  honours 
of  Antinous,  fee  Spanheim,.  Comrnentaire  fur  les 
CaTars  de  Julien,  p.  80. 

[41]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  13.  Aurelius  Victor  in 
Epitom. 

[42]  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inferip- 
tions,  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of  this  fact,  fo  ho- 
nourable to  the  memory  of  Pius. 

[43]  During  the  twenty-three  years  of  Pius's 
reign,  Marcus  was  only  two  nights  abfent  from  the 
palace,  and  even  thofe  were  at  different  times.  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  25. 

[44]  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre  and  not  infen- 
fible  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  fex.    Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, 
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minus,  i.  16.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  20.  21.  Julian 
in  Caefar. 

[45]  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with 
hypocrify,  and  with  a  want  of  that  fimplicity 
which  diftinguilhed  Pius  and  even  Verus  (Hift. 
Aug.  6.  54.).  This  fufpicion,  unjuft  as  it  was,  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  fuperior  applaufe  beftowed 
upon  perfonal  qualifications,  in  preference  to  the 
focial  virtues.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus  has  been 
called  a  hypocrite  ;  but  the  wildeft  fcepticifm  never 
infinuated  that  Csefar  might  poflibly  be  a  coward, 
or  Tully  a  fool.  Wit  and  valour  are  qualifications 
more  eafily  afcertained,  than  humanity  or  the  love 
of  juftice. 

[46]  Tacitus  has  characterized,  in  a  few  wcrds,  the 
principles  of  the  portico  :  Dottores  fapientice  fecutus 
eft,  qui  fola  bona  quas  honefta,  mala  tantum  qux 
turpia;  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  cseteraque  extra  ani- 
mum,  neque  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant.  Tacit. 
Hift.  iv.  5. 

[47]  Before  he  went  on  the  fecond  expedition 
3gainft  the  Germans,  he  read  lectures  of  philofophy 
to  the  Roman  people,  during  three  days.  He  had 
already  done  the  fame  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Afia.    Hift.  Auguft.  in  Caflio,  c.  3. 

[48]  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1190.  Hift.  Auguft.  in 
,  Avid.  Caflio. 

[49]  Hift.  Auguft.  in  Marc.  Antonin.  c.  18. 

[50]  Vitellius  confumed  in  mere  eating,  at  leaft 
fix  millions  of  our  money,  in  about  feven  months. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  his  vices  with  dignity,  or 
even  decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hog  ;  but 
it  is  by  fubftituting  to  a  coarfe  word  a  very  fine 
image.  "  At  Vitellius,  umbraculis  hortorum  ab- 
"  ditus,  ut  ignava  ar.imalia,  quibus  fi  cibum  fug- 
"  gerasjacent  torpentque,  praeterita,  inftantia,  fu- 
"  tura,  pari  oblivione  dimiferat.  Atque  ilium 
"  nemore  Aricino  defidem  et  marcentem,  &c." 
Tacit  Hift.  iii.  36.  ii.  95.  Sueton.  in  Vitell.c.  13. 
Dion  Caffius,  1.  lxv.  p.  1062. 

[51]  The  execution  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  and 
of  the  virtuous  Eponina,  difgraced  the  reiga  of 
Vefpafian. 

[52]  Voyage  de  Chardin  en  Perfe,  vol.  iii. 
I-  293- 


[53]  The  pradiceof  raifing  (laves  to  the  great 
offices  of  ftate  is  ftill  more  common  among  the 
Turks  than  among  the  Perfians.  The  miferablc 
countries  of  Georgia  and  Circaffia  fupply  rulers  to 
the  greateft  part  of  the  eaft. 

[54]  Chardin  fays,  that  European  travellers  have 
difFufcd  among  the  Perfians  fome  ideas  of  the  free- 
dom and  mildnefs  of  our  governments.  They 
have  done  them  a  very  ill  office. 

[55]  They  alleged  the  example  of  Scipio  and 
Cato.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  66.)  Marccllus  Epriu3 
and  Crifpus  Vibius  had  acquired  two  millions  and 
a  half  under  Nero.  Their  wealth,  which  aggravated 
their  crimes,  protected  them  under  Vefpafian.  See 
Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  43.  Dialog  de  Orator,  c.  8. 
For  one  accufation,  Regulus,  the  juft  objefl  of 
Pliny's  fatire,  received  from  the  fenate  the  confular 
ornaments,  and  a  prefent  of  fixty  thoufand  poundu 

[56]  The  crime  of  majefly  was  formerly  a  trea- 
fonable  offence  againft  the  Roman  people.  As  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  ap« 
plied  it  to  their  own  perfons,  and  extended  it  to  an 
infinite  latitude. 

[57]  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow 
of  Germanicus  had  been  put  to  death,  Tiberius 
received  the  thanks  of  the  fenate  foi  his  clemency. 
She  had  not  been  publickly  ftrangled;  nor  was  the 
body  drawn  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemoniae,  where 
thofe  of  common  malefactors  were  expofed.  See 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.    Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  53. 

[58]  Seriphus  was  2.  fmall  rocky  iiland  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  defpifed 
for  their  ignorance  and  obfeurity.  The  place  of 
Ovid's  exile  is  well  known,  by  his  juft,  but  un- 
manly lamentations.  It  fhould  feem,  that  he  only 
received  an  order  to  leave  Rome  in  fo  many  days, 
and  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  Tomi.  Guards  and 
gaolers  were  unneceffary. 

[59]  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  the  Parthians.  He  was  ftopt  in 
the  Streights  of  Sicily ;  but  fo  little  danger  did 
there  appear  in  the  example,  that  the  moft  jealous 
of  tyrants  difdained  to  punifh  it.  Tacit.  Aansi. 
vi.  14. 

[60]  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  iv.  7. 

note; 
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[i]  QEE  the  complaints  of  Avidius  Caflius,  Hift. 

O  Auguft.  p.  45.  Thefe  are,  it  is  true,  the 
complaints  of  faction ;  but  even  faction  exaggerates, 
rather  than  invents. 

[2]  Fauftinam  fatis  conftat  apud  Cayetam,  con- 
ditions fibi  et  nauticas  et  gladiatorias  elegifle. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  30.  lampridius  explains  the  fore 
of  merit  which  Fauftina  chofe,  and  the  conditions 
-which  (he  exacted.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  102. 

[3]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  34. 

[4]  Meditat.  1.  i.  The  world  has  laughed  at  the 
credulity  of  Marcus;  but  Madam  Dacier  aflures 
us  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady),  that  the  hulband  will 
always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condefcends  to  dif- 
femble. 

[5]  Dion  Cafllus,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1 195.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  33.  Commentaire  de  Spanheim  fur  les  Caefars 
de  Julien,  p.  289.  The  deification  of  Fauftina  is 
the  only  defect  which  Julian's  criticifm  is  able  to 
difcover  in  the  all-accompliihed  character  of 
Marcus. 

[6]  Commodus  was  the  firft  Vorphyrogenetus 
(born  fince  his  father's  acceflion  to  the  throne).  By 
a  new  ftrain  of  flattery,  the  Egyptian  medals  date 
by  the  years  of  his  life ;  as  if  they  were  fynony- 
roous  to  thofe  of  his  reign.  Tillement.  Hift.  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  ii.  'p.  752. 

[7]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  46. 

[8]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1203. 

[9]  According  to  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  25.)  he 
died  at  Sirmium.  But  the  fituation  of  Virdobona 
or  Vienna,  where  both  the  Viflor6  place  his  death, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  againft 
the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 

[10]  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  12. 

[11]  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  16. 


[12]  This  univerfal  joy  is  well  defcribed  (from 
the  medals  as  well  as  hiftorians)  by  Mr.  Wotton. 
Hift.  of  Rome,  p.  192,  193. 

"[13]  Manilius  the  confidential  fecretary  of  Avi- 
dius Caflius  was  difcovered  after  he  had  lain  con- 
cealed feveral  years.  The  emperor  nobly  relieved 
the  public  anxiety  by  refufing  to  fee  him,  and 
burning  his  papers  without  opening  them.  Dion 
Caflius,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1209. 

[14]  See  Maffei  degli  Amphitheatri,  p.  126. 

[15]  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1205.  Herodian,  1.  i. 
p.  16.   Hift.  Auguft.  p.  46. 

[16]  In  a  note  upon  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  Ca- 
faubon  has  collected  a  number  of  particulars  con- 
cerning thefe  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  96  of  his 
learned  commentary. 

[17]  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1210.  Herodian,  L  i.  p.  22. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  48.  Dion  gives  a  much  lefs  odious 
character  of  Perennis,  than  the  other  hiftorians. 
His  moderation  is  almoft  a  pledge  of  his  veracity. 

[18]  During  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  Romans 
imported  from  Afia  the  worfhip  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  Her  feftival,  the  Megahjia,  began  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  and  lafted  fix  days.  The  flreets 
were  crowded  with  mad  proceflions,  the  theatres 
with  fpectators;  and  the  public  tables  with  un- 
bidden guefts.  Order  and  police  were  fufpended, 
and  pleafure  was  the  only  ferious  bufinefs  of  the 
city.    See  Ovid  de  Faftis,  1.  iv.  1^9,  &c. 

[19]  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  23.  28. 

[20]  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  27. 

[21]  One  of  thefe  dear-bought  promotions  occa- 
fioned  a  current  bon  mot,  that  Julius  Solon  was 
banijhed  into  the  fenate. 

[22]  Dion  (1.  lxxii.  p.  iz,  13O  obferves,  that  no 
freedman  had  poftefled  riches  equal  to  thofe  of 
Cleander.    The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  tp  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds ;  ler  millits. 

[23]  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  12,  13.  Herodian,  Li. 
p.  29.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  52.  Thefe  baths  were 
fituated  near  the  Porta  Capena.  See  Nardini  Roma 
Antica,  p.  79. 

[24]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  48. 

[2,]  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  28.  Dion,  I.  lxxii.  p. 
121  v  The  latter  fays,  that  two  thoufand  perfons 
died  every  day  at  Rome,  during  a  confiderable 
length  of  time. 

[26]  Tuncque  primum  tres  praefetti  prxtorio 
fuere :  inter  quos  libertinus.  From  fome  remains 
of  modefty,  Cleander  declined  the  title,  whilft  he 
affumed  the  powers,  of  Praetorian  pra:fe£t.  As  the 
other  frcedmen  were  ftyled,  from  their  feveral  de- 
partments, a  rationibus,  ab  epijlolis ;  Cleander 
called  himfelf  a  pugione,  as  intrufted  wich  the  de- 
fence of  his  matter's  perfon.  Salmafius  and  Cafau- 
bon  feem  to  have  talked  very  idly  upon  this  paflage. 

[27]  Ot  rr.<;  wotew?  fft'^oi  rfwAittvu*  Herodian, 
L  i.  p.  31.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  the 
Praetorian  infantr.y,  cr  the  cohortes  urbanae,  a  body 
of  fix  thoufand  men,  but  whofe  rank  and  difcipline 
were  not  equal  to  their  numbers.  Neither  Tille- 
ment  nor  Wotton  chufe  to  decide  this  queflion. 

[28]  Dion  Caffius,  1.  lvxii.  p.  12 15.  Herodian, 
1.  i.  p.  32.    Hift.  Auguft.  p,  48. 

[29]  Sororibus  fuis  conftupratis.  Ipfas  concu- 
binas  fuas  fub  oculis  fuis  ftuprari  jubebat.  Nec 
irruentium  in  fe  juvenum  carebat  infamia,  omni 
parte  corporis  atque  ore-  in  fexum  utrumque  pol- 
lutus.    Hift.  Aug  p.  47. 

[30]  The  African  lions,  when  prefTed  by  hun- 
ger, infefted  the  open  villages  and  cultivated 
country;  and  they  infefted  them  with  impunity. 
The  Royal  beaft  was  referved  for  the  pleafures  of  the 
emperor  and  the  capital  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
peafant,  who  killed  one  of  them,  though  in  his  own 
defence,  incurred  a  very  heavy  penalty.  This 
extraordinary  game-law  was  mitigated  by  Honorius, 
and  finally  repealed  by  Juftinian.  Codex  Theodof. 
tern.  v.  p.  92,  et  Comment.  Gothofred. 

[31]  Spauheimde  Numifmat.  Diftert-  xii.  torn, 
il  p.  493- 
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[32]  Dion,  I.  Jxxii.  p.  1216.     Hift.  Auguflr. 
p.  49. 

[33]  The  oftrich's  neck  is  three  feet  long,  and 
compofed  of  fevenrcen  vertebrae.  See  BufTon  Hill. 
Naturelle. 

[34]  Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or 
Giraffe,  (Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1 21 1.)  the  talleft,  the  moft 
gentle,  and  the  moft  nfelefs  of  the  large  quadru*- 
peds.  This  lingular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  has  not  been  feen  in  Eu- 
rope fince  the  revival  of  letters,  and  thcugh  \T. 
de  Buffon  (Hift.  Naturelle,  torn,  xiii.)  has  endea- 
voured to  defcribe,  he  has  not  ventured  to  delineate", . 
the  Giraffe. 

[35]  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  37.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  50.' 

[36]  The  virtuous,  and  even  the  wife  prince;, 
forbade  the  fenators  and  knights  to  embrace  this 
fcandalous  profeffion,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or 
what  was  more  dreaded  by  thofe  profligate  wretches, 
of  exile.  The  tyrants  allured  them  to  diftionour 
by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  once  produced,  in 
the  Arena,  forty  fenators  and  fixty  knights.  See 
Lipfius  Saturnalia,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  He  has  happily  cor- 
rected a  paflage  of  Suetonius,  in  Nerone,  c.  12. 

[37]  Lipfius,  1.  ii.  c  7,  8.  Juvenal  in  the  eighth 
fatire  gives  a  pi&urefque  description  of  this  com- 
bat. 

[38]  Hift.  Auguft.  p  50.  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1220. 
He  received,  for  each  time,  decies,  about  8cco  I. 
fterling. 

[39]  Victor  tells  us  that  Commodus  only  allowed 
his  antagonifts  a  leaden  weapon,  dreading  moft  pro- 
bably the  confequences  of  their  defpair. 

[40]  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  times,  Paulus  firjl  of  the  Secutort,  &c. 

[41]  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1221.  He  fpeaks  of  his 
own  bafenefs  and  danger. 

[42]  He  mixed  however  fome  prudence  with  his . 
courage,  and  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  a 
country  retirement ;  alleging  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes.  "  I  never  faw  him 
in  the  fenate,  fays  Dion,  except  during  the  (hort 
reign  of  Pertinax."    All  his  infirmities  had  Aid- 
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denly  left  him,  and  they  returned  as  fuddenly  upon 
the  murder  of  that  excellent  prince.  Dion,  I.  lxxiii. 
p.  1227. 

[4.3]  The  prefects  were  changed  almofl:  hourly 
or  daily  ;  and  the  caprice  of  Commodus  was  often 
fatal  to  his  moll  favoured  chamberlains.  Hilt. 
Auguft.  p.  46.  51. 

[44]  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1222.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  43. 
Hill.  Auguft.  p.  52. 

[45]  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Pompeia,  in 
Piedmont,  and  fon  of  a  timber  merchant.  The 
order  of  his  employments  (it  is  marked  by  Capi- 
tolinus)  well  deferves  to  be  fet  down  as  exprefiive 
of  the  form  of  government  and  manners  of  the 
age.  1.  He  was  a  centurion.  2.  Prafect  of  a 
cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Bri- 
tain. 3.  He  obtained  an  Ala,  or  fquadron  of  horfe, 
in  Mxfia.  4.  He  was  commiflary  of  provifions 
on  the  ^milian  way.  5.  He  commanded  the  flset 
upon  the  Rhine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of  Dacia, 
with  a  falary  of  about  i6ccl.  a  year.  7.  He 
commanded  the  Veterans  of  a  legion.  8.  He  ob- 
tained  the  rank  of  fenator.  9.  Of  pranor.  10. 
With  the  command  of  the  firft  legion  in  Rhxtia  and 
Noricum.  II.  He  was  cenful  about  the  year  175. 
12.  He  attended  Marcus  into  the  eaft.  13.  He 
commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube.  14.  He  was 
confular  legate  of  Masfia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16. 
Of  Syria.  17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care 
of  the  public  provifions  at  Rome.  19.  He  was 
proconful  of  Africa.  20.  Pnefed  of  the  city.  He- 
rodian (1.  i.  p.  48.)  doesjuflice  to  his  difinterefted 
fpirit;  but  Capitolinus,  who  collected  every  popu- 
lar rumor,  charges  him  with  a  great  fortune  ac- 
quired by  bribery  and  corruption. 

[46]  Julian,  in  the1  Cefars..  taxes  him  with  being 
acceflary  to  the  death  of  Commodus. 

[47]  Capitolinus  gives  us  the  particulars  of  thefe 
tumultuary  votes  which  were  moved  by  one  fenator, 
and  repeated,  or  rather  chanted  by  the  whole  body. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  52. 


[48]  The  fenate  condemned  Nero  to  be  put  to 
death  more  rnajorum.    Sueton.  C.  49. 

[49]  Dion  (1.  lxxiii.  p.  1223.)  fpeaks  of  thefe 
entertainments,  as  a  fenator  who  had  fupped  with 
the  emperor.  Capitolinus  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  58.) 
like  a  Have,  who  had  received  his  intelligence  from 
one  of  the  fcullions. 

[50]  Decies.  The  blamelefs  ceconomy  of  Pius  left 
his  fucceiTors  a  treafure  of  vicies/epties  millies,  above 
two  and  twenty  millions  fterling.  Dion,  1.  lxxiii, 
p.  1231. 

[ji]  Befides  the  defign  of  converting  thefe  ufe- 
lefs  ornaments  into  money*  Dion  (1.  lxxiii.  p.  1229.) 
afiigns  two  fecret  motives  of  Pertinax.  He  wiihed 
to  expofe  the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  difco- 
ver  by  the  purchafers  thofe  who  molt  refembled 
him. 

[52]  Though  Capitolinus  has  picked  up  many  idle 
tales  of  the  private  life  of  Pertinax,  he  joins  with 
Eion  and  Herodian  in  admiring  his  public  conduct. 

[53]  Leges,  rem  furdam,  inexorabilem  efle.  T. 
Liv.  ii.  3. 

[^4]  If  we  credit  Capitolinus  (which  is  rather 
difficult)  Falco  behaved  with  the  molt  petulant  in- 
decency to  Pertinax,  on  the  day  of  his  acceflion. 
The  wife  emperor  only  admonifhed  him  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience.    Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  55. 

[55]  The  modern  bifhopric  of  Liege.  This 
foldier  probably  belonged  to  the  Batavian  horfe- 
guards,  who  were  molily  raifed  in  the  dutchy  of 
Gueldres  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  valour,  and  by  the  boldnefs  with 
which  they  fwam  their  horfes  acrofs  the  broadeft 
and  mod  rapid  rivers.  Tacit.  Hift.  iv,  12.  Dion, 
1.  lv.  p.  797.  Lipfius  de  magnitudine  Romana, 
1.  i.  c.  4. 

[^6]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1232.  Herodian,  1.  ii. 
p.  60.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  58.  Victor  in  Epitom. 
&  in  Csfarib.    Eutropius,  viii.  16. 
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[i]  >*  |  ^HE Y  were  originally  nine  or  ten  thou- 
X  fand  men  (for  Tacitus  and  Dion  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  fubjedt),  divided  into  as  many  co- 
horts. Vitellius  increafed  them  to  fixteen  thou- 
fand,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  infcriptions, 
they  never  afterwards  funk  much  below  that  num- 
ber.   See  Lipfius  de  magnitudine  Romana,  i.  4. 

[z]  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  49. 

[3]  Tacit.  Anna!,  iv.  2.  Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  37. 
Dion  Caffius,  1.  1  vii.  p.  867. 

[4]  In  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vef- 
pafian,  the  Prsetorian  camp  was  attacked  and  de- 
fended with  all  the  machines  ufed  in  the  fiege  of  the 
bed  fortified  cities.    Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  84. 

[5]  Clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad 
fummit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills.  See 
Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  174.  Donatus  de  Roma 
Antiqua,  p.  46. 

[6]  Claudius,  raifed  by  the  foldiers  to  the  em- 
pire, was  the  firft  who  gave  a  donative.  He  gave 
quina  dena,  120 1.  (Sueton  in  Claud,  c.  10.): 
when  Marcus,  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus, 
took  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  throne  he  gave  njicena, 
160I.  to  each  of  the  guards.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  25. 
(Dion,  lxxiii.  p.  1231.)  We  may  form  fome  idea 
of  the  amount  of  thefe  fums,  by  Hadrian's  complaint, 
that  the  promotion  of  a  Caefar  had  coft  him  ter  millies, 
two  millions  and  a  half  fterling. 

[7]  Cicero  de  Legibus,  iii.  3.  The  firft  book  of 
Livy,  and  the  fecond  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus, 
fliew  the  authority  of  the  people,  even  in  the  election 
of  the  kings. 

[8]  They  were  originally  recruited  in.Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  old  colonies  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.). 
The  emperor  Otho  compliments  their  vanity,  with 
the  fiatttring  titles  of  Italia?  Alumni,  Romana  vere 
juventus.    Tacit.  Hift.  i.  84. 

[9]  In  the  fiege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  See 
Livy,  v.  48.    Plutarch,  in  Camill.  p.  143. 
Vol.  I. 


[10]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1234.  Herodian,  1.  ii. 
p.  63.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  60.  Though  the  three 
hiftorians  agree  that  it  was  in  fad  an  auction,  He- 
rodian alone  affirms,  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  fuch 
by  the  foldiers. 

[n]  Spartianus  foftens  the  molt  odious  parts  of 
the  char  after  and  elevation  of  Julian. 

[12]  Dion  Caffius,  at  that  time  praetor,  had  been 
a  perfonal  enemy  to  Julian,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1235. 

[13]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  61.  We  learn  from  thence 
one  curious  circumftance,  that  the  new  emperor, 
whatever  had  been  his  birth,  was  immediately 
aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  fami- 
lies. 

[14]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1235.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  61.  I  have  endeavoured  to  blend  into  one  con- 
fident ftory  the  feeming  contradictions  of  the 
two  writers. 

[15]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  123;. 

[16]  The  Pofthumian  and  the  Cejonian ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  raifed  to  the  confulfhip,  in  the 
fifth  year  after  its  inftitution. 

[17]  Spartianus,  in  his  undigefted  collections, 
mixes  up  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  vices  that  enter 
into  the  human  compofition,  and  beftows  them  on 
the  fame  object.  Such,  indeed,  are  many  of  the 
characters  in  the  Auguftan  hiftory. 

[1$]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  8c.  84. 

[19]  Pertinax,  who  governed  Britain  a  few  years 
before,  had  been  left  for  dead,  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
foldiers.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  54.  Yet  they  loved  and 
regretted  him;  admirantibus  earn  virtu  tern  cut 
irafcebantur. 

■  # 

[20]  Sueton.  in  Galb.  c.  10. 

[21]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  76. 

c  [22]  Herod. 
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[22]  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  68.  The  chronicle  of  John 
Malala,  of  Antioch,  Ihews  the  zealous  attachment 
of  his  countrymen  to  thefe  feftivals,  which  at  once 
gratified  their  fuperllition,  and  their  love  of  pleafure. 

[23]  A  king  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  as  an  ally,  and,  indeed, 
as  a  perfonal  friend  of  Niger.  If  Spartianus  is  not, 
as  I  ftrongly  fufped,  miftaken,  he  has  brought  to 
light  a  dynafty  of  tributary  princes  totally  unknown 
to  hiftory. 

[24]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1238.  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  67. 
A  verle  in  everyone's  mouth  at  that  time,  feems  to 
exprefs  the  general  opinion  of  the  three  rivals; 
Optimus  eft  Niger,  bonus  Afert  pefiimus  Albus. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  75. 

[25]  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  71. 

[26]  See  an  account  of  that  memorable  war  in 
Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  no,  &c.  who  ferved  in  the 
army  of  Tiberius. 

[27]  Such  is  the  reflection  of  Herodian,  I.  ii. 
p.  74.  Will  the  modern  Auitrians  allow  the  in- 
fluence ? 

[28]  In  the  letter  to  Albinus,  already  mentioned, 
Commodus  accufes  Severus,  as  one  of  the  ambitious 
generals  who  cenfured  his  conduct,  and  wifhed  to 
occupy  his  place.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  80. 

[29]  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  fupply  fuch  a  fum. 
It  was  probably  promifed  in  the  camp,  and  paid  at 
Rome,  after  the  victory.  In  fixing  the  fum,  1  have 
adopted  the  conjecture  of  Cafaubon.  See  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  66.    Comment,  p.  115. 

[30]  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  78.  Severus  was  declared 
emperor  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  either  at 
Carnuntum,  according  to  Spartianus  (Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  65.),  or  elfe  at  Sabaria,  according  to  Viftor. 
Mr.  Hume,  In  iuppofing  that  the  birth  and  dignity 
of  Severus  were  too  much  inferior  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  and  that  he  marched  into  Italy  as  general 
only,  has  not  confidered  this  tranfa&ion  with  his 
ufual  accuracy  (Effay  on  the  original  contrad). 

[31]  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  We  muft 
reckon  the  march  from  the  neareft  verge  of  Pan- 
nonia, and  extend  the  fight  of  the  city,  as  far  as 
two  hundred  miles. 

I 


[32]  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric,  bur 
an  allufion  to  a  real  fad  recorded  by  Dion,  1.  Ixxi. 
p.  1 181.    It  probably  happened  more  than  once. 

[33]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1233.  Herodian,  1.  ii. 
p.  81.  There  is  no  furer  proof  of  the  military 
Ikill  of  the  Romans,  than  their  firft  furmounting  the 
idle  terror,  and  afterwards  difdaining  the  dangerous 
ufe,  of  elephants  in  war. 

[34]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  62,  63. 

[35]  Vidor  and  Eutropius,  viii.  17.  mention  a 
combat  near  the  Milvian  Bridge,  the  Ponte  Molle, 
unknown  to  the  better  and  more  ancient  writers. 

[36]  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1240.  Herodian,  I.  ii. 
p.  83.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  63. 

[37]  From  thefe  fixty-fix  days,  we  muft  firft  de- 
dud  fixteen,  as  Pertinax  was  murdered  on  the  2&th 
of  March,  and  Severus  moil  probably  eledled  on 
the  13th  of  April  (fee  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  65.  and 
Tillemont  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  393. 
Note  7.).  We  cannot  allow  lefs  than  ten  days  after 
his  eledion,  to  put  a  numerous  army  in  motion. 
Forty  days  remain  for  this  rapid  march,  and  as  we 
may  compute,  about  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  the  army 
of  Severus  marched  twenty  miles  everyday,  with- 
out halt  or  intermiffion. 

f  :8]  Dion  (1.  lxxiv.  p.  1241.).  Herodian,  1.  ii. 
p.  84. 

[39]  Dion  (1.  lxxiv.  p.  1244.),  who  affifted  at  the 
ceremony  as  a  fenator,  gives  a  moft  pompous  d;- 
fcription  of  it. 

[40]  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  112. 

[41 J  Though  it  is  not,  moft  afluredly,  the  inten- 
tion of  Lucan,  to  exalt  the  character  of  Caefar,  yet 
the  idea  he  gives  of  that  hero,  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Pharfalia,  where  he  defcribes  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  making  love  to  Cleopatra,  fuftaining  a 
fiege  againft  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  converfing 
with  the  fages  of  the  country,,  is,  in  reality,  the 
nobleft  panegyric. 

[42 X  Reckoning  from  his  eledion,  April  13^- 
193,  to  the  death  of  Albinus,  February  19,  197. 
See  Tillemont's  Chronology. 

[4;]  Herodian,. 
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[43]  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  85. 

X44]  While  Severus  was  very  dangeroufly  ill,  it 
was  induftrioufly  given  out,  that  he  intended  to  ap- 
point Niger  and  Albinus  his  fucceflbrs.  As  he 
could  not  be  fincere  with  refpect  to  both,  he  might 
not  be  fo  with  regard  to  either.  Yet  Severus 
carried  his  hypocrify  fo  far,  as  to  profefs  that  in- 
tention in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

[45]  Hift.  Auguft. .p.  65. 

[46]  This  practice,  invented  by  Commodus, 
proved  very  ufeful  to  Severus.  He  found,  at  Rome, 
the  children  of  many  of  the  principal  adherents  of 
his  rivals  ;  and  he  employed  them  more  than  once 
to  intimidate,  or  feduce  the  parents. 

[47]  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  96.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  67,  68. 

[48]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  84.  Spartianus  hasinferted 
this  curious  letter  at  full  length. 

[49]  Confult  the  third  book  of  Herodian,  and 
the  feventy-fourrh  of  Dion  Caffius. 

[50]  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1260. 

(51]  Dion,  I.  Ixxv.  p.  1261.  Herodian,  1.  iii. 
p.  no.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  68.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Trevoux,  three  or  four  leagues 
from  Lyons.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  406. 
Note  18. 

[52]  Montefquieu  Confiderations  fur  la  Gran- 
deur, et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xii. 

[^3]  Moft  of  thefe,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  were 
frnall  open  veflels,  fome,  however,  were  gailies  of 
two,  and  a  few  of  three  ranks  of  oars. 

[154]  The  engineer's  name  was  Prifciis.  His 
Ikill  faved  his  life,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  conqueror.  For  the  particular  facts  of  the 
fiege  confult  Dion  Caffius,  (1.  Ixxv.  p.  1 2 5 1 )  and 
Herodian  (1,  iii.  p.  95.) :  for  the  theory  of  it,  the 
fanciful  chevalier  de  Folard  may  be  looked  into.  See 
Polybe,  torn.  i.  p.  76. 

[55]  Notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Sparti- 
•anus  and  fome  modern  Greeks,  we  may  be  aflured, 


from  Dion  and  Herodian,  that  Byzantium,  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Severos,  lay  in  ruins. 

[56]  Dion,  1.  lxxiv.  p.  1250. 

[57]  Dion  (1.  Ixxv.  p.  1264.);  only  29  fenators  are 
mentioned  by  him,  but  41  are  named  in  the  Auguf- 
tan  Hiftory,  p.  69.  among  whom  were  fix  of  the 
name  of  Pefcennius.  Herodian  (1.  iii.  p.  115.) 
fpeaks  in  general  ©f  the  cruelties  of  Severus. 

[58]  Aurelius  Victor. 

[59]  Dion.  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1272.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  67. 
Severus  celebrated  the  fecular  games  with  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  and  he  left  in  the  public 
granaries  a  provifion  of  corn  for  feven  years,  at  the 
rate  of  75,000  modii,  or  about  2500  quarters  per 
day.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  granaries  of  Severus 
were  fupplied  for  a  long  term,  but  I  am  not  lefs 
perfuaded,  that  policy  on  one  hand,  and  admiration 
on  the  other,  magnified  the  hoard  far  beyond  its 
true  contents. 

[60]  See  Spanheim's  treatife  of  ancient  medals, 
the  infcriptions,  and  our  learned  travellers  Spon 
and  Wheeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  &c.  who,  in  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Afia,  have  found  more  monuments  of 
Severus,  than  of  any  other  Roman  emperor  what- 
foever. 

[61]  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Seleucia 
and  Ctefiphon,  the  capitals  of  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchy. I  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention  this  war 
in  its  proper  place. 

[62]  Etiam  in  Britannis,  was  his  own  juft  and 
emphatic  expreffion.    Hift.  Auguft.  73. 

[63]  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  115,  Hift.  Auguil. 
p.  68. 

[64]  Upon  the  infolence  and  privileges  of  the  fol- 
diers,  the  16th  fatire,  falfely  afcribed  to  Juvenaf, 
may  be  confulted  ;  the  ftyle  and  circumftances  of  it 
would  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  compofed 
under  the  reign  of  Severus  or  that  of  his  fon. 

[65]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  73. 

[66]  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  151. 

c  2  [67]  Dion,. 
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[67]  Dion,  1.  lxxiv.  p.  1243. 

[68]  One  of  his  mod  daring  and  wanton  acts  of 
power,  was  the  caftration  of  an  hundred  free  Ro- 
mans, fome  of  them  married  men,  and  even  fathers 
of  families ;  merely  that  his  daughter,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  the  young  emperor  might  be  attended  by 
a  train  of  eunuchs  worthy  of  an  Eaftern  queen. 
Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1271. 

[69]  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1274.  Herodian,  1.  iii. 
p.  122.  129.  The  grammarian  of  Alexandria  feems, 


as  it  is  not  unufual,  much  better  acquainted  with 
this  myfterious  tranfaction,  and  more  aflured  of  the 
guilt  of  Plautianus,  than  the  Roman  fenator  venture* 
to  be. 

[70]  Appian  in  Proem. 

[71]  Dion  Caffius  feems  to  have  written  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  form  thefe  opinions  into  an  hif- 
torical  fyftem.  The  Pandects  will  lhew  how  aflidu- 
oufly  the  lawyers,  on  their  fide,  laboured  in  the 
caufe  of  prerogative. 
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[1]  rjIST.  Auguft.  p.  71.     "Omnia  fui,  et 
XT1  nihil  expedit." 

[2]  Dion  Caffius,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1284. 

[3]  About  the  year  186,  M.  de  Tillemont  is 
miferably  embarrafled  with  a  palTage  of  Dion,  in 
which  the  emprefs  Fauftina,  who  died  in  the  year 
175,  is  introduced  as  having  contributed  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Severus  and  Julia  (1.  lxxiv.  p.  124.3.).  The 
learned  compiler  forgot,  that  Dion  is  relating,  not  a 
real  fact,  but  a  dream  of  Severus;  and  dreams  are 
circumfcribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or  fpace.  Did 
M.  de  Tillemont  imagine  that  marriages  were  con- 
fummated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome  ?  Hift. 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  3?9»    Note  6. 

[4]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  65. 

[5]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  85. 

[6]  Dion  Caffius,  L  lxxvii.  p.  1304.  1.3 14. 

[7]  See  a  Diflertation  of  Menage,  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  de  Faeminis  Phi- 
lofophis. 

[8]  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1285.    Aurelius  Victor. 

[9]  Baffianus  was  his  firft  name,  as  it  had  been 
that  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  During  his 
reign  he  afiumed  the  appellation  of  Antoninus,  which 
is  employed  by  lawyers  and  ancient  hiftorians.  Af- 


•ter  his  death,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him, 
with  the  nick-names  of  Tarantus  and  Caracalla. 
The  firft  uas  borrowed  fum  a  celebrated  Gladiator, 
the  fecond  from  a  long  Gallic  gown  which  he  dif- 
tributed  to  the  people  of  Rome. 

[10]  The  elevation  of  Caracalla  is  fixed  by  the 
accurate  M.  de  Tillemont  to  the  year  198;  the  aflb- 
ciation  of  Geu,  to' the  year  zo8. 

[11]  Herodian,  L  iii.  p.  130.  The  lives  of  Ca- 
racalla and  Geta,  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

[1 2]  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1 280,  Sec.  Herodian,  1.  iii. 
p.  132,  &c. 

[13]  Offian's  Poems,  vol.i.  p.  175. 

[14]  That  the  Caracul  of  Offian  is  the  Caracalla 
of  the  Roman  hiftory,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  point 
of  Britifti  antiquity,  in  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  and 
Mr.  Whitaker  are  of  the  fame  opinion;  and  yet  the 
opinion  is  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian 
war,  the  fon  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Antoninus;  and  it  may  feem  ftrange, 
that  the  Highland  bard  mould  defcribe  him  by  a 
nick-name,  invented  four  years  afterwards,  fcarcely 
ufed  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, and  feldom  employed  by  the  moft  ancient 
hiftorians.  See  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  131 7.  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  ?g.  Aurel.  Victor,  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  ad 
ann.  214. 

[15]  Dion, 
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[ij]  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1282.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  71. 
Aurel.  Viflor. 

[16]  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1283.  Hill.  Auguft. 
p.  89. 

[17]  Dion,  p.  lxxvi.  1.  1284.  Herodian,  1.  Hi. 
p.  135. 

[18]  Mr.  Hume  is  juftly  furprifed  at  a  paflage  of 
Herodian,  (1.  iv.  p.  139.)  who,  on  this  occafion,  re- 
prefents  the  Imperial  palace,  as  equal  in  extent  to 
the  reft  of  Rome.  The  whole  region  of  the  Pala- 
tine Mount  on  which  it  was  built,  occupied,  at  moll, 
a  circumference  of  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  feet 
(See  the  Notitia  and  Viclor,  in  Nardini's  Roma 
Antica).  But  we  ihould  recoiled  that  the  opulent 
fenators  had  almoll  furrounded  the  city  with  their 
extenfive  gardens  and  fuburb  palaces,  the  greateil 
part  of  which  had  been  gradually  confifcated  by 
the  emperors.  If  Geta  refided  in  the  gardens  that 
bore  his  name  on  the  Janiculum  ;  and  if  Caracalla 
inhabited  the  gardens  of  Mecamas  on  the  Efque- 
line,  the  rival  brothers  were  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles ;  and  yet 
the  intermediate  fpace  was  filled  by  the  Imperial  gar- 
dens of  Salluft,  of  Lucullus,  of  Agrippa,  of  Domi- 
tian,  of  Caius,  &c.  all  Ikirting  round  the  city  and 
all  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  palace, 
by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Tyber  and  the  ftreets. 
But  this  explanation  of  Herodian  would  require, 
though  it  ill  deferves,  a  particular  differtation,  il- 
luftrated  by  a  map  of  ancient  Rome. 

[19]  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  139. 
[20]  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  144. 

[21]  Caracalla  confecrated,  in  the  temple  of  Se- 
rapis,  the  fword,  with  which,  as  he  boafted,  he  had 
flain  his  brother  Geta.    Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1307. 

[22]  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  147.  In  every  Roman 
camp  there  was  a  fmall  chapel  near  the  head- 
quarters, in  which  the  ftatues  of  the  tutelar  deities 
were  preferved  and  adored  ;  and  we  may  remark, 
that  the  eagles,  and  other  military  enfigns,  were  in 
the  firft  rank  of  thefe  deities :  an  excellent  inftitu- 
tion,  which  confirmed  difcipline  by  the  fanflion 
of  religion.  See  Liplius  de  Militia  Romana,  iv.  5. 
v.  2.  1 


[23J  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  148.  Dion,  1.  lxxvii. 
p.  1289. 

[24]  Geta  was  placed  amont?  the  gods.  Sit  di<vutt 
dum  non  fit  vivus,  faid  his  brother.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  91.  Some  marks  of  Geta's  confecration  are  kill 
found  upon  medals. 

[25]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1307. 

[26]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1290.  Herodian,  Mr. 
p.  150.  Dion  (p  :29s  )  fays,  that  the  comic  poets 
no  longer  durft  employ  the  name  of  Geta  in  their 
plays,  and  that  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  mentioned 
it  in  their  teftaments,  were  confifcated. 

[27]  Caracalla  had  afTumed  the  names  of  feveral 
conquered  nations ;  Pertinax  obferved,  that  the 
name  of  Geticus  (he  had  obtained  fome  advantage  of 
the  Goths  or  Gets)  would  be  a  proper  addition  to 
Parthicus,  Alemannicus,  &c.  Hill.  Augull.  p.  89. 

[28]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1291.  He  was  proba- 
bly defcended  from  Helvidius  Prifcus,  and  Thrafea 
Partus,  thofe  patriots  whofe  firm,  but  ufelefs  and 
unfeafonable,  virtue  has  been  immortalized  by 
Tacitus. 

[29]  It  is  faid,  that  Papinian  was  himfelf  a  rela- 
tion of  the  emprefs  Julia.  - 

[30]  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  ii.. 
[31]  Hift.  Augull.  p.  88; 

[32]  With  regard  to  Papinian,  fee  Heineccius's 
Hiftoria  Juris  Romani,  1.  330,  &c. 

[33]  Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from 
the  neighbourhood  cf  Rome.  Nero  made  a  more 
journey  into  Greece.  "  Et  laudatorum  Principum 
ufus  ex  aequo  quamvis  procul  agentibus.  Ssvi 
proximis  ingruunt."    Tacit.  Hill.  iv.  75. 

[34]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1:94. 

[3;]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  1.  iv. 
p.  1 58.  The  former  reprefents  it  as  a  cruel  ma  nacre, 
the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  too.    It  feems  pro- 
bable, that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  the  ty- 
rant 
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rant  by  their  railleries,  and  perhaps  by  their  tu- 
mults. 

[36]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  129^. 

[37]  Dion.l.  lxxvi.  p.  1284.  Mr.  Wotton  (Hift. 
of  Rome,  p.  330.)  fufpe&s  that  this  maxim  was  in- 
vented by  Caracalla  himfelf  and  attributed  to  his 
father. 

[38]  Dion  (1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1343.)  informs  us  that 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Caracalla  to  the  army 
amounted  annually  to  feventy  millions  of  drachmae 
(about  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds).  There  is  another  paflage  in  Dion, 
concerning  the  military  pay,  infinitely  curious ; 
were  it  not  obfcure,  imperfeft,  and  probably  cor- 
rupt. The  bell  fenfe  feems  to  be,  that  the  Prae- 
torian guards  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
drachma;  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion,  1.  lxxvii. 
p.  1307.)  Under  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  two  drachmas,  or  denarii,  per 
day,  720  a  year  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.).  Domitian, 
who  increafed  the  foldier's  pay  one  fourth,  muft 
have  raifed  the  Praetorians  to  960  drachmae  (Gro- 
novius  de  Pecunia  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  2.).  Thefe  fuc- 
ceflive  augmentations  ruined  the  empire,  for  with 
the  foldier's  pay,  their  numbers  too  were  increafed. 
We  have  feen  the  Praetorians  alone  increafed  from 
io,coo  to  50,000  men. 

[39]  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1312.  Herodian,  1.  iv. 
p.  168. 

[40]  The  fondnefs  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and 
enfigns  of  Alexander,  is  Hill  preferved  on  the  medals 
of  that  emperor.  See  Spanheim,  de  Ufa  Numif- 
matum.  Diflertat.  xii.  Herodian,  (1.  iv.  p.  154.)^ 
had  feen  very  ridiculous  piflures,  in  which  a  figure 
was  drawn,  with  one  fide  of  the  face  like  Alexan- 
der, and  the  other  like  Caracalla. 

[41]  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  169.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  94. 

[42]  Dion,  1  lxxxviii.  p.  1350.  Elagabalus  re- 
proached his  predecellor,  with  daring  to  feat  him- 
feif  on  the  throne  ;  though,  as  Praetorian  praefeft, 
he  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  fenate 
after  the  voice  of  the  cryer  had  cleared  the  houfe. 
The  perfocal  favour  of  Plautianus  and  Sejanus  had 


broke  through  the  eftablilhed  rule.  They  rofe  in- 
deed from  the  equeftrian  order;  but  they  preferved 
the  praefefture  with  the  rank  of  fenator,  and  even 
with  the  confulftiip. 

[43]  He  was  a  native  of  Caefarea,  in  Numidia, 
and  began  his  fortune  by  ferving  in  the  houfeholdof 
Plautian,  from  whofe  ruin  he  narrowly  efcaped. 
His  enemies  aflerted,  that  he  was  born  a  (lave,  and 
had  exercifed,  among  other  infamous  profefiions, 
that  of  Gladiator.  The  falhion  of  afperfing  the 
birth  and  condition  of  an  adverfary,  feems  to  have 
lafted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators,  to  the 
learned  grammarians  of  the  lad  age. 

[44]  Both  Dion  and  Herodian  fpeak  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  Macrinus,  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiality ;  but  the  author  of  his  life,  in  the  Augultan 
Hiftory,  feems  to  have  implicitly  copied  fome  of  the 
venal  writers,  employed  by  Elagabalus,  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr. 

[45]  Dion,  1.  lxxxiii.  p.  1336.  The  fenfe  of 
the  author  ii  as  clear  as  the  intention  of  the  em- 
peror, but  M.  Wotton  has  miftaken  both,  by  under- 
ftanding  the  diflinclion,  not  of  veteran  and  re- 
cruits, but  of  old  and  new  legions.  Hiftory  of 
Rome,  p.  347. 

[46]  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1330.  The  abridge- 
ment of  Xiphilin,  though  lefs  particular,  is  in  this 
place  clearer  than  the  original. 

[47]  According  to  Lampridius  (Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  135.)  Alexander  Severus  lived  twenty-nine  years, 
three  months,  and  feven  days.  As  he  was  killed 
March  19,  235,  he  was  born  December  12,  205, 
and  was  consequently  about  this  time  thirteen  years 
old,  as  his  elder  coufin  might  be  about  feventeen. 
This  computation  fuits  much  better  the  hiftory  of 
the  young  princes,  than  that  of  Herodian,  (1.  v. 
p.  181  )  who  reprefents  them  as  three  years  younger  ; 
whilft,  by  an  oppofite  error  of  chronology,  he 
lengthens  the  reign  of  Elagabalus  two  years  beyond 
its  real  duration.  For  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  fee  Dion,  L  Ixxviii.  p.  1339.  Herodian, 
1.  v.  p.  184. 

[4-']  By  a  moft  dangerous  proclamation  of  the 
pretended  Antoninus,  every  foldier  who  brought  in 

his 
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hU  officer's  head,  became  entitled  to  his  private 
eftatc,  as  well  as  to  his  military  commiffion. 

[49]  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1345.  Herodian,  1.  v. 
p.  186.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  village 
of  lmmx,  about  two  and  twenty  miles  from  An- 
tioch. 

[50]  Dion,  1,  lxxix.  p.  1350. 
[51]  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1363.    Herodian,  1.  v. 
p. 189, 

[52]  This  name  is  derived  by  the  learned  from 
two  Syriac  words,  Ela  a  God,  and  Gaial  to  form, 
the  forming,  or  plaftic  God,  a  proper,  and  even 
happy  epithet  for  the  Sun.  Wotton's  Hiitory  of 
Rome,  p.  378. 

[53]  Herodian,  l.v.  p.  190. 

[54]  He  broke  into  the  fanftuary  of  Vefta,  and 
carried  away  a  ftatue,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Palladium  ;  but  the  veftals  boafted,  that  by  a  pious 
fraud,  they  had  impofed  a  counterfeit  image  on  the 
profane  intruder.  .  Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  103. 

[55]  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1360.  Herodian,  l.v. 
p.  193.  The  fubjedts  of  the  empire  were  obliged 
to  make  liberal  prefents  to  the  new-married  couple  ; 
and  whatever  they  had  promifed  during  the  life  of 
Elagabalus,  was  carefully  exafted  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Mamaea. 

[56]  The  invention  of  anewfaucewas  liberally 
rewarded  ;  but  if  it  was  not  relilhed,  the  inventor 
was  confined  to  eat  of  nothing  elfe,  till  he  had  dif- 
covered  another  more  agreeable  to  the  Imperial  pa- 
late. Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  111. 

[57]  He  never  would  eat  fea-fiffi  except  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea;  he  then  would  diftribute  vaft 
quantities  of  the  rareft  forts,  brought  at  animmenfe 
expence,  to  the  peafants  of  the  inland  country. 
Hift  Auguft.  p.  IC9, 

[58]  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1358.  Herodian,  1.  v. 
p.  192. 

[59]  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour;  but  he 
would  have  been  fupplanted  by  one  Zoticus,  had 
he  not  contrived,  by  a  potion,  to  enervate  the 
powers  of  his  rival,  who  being  found  on  trial  un- 


equal to  his  reputation,  was  driven  with  ignominy 
from  the  palace.  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1363,  1364. 
A  dancer  was  made  prsfecl  of  the  city,  a  charioteer 
praefedl  of  the  watch,  a  barber  prxfeft  of  the  pro- 
vifions.  Thefe  three  minifters,  with  many  inferior 
officers  were  all  recommended,  enermitatemembrorum. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  105. 

[60]  Even  the  credulous  compiler  of  his  life, 
in  theAuguftan  Hiitory  (p.  1 1  i.),is  inclined  to  fuf- 
pe£t  that  his  vices  may  have  been  exaggerated. 

[61]  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1365.  Herodian,  l.v. 
p.  195 — 201.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  1:5.  The  laft  of 
the  three  hiftorians  fecms  to  have  followed  the  be.1 
authors  in  his  account  of  the  revolution, 

[62]  The  aera  of  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and 
of  the  accefllon  of  Alexander,  has  employed  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  Pagi  Tillemont,  Val- 
fecchi,  Vignoli,  and  Torre  bifhop  of  Adiia.  The 
queftion  is  moft  affuredly  intricate  ;  but  I  ftill  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dion  ;  the  truth  of  whofe 
calculations  is  undeniable,  and  the  purity  cf  whofe 
text  is  juftified  by  the  agreement  cf  Xiphilin,  Zo- 
naras,  and  Cedrenus.     Elagabalus  reigned  three 
years,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  from  his  victory 
over  Macrinus,  and  was  killed  March   10,  212. 
But  what  ftiall  we  reply  to  the  medals,  undoubtedly 
genuine,  which  reckon  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribu- 
nitian  power  ?   We  fhall  reply  with  the  learned 
Valfecchi,  that  the  ufurpation  of  Macrinus  was  an- 
nihilated, and  that  the  fon  of  Caracalla  dated  his 
reign  from  his  father's  death.    After  refolving  this 
great  difficulty,  the  fmaller  knots  of  this  queftion 
may  be  ealily  untied,  or  cut  afunder. 

[6:J  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  114.  By  this  unufual 
precipitation,  the  fenate  meant  to  confound  the 
hopes  of  Pretenders,  and  prevent  the  factions  of  the 
armies. 

[64]  Metellus  Numidicus,  the  cenfor,  acknow- 
ledged to  the  Roman  people,  in  a  public  oration, 
that  had  kind  Nature  allowed  us  to  exift  without 
the  help  of  women,  we  Ihould  be  delivered  from  a 
very  troublefome  companion ;  and  he  could  recom- 
mend matrimony,  only  as  the  facrifice  of  private 
pleafure  to  public  duty.    Aulus  Gellias,  i.  6. 

[65]  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  5.. 

[66]  Hift,. 
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[66]  Hift..  Auguft.  p.  102.  107. 

[67]  Dion,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1369.  Herodian,  I.  vi. 
p.  206.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  1 J  1.  Herodian  repre- 
sents the  Patrician  as  innocent.  The  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  on  the  authority  of  Dexippus,  condemns 
him,  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of 
Alexander.  It  is  impoflible  to  pronounce  between 
them  :  but  Dion  is  an  irreproachable  witnefs  of  the 
jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  Mamzea  toward  the  young 
emprefs,  whofe  hard  fate  Alexander  lamented,  but 
durft  not  oppofe. 

[68]  Herodian,  1.  vj.  p.  203.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  119.  The  latter  infinuates,  that  when  any  law 
was  to  be  parted,  the  council  was  affifted  by  a  num- 
ber of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  fenators,  whofe 
opinions  were  feparately  given,  and  taken  down  in 
writing. 

[69]  See  his  life  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory.  The 
undiftinguifhing  compiler  has  buried  thefe  intereft- 
ing  anecdotes  under  a  load  of  trivial  and  unmeaning 
circumftances. 

£70]  Seethe  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
[71]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  119. 

[72]  See  in  the  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  116,  117,  the 
whole  conteft  between  Alexander  and  the  fenate,  ex- 
tradled  from  the  journals  of  that  aftembly.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  fixth  of  March,  probably  of  the  year 
223,  when  the  Romans  had  enjoyed,  almoft  a  twelve- 
month, the  bleflings  of  his  reign.  Before  the  ap- 
pellation of  Antoninus  was  offered  him  as  a  title  of 
honour,  the  fenate  waited  to  fee  whether  Alexander 
would  not  afiume  id,  as  a  family  name. 

[73]  It  was  a  favourite  faying  of  the  emperor's, 
Se  milites  magis  fcrvare,  quam  feipfum  ;  quod  fa- 
lus  publica  in  his  eflet.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  130. 

[74]  Though  the  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander 
(Hift.  Auguft.  p.  132  )  mentions  the  fedition  raifed 
againft  Ulpian  by  the  foldiers,  he  conceals  the  ca- 
taftrophe,  as  it  might  difcover  a  weaknefs  in  the 
adrr.iniftraiion  of  his  hero.  From  this  defigned 
omi:T,on:  »ve  may  judge  of  the  weight  and  candour 
of  that  author. 

[7;]  For  an  account  of  Ulp'an's  fate  and  his 
own  danger,  fee  rht  nutilaced  cohclufion  of  Dion  s 
Hiiicry,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1371. 


[76]  Annotat.  Reimar.  ad  Dion  Caflius,  I.  Ixxx. 
p.  1369. 

[77]  Julius  Caefar  had  appeafed  a  fedition  with 
the  fame  word,  Quirites ;  which  thus  oppofed  to 
Soldiers,  was  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt,  and  reduced 
the  offenders  to  the  lefs  honourable  condition  of  mere 
citizens.    Tacit.  Annal.  i.  43. 

[78]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  132. 

[79]  From  the  Metelli.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  119. 
The  choice  was  judicious.  In  one  ftiort  period  of 
twelve  years,  the  Metelli  could  reckon  feven  conful- 
fhips,  and  five  triumphs.  See  Velleius  Paterculus, 
ii.  11.  and  the  Fafti. 

[80]  The  life  of  Alexander,  in  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  is  the  mere  idea  of  a  per/eft  prince,  an 
awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyropaedia.  The  account 
of  his  reign,  as  given  by  Herodian,  is  rational  and 
moderate,  confiftent  with  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
age;  and,  in  fome  of  the  moft  invidious  particulars, 
confirmed  by  the  decifive  fragments  of  Dion.  Yet 
from  a  very  paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number 
of  our  modern  writers  abufe  Herodian,  and  copy 
the  Auguftan  Hiftory.  See  Meff.  de  Tillemont  and 
Wotton.  From  the  oppofite  prejudice,  the  emperor 
Julian  (in  Casfarib.  p.  315.)  dwells  with  a  vifible 
fatisfadlion  on  the  effeminate  weaknefs  of  the  Syrian, 
and  the  ridiculous  avarice  of  his  mother. 

[81]  According  to  the  more  accurate  Dionyfius, 
the  city  itfclf  was  only  an  hundred  ftadia,  or  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  from  Rome  ;  though  fome  out-pofts 
might  be  advanced  farther  on  the  fide  of  Etruria. 
Nardini,  in  a  profefled  treatife,  has  combated  the 
popular  opinion  and  the  authority  of  two  popes,  and 
has  removed  Veii  from  Civita  Caftellana,  to  a  little 
fpot  called  Ifola,  in  the  midway  between  Rome  and 
the  lake  Bracciano. 

[82]  See  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  Livy.  In  the 
Roman  Cenfus,  property,  power  and  taxation,  were 
commenfurate  with  each  other. 

[83]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Cicero  de 
OfEciis,  ii.  22.  Plutarch,  in  P.  JEmil.  p.  275. 

[84j  See  a  fine  defciption  of  this  accumulated 
wealth  of  age:,  in  Lucan's  Pharfalia,  1.  iii.  v.  155. 
&c. 

[85]  Tacit. 
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[85]  Tacit,  in  Annal.  i.  11.  It  feems  to  have 
exifted  in  the  time  of  Appian. 

[86]  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  642. 

[87]  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  798. 

[88]  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  39.  he  feems 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  revenue  of  Gaul. 

[89]  The  Euboic,  the  Phoenician,  and  Alex- 
andrian talents,  were  double  in  weight  to  the  Attic. 
See  Hooper  of  ancient  weights  and  meafures,  p.  iv. 
c.  5.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  fame  talent  was 
carried  from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

[90]  Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  2. 

[91]  Appian  in  Punicis,  p.  84. 

[92]  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v.  Cadiz  was  built  by 
the  Phoenicians  a  little  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
before  Chrift.    See  Veil.  Patercul.  i.  2. 

[93]  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  148. 

[94]  Plin.  Hill.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  He  men- 
tions likewife  a  filver  mine  in  Dalmatia,  that  yielded 
every  day  fifty  pounds  to  the  ftate. 

[95]  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  485.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  69. 
and  iv.  30.  See  in  Tournefort  (Voyages  au  Le- 
vant, Lettre  viii.)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  a&ual 
mifery  of  Gyarus. 

[96]  Lipfius  de  magnitudine  Romana  (I.  ii.  c.  3.) 
computes  the  revenue  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  gold  crowns;  but  his  whole  book, 
though  learned  and  ingenious,  betrays  a  very  heated 
imagination. 

[97]  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  31. 

[98]  See  Pliny  (Hift.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  23.  1.  xii. 
c.  1 8.).  His  obfervations,  that  the  Indian  commo- 
dities were  fold  at  Rome  at  a  hundred  times  their 
original  price,  may  give  us  fome  notion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  cuftoms,  fince  that  original  price  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

[99]  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  cutting  diamonds. 

[100]  M.  Bouchaud,  in  his  treatife  de  I'lmpot 
chez  les  Romains,  has  tranfcribed  this  catalogue, 
Vol.  I. 


from  the  Digeft,  and  attempts  to  illuftrate  it  by  a 
very  prolix  commentary. 

[101]  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.  Two  years  after- 
wards,  the  reduftion  of  the  poor  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for  diminilhing  the 
excife  to  one  half;  but  the  relief  was  of  very  (hort 
duration. 

[102]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  Iv.  p.  794.  J.  ivj.  p> 
825.  * 

[103]  The  fum  is  only  fixed  by  conjecture. 

[104]  As  the  Roman  law  fubfifted  for  many  ages, 
the  Cognati,  or  relations  on  the  mother's  fide,  were 
not  called  to  the  fucceffion.  This  harm  inftitution 
was  gradually  undermined  by  humanity,  and  finally 
abolifhed  by  Juftinian. 

[105]  Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  37. 

[106]  See  Heineccius  in  the  Antiquit.  Juris  Ro- 
mani,  ].  ii. 

[107]  Horat.  1.  ii.  Sat.  v.  Petron.  c.  u6,  &c 
Plin.  I.  ii.  Epift.  20. 

[108]  Cicero  in  Philipp.  ii.  c.  16. 

[109]  See  his  epiftles.  Every  fuch  Will  gave  him 
an  occafion  of  difplaying  his  reverence  to  the  dead, 
and  his  jufticeto  the  living.  He  reconciled  both,  in 
his  behaviour  to  afon  who  had  been  difinherited'  by 
his  mother  (v.  1 .). 

[no]  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  50.  Efprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xii.  c.  19. 

[111]  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  the  Augurtan 
hiftory,  and  Burman.  de  Veftigal.  paffim. 

[112]  The  tributes  (properly  fo  called)  were  not 
farmed  ;  fince  the  good  princes  often  remitted  many 
millions  of  arrears. 

[113]  The  fituation  of  the  new  citizens  is  mi- 
nutely defcribed  by  Pliny  (Panegyric,  c.  37,  18, 
39.).  Trajan  publilhed  a  law  very  much  in  their 
favour. 

[114]  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1295, 

[115]  He  who  paid  ten  aurei,  the  ufual  tribute, 
was  charged  with  no  more  than  the  third  part  of 
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an  aureus,  and  proportional  pieces  of  gold  were  [n6]  See  the  lives  of  Agricola,  Vcfpafian, 

coined  by  Alexander's  order.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  127,.  Trajan,  Severus,  and  his  three  competitors;  and' 
with  the  commentary  of  Salmafius.  indeed  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  thofe  times. 
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[1]  TTHERE  had  been  no  example  of  three  fuc- 
JL  ceffive  generations  on  the  throne;  only 
three  inftances  of  fons  who  fucceeded  their  fathers. 
The  marriages  of  the  Casfars  (notwithftanding  the 
permiflion,  and  the  frequent  pradlice  of  divorces) 
were  generally  unfruitful. 

[2]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  138. 

[3]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  140.  Herodian,  1.  vi. 
p.  223.  Aurelius  Victor.  By  comparing  thefe  au- 
thors, it  ihould  feem,  that  Maximin  had  the  parti- 
cular command  of  the  Triballian  horfe,  with  the 
general  commiflion  of  difciplining  the  recruits  of  the 
whole  army.  His  Biographer  ought  to  have  marked, 
with  more  care,  his  exploits,  and  the  fuccefiive 
fteps  of  his  military  promotions. 

[4]  See  the  original  letter  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  149. 

[5]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  135.  I  have  foftened  fome 
of  the  mod  improbable  circumftances  of  this 
wretched  biographer.  From  this  ill  worded  narra- 
tion, it  fhould  feem,  that  the  prince's  buffoon  hav- 
ing accidentally  entered  the  tent,  and  awakened  the 
flumbering  monarch,  the  fear  of  puniftiment  urged 
him  to  perfuade  the  (difaffecled  foldiers  to  commit 
the  murder. 

[6]  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  223 — 227. 

[7]  Caligula,  the  eldeft  of  the  four,  was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  afcended  the 
throne;  Caracalla  was  twenty-three,  Commodus 
nineteen,  and  Nero  no  more  than  feventeen. 

[8]  It  appears  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language;  which,  from  its  univerfal  ufe  in 
converfation  and  letters,  was  an  effential  part  of 
every  liberal  education. 

[9]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  141.  Herodian,  I.  vii. 
p.  237.     The  latter  of  thefe  hiftorians  has  been 


mod  unjuftly  cenfured  for  fparing  the  vices  of 
Maximin. 

[10]  He  was  compared  to  Spartacus  and  Athenio. 

Hift.  Auguft.  p.  141. 

[11]  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  23 Zofimus,  I.  i. 
p.  15. 

[12]  In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Carthage 
This  city  was  decorated,  probably  by  the  Gordians, 
with  the  title  of  colony,  and  with  a  fine  amphithe- 
atre, which  is  flill  in  a  very  perfect  Hate.  See 
Itinerar.  Weffeling.  p.  59,  and  Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  117. 

[13]  Herodian,!.  vii.  p.  239. Hift.  Auguft. p.  153. 

[14]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  152.  The  celebrated  houfc 
of  Pompey  /'//  carinis,  was  ufurped  by  Marc  Antony, 
and  confequently  became,  after,  the  Triumvir's 
death,  a  part  of  the  Imperial  domain.  The  em- 
peror Trajan  allowed  and  even  encouraged  the 
rich  fenators  to  purchafe  thofe  magnificent  and 
ufelefs  palaces  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c  5°-) ;  and  it  may 
feem  probable,  that  on  this  occafion,  Pompey's 
houfe  came  into  the  poffeftion  of  Gordian's  great 
grandfather. 

[15]  The  Claudian,  the  Numidian,  the  Caryftian, 
and  the  Synnadian.  The  colours  of  Roman  mar- 
bles have  been  faintly  defcribed  and  imperfectly 
diftinguifhed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Ca- 
ryftian was  a  fea  green,  and  that  the  marble  of 
Synnada  was  white  mixed  with  oval  fpots  of  purple. 
See  Salmafius  ad  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  164. 

[16]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  151,  152.  He  fometimes 
gave  five  hundred  pair  of  Gladiators,  never  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  once  gave  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cap- 
padocian  horfes.  The  animals  defigned  for  hunt- 
ing. 
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ing,  were  chiefly  bears,  boars,  bulls,  flags,  elks, 
wild  afies,  &c.  Elephants  and  lions  feem  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  Imperial  magnificence. 

[17]  See  the  original  letter,  in  the  Auguflan 
Hiflory,  p.  152,  which  at  once  Ihews  Alexander's 
refpect  for  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  and  his 
efleem  for  the  proconful  appointed  by  that  aflembly. 

[18]  By  each  of  his  concubines,  the  younger 
Gordian  left  three  or  four  children.  His  literary 
productions,  though  lefs  numerous,  were  by  no 
means  contemptible. 

[19]  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  243.  Hilt.  Augufl. 
p.  144. 

[20]  Quod  tamen  patres  dum  periculofum  ex- 
iflimant ;  inermes  armato  refiflere  approbaverunt. 
Aurelius  Vidor. 

[21]  Even  the  fervants  of  the  houfe,  the  fcribes, 
&c.  were  excluded,  and  their  office  was  filled  by  the 
fenators  themfelves.  We  are  obliged  to  the  Au- 
guftine  Hiflory,  p.  159,  for  preferving  this  curious 
example  of  the  old  difcipline  of  the  commonwealth. 

[22]  This  fpirited  fpeech,  tranflated  from  the  Au- 
guflan hiftorian,  p  156,  feems  tranfcribed  by  him 
from  the  original  regiflers  of  the  fenate. 

[23]  Herodian,  L  vii.  p.  244. 

[24]  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  247.  1.  viii.  p.  277. 
Hiit.  Augufl.  p.  156 — 158. 

[25]  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  2J4.  Hilt.  Augufl. 
p.  158 —  60.  We  may  obferve,  that  one  month 
and  fix  days,  for  the  reign  of  Gordian,  is  a  jufl  cor- 
rection of  Cafaubon  and  Panvinius,  inflead  of  the 
abfurd  reading  of  one  year  and  fix  months.  See 
Commentar.  p.  193.  Zofimus  relates,  1.  i.  p.  17. 
that  the  two  Gordians  perifhed  by  a  tempefl  in  the 
midfl  of  their  navigation.  A  flrange  ignorance  of 
hiflory,  or  a  flrange  abufc  of  metaphors ! 

[26]  See  the  Auguflan  Hiflory,  p  166,  from 
the  regiflers  of  the  fenate;  the  date  is  confefTedly 
faulty,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Apcllinaiian 
games  enables  us  to  correct  it. 

[27]  He  was  defcended  from  Cornelius  Balbus, 
a  noble  Spaniard,  and  the  adopted  fen  of  The- 
ophanes  the  Greek  hillorian.  Balbus  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Rome  by  the  favour  of  Pompey,  and 


preferved  it  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  (fee  Orat. 
pro  Cornel.  Balbo).  The  friendfhip  of  Catfar, 
(to  whom  he  rendered  the  mofl  important  fecret  fer- 
vices  in  the  civil  war)  raifed  him  to  the  confulfhip 
and  the  pontificate,  honours  never  yet  pofleffed  by  a 
flranger.  The  nephew  of  this  Balbus  triumphed 
over  the  Garamantes.  See  Diclionnaire  de  Bayle  au 
mot  Balbus,  where  he  diflinguifhes  the  feveral  per- 
fons  of  that  name,  and  reclines,  with  his  ufual  ac- 
curacy, the  miflakes  of  former  writers  concerning 
them. 

[28]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  622.  But  little  depend- 
ance  is  to  be  had  on  the  authority  of  a  moderate 
Greek,  fo  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  hiflory  of  the  third 
century,  that  he  creates  feveral  imaginary  emperors, 
and  confounds  thofe  who  really  exiiled. 

[29]  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  256,  fuppofes  that  the 
fenate  was  at  firfl  convoked  in  the  Capitol,  and  is 
very  eloquent  on  the  occafion.  The  Auguflan  Hif- 
tory,  p.  116,  feems  much  more  authentic. 

[30]  In  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  249,  and  in  the  Au- 
guflan Hiflory,  we  have  three  feveral  orations  of 
Maximin  to  his  army,  on  the  rebellion  of  Africa  and 
Rome:  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  juflly  obferved, 
that  they  neither  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with 
truth.    Hifloire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  799. 

[31]  The  careleflhefs  of  the  writers  of  that  2ge 
leaves  us  in  a  Angular  perplexity.  1.  We  know 
that  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  killed  during  the 
Capitoline  games.  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  28c.  The 
authority  of  Cenforinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  18.)  en- 
ables us  to  fix  thofe  games  with  certainty  to  the 
year  2  3S,  but  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  month  or 
day.  2.  The  eletfion  of  Gordian  by  the  fenate, 
is  fist,  with  equal  certainty,  to  the  27th  of  May  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  whether  it  was  in 
the  fame  or  the  preceding  year.  Tillemont  and 
Muratori,  who  maintain  the  two  oppofite  opinions, 
bring  into  the  field  a  deful:ory  troop  of  authorities, 
conjectures,  and  probabilities.  The  one  feems  to 
draw  out,  the  other  to  contract  the  feries  of  events, 
between  thofe  periods,  more  than  can  be  well  re- 
conciled to  reafon  and  hiflory.  Yet  it  u  nccellary 
to  chufe  between  them. 

[32]  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  24.  The  pre- 
fident  de  Montelquieu  (in  his  dialogue  between 
Sylla  and  Eucrates)  cxpreiTes  the  fentimeDts  of.  the 
dictator,  in  a  fpTrked  and  even  a  fublime  manner. 

d  2  [.;?]  Muratori 
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[33]  Muratori  (Annali  d' Italia,  torn.  ii.  p.  294.) 
thinks  the  melting  of  the  fnows  fuits  better  with  the 
months  of  June  or  July,  than  with  thofe  of  February. 
The  opinion  of  a  man  who  parted  his  life  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
weight;  yet  I  obferve,  I,  That  the  long  winter,  of 
which  Muratori  takes  advantage,  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Latin  verfion,  and  not  in  the  Greek 
text  of  Herodian.  2.  That  the  viciflitude  of  funs 
and  rains,  to  which  the  foldiers  of  Maximin  were 
expofed,  (Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  277.)  denotes  the 
fpring  rather  than  the  fummer.  We  may  obferve  like- 
wife,  that  thefe  feveral  ftreams,  as  they  melted  into 
one,  compofed  the  Timavus,  fo  poetically  (in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word)  defcribed  by  Virgil.  They  are 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Aquileia.  See 
Cluver.  Italia  Antiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

[34]  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  272.  The  Celtic  deity 
was  fuppofed  to  be  Apollo,  and  received  under  that 
name  the  thanks  of  the  fenate.  A  temple  was 
likewife  built  to  Venus  the  bald,  in  honour  of  the 
women  of  Aquileia,  who  had  given  up  their  hair  to 
make  ropes  for  the  military  engines. 

[35]  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  279.  Hift.  Auguft.  p. 
146.  The  duration  of  Maximin's  reign  has  not  been 
defined  with  much  accuracy,  except  by  Eutropius, 
who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  days  (1.  ix. 
j.)  ;  we  may  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as 
the  Latin  origirjal  is  checked  by  the  Greek  ver- 
fion of  Pseanius. 

[36]  Eight  Roman  feet  and  one  third,  which 
are  equal  to  above  eight  Englifh  feet,  as  the  two  mea- 
sures are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  967  to 
toco.  See  Greaves's  difcourfeon  the  Roman  foot. 
Maximin  could  drink  in  a  day  an  amphora  (or  about 
feven  gallons  of  wine)  and  eat  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
of  meat.  He  could  move  a  loaded  waggon,  break 
a  horfe's  leg  with  his  fift,  crumble  Hones  in  his 
hand,  and  tear-up  fmall  trees  by  the  roots.  See  his 
Jife  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

[37]  See  the  congratulatory  letter  of  Claudius 
Julianus  the  conful,  to  the  two  emperors,  in  the  Au- 
guflan  Hiftory. 

[38]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  171. 

[39]  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  258. 

[40]  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  213. 


[41]  The  obfervation  had  been  made  imprudently 
enough  in  the  acclamations  of  the  fenate,  and  with 
regard  to  the  foldiers,  it  carried  the  appearance  of  a 
wanton  infult.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  170. 

[42]  Difcordiae  tacitae,  et  qua;  intelligerentur 
potius  quam  viderentur.  Hiji.  Auguft.  p.  170. 
This  well  chofen  expreflion  is  probably  ftolen  from 
fome  better  writer. 

[43]  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  287,  288. 

[44]  Quia  non  alius  erat  in  pracfenti,  is  the  ex- 
preflion of  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

[45]  Quintus  Curtius  (1.  x.  c.  9.)  pays  an  ele« 
gant  compliment  to  the  emperor  of  the  day,  for 
having,  by  his  happy  acceftion,  extinguifhed  fo 
many  fire-brands,  ftieathed  fo  many  fwords,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  a  divided  government. 
After  weighing  with  attention  every  word  of  the 
paflage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  fuits  better  with 
the  elevation  of  Gordian,  than  with  any  other 
period  of  the  Roman  Hiftory.  In  that  cafe,  it  may 
ferve  to  decide  the  age  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Thofe 
who  place  him  under  the  firft  CaTars,  argue  from  the 
purity  of  his  ftyle,  but  are  embarraffed  by  thefilence 
of  Quintilian,  in  his  accurate  lift  of  Roman  hif- 
torians. 

[46]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  161.  From  fome  hints  in 
the  two  letters,  I  fliould  expect  that  the  eunuchs 
were  not  expelled  the  palace,  without  fome  degree 
of  gentle  violence,  and  that  young  Gordian  rather 
approved  of,  than  confented  to,  their  difgr3ce. 

[47]  Duxit  uxorem  filiam  Mifithti,  quern  causa 
eloquentiae  dignum  parentela  fua  putavit;  et  pras- 
feftum  ftatim  fecit ;  poft  quod,  non  puerile  jam  et 
contemptibile  videbatur  imperium. 

[48]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  162.  Aurelius  Viftor. 
Porphyrius  in  Vit.  Plotin.  ap.  Fabricium  Biblioth. 
Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  36.  The  philofopher  Plotinus  accom- 
panied the  army,  prompted  by  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  by  the  hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India. 

[49]  About  twenty  miles  from  the  little  town  of 
Circefium,  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  empires. 

[5c]  The  infcription  (which  contained  a  very 
Angular  pun)  was  erafed  by  the  order  of  Licinius, 
who  claimed  fome  degree  of  relationlhip  to  Philip 

(Hift, 
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(Hift-  Auguft.  p.  ifr;.);  but  the  tumulus  or  mound 
of  earth  w  hich  formed  the  fepulchre,  (till  fubfifted  in 
the  time  of  Julian.  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  5. 

[51]  Aurelius  Viclor.  Eutrop.  ix.  2.  Orofius, 
vii.  20.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiii.  5.  Zofimus, 
\.  i.  p.  19.  Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  Boftra,  was 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

[52]  Can  the  ep:thet  of  Arijlocracy  be  applied, 
with  any  propriety,  to  the  government  of  Algiers  ? 
Every  military  government  floats  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  abfolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy. 

[53]  The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in 
Egypt,  would  have  afforded  M.  de  Montefquieu  (fee 
Considerations  fur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  16.)  ajufter  and  more  noble  parallel. 

[54]  The  Auguflan  Hiftory  (p.  163,  164)  can- 
not, in  this  inftance,  be  reconciled  with  itfelf  or  with 
probability.  How  could  Philip  condemn  his  pre- 
deceffor,  and  yet  confecrate  his  memory  ?  How 
could  he  order  his  public  execution,  and  yet,  in 
his  letters  to  the  fenate,  exculpate  himfelf  from  the 
guilt  of  his  death?  Philip,  though  an  ambitious 
ufurper,  was  by-  no  means  a  mad  tyrant.  Some 
chronological  difficulties  have  likewife  been  dif- 


covered  by  the  nice  eyes  of  Tillemcnt  and  Muratori, 
in  this  fuppofedafTociation  of  Philip  to  the  empire. 

[55]  The  account  of  the  Jaft  fuppofed  celebra- 
tion, though  in  an  enlightened  period  of  hiilory, 
was  fo  very  doubtful  and  obfcure,  that  the  alterna- 
tive feems  not  doubtful.  When  the  popifh  jubilees, 
the  copy  of  the  fecular  games,  were  invented  by 
Boniface  VIII.  the  crafty  pope  pretended,  that  he 
only  revived  an  ancient  inftitution.  See  M.  le 
Chais  Lettres  fur  les  Jubiles. 

[56]  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten 
years.  Varro  and  Livy  adopted  the  former  opinion, 
but  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Sybil  confecrated 
the  latter  (Cenforinus  de  Die  Natal,  c  17.).  The 
emperors  Claudius  and  Philip,  however,  did  not 
treat  the  oracle  with  implicit  refpefl. 

[57]  The  idea  of  the  fecular  games  is  beft  under- 
stood from  the  poem  of  Horace,  and  the  defcription 
of  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  167,  &c. 

[58]  The  received  calculation  of  Varro,  affigns 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  an  asra  that  correfponds 
with  the  754th  year  before  Chrift.  But  fo  little  is 
the  chronology  of  Rome  to  be  depended  on,  in  the 
more  early  ages,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  brought 
the  fame  event  as  low  as  the  year  627. 
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[0  A  ^  ancient  chronologift  quoted  by  Velleius 
Jl\.  Paterculus  (1.  i.  c.  6.)  obferves,  that  the 
AlTyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Mace- 
donians, reigned  over  Afia  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  the  acceffion  of 
Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans. 
As  the  latter  of  thefe  great  events  happened  189 
years  before  Chrill,  the  former  may  be  placed  2184 
years  before  the  fame  a?ra  The  Aftronomical  ob- 
servations, found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander,  went 
fifty  years  higher. 

[2I  In  the  five  hundred  and  thirty- eighth  year  of 
the  a?ra  of  Seleucus.  See  Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  63, 
This  great  event  (fuch  is  the  careleflhefs  of  the  Ori- 
entals) is  placed  by  Eutychius,  as  high  as  the  tenth 
year  of  Commodus,.  and  by  Mofes  of  Chorene,  as 
low  as  the  reign  of  Philip.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
has  to  fervilely  copied  (xxiii.  6.)  his  ancient  ma- 


terials, which  are  indeed  very  good,  that  he  de- 
fcribes  the  family  of  the  Arfacides,  as  fiill  feated 
on  the  Perfian  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

[3]  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec;  the  foldier's, 
Safian  :  from  the  former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  Babegan  ;  from  the  latter  all  his  defend- 
ants have  been  llyled  Sajfanides. 

[4]  D'Herbelot.  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  Ardjbir. 

[5]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  Ixxx.  Herodian,  L  vi.  p.  207. 
AbuJpharagius  Dynaft.  p.  80. 

[6]  See  Mofes  Chorenenfis,  I.  ii.  c.  65 — 71. 

[7]  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Per- 
fian legends  and  their  own  conjectures  into  a  very 
agreeable  ftory,  reprefent  Zoroaiter  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  Hyltafpes.    But  it  ij-fufficient 

to 
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to  obferve,  that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  almoft 
in  the  age  of  Darius,  agree  in  placing  the  asra  of  Zo- 
roafter many  hundred,  or  even  thoufand,  years  be- 
fore their  own  time.  The  judicious  criticifm  of  Mr. 
Moyle  perceived,  and  maintained  againft  his  uncle 
"Dr.  Prideaux,  the  antiquity  of  the  Perfian  prophet. 
See  his  work,  vol.  ii. 

[8]  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Zend. 
The  language  of  the  commentary,  the  Pehlvi,  though 
much  more  modern>  has  ceafed  many  ages  ago  to  be 
a  living  tongue.  This  fact  alone  (if  it  was  received 
as  authentic)  fufficiently  warrants  the  antiquity  of 
thofe  writings,  which  M.  d'Anquetil  has-  brought 
into  Europe,  and  tranflated  into  French. 

[9]  Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Pcrfarum,  c.  21. 

[10]  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from 
the  Zendavefta  of  M.  d'Anquetil,  and  the  Sadder, 
fubjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatife.  It  mulr,  however, 
be  ccnfelTed,  that  the  ftudied  obfcurity  of  a  prophet, 
the  figurative  ftyle  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  deceitful  me- 
dium of  a  French  or  Latin  verfion,  may  have  be- 
trayed us  into  error  and  herefy,  in  this  abridgment 
of  Perfian  theology. 

[11]  The  modern  Perfees  (and  in  fome  degree  the 
Sadder)  exalt  Ormufd  into  the  firft  and  omnipotent 
caufe,  whilft  they  degrade  Ahriman  into  an  inferior 
but  rebellious  fpirit.  Their  defire  of  pleafing  the 
Mahometans  may  have  contributed  to  refine  their 
theological  fyftem. 

[12]  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  131.  Eut  Dr.  Prideaux 
thinks,  with  reafon,  that  the  ufe  of  temples  was 
afterwards  permitted  in  the  Magian  religion. 

[13]  Hyde  de  Relig.  Perf.  c.  8.  Notwithftand- 
jng  all  their  diflinfrions  and  proteftations,  which 
feem  fincere  enough,  their  tyrants,  the  Mahometans, 
have  conftantly  ltigmatifed  them,  as  idolatrous  wor- 
Ihippers  of  the  fire. 

[14]  See  the  Sadder,  the  fmalleft  part  of  which 
confifts  of  moral  precepts.  The  ceremonies  en- 
joined are  infinite  and  trifling.  Fifteen  genuflex- 
ions, prayers,  &c.  were  required  wherever  the  de- 
vout Perfian  cut  his  nails  or  made  water  ;  or  as  often 
as  he  put  on  the  facred  girdle.  Sadder.  Art.  14. 
50.  60. 

[15]  Zendavefla,  torn.  i.  p.  224,  and  Precis  du 
Syfteme  de  Zoroaflre,  torn.  iii. 


[16]  Hyde  de  Religione  Perfarum,  c.  19. 

[17]  Id.  c.  2S.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideaux  affect 
to  apply  to  the  Magian,  the  terms  confecrated  to  the 
Chriftian  hierarchy. 

[18]  Ammian.  Mnrcellin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs 
us  (as  far  as  we  may  credit  him)  of  two  curious  par- 
ticulars ;  1.  that  the  Magi  derived  fome  of  their 
mcft  fecret  doctrines  from  the  Indian  Brachmans ; 
and,  2.  that  they  were  a  tribe  or  family,  as  well  as 
order. 

[19]  The  divine  inftitution  of  tythes  exhibits  a 
fingular  inllance  of  conformity  between  the  law  of 
Zoroafter  and  that  of  Mofafi  Thofe  who  cannot 
oiherwife  account  for  it,  mr.y  fuppofe,  if  they  pleafe, 
that  the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  inferted  fo  ufeful  an 
interpolation  into  the  writings  of  their  prophet. 

[20]  Sadder,  Art.  8. 

[21]  Plato  in  Alcibiad. 

[22]  Pliny  (Hill.  Natur.  1  xxx.  c.  1.)  obferves, 
that  magic  held  mankind  by  the  triple  chain  of  re- 
ligion, of  phyfic,  and  of  aftronomy. 

[23]  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  134. 

[24]  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Re- 
ligion, fagacioully  remarks,  that  the  moll  refined 
and  philofophic  feels  are  conftantly  the  mod  in- 
tolerant. 

[25]  Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  10.  Xerxes,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Magi,  deftroyed  the  temples  of  Greece. 

[26]  Hyde  de  Rel.  Perfar.  c.  2:.  24.  D'Her- 
belot  Biblioti.eque  Orientale  Zerdujht.  Life  of 
Zoroafter  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Zendavefta. 

[27]  Compare  Mofes  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  74. 
with  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  6.  Hereafter  I 
fhall  make  ufe  of  thefe  paflages; 

[28]  Rabbi  Abraham  in  the  Tarikh  Schickard, 
p.  108,  109. 

[29]  Bafnage  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  I.  viii.  c.  3. 
Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Manes,  who  fuffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  may  be  deemed  a  Aiagian,  as  well  as  a 
Chriftian  heretic. 

[30]  Hyde  de  Religione  Perfar.  c.  21. 

[31]  Thefe 
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[31]  Thefc  colonies  were  extremely  numerous. 
Seleucus  Nicator  founded  thirty-nine  cities,  all 
named  from  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  relations  (fee 
Appian  in  Syriac,  p.  124.)-  The  aera  of  Seleucus 
(ftili  in  ufe  among  the  Eaftcrn  Chriftians)  appears  as 
late  as  the  year  508,  of  Chrift  196,  on  the  medals 
of  the  Greek  cities  within  the  Parthian  empire. 
See  Moyle's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  &c.  and  M. 
Freret,  Mem.  del'Academie,  torn.  xix. 

[32]  The  modern  Perfians  diflinguiih  that  period 
as  the  dynafly  of  the  kings  of  the  nations.  See 
Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  vi.  25, 

[33]  Eutychius  (torn.  i.  p.- 367.  371.  375.)  re- 
lates the  fiege  of  theifland  of  Mefenein  the  Tigris, 
with  fome  circumftances  not  unlike  the  Itcry  of 
Nifus  anJ  icylla. 

[34]  Agathias,  ii.  164.  The  princes  of  Se- 
geftan  defended  their  independence  for  many  years; 
As  romances  generally  tranfport  to  an  ancient  pe- 
riod the  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impof- 
fible,  that  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Ruftan  prince  of 
Segeftan  may  have  been  grafted  on  this  realhiftory. 

[35]  Chardin,'  torn  iii.  c.  1,  2,  3. 
[36]  Dion,  1.  xxviii.  p.  1335. 

[37]  For  the  precife  fituation  of  Babylon,  Se- 
leucia,  Ctefiphon,  Modain,  and  Bagdad,  cities  often 
confounded  with  each  other  ;.  fee  an  excellent  Geo- 
graphical Traft  of  M.  Danville,  in  Mem.  de  l'Aca- 
demie,  torn.  xxx. 

[3R]  Tacit.  Ar.nal.  xi.  42.  Flin.  Hift.  Nat. 
vi.  26. 

[39]  This  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  1.  xvi. 
P-  742- 

[40]  That  mod  curious  traveller  Bernier  (fee  Hift. 
de  Voyages,  torn,  x  )  who  followed  the  camp  of 
Aurengzebe  from  Dchli  to  Cafhmir,  defcribes  with 
great  accuracy  the  immenfe  moving  city.  The 
guard  of  cavalry  confilled  of  ly.ooo  men,-  that  of 
infantry  of  io,oco.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp 
contained  150,000  horfes,  mules  and  elephants; 
50,000  camels,  50,000  oxen,  and  between  300,000 
and  400,000  perfons.  Almoft  all  Dehli  followed  the 
court,  whofe  magnificence  fupported  its  induftry. 

[41]  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1178.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  38. 
Eutrop.  viii.  10.    Eufeb.  in  Chronic.  Quadratus 
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(quoted  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory)  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate the  Romans,  by  alleging,  that  the  citizens' 
of  SeLucia  had  firft  violated  their  faith. 

[42]  Dion,   1.  Ixxv.  p.  1263.    Herodian,  1.  iii. 
p.  120.    Hift.  Auguft  p.  70. 

[43]  The  polifhed  citizens  of  Anticch,  called 
thofe  of  Edeffa,  mixed  barbarians.  It  was,  however, 
fome  praife,  that  of  the  three  dialedls  of  the  Syriac, 
the  pureft  and  nioft  elegant  (the  Aramaean)  was 
fpoke  at  Edefla.  This  remark  M.  Bayer  (Hift. 
Edeft*.  p.  5.)  has  borrowed  from  George  of  Mala- 
tia  a  Syrian  Writer. 

[44]  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1248,  1249,  1250.  M.  Bayer 
has  neglecled  to  ufe  this  moft  important  paflage. 

[45]  This  kingdom,  from  Ofrhoes,  who  gave  a 
new  name  to  the  country,  to  the  laft  Abgarus,  had 
lafted  353  years.  See  the  learned  work  of  M~. 
Bayer,  Hiftoria  Ofrhoena  et  Edeffena. 

[46]  Xenophon,  in  the  preface  to  the  Cyropacdia, 
gives  a  clear  and  magnificent  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  empire  of  Cyrus.  Herodotus  (1.  iii.  c.  79,  &c.) 
enters  into  a  curious  and  particular  defcription  of 
the  twenty  great  Satrapies  into  which  the  Pcrfiarj 
empire  was  divided  by  Darius  Hyftafpes. 

[47]  Herodian,  vi.  209.  2iz, 

[48]  There  were  two  hundred  fcythed  chariots 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  the  hoft  of  Darius.  Ia 
the  vaft  army  of  Tigranes,  which  was  vanquiihed  by 
Lucullus,  feventeen  thoufand  horfe  only  were  com- 
pletely armed.  Antiochus  brought  fifty  fjar  ele- 
phants into  the  field  againft  the  Romans  :  by  his 
frequent  wars  and  negociations  with  the  princes  of 
India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  fifty  of 
thofe  great  animals ;  but  it  may  be  queftioned, 
whether  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  Hindoltan 
ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  feven  hundred 
elephants. 

[49]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  133. 

[50]  M.  de  Tillemont  has  already  obferved,  that 
Herodian's  geography  is  fomewhat  confufed. 

[51]  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  71.) 
illuftrates  this  invafion  of  Media,  by  alerting,  that 
Chofroes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxerxes, 
and  purfued  him  to  the  confines  of  India.  The 
4  exploits 
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exploits  of  Chofroes  have  been  magnified  ;  and  he 
afted  as  a  dependent  ally  to  the  Romans. 

[52]  For  the  account  of  this  war,  fee  Herodian* 
l.vi.  p.  209.  212.  The  old  abbreviators  and  modern 
compilers  have  blindly  followed  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory. 

[53]  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  180,  verf.  Pocock. 
The  great  Chofroes  Noufhirwan  fent  the  Code  of 
Artaxerxes  to  all  his  Satraps,  as  the  invariable  rule 
of  their  conduct. 

[54]  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  au 
mot  Ardjbir.  We  may  obferve,  that  after  an 
ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval  of 
darknefs,  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia  begin  to 


aflume  an  air  of  truth  with  the  dynafty  of  the  Saf- 
fanides. 

[55]  Herodian,  l.vi.  p.  214.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  I.  xxiii.  c.  6.  Some  differences  may  be 
obferved  between  the  two  hiftorians,  the  natural 
efFe&s  of  the  changes  produced  by  a  century  and 
a  half. 

[56]  The  Perfians  are  ftill  the  moll  Ikilful  horfe- 
men,  and  their  horfes  the  fineft,  in  the  Eaft. 

[57]  From  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Herodian, 
Ammianus,  Chardin,  &c.  I  have  extracted  fuch 
probable  accounts  of  the  Perfian  nobility,  as  feem 
cither  common  to  every  age,  or  particular  to  that  of 
the  Saflanides, 
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r,]  *T^HE  modern  philofophers  of  Sweden  feem 
X  agreed  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
gradually  fink  in  a  regular  proportion,  which  they 
have  ventured  to  eftimate  at  half  an  inch  every 
year.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  the  flat  country  of 
Scandinavia  muft  have  been  covered  by  the  fea ; 
while  the  high  lands  rofe  above  the  waters,  as  fo 
many  iflands  of  various  fcrms  and  dimenfions. 
Such  indeed  is  the  notion  given  us  by  Mela,  Pliny, 
and  Tacitus,  of  the  vaft  countries  round  the  Baltic. 
See  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee,  torn,  xl  and  xlv, 
a  large  abftracl  of  Dafin's  Hiftory  of  Sweden,  com- 
posed in  the  Swedifli  language. 

[2]  In  particular,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Abbe  du  Bos, 
andM.  Pelloutier,  Hill  des  Celtes,  torn  i. 

[3]  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v.  p.  34^.  Edit.  Weflel. 
Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  221.  Jornandes,  c.  55.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  wine,  when  brought 
to  table,  was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps, 
frujla<vini.  Ovid.  Epift.  ex  Ponto,  1.  iv.  7.  9.  IO. 
Virgil  Georgic.  1.  iii.  35^-  The  fail  is  confirmed 
by  a  foldier  and  a  philofopher,  who  had  experienced 
the  intenfe  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophon,  Ana- 
baiis,  1.  vii.  p.  560.  Edit.  Hutchinfon. 
1 


[4]  Buffon  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  ygl 
116. 

[5]  Caefar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  23,  &c.  The 
moft  inquifitive  of  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of 
its  utmoft  limits,  although  fome  of  them  had  tra- 
velled in  it  more  than  fixty  days  journey. 

[6]  Cluverius  (Germania  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  47.) 
inveftigates  the  fmall  and  fcattered  remains  of  the 
Hercynian  Wood. 

[7]  Charlevoix  Hiftoire  du  Canada. 

[8]  Olaus  Rudbeck  aflerts  that  the  Swedifh  wo- 
men often  bear  ten  or  twelve  children,  and  not  un- 
commonly twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  the  authority  of 
Rudbeck  is  much  to  be  fufpecled. 

[9]  In  hos  artus,  in  haec  corpora,  qua;  miramur, 
excrefcunt.  Tacit.  Germania,  3.  20.  Cluver. 
1.  i.  c.  14. 

[10]  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  The  Cimbri,  byway 
of  amufement,  often  Aid  down  mountains  of  fnow 
on  their  broad  ftiields. 

[11]  The 
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[u]  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  climates,  and 
their  excellent  difcipline  were  in  a  great  meafure 
preferved  in  health  and  vigour.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  can  live  and 
multiply  in  every  country  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  The  hog  feems  to  approach  the  neareft  to 
our  fpecies  in  that  privilege. 

[12]  Tacit.  German,  c.  3.  The  emigration  of  the 
Gauls  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Danube,  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  on  Greece  and  Alia.  Tacitus  could  dif- 
cover  only  one  inconfiderable  tribe  that  retained  any 
traces  of  a  Gallic  origin. 

[13]  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  (Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, p.  13,  14.)  the  giant  Partholanus,  who  was 
the  fon  of  Seara,  the  fon  of  Efra,  the  fon  of  Sru, 
the  fon  of  Framant,  the  fon  of  Fathaclan,  the  fon 
of  Magog,  the  fon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  Munfter,  the  14th  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  feventy-eight.  Though  he  fucceeded 
in  his  great  enterprife,  the  loofe  behaviour  of  his 
wife  rendered  his  domeftic  life  very  unhappy,  and 
provoked  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  killed— 
her  favourite  greyhound.  This,  as  the  learned 
hiftorian  very  properly  obferves,  was  the  firji  in- 
flance  of  female  falfehood  and  infidelity  ever  known 
in  Ireland. 

[14]  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars  by 
Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan. 

[15]  His  work,  entitled  Atlantica,  is  uncommonly 
fcarce.  Bayle  has  given  two  moll  curious  extracts 
from  ir.  Republique  des  Lettres  Janvier  et  Fevrier, 
1685. 

[16]  Tacit.  Germ.  ii.  19.  Literarum  fecreta  viri 
pariter  ac  fceminae  ignorant.  We  may  reft  con. 
tented  with  this  decifive  authority,  without  entering 
into  the  obfcure  difputes  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Runic  characters..  The  learned  Celfius,  a 
Swede,  a  fcholar,  and  a  philofopher,  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  were  nothing-  more  than  the  Roman 
letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  llraight  lines  for 
the  eafe  of  engraving.  See  Pelloutier,  Hiftoire 
des  Celts,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Diftionaire  Diplomatique, 
torn.  i.  p.  223.  We  may  add,  that  the  oldeft  Ru- 
nic infcriptions  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  the  moft  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the 
Runic  characters,  is  Venantius  Fortunatus,  (Carm. 
vii.  18.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fixth 
century. 

Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  Runa  tajjellis. 
Vol.  I. 


[17]  Recherches  Philofophique3  fur  les  Ameri- 
cans, torn.  iii.  p.  228.  The  author  of  that  very 
curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  a  German 
by  birth. 

[18]  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  cri- 
ticifed  by  the  accurate  Cluveriu;. 

[19]  See  Caefar,  and  the  learned  Mr.  Whitaker 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i. 

[20]  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

[21]  When  the  Germans  commanded  the  Ubii  of 
Cologne  to  caft  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  with  their 
new  freedom  to  refume  their  ancient  manners,  they 
infilled  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  walis  of 
the  colony.  *'  Poftulamus  a  vobis,  muros  coloniae, 
"  munimenta  fervitii  detrahatis ;  etiam  fera  ani- 
"  malia,  fi  claufa  teneas,  virtutis  oblivifcuntur." 
Tacit.  Hill.  iv.  64. 

[22]  The  draggling  villages  of  Silefia  are  feveral 
miles  in  length.    See  Cluver.  1.  i.  c.  13. 

[23]  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus 
a  few  more  regular  ftrudlures  were  erefled  near  the 
Rhine  and  Danube.    Herodian,  X.  vii.  p.  234. 

[24]  Tacit.  Germ.  17. 

[25]  Tacit.  Germ.  5. 

[26]  Caefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  21. 

[27]  Tacit.  Germ.  26.  Cifar,  vi.  22. 

[28]  Tacit.  Germ.  6. 

[29]  It  is  faid  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
without  the  ufe  of  either  money  or  iron,  had  made 
a  very  great  progrefs  in  the  arts.  Thofe  arts,  and 
the  monuments  they  produced,  have  been  ftrangely 
magnified.  See  Recherches  fur  les  Americains, 
torn.  ii.  p.  153,  Sec. 

[30]  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

[31]  Id.  22,  23. 

[32]  Id.  24.  The  Germans  might  borrow  the 
arts  of  play  from  the  Romans,  but  the  f*&m  is 
wonderfully  inherent  to  the  human  fpecies. 

[33]  Tacit.  Germ.  14. 

[34]  Plutarch,  in  Camillo.    T.  Liv.  v.  3;. 

[35]  Dubos.  Hift.  dc  la  Monarchic  Francoife, 
torn.  i.  p.  193. 

e  [36]  The 
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[36]  The  Helvetian  ration  which  iffued  from 
the  country  called  Switzerland,  contained,  of  every 
age  and  fex,  368,000  perfons  (Cxfar  de  Bell.  Gall, 
i.  29.).  At  prefent,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  (a  fmall  diftritt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  Lake,  much  more  diftinguiftied  for  polite- 
nefs  than  for  induftry)  amounts  to  1 1 2, ^91.  See 
an  excellent  Trad  ofM.  Muret,in  the  Memoires  de 
la  Societe  de  Berne. 

[37]  Paul  Diaconus,  c.  1,  2,  3.  Machiavel, 
Davila,  and  the  reft  of  Paul's  followers,  reprefent 
thefe  emigrations  too  much  as  tegular  and  con- 
certed meafures. 

[38]  Sir  William  Temple  and  Montefquieu  have 
indulged,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  ufual  livelinefs  of 
their  fancy. 

[39]  Machiavel  Hift.  di  Firenze,  I.  i.  Mariana 
Hift.  HifpanJ.  v.  c,  u 

[40]  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  Hume's  Political 
Eflays. 

[41]  Tacit.  Germ.  44,  45.  Frenfliemius  (who 
dedicated  his  fupplement  to  Livy,  to  Chriftina  of 
Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  be  very  angry  with  the 
Roman  who  exprefled  fo  very  little  reverence  for 
Northern  queens. 

[42]  May  we  not  fufpect  that  fu perdition  was 
the  parent  of  defpotifm  ?  The  defendants  of  Odin 
(whofe  race  was  not  extinct  till  the  year  1060)  are 
faid  to  have  reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thoufand 
years.  The  temple  of  Upfal  was  the  ancient  feat  of 
religion  and  empire.  In  the  year  1153  I  find  a 
Angular  law,  prohibiting  the  ufe  and  pofleffion  of 
arms  to  any  except  the  king's  guards.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  it  was  coloured  by  the  pretence  of 
reviving  an  old  inftitution  ?  See  Dalin's  Hiftory  of 
Sweden  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee,  tern.  xl. 
and  xlv. 

[43]  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  43. 

[44]  Id.  c.  11,  12,  13,  &c. 

[45]  Grotius  changes  an  expreffion  of  Tacitus, 
pertraftantur  into pratrafiantur.  The  correction  is 
equally  juft  and  ingenious. 

[46]  Even  in  cur  ancient  parliament,,  the  barons 
often  carried  a  queftion,  not  fo  much  by  the 


number  of  votes  as  by  that  of  their  armed  fol- 
lowers. 

[47]  CsfardeBell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 

[4S]  Minuunt  controverfias,  is  a  very  happy  ex- 
preffion of  Casfar's. 

[49]  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  fu* 
munt.    Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

[50]  Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  38. 

[51]  Caefar,  vi.  22.    Tacit.  Germ.  26. 

[52]  Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

[53]  H-  >3»  H- 

(  [54]  Efprit  desLoir,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.    The  bril- 
liant imagination  of  Montefquieu  is  corrected,  how- 
ever, by  the  dry  cold  reafon  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably 
Obferv  ations  fur  l'Hiftoire  de    France,   torn.  i. 
p.  356. 

[55]  Gaudentmuneribus,  fed  nec  data  imputant, 
nec  acceptis  obligantur.    Tacit.  Germ.  c.  21. 

[56]  The  adulterefs  was  whipped  through  the 
village.  Neither  wealth  nor  beauty  could  infpixe 
companion,  or  procure  her  a  fecond  hufband,  18,  19. 

[57]  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  re- 
fearch  of  places  the  moll  favourable  to  love.  Above 
all  he  confiders  the  theatre  as  the  beft  adapted  to 
coileft  the  beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  melt  them  into 
tendernefs  and  fenfuality. 

[58]  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  61.  65. 

[59]  Tiie  marriage  prefent  was  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
horfes,  and  arms.  See  Germ.  c.  18.  Tacitus  is 
fomewhat  too  florid  on  the  fubjeft. 

[60]  The  change  of  txigere  into  exugere  is  a  moft 
excellent  correction. 

[61]  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Plutarch  in  Mario. 
Before  the  wives  of  the  Teutones  deftroyed  them- 
felves  and  their  children,  they  had  offered  to  fur- 
render,  on  condition  that  they  mould  be  received  as 
the  flaves  of  the  veftal  virgins. 

[62]  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and 
Cluverius  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages,  on 
this  obfeure  fubjecl.    The  former  difcovers  in  Ger- 
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many  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter 
is  pofitive,  that,  under  the  emblems  of  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  the  fire,  his  pious  ancellors  worfhipped 
the  Trinity  in  unity. 

[63]  The  facred  wood,  defcribed  with  fuch  fub- 
lime  horror  by  Lucan,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marfeilles ;  but  there  were  many  of  the  fame  kind  in 
Germany. 

[64]  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  7. 

[65]  Id.  c.  40. 

[66]  See  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  note  10. 

[67]  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Thefe  ftandards  were 
only  the  heads  of  wild  beads. 

[68]  See  an  inftance  of  this  cuftom,  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  57. 

[69]  Caefar,  Diodorus,  and  Lucan,  feem  to  afcribe 
this  dodtrine  to  the  Gauls,  but  M.  Pelloutier 
(Hiftoire  desCeltes,  1.  iii.  c.  18.)  labours  to  reduce 
their  expreffions  to  a  more  orthodox  fenfe. 

[70]  Concerning  this  grofs  but  alluring  doctrine 
of  the  Edda,  fee  Fable  xx  in  the  curious  verfion 
of  that  book,  publifhed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark. 

[71]  See  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  3.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  v. 
Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  197.  The  cJaffica-1  reader  may 
remember  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the  Phasacian 
court,  and  the  ardour  infufed  by  Tyrtarus  into  the 
fainting  Spartans.  Yet  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  were  the  fame 
people.  Much  learned  trifling  might  be  fpared,  if 
our  antiquarians  would  condefcend  to  reflect,  that 
fimilar  manners  will  naturally  be  produced  by  fimi- 
lar  fituations. 

[72]  Miflilia  fpargunt,  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  6.  Either 
that  Hiftorian  ufed  a  vague  expreflion,  or  he  meant 
that  they  were  thrown  at  random. 

[73]  It  was  their  principal  diftinttion  from  the 
Sarmatians,  who  generally  fought  on  horfeback. 

[74]  The  relation  of  this  enterprife  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  elo- 


quence than  peffpicuity.  Sir  Henry  Saville  has 
obferved  feveral  inaccuracies. 

[75]  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  13.  Like  them  he  had  loft 
an  eye. 

[76]  It  was  contained  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  old  Rhine,  as  they  fubftfted  before  the  face 
of  the  country  was  changed  by  art  and  nature.  See 
Oliver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  ii.  c.  30.  37. 

[77]  Ca?far  de  Bell.  Gall.  J.  vi.  23. 

[78]  They  are  mentioned  however  in  the  ivth 
and  vth  centuries  by  Nazarius,  Ammianus,  Clau- 
dian,  &c.  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See  Cluver.  Germ. 
Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

[79]  Urgentibus  is  the  common  reading,  but  good 
fenfe  j  Lipfius,  and  fome  MSS.  declare  for  Vcrgen- 
tibus. 

[80]  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  33.  The  pious  Abbs 
de  la  Bleterie  is  very  angry  with  Tacitus,  talks  of 
the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
&c.  &c. 

[81]  Many  traces  of  this  policy  may  be  difcover- 
ed  in  Tacitus  and  Dion ;  and  many  more  may 
be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

[82]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  31.  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
1.  xxxi.  c.  5.  Aurel.  Victor.  The  emperor  Marcus 
was  reduced  to  fell  the  rich  furniture  of  the  palace, 
and  to  inlift  flaves  and  robbers. 

[83]  The  Marcomanni,  a  colony,  who,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  occupied  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, had  once  erected  a  great  and  formidable 
monarchy  under  their  king  Maroboduus.  See 
Strabo,  1.  vii.  Veil.  Pat.  n.  10;.  Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  63. 

[84]  Mr.  Wotton  (Hiftory  of  Rome,  p.  166.) 
increafes  the  prohibition  to  ten  times  the  diftance. 
His  reafoning  is  fpecious  but  not  conclufive.  Five 
miles  were  fufheient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

[85]  Dion,  1.  lxxi  and  lxxii. 

[86]  See  an  excellent  differtation  on  the  origin 
and  migrations  of  nations,   in  the  Memoirei  de 
e  2  l'Academie 
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l'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p.  48 — 71. 
It  is  feldom  that  the  antiquarian  and  the  philofo- 
pher  are  fo  happily  blended. 


[87]  Should  we  fufpedt  that  Athens  contained 
only  21, coo  citizens,  and  Sparta  no  more  than 
39, 000  ?  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the  number 
of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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[0  nPHE  expreflion  ufed  by   Zofimus  and 
X    Zonaras  may  fignify  that  Marinus  .com- 
manded a  century,  a  cohort,  or  a  legion. 

[2]  His  birth  at  Bubalia,  a  little  village  in  Pan- 
lionia  (Eutrop.  ix.  Victor,  in  Csfarib.  etEpitomJ 
feems  to  contradict,  unlefs  it  was  merely  accidental, 
his  fuppofed  defcent  from  the  Decii.  Six  hundred 
years  had  bellowed  nobility  on  the  Decii ;  but  at 
the  commencement  of  that  period,  they  were  only 
Plebeians  of  merit,  and  among  the  firft  who  lhared 
the  confulfhip  with  the  haughty  Patricians.  Ple- 
beian Deciorum  anima?,  &c.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii. 
254.  See  the  fpirited  fpeech  of  Decius  in  Livy,  x. 
9,  10. 

[3]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  20.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  624. 
Edit.  Louvre. 

[4]  Seethe  prefaces  of  Calfiodoriis  and  Jornan- 
des :  it  is  furprifmg  that  the  latter  mould  be  omitted 
in  the  excellent  edition  publilhed  by  Grotius,  of 
the  Gothic  writers. 

[5]  On  the  authority  of  Ablavius,  Jornandes 
quotes  fome  old  Gothic  chronicles  in  verfe.  De 
Reb.  Geticis,  c.  4.  , 

[6]  jornandes,  c.  3. 

[7]  See  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotius  fome  large 
extracts  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  and  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus.  The  former  wrote  in  the  year  1077,  the 
latter  flourifhed  about  the  year  1200. 

[8]  Voltaire,  Hiltoire  de  Charles  XII.  1.  Hi. 
When  the  Auftrians  defired  the  aid  of  the  court  of 
Rome  againft  Guftavus  Adolphus,  they  always 
reprefented  that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  fuccelTor 
of  Alaric  Harte's  Hillory  of  Guftavus,  vol.  ii. 
p. 123. 


[9]  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Prolegome- 
nis,  p.  104.  The  temple  of  Upfal  was  deftroyed  by 
Ingo  king  of  Sweden,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  1075,  and  about  fourfcore  years  afterwards  a 
Chriftian  Cathedral  was  erected  on  its  ruins.  See 
Dalin's  Hillory  of  Sweden  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rai- 
fonnee. 

[10]  Mallet,  Introduction  a  l'Hiftoire  du  Dan- 
nemarc. 

[11]  Mallet,  c.  iv.  p.  55,  has  collected  from 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,  the  velliges  of  fuch  a  city  and  people. 

[12]  This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  which, 
by  deducing  the  enmity  of  the  Goths  and  Romans 
from  fo  memorable  a  caufe,  might  fupply  the  noble 
ground-work  of  .an  Epic  Poem,  cannot  fafely  be 
received  as  authentic  hillory.  According  to  the 
obvious  fenfe  of  the  Edda,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  moll  Ikilful  critics,  As-gard,  inftead  of  de- 
noting a  real  city  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the 
fictitious  appellation  of  the  myftic  abode  of  the 
gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia;  from  whence 
the  prophet  was  fuppofed  to  defcend,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations, 
who  were  already  feated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Sweden. 

[13]  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  44. 

[14]  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  62.  If  we  could  yield  a 
firm  alTent  to  the  navigations  of  Pytheas  of  Mar- 
feilles,  we  mult  allow  that  the  Goths  had  palled 
the  Baltic  at  leall  three  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 

[1  j]  Ptolemy,  J.  ii. 

[16]  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the 
arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights.    The  conquelt  and 

converfion, 
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converfion  of  Pruffia  were  completed  by  thofe  ad- 
venturers in  the  xiiith  century. 

[17]  Pliny  (Hilt.  Natur.  iv.  14.),  and  Procopius 
(in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  I.)  agree  in  this  opinion. 
They  lived  in  diftant  ages,  and  poffeffed  different 
means  of  investigating  the  truth. 

[18]  The  Ojiro  and  Fiji,  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
Goths  obtained  thofe  denominations  from  their 
original  feats  in  Scandinavia.  In  all  their  future 
marches  and  fettlements  they  prefened,  with  their 
names,  the  fame  relative  fituation.  When  they 
fir  ft  departed  from  Sweden,  the  infant  colony  was 
contained  in  three  veffels.  The  third  being  a 
heavy  failor  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which 
afterwards  fwelled  into  a  nation,  received  from 
that  circumltance  the  appellation  of  Gepidaj  or 
Loiterers.    Jornandes,  c.  17. 

[19]  See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patricius  in  the 

Excerpta  Legationum,   and  with  regard  to  its 

probable  date,  fee  Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empe- 
reurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  346. 

[20]  Omnium  harum  gentium  infigne,  rotunda 
fcuta,  breves  gladii,  et  erga  reges  obfequium. 
Tacit.  Germania,  c.  43.  The  Goths  probably 
acquired  their  iron  by  the  commerce  of  amber. 

[21]  Jornandes,  c.  13,  14. 

[22]  The  Heruli,  and  the  Uregundi  or  Bur- 
gundi,  are  particularly  mentioned.  See  Mafcou's 
Hillory  of  the  Germans,  1.  v.  A  paffage  in  the 
Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  28,  feems  to  allude  to  this 
great  emigration.  The  Marcomannic  war  was 
partly  occafioned  by  the  preflure  of  barbarous 
tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  more  northern 
barbarians. 

[23]  Danville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  and  the 
third  part  of  his  incomparable  map  of  Europe. 

[24]  Tacit.  Germania,  c  46. 

[25]  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  43. 

[26]  The  Venedi,  the  Slaw,  and  the  Antes,  were 
the  three  great  tribes  of  the  fame  people.  Jor- 
nandes, c.  24. 

,  [27]  Tacitus  moft  affuredly  deferves  that  title, 
and  even  his  cautious  fufpenfe  is  a  proof  of  his 
diligent  inquiries. 


[28]  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  p.  593. 
Mr.  Bell  (vol.  ii.  p.  579.)  traverftd  the  Ukraine  in 
his  journey  from  Peter.'r-urgh  to  Conftantinople. 
The  modern  face  of  the  country  is  a  juft  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  ancient,  fince,  in  the  hands  of  the 
CofTacks,  it  £lill  remains  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

[29]  In  the  fixteenth  chapter  of  Jornandes,  in- 
flead  of fecundo  Msfiam,  we  may  venture  to  fub- 
flitute  fecundam,  the  fecond  Masfia,  of  which  Mar- 
cianopolis  was  certainly  the  capital  (fee  Hierocles 
de  Provinciis,  and  Weffeling  ad  locum,  p.  636. 
Itinera).  It  is  furprifing  how  this  palpable  error 
of  the  fcribe  could  efcape  the  judicious  correction 
of  Grotius. 

[30]  The  place  is  ftill  called  Nicop.  The  little 
ftream,  on  whofe  banks  it  flood,  falls  into  the  Da- 
nube. Danville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i. 
P-  3°7- 

[31]  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbibus,  p.  74.?. 
Weffeling  Icinerar.  p.  136.  Zonaras,  by  an  odd 
iriiftake,  afcribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopolis  to 
the  immediate  predecefibr  of  Decius. 

[32]  Ammian.  xxxi.  5. 

[33]  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  29. 

[34]  Viftoria  Carpica  on  fome  medals  of  Decius 
innnuate  thefe  advantages. 

[35]  Claudius  (who  afterwards  reigned  with  fo 
much  glory)  was  polled  in  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae 
with  200  Dardanians,  100  heavy  and  !6o  light 
horfe,  60  Cretan  archers,  and  1000  well  armed 
recruits.  See  an  original  letter  from  the  emperor 
to  his  officer  in  the  Auguftan  Hifiory,  p.  200. 

[36]  Jornandes,  c.  )6 — 18.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  22. 
In  the  general  account  of  this  war,  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  the  oppofite  prejudices  of  the  Gothic  and  the 
Grecian  writer.    In  careleffnefs  alone  they  are  alike. 

[37]  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  viii.  He  illuftrates  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  the  cenforfhip  with  his  ufual  ingenuity,  and  with 
uncommon  precifion. 

[38]  Vefpafian  and  Titus  were  the  laft  cenfors 
(Pliny  Hifl.  Natur.  vii.  49.  Cenforinus  de  Die 
Natali).  The  modelly  of  Trajan  refufed  an  honour 
which  he  deferved,  and  his  example  became  a  law  to 
the  Antonines.   See  Pliny's  Panegvric,  c.  45  and  I  c. 

[39]  Yet 
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[39]  Yet  in  fpite  of  this  exemption  Pompey  ap- 
peared before  that  tribunal,  during  his  confulfhip. 
The  occafion  indeed  was  equally  fingular  and  ho- 
nourable.   Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  630. 

[40]  See  the  original  fpeech  in  the  Auguftan 
Hift.  p.  173,  174. 

[41]  This  tranfaction  might  deceive  Zonaras, 
who  fuppofes  that  Valerian  was  actually  declared 
the  colleague  of  Decius,  1.  xii.  p.  625. 

[42]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  174.  The  emperor's  re- 
ply is  omitted. 

[43J  Such  as  the  attempts  of  Auguftus  towards  a 
reformation  of  manners.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  24. 

[44]  Tillemont.  Hifloire  des  Fmpereurs,  torn, 
iii.  p.  598.  As  Zofimus  and  fome  of  his  followers 
miftake  the  Danube  for  the  Tanais,  they  place 
the  field  of  battle  in  the  plains  of  Scythia. 

[4^]  Aurelius  Victor  allows  two  diftinct  actions 
for  the  deaths  of  the  two  Decii;  but  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  account  of  Jornandes. 

[46]  I  have  ventured  to  copy  from  Tacitus 
(  Annal.  i.  64.)  the  picture  of  a  fimilar  engagement 
between  a  Roman  army  and  a  German  tribe. 

[47]  Jornandes,  c.  18.  Zofimus,  Li.  p.  22.  Zo- 
naras, 1.  xii.  p.  627.    Aurelius  Victor. 

[48]  The  Decii  were  killed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  fince  the  new 
princes  took  pofteflion  of  the  confullhip  on  the  en- 
fuing  calends  of  January. 

[49]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  223,  gives  them  a  very 
honourable  place  among  the  fmall  number  of  good 
emperors  who  reigned' between  Auguftus  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

[50]  Haec  ubi  Patres  comperere  de- 

cernunt.    Victor  in  Casfaribus. 

[51]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  62?. 

[5  2]  A  Sella,  a  Toga,  and  a  golden  Patera  of  five 
pounds  weight,  were  accepted  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude by  the  wealthy  king  of  Egypt  (Livy,  xxvii.  4.) 
Quina  Millia  JEris,  a  weight  of  copper  in  value 
about  eighteen  pounds  fterling,  was  the  ufual  pre- 
fent  made  to  foreign  ambalTadors  (Livy,  xxxi.  9.). 
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[$3]  See  the  firmnefs  of  a  Roman  general  fo  late 
as  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  the  Excerpta 
Legationum,  p.  25.  Edit.  Louvre. 

[54]  For  the  plague  fee  Jornandes,  c.  19,  and 
Victor  in  Caefaribus. 

[cc]  Thefe  improbable  accufations  are  alleged 
by  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  23,  24. 

[56]  Jornandes,  c.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at 
leaft  obferved  the  peace  which  his  victorious  coun- 
trymen had  fworn  to  Gallus. 

[57]  Zofimus,!.  i.  p.  25,  26. 

[58]  Victor  in  Caefaribus. 

[59]  Zonaras,  t.  xii.  p.  6^8. 

[to]  Banduri  Numifmata,  p.  94. 

[61]  Eutropius,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  fays  tertio  menfe. 
Eufebius  omits  this  emperor. 

[62]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  28.  Eutropius  and  Victor 
flation  Valerian's  army  in  Rhastia. 

[63]  He  was  about  feventy  at  the  time  of  hit 
acceflion,  or,  as  it  is  more  probable,  of  his  death. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  173.  Tillemont  Hift.  des  Era- 
pereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  893,  note  1. 

[64]  Inimicus  Tyrannorum.  Hift.  Auguft.  p. 
173.  In  the  glorious  ftruggle  of  the  fenate  againll 
Maximin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  fpirited  part. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  156. 

[6c]  According  to  the  diftinflion  of  Victor,  he 
feems  to  have  received  the  title  of  Imperator  from 
the  army,  and  that  of  Auguftus  from  the  fenate. 

[65]  From  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tille- 
mont (torn.  iii.  p.  710.)  very  juftly  infers,  that 
Gallienus  was  aflbciated  to  the  empire  about  the 
month  of  Auguft  of  the  year  253. 

[67]  Various  fyftems  have  been  formed  to  ex- 
plain a  difficult  paflage  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
1.  ii.  c.  9. 

[68]  The  geographer  of  Ravenna,  i.  11.  by 
mentioning  Mauringania  on  the  confines  of  Den- 
mark, as  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Franks,  gave  birth 
to  an  ingenious  fyftem  of  Leibnitz. 

[69]  See 
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[69]  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  I.  Hi.  c.  20. 
M.  Freret,  in  the  Memoircs  de  l'Academie  des 
Infcriptions,  torn,  xviii. 

[70]  Moft  probably  under  the  reign  of  Gordian, 
from  an  accidental  circumftance  fully  canvafled  by 
Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  710.  1181. 

[71]  Plin.  Hid.  Natur.  xvi.  1.  The  panegy- 
rifts  frequently  allude  to  the  moraffes  of  the  Franks. 

[72]  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  30.  37. 

[73}  In  a  fubfequent  period,  mcft  of  thofe  old 
names  are  occafionally  mentioned.  See  fome  vef- 
tiges  of  them  in  Cluver.  Gerrr.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 

[74]  Simler  de  Republica  Helvet.  cum  notis 
Fufelin. 

[-5]  Zofimus,  1.  r.  p.  27- 

[76]  M.  de  Brequigny  (in  the  Memoires  de 
rAcademie,  torn,  xxx.)'  has  given  us  a  very  curious 
life  of  Pofthumus.  A  feries  of  the  Auguftan  Hiftory 
from  Medals  and  Infcriptions  has  been  more  than 
cnce  planned,  and  is  ftill  much  wanted. 

[77]  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  33.  Inftead  of  Pane 
dirtpto,  both  the  fenfe  and  the  expreflion  require 
deieto,  though  indeed,  for  different  reafons,  it  is 
alike  difficult  to  correct  the  text  of  the  beft,  and  of 
the  worft,  writers. 

£78]  In  the  time  of  Aufonius  (the  end  of  the 
fourth  century)  Ilerda  or  Lerida  was  in  a  very 
ruinous  Mate,  (Aufon.  Epift.  xxv.  58.)  which  pro- 
bably was  the  confequence  of  this  invalion. 

[79]  Valerius  is  therefore  miftaken  in  fuppofing 
that  the  Franks  had  invaded  Spain  by  fea. 

[80]  Aurel.  Victor.    Eutrop.  ix.  6. 

[81]  Tacit.  Germania,  38. 

[82]  Cluver.  German.  Antiq,  iii.  25. 

[83]  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germanis,  fic  Suevorum 
ingenui  a  fervis  feparantur.    A  proud  feparation  ! 

[84.]  Caefar  in  Bello  Gallico,  iv.  7. 

[85]  Victor  in  Caracal.    Dion  Caflius,  lxvii.  p. 


[86]  This  etymology  (far  different  from  thofe 
which  amufe  the  fancy  of  the  learned)  is  preferved 
by  Afinius  Quadratus,  an  original  hillorian,  quoted 
by  Agathias,  i.  c.  5. 

[87]  The  Suevi  engaged  Cefar  in  this  manner, 
and  the  manoeuvre  deferved  the  approbation  of  the 
conqueror  (in  Bello  Gallico,  i.  4?.). 

[88]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  215,  216.  Dexippus  in  the 
Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  8.  Hieronym.  Chron. 
Orofius,  vii.  22. 

[89]  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  34. 

[90]  Aurel.  Victor  in  Gallieno  et  Probo.  H\s 
complaints  breathe  an  uncommon  fpirit  of  freedom. 

[91]  Zonaras,  Ji  xii.  p.  631. 

[92]  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  King,  of  the 
Marcomanni,  the  other,  of  the  Germans. 

[93]  See  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn, 
iii.  p.  398,  &c. 

[94]  See  the  lives  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and 
Probus,  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

[95]  It  is  about  half  a  league  in  breadth.  Gene- 
alogical Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  p,  $9-*. 

[96]  M.  de  Peyffonel,  who  had  been  French 
conful  at  Caffa,  in  his  Obfervations  fur  les  Peuples 
Barbares,  qui  ont  habite  les  bords  du  Danube. 

[97]  Euripides  in  Iphigenia  in  Taurid. 

[98]  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  3C9.  The  firft  kings  cr 
Bofphorus  were  the  allies  of  Athens. 

[99]  Appian  in  Mithridat. 

[100]  It  was  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Agrippa. 
Orofius,  vi.  21.  Eutropius,  vii.  9.  The  Romans 
once  advanced  within  three  days  march  of  the. 
Tanah.    Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  17. 

[101]  See  the  Toxarisof  Lucian,  if  we  credit  the 
fincerity  and  the  virtues  of  the  Scythian,  who  re- 
lates a  great  war  of  his  nation  againft  the  kings  of 
Bofphorus. 

[102]  Zofimus,  fa  i.  p.  28. 

[103]  Strabo,  f.  xi.  Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  47.  They 
were  called  Ccmara. 

Q104]  Sea: 
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[1047  See  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  Euxine 
navigation,  in  the  xvith  letter  of  Tournefort. 

[J05]  Arrian  places  the  frontier  garrifon  at 
Diofcurias,  or  Sebaftopolis,  forty-four  miles  to  the 
eaftof  Pityus.  The  garrifon  of  Phafis  confified  in 
his  time  of  only  four  hundred  foot.  See  the  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine. 

[106]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  3c. 

[107]  Arrian  (in  Periplo  Maris  Euxin.  p.  130.) 
calls  the  diftance  z6io  ftadia. 

[108]  Xenophon.  Anabafis,  1.  iv.  p.  34.8.  Edit. 
Hutchinfon. 

[109]  Arrian,  p.  129.  The  general  obfervation 
Tournefort's. 

[110]  See  an  epiftle  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
biftiop  of  Neo-Ca;farea,  quoted  by  Mafcou,  v.  37. 

[111]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  32,  33. 

£112]  Inner.  Hierofolym.  p.  572.  WeJTeling. 

[113]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  32,  33. 

£114]  He  befieged  the  place  with  400  gallies, 
1 50, coo  foot,  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  See  Plu- 
tarch in  Lucul.  Appian  in  Mithridat.  Cicero  pro 
Lege  Manilia,  c.  8. 

[115]  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  573. 

[116]  Pocock's  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  1.  ii. 

c.  23,  24. 

.  --rjAiv  r>a-  ii$  Li  sssii  wi*  si-.w        e  jph*. 
[117}  Zofimus,  L  i.  p.  33- 

[118]  Syncellus  tells  an  unintelligible  ftory  of 
Prince  Odenatbus,  who  defeated  the  Goths,  and  who 
was  killed  by  Prince  Odenatbus. 

[119]  Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  45.  He 
failed  with  the  Turks  from  Constantinople  to 
Caffa. 

[120]  Syncellus  (p.  382.)  fpeaks  of  this  expedi- 
tion as  undertaken  by  the  Heruli. 

[121]  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  49,-. 

[122]  Plin.  Hilt.  Natur.  iii.  7. 

[123]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  18.1,  Viclor*  c.  33. 
Orofius,  vii-  42.     Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  35.  Zor.a- 


ras,  1.  xii.  635.  Syncellus,  p.  382.  It  is  not  with- 
out fome  attention,  that  we  can  explain  and  conci- 
liate their  imperfedt  hints.  We  can  Hill  difcover 
fome  traces  of  the  partiality  of  Dexippus,  in  the  re- 
lation of  his  own  and  his  countrymen's  exploits. , 

[124]  Syncellus,  p.  382.  This  body  of  Heruli 
was  for  a  long  time  faithful  and  famous. 

[125]  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  Danube, 
thought  with  propriety  and  afted  withfpirit.  His  col- 
league was  jealous  of  his  fame.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  1 8 1. 

[126]  Jornandes,  c.  20. 

[127]  Zofimus,  and  the  Greeks  (as  the  author  of 
the  Philopatris)  give  the  name  of  Scythians  to  thofe 
whom  Jornandes,  and  the  Latin  writers,  conftantly 
reprefent  as  Goths. 

[128]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  178.    Jornandes,  c.  20. 

[129]  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  640.  Vitruvjus,  I.  i.  c.  1. 
prsfat.  L  vii.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  61.  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  xxxvi.  14. 

[130]  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  840  Roman 
palms,  each  palm  is  a  very  little  ftiort  of  nine  Eng- 
lifh  inches.  See  Greaves's  Mifcellanies,  vol.  i- 
p.  233  ;  On  the  Roman  foot. 

[131]  The  policy  however  of  fhe  Romans  in- 
duced them  to  abridge  the  extent  of  the  fan&uary  or 
afylum,  which  by  fucceflive  privileges  had  fpread 
itfelf  two  ftadia  round  the  temple.  Strabo,  1.  xiv. 
p.  641.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60,  &c. 

[132]  They  offered  no  facrifices  to  the  Grecian 
gods.    See  Epiftol.  Gregor.  Thaumat. 

[133]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  635.  Such  an  anecdote 
was  perfectly  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  Montaigne.  He 
makes  ufe  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Eflay  on  Pedantry, 
1.  i.  c.  24. 

[134]  Mofes  Chorenenfis,  I.  ii.  c.  71.  73,  74. 
Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628.  The  authentic  relation  of 
the  Armenian  hiftorian  ferves  to  rectify  the  confufed 
account  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  talks  of  the 
children  of  Tiridates,  who  at  that  time  was  himfelf 
an  infant. 

[13;]  Hift.  Augu.!t.:  p.  191.  As  Macrianus  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Lhrilti^ns,'  they  charged  him  with 
being  a  magician. 

1  ['36]  Zofimus 
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[136]  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  33. 

[137]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  174. 

[138]  Victor  in  Cafar.    Eutropius,  ix.  7. 

[139]  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  3?.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
630.    Peter  Patricius  in  the  Excerpta  Legat.  p.  29. 

[140]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  185.  The  reign  of  Cy- 
riades  appears  in  that  collection  prior  to  the  death 
of  Valerian  ;  but  I  have  preferred  a  probable  feries 
of  events  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  moll  in- 
accurate writer. 

[141]  The  fack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  fome 
hiltorians,  is  afligned,  by  the  decifive  teftimony  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
xxiii.  5. 

[142]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  35. 

[143]  John  Malala,  torn.  i.  p.  391.  He  cor- 
rupts this  probable  event  by  fome  fabulous  circum- 
ftances. 

[144]  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  630.  Deep  vallies  were 
filled  up  with'the  (lain.  Crowds  of  prifoners  were 
driven  to  water  like  beafts,  and  many  perifhed  for 
want  of  food. 

[145]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  75,  aflerts,  that  Sapor, 
had  he  not  preferred  fpoil  to  conqueft,  might  have 
remained  mafter  of  Alia. 

[146]  Peter  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  29. 

[147]  Syrorum  Agreftium  manu.  Sextus  Rufus, 
c.  23.  Rufus,  Victor,  the  Auguftan  Hiftory  (p.  192.), 
and  feveral  infcriptions  agree  in  making  Odenathus 
a  citizen  of  Palmyra. 

[148]  He  pofTefled  fo  powerful  an  intereft  among 
the  wandering  tribes,  that  Procopius  (Bell.  Perfic. 
I.  ii.  c.  5.)  and  John  Malala  (torn.  i.  p.  391.)  ftyle 
him  Prince  of  the  Saracens. 

[149]  Peter  Patricius,  p.  25. 

[150]  The  Pagan  writers  lament,  the  Chriftian 
iofult,  the  misfortunes  of  Valerian.  Their  various 
teftimonies  are  accurately  collected  by  Tillemont, 
torn.  iii.  p.  7^9i  &c.  So  liitle  has  been  preferved 
of  Eaftern  hiftory  before  Mahomet,  that  the  mo- 
dern Perfians  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  victory  of 
Vol.  T. 


Sapor,  an  event  fo  glorious  to  their  nation.  Sre- 
Bibliothcque  Orientate. 

[151]  One  of  thefe  epiftles  is  from  Artavafdes, 
king  of  Armenia  :  fince  Armenia  was  then  a  pro- 
vince to  Perfia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  the 
epiftle,  muft  be  fictitious. 

[152]  See  his  life  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

[153]  There  is  ftill  extant  a  very  pretty  Epitha- 
lamium,  compofed  by  Gallienus,  for  the  nuptials  of 
his  nephews. 

Ite  ait,  O  Juvenes,  pariter  fudate  medullis 
Omnibus,  inter  vos ;  non  murmura  veftra  columbj, 
Brachia  non  Hederae,  non  vincant  ofcnla  Conch*. 

[154]  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a 
ruined  city  of  Campania,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
realizing  Plato's  Republic.  See  the  Life  of  Ploti- 
nus, by  Porphyry,  in  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Grace. 
1.  iv. 

[155]  This  Angular  character  has,  I  believe,  been 
fairly  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  reign  of  his  imme- 
diate fucceflbr  was  (hort  and  bufy;  and  the  hifto- 
rians  who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family 
of  Conftantine,  could  not  have  the  moft  remote 
intereft  to  mifreprefent  the  character  of  Gallienus. 

[156]  Pollio  exprefles  the  moft  minute  anxiety 
to  complete  the  number. 

[157]  The  place  of  his  reign  is  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful ;  but  there  -was  a  tyrant  in  Pontus,  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  feat  of  all  the  others. 

[158]  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 163,  reckons  them 
fomewhat  differently. 

[159]  See  the  fpeech  of  Marius,  in  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  p.  197.  The  accidental  identity  of  tames 
was  the  only  circumftance  that  could  tempt  Pollio 
to  imitate  Sallaft. 

[160]  Vos  O  Pompilius  fanguis  !  is  Horace's  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Pifos.  See  Art.  Poet.  v.  292,  with 
Dacier's  and  Sanadon's  notes. 

[161]  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  48.  Hift.  i.  ij.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  paflages  we  may  venture  to  change 
paterna  into  mattrna.  In  every  generation  from 
Augullus  to  Alexander  Severus,  one  or  more  Pifos 
appear  as  confuls.  A  Pifo  was  detmed  worthy  of 
f  the 
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the  throne  by  Auguftus  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  13.). 
A  fecond  headed  a  formidable  confpiracy  againft 
Nero ;  and  a  third  was  adopted,  and  declared 
Ciefar  by  Galba. 

[162]  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  19,-.  The  fenate,  in  a 
moment  of  enthufiafm,  feems  to  have  prefumed  on 
the  approbation  of  Gallienus. 

£163]  Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  196. 

[164]  The  aflbciation  of  the  brave  Palmyrenian 
was  the  mod  popular  ad  of  the  whole  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus, Hift.  Auguft.  p.  180, 

[165]  Gallienus  had  given  the  titles  of  Crefar  and 
Auguftus  to  his  fon  Saloninus,  flain  at  Cologn  by 
the  ufurper  Pofthumus.  A  fecond  fon  of  Gallienus 
fucceeded  to  the  name  and  rank  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Valerian,  the  brother  of  Gallienus,  was  alfo 
alfociated  to  the  empire,  feveral  other  brothers, 
fitters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  emperor,  formed 
a  very  numerous  royal  family.  See  Tillemont, 
torn.  iii.  and  M.  de  Breguigny  in  the  Memoires  de 
l'Academie,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  262. 

[166]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  188. 

£167]  Regillianus  had  fome  bands  of  Roxolani 
m  his  fervice.  Pofthumus  a  body  of  Franks.  It 
was  perhaps  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries  that  the 
latter  introduced  themfelves  into  Spain. 

[16S]  The  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  177,  calls  it 
fertile  bellum.    See  Diodor.  SicuL  1.  xxxiv. 

[169]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  v.  10.  , 

[170]  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  590.  Edit. 
Wefleling. 


[171]  See  a  very  curious  letter  of  Hadrian  in  the 
Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  245. 

[172]  Such  as  the  facrilegious  murder  of  a  di- 
vine cat.    See  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  i. 

[173]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  195.  This  long  and  ter- 
rible fedition  was  firft  occafioned  by  a  difpute  be- 
tween a  foldier  and  a  townfman  about  a  pair  of 
Ihoes. 

[174]  Dionyfius  apud  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef. 
vol.  vii.  p.  21.    Ammian.  xxii.  16. 

[175]  Scaliger  Animadver.  ad  Eufeb.  Chron. 
p.  258.  Three  di/Tertations  of  M.  Bonamy,  in  the 
Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  ix. 

[176]  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  569. 

[177]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  197. 

[178]  See  Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
137,  upon  the  limits  of  Ifauria. 

[179]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  177. 

[180]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  177.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  24. 
Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  623.  Eufeb.  Chronicon.  Victor 
in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Ca:far.  Eutropius,  ix.  5. 
Orofius,  vii.  21. 

[181]  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  vii.  21.  The  fafl  is 
taken  from  the  Letters  of  Dionyfius,  who,  in  the 
time  of  thofe  trouble?,  was  bilhop  of  Alexandria. 

[182]  In  a  great  number  ofparifhes  iicooper- 
fons  were  found  between  fourteen  and  eighty; 
5365  between  forty  and  feventy.  See  Buffon, 
Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  590. 
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[1]  pONS  Jurec/i,  thirteen  miles  from  Ber- 
gamo, and  thirty-two  from  Milan.  See 
Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  24^  Near  this 
place,  in  the  year  1703,  the  obftinate  battle  of 
Caffano  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Au- 


flrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Foiard  who  was  prefent  gives  a  very  diftincl  idea  of 
the  ground.  See  Polybe  de  Foiard,  torn.  iii.  p. 
223—248. 

[z]  On 
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[2]  On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  fee  Trebellius 
Pollio  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  181.  Zolimus,  I.  i. 
p.  37.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  634.  Eutropiuf,  ix.  11. 
Aurelius  Vidor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Cafar.  I 
have  compared  and  blended  them  all,  but  have 
chiefly  followed  Aurelius  Vidor,  who  feems  to  have 
had  the  beft  memoirs. 

[3]  Some  fuppofed  him  oddly  enough  to  be  a 
baftard  of  the  younger  Gordian.  Others  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  province  of  Dardania,  to  deduce  his 
origin  from  Dardanus,  and  the  ancient  kings  of 
Troy. 

[4]  Ncicria,  a  periodical  and  official  difpatch 
which  the  Emperors  received  from  the  frumentarii 
or  agents  difperfed  through  the  provinces.  Of  thefe 
we  may  fpeak  hereafter. 

[5]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  20S.  Gallienus  defcribes  the 
plate,  veflments,  &c.  like  a  man,  who  loved  and 
underflocd  thofe  fplendid  trifles. 

[6]  Julian  (Orat.  3.  p.  6.)  affirms  that  Claudius 
acquired  the  empire  in  a  juft  and  even  holy  manner. 
But  we  may  diftruft  the  partiality  of  a  kinfman. 

[7]  Hift-  Auguft.  p.  203.  There  are  fome  trifling 
tlifferences  concerning  the  circumftances  of  the  laft 
defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus. 

[8]  Aurelius  Vidor  in  Gallien.  The  people 
loudly  prayed  for  the  damnation  of  Gallienus.  The 
fenate  decreed  that  his  relations  and  fervants  fhould 
be  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  Gemonian 
flairs.  An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his 
eyes  torn  out  whilft  under  examination. 

[9]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  137. 

[16]  Zonaras  on  this  occafion  mentions  Pofthu* 
mus ;  but  the  regifters  of  the  fenate  (Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  203.)  prove  that  Tetricus  was  already  emperor 
of  the  weftern  provinces. 

[11]  The  Auguftan  Hiftory  mentions  thefmaller, 
Zonaras  the  larger,  number;  the  lively  fancy  of 
Montefquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the  latter. 

[12]  Trebell.  Pollio  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  204. 

[13]  Hift.  Auguft.  in  Claud.  Aurelian,  et  Prob. 
Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  38 — 42.    Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638. 


Aurel.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Vidor  Junior  in  Csfar, 
Eutrop.  ix.  11.  Eufeb.  in  Chron. 

[14]  According  to  Zonaras  (1.  xii.  p.  638.), 
Claudius,  before  his  death,  invefted  him  with  the 
purple  ;  but  this  fingular  fad  is  ra:her  conrradided 
than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

[ij]  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  the 
orations  of  Mamertinus,  Eumenius,  and  Julian. 
See  likewife  the  Czfars  of  Julian,  p.  313.  In  Julian 
it  was  not  adulation,  but  fuperftition  and  vanity. 

[16]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  42.  Pollio  (Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  207.)  allows  him  virtues,  and  fays,  that  like  Per- 
tinax  he  was  killed  by  the  licentious  foldiers. 
According  to  Dexippus  he  died  of  a  difeafe. 

[17]  Theoclius  (as  quoted  in  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  p.  21 1.)  affirms,  that  in  one  day  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  forty-eight  Sarmatians,  and  in 
feveral  fubfequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  fol- 
diers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude  longs,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  milk,  milk,  mille  occidit. 

[18]  Acholius  (ap.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  213.)  de- 
fcribes the  ceremony  of  the  adoption,  as  it  was  per- 
formed at  Byzantium,  in  the  preience  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  great  Officers. 

[19]  Hift.  Auguft  p.  211.  This  laconic  epiftle 
is  truly  the  work  of  a  foldier ;  it  abounds  with 
military  phrafes  and  words,  fome  of  which  can- 
not be  underftood  without  difficulty.  Ferra- 
menta  famiata  is  well  explained  by  Salmafius.  Tbe 
former  of  the  words  means  all  weapons  of  offence, 
and  is  contrafted  with  Arma,  defenfive  armour. 
The  latter  figniries  keen  and  well  iharpened. 

[20]  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

[21]  Dexippus  (ap.  Excerpta  Legat.  p.  f  ?.)  re- 
lates the  whole  tranfadion  under  the  name  of  Van- 
dals. Aurelian  married  one  of  the  Gothic  ladies 
to  his  general  Bonofus,  who  was  able  to  drink  with 
the  Goths  and  difcover  their  fecrets.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  247. 

[22]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  ! 5.  Sextus 
Rufus,  c.  9.  Ladantius  de  mortibus  Perfecu- 
torum,  c.  9. 

f  2  f23J  The 
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[2}]  The  Walachians  ftill  preferve  many  traces 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  have  boafted  in  every 
age  of  their  Roman  defcent.  They  are  furrounded 
by,  but  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  See  a 
Memoire  of  M.  Danville  on  ancient  Dacia,  in  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  torn.  xxx. 

[24]  See  the  firft  chapter  of  Jornandes.  The 
Vandals  however  (c.  22.)  maintained  a  lhort  in- 
dependence between  the  rivers  Marifia  and  Criflia 
(Maros  and  Keres)  which  fell  into  the  Teifs. 

[25]  Dexippus,  p.  7 — 12.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  43. 
Vopifcus  in  Aurelian  in  Hill.  Auguft.  However 
thefe  hiftoiians  differ  in  names  ( Alemanni,  Juthungi, 
and  Marcomanni)  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the 
fame  people,  and  the  fame  war,  but  it  requires  fome 
care  to  conciliate  and  explain  them. 

[26]  Cantoclarus,  with  his  ufual  accuracy, 
chufes  to  tranilate  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  his 
verfion  is  equally  repugnant  to  fenfe  and  to  gram- 
mar. 

[27]  We  may  remark,  as  an  inftance  of  bad  talle, 
that  Dexippus  applies  to  the  light  infantry  of  the 
Alemanni  the  technical  terms  proper  only  to  the 
Grecian  Phalanx. 

[28]  In  Dexippus,  we  at  prefent  read  Rhodanus, 
M.  de  Valois  very  judicioufly  alters  the  words  to 
Eridanus. 

[29]  The  emperor  Claudius  wa»  certainly  of  the 
number  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  how  far  this  mark  of 
refpeft  was  extended  ;  if  to  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  it 
muft  have  produced  a  very  awful  fpedlacle;  a  long 
line  of  the  mailers  of  the  world. 

[30]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Augull.  p.  21c. 

[31]  Dexippus  gives  them  a  fubtle  and  prolix 
oration,  worthy  of  a  Grecian  Sophill. 

[32]  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  215. 

[33]  Dexippus,  p.  12. 

[34]  Viflor  Junior,  in  Aurelian. 

£35]  Vopifcus  in  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  216. 

[36]  The  little,  river  or  rather  torrent  cf  Me- 
taurus,  near  Fano,  has  been  immortalized,  by 
finding  fuch  an  h^ftorian  as  Livy,  and  fuch  a  poet 
as  Horace. 


[57]  It  is  recorded  by  an  infcription  found  at 
Pezaro.    See  Gruter.  cclxxvi.  3. 

[38]  One  ftiould  imagine,  he  faid,  that  you 
were  afl'embled  in  a  Chriftian  church,  not  in  the 
temple  of  all  the  gods. 

[39]  Vopifcus  in  Hill.  Aug.  p.  215,  216.  gives  a 
long  account  of  thefe  ceremonies,  from  the  Regifter* 
of  the  fenate. 

[40]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our 
idea,  we  may  obferve,  that  for  a  long  time  M  >unt 
Caslius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  Mount  Viminal  was 
over-run  with  ofiers ;  that,  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  Aventine  was  a  vacant  and  folitary  retirement, 
that  till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  Efquiline  was 
an  unwholefome  burying  ground  ;  and  that  the 
numerous  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  ancients  in 
the  Quirinal,  fufhciently  prove  that  it  was  not 
covered  with  buildings.  Of  the  feven  hills,  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  only,  with  the  adjacent 
vallies,  were  the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  this  fubjeft  would  require  a  difler- 
tation. 

[41]  Exfpatiantia  tefla  multas  addidere  urbes, 
is  the  exprefllon  of  Pliny. 

[42]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.     Both  Lipfius  and 
Ifaac  Voflius  have  eagerly  embraced  this  meafure. 

[43]  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  8. 

[44]  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  23. 

[45]  For  Aurelian's  walls,  fee  Vopifcus  in  Uli.  ' 
Auguft.  p.  216.-222.    Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Eu- 
tropius,  ix.  15.    Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian,  Victor 
Junior  in  Aurelian,  Eufeb.  Hieronym.  et  Idatius- 
in  Chronic 

[46]  His  competitor  was  Lollianus,  or  JEYiaam,  • 
if  indeed  thefe  names  mean  the  fame  perfon.  See 
Tillemont,  tern.  iii.  p.  1177. 

[47]  The  charafter  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Ate-  1 
rianus  (ap  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  1 87^  is  worth  tranferib- 
ing,  as  it  ftems  fair  and  impartial.  Viflorino  qui 
poll  Junium  Pbilhumium  Gallias  rexit  neminem 
exiftimo  prafrrendum  :  non  in  virtute  Trajanum  ; 
non  Antonir.um  in  dementia;  non  in  gravitate 
Nervam ;  non  in  gubercando  arrario  Vefpafianum  ; 

non 
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non  in  Cenfura  totius  vitae  ac  feveritate  militari 
Pertinacem  vel  Severum.  Sed  omnia  haEC  libido 
et  cupiditas  voluptatis  mulierariae  fie  perdidit,  ut 
nemo  audeat  virtutes  ejus  in  literas  mittere  quem 
conftat  omnium  judicio  meruifle  puniri. 

[48]  He  ravimed  the  wife  of  Attitianus,  an 
alluary,  or  army  agent.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  186.  Aurel. 
Viftor  in  Aurelian. 

[49]  Pollio  afligns  her  an  article  among  the  thirty 
tyrants.    Hift.  Aug.  p.  2co. 

[cc]  Pollio  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  196.  Vopifcus 
in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  22c.  The  two  Victors,  in  the 
lives  of  Gallier.us  and  Aurelian,  Eutropius,  ix.  13. 
Eufeb.  in  Chron.  Of  all  thefe  writers,  only  the 
two  laft  (but  with  ftrong  probability)  place  the  fall 
of  Tetricus  before  that  of  Zenobia.  M.  de  Boze 
(in  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxx.)  does 
not  wilh,  and  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  1189.)  does 
not  dare,  to  follow  them.  I  have  been  fairer  than 
the  one,  and  bolder  than  the  other. 

[51]  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenius  men- 
tions Bata<v'u<z ;  fome  critics,  without  any  reafon, 
would  fain  alter  the  word  to  Bagaudlca. 

[52]  Eumen.  in  Vel.  Panegyr.  iv.  8. 

[53]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  146.  Autun 
was  not  reftored  till  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  fee 
Eumenius  de  reftaurandis  fcholis. 

[54}  Almoft  every  thing  that  is  faid  of  the  man- 
ners of  Odena:hus  and  Zenobia,  is  taken  from 
their  lives  in  the  Auguftan.  hiftory,  by  Trebellius 
Pollio,  fee  p.  1  ,2.  198. 

[5  ]  She  Dever  admitted  her  hufband's  embraces 
but  for  the  fake  of  poilerity.  If  her  hopes  were 
baffled ,  in  the  enfuing  month  lhe  reiterated  the  ex- 
peri  ment. 

£56]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  192,  io.>  Zofimus.,  J.  i. 
p.  36.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  633.  The  laft  is  clear 
and  probable,  the  others  confufed  and  inconfiftenr. 
The  text  of  Syncellus,  if  not  corrupt,  is  abfoiute 
nonfenfe. 

[57]  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  often  fent  him 
from  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  prefeius  of  gems  and 
toys,  which  he  received  with  infinite  delight- 


[58]  Some  very  unjuft  fufpicions  have  been  caft 
on  Zenobia,  as  if  (he  was  acceflary  to  her  hulband's 
dea  h. 

[59]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  i!o,  181. 

[60]  See  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  198.  Aurelian's 
teftimony  to  her  merit,  and  for  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

[61]  Timolaus,  Herennianus,  and  Vaballathu-- 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  former  were  already  dead 
before  the  war.  On  the  laft,  Aurelian  beftowed  a 
fmall  province  of  Armenia  with  the  title  of  king ; 
feveral  of  his  medals  are  ftill  extant.  See  Tillemont, 
torn.  iii.  p.  1 190. 

re.  l  -1  r  1  • 

[62]  Zofimus,  I.  1.  p.  44. 

[63]  Vopifcus  (in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  217.)  giv« 
us  an  authentic  letter,  and  a  doubtful  vifion  of 
Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  born  about 
the  fame  time  as  Jefus  Chrift.  His  life  (that  of  the 
former)  is  related  in  fo  fabulous  a  manner  by  his 
difciples,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  whether 
he  was  a  fage,  an  impoftor,  or  a  fanatic. 

[64]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  46. 

[65]  At  a  place  called  Immae.  Eutropius,  Sextus 
Rufus,  and  Jerome,  mention  only  this  firft  battle. 

[66]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  217,  men- 
tions only  the  fecond- 

. 

[67]  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  44 — 48.    His  account  of 
the  two  battles  is  clear  and  circumftantial. 

[68]  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  feven  miles 
from  Seleucia,  and  two  hundred  and  three  from  the 
neareft  coaft  of  Syria,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  rliny,  who,  in  a  few,  words,  (Hift.  Natur.  v.  21.) 
gives  an  excellent  defcripcion  of  Palmyra. 

[69]  Some  Englilh  travellers  from  Aleppo  dif- 
covered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  about  the  end  of  the  laft- 
century.  Our  curiofity  has  fince  been  gratified  in  a 
more  fplendid  manner  by  Meffieurs  Wood  and  JDaw- 
kins.  For  the  hiftory  of  Palmyra,  we  may  con)- 
fult  the  mafterly  dilTertation  of  Dr.  Halley  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaclions ;  Lowthorp's  Abridge^ 
nient,  vol.  iii.  p.  5  IS. 

[7c]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  218.. 

[71]  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  ea<- 
deavoujed  to  extract  the  moft- probable  date. 

[7A  Hi*.  • 
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[72]  Hid.  Augud.  p.  218.  Zofimus,  I.  5.  p.  50. 
Though  the  camel  is  a  heavy  bead  of  burden,  we 
may  learn  from  Bufl'on  and  Shaw,  that  the  dromcdury 
is  fwiftcr  than  the  flcetcll  horfe. 

[73]  PolUo  in  Hill.  Augud.  p.  199. 

[74]  Vopifcus  in  Ilift.  Augud.  p.  219.  Zofimus, 
l.i.  p.  51. 

[75]  Ilift.  Augud.  p.  219. 

[76]  Sec  Vopifcus  in  Hid.  Augud.  p.  220.  242. 
As  an  indancc  of  luxury,  it  is  obferved,  that  he 
had  glafs  windows.  lie  was  remarkable  for  his 
drcngth  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity. 
From  the  letter  of  Aurclian,  we  may  judly  infer, 
that  Firmus  was  the  lad  of  the  rebels,  and  conse- 
quently that  Tctricus  was  already  fupprcflcd. 

[77]  Sec  the  triumph  of  Aurclian,  defcribed  by 
Vopifcus.  He  relates  the  particulars,  with  his 
ufual  minufenefs ;  and  on  this  occafion,  they  happen 
to  be  intercding.    Hid.  Augud.  220. 

[7S]  Among  barbarous  nations,  women  have 
often  combated  by  the  fide  of  their  hulbands.  but 
it  is  almojl  impolliblc,  that  a  focicty  of  Amazons 
lhould  ever  have  cxided  cither  in  the  old  or  new 
world. 

[79]  The  ufc  of  Brace*,  breeches,  or  trowfers, 
was  ilill  confidcred  in  Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  Barba- 
rian fadiion.  The  Romans,  however,  had  made 
great  advances  towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and 
thighs  with  fafci<e,  or  bands,  was  underdood  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  and  Horace,  to  be  a  proof  of 
ill  health  or  effeminacy.  In  the  age  of  Trajan,  the 
cullom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It 
gradually  was  adopted  by  the  meaned  of  the  people. 
See  a  very  cuiious  note  of  Cafaubon,  ad  Sucton.  in 
Augud.  c.  82. 

[80]  Mod  probably  the  former;  the  latter,  feen 
on  the  medals  of  Aurclian,  only  denote  (according 
to  the  learned  Cardinal  Noris)  an  oriental  victory. 

[81]  The  cxprellion  of  Calphurnius  (Eclog.  i. 
c,o.)Nullos  ducet  captiva  triumphos,  as  applied  to 
Rome,  contains  a  very  manifcll  allulion  and  cen- 

furc. 

[82]  Vopifcus  in  Mid.  Augud.  p.  199.  Hi- 
cronym.  in  Chron.  Profper  in  Chron.  Baronius 


fuppofes  that  Zenobius,  bidiopof  Florence,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrofe,  was  of  her  family. 

[83]  Vopifc.in  Hid.  Augud.  p.  222.  Eutropius, 
ix.  13.  Viclor  Junior.  But  Pollio  in  Hid.  Augud. 
p.  f9^>,  fays  that  Tctricus  was  made  corrector  of  all 
Italy. 

[84]  Hid.  Augud.  p.  197. 

[85]  Vopifcus  in  Hid.  Augud.  222.  Zofimus, 
1.  i.  p.  56.  He  placed  in  it  the  images  of  Belus 
and  of  the  Sun,  which  he  had  brought  from  Pal- 
myra. It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  (Eufcb.  in  Chron.)  but  was  molt  aflurcdly 
begun  immediately  on  his  accedion. 

[86]  See  in  the  Augudan  Hidory,  p.  210,  the 
omens  of  his  fortune.  His  devotion  to  the  fun  ap- 
pears in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  C.efars  of  Julian.  Commentaire  dc  Span- 
heim,  p.  109. 

[87]  Vopifcus  in  Hid.  Augud.  p.  221. 

[F8]  Hid.  Augud.  p.  222.  Aurelian  calls  thofc 
foldicrs  Hileri  Ripariin/ts,  Cajlriani,  and  Daci/ci. 

[89]  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  5C  Eutropius,  ix.  14. 
Aurcl.  Victor. 

[90]  Hid.  Augud.  p.  222.    Aurel.  Viclor. 

[91]  It  already  raged  before  Aurelian's  return 
from  Egypt.  Sec  Vopifcus,  who  quotes  an  original 
letter.    Hid.  Augud.  p.  24 

[92]  Vopifcus  in  Hid.  Augud.  p.  222.  The  two 
Vigors.  Eutropius,  ix.  14.  Zofimus  (1.  i.  p.  43.) 
mentions  only  three  fenators,  and  places  their  death 
before  the  callern  war. 

[03]  Nulla  catenati  feralis  pompa  fenatus 
Carnificum  lafiabit  opus;  nec  carcerepleno 
Infelix  raros  numerabit  curia  Patres. 

Calphum.  Eclog.  i.  60. 

[94]  According  to  the  younger  Viclor,  he  fome- 
times  wore  the  diadem.  Deus  and  Dominus  appear 
on  his  medals. 

[91;]  It  was  the  obfervation  of  Diocletian.  See 
Vopifcus  in  Ililt.  Augud.  p.  224. 

[96]  Vopifcus  in  Hid.  Augud.  p.  2?i.  Zofimus, 
1.  i.  p.  57.  Eutrop.  ix.  15.  The  two  Victors. 
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[.]  VTOPISCU3    in   Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222. 

V    Aurelius  Victor  mentions  a  formed  de- 
putation from  the  troops  to  the  fcnate. 

[2]  Vopifcus,  our  principal  authority,  wrote 
at  Rome,  fixtecn  years  only  after  the  death  of  Au- 
relian ;  and  befides  the  recent  notoriety  of  the  facts, 
conftantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Journals  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian 
library.  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  appear  as  ignorant 
of  this  tranfaclion  as  they  were  in  general  of  the 
Roman  conftitution. 

[3]  Liv.  i.  17.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  ii.  p.  uj. 
Plutarch  in  Numa,  p.  60.  Thefirftof  thefe  writers 
relates  the  (lory  like  an  orator,  the  fecond  like  a 
lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralift,  and  none  of 
them  probably  without  fome  intermixture  of  fable. 

[4]  Vopifcus  (in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  227.)  calls  him 
'  prima;  fententia  confularis and  Toon  afterwards, 
primeps  fenatus.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
roonarchs  of  Rome,  difdaining  that  humble  title, 
refigned  it  to  the  moft  ancient  of  the  fenators. 

[5]  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy,  is  that 
the  hiftorian  was  named  Cornelius,  the  emperor, 
Claudius.  But  under  the  lower  empire,  furnames 
were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

[6]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  6-57.  The  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  by  an  obvious  miltake,  transfers  that 
age  to  Aurelian. 

[7]  In  the  year  273,  he  was  ordinary  conful. 
Eut  he  muft  have  been  Suffectus  many  years  before, 
and  moll  probably  under  Valerian. 

[8]  Bis  tnillies  cttingtnties.  Vopifcus  in  Hill. 
Auguft.  p.  229.  This  fum,  according  to  the  old 
ftandard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  forty 
tnoufand  Roman  pounds  offilver,  each  of  the  value 
of  three  pounds  fterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus, 
the  coin  had  loll  much  of  its  weight  and  purity. 

[9]  After  his  acceflion,  he  gave  orders  that  ten 
copies  of  the  hiflorian  mould  be  annually  tranferib- 
ed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The  Roman 
libraries  have  long  fince  peri/hed,  and  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  Tacitus  was  preferved  in  a  fi r.gle 
MS.  and  difcovcred  in  a  monaflery  of  Wcflphalia. 


Sec  Ba>lc,  Dictionairc,  Art.  Tacitc,  and  Lipfius  ad 
Annal.  ii.  9. 

[ic]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Augufl.  p.  227. 

[11]  Ilifl.  Auguft.  p.  228.  Tacitus  atldrcflcd  the 
Praetorians  by  the  appellation  of  far.llijimi  militei, 
and  the  people  by  that  of  facratijjimi  Quintet. 

[12]  In  his  manumiflions  he  never  exceeded  the 
number  of  an  hundred,  as  limited  by  the  Caninian 
law,  which  was  enacted  under  Auguftus,  and  at 
length  repealed  by  Juftinian.  Sec  Cafaubon  ad  locum 
Vopifci. 

[13]  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and 
Probus,  in  the  Auguftan  Hiflory  ;  we  may  be  well 
allured,  that  whatever  the  foldier  gave,  the  fer.ator 
had  already  given. 

[14]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  216.  The  paf- 
fage  is  perfectly  clear;  yet  both  Cafaubon  and  bal- 
mafiua  wifti  to  correct  it. 

[15]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  230.  232,  233. 
7  he  fenators  celebrated  the  happy  rcftoration  with 
hecatombs  and  public  rejoicings. 

[16]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  228. 

[17]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  230.  Zofimu», 
hi.  p.  57.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  bj.  Twopaflagc* 
in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236.  238.  convince  me, 
that  thefe  Scythian  invaders  of  Pontu3  were  Alaui. 
If  we  may  believe  Zofimus  (I.  i.  p.  c8.)  Florianus 
purfued  them  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus. 
But  he  had  fcarcely  time  for  fo  long  and  difficult  an 
expedition. 

[  1 8]  Eu'ropius  and  Aurelius  Viflor  only  fay  that 
he  died  ;  Victor  Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a 
fever.  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  aflirm,  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  foldicrs.  Vopifcus  mentions  both  ac- 
counts, and  feems  to  hefitate.  Yet  furcly  thefe 
jarring  opinions  arc  cafily  reconciled. 

[19]  According  to  the  two  Victors,  he  icigncd 
exa;t)y  two  hundred  days. 

[20]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  231.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  58, 
59.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  637.    Aurtliui  Vi-lor  fays, 

that 
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that  Probus  affumed  the  empire  in  Illyricum  ;  aa 
opinion  which  (though  adopted  by  a  very  learned 
man)  would  throw  that  period  of  hiltory  into  in* 
ex  trie  ible  confufion. 

[zi]  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  229. 

[22]  He  was  to  fend  judges  to  the  Parthians, 
Perfians,  and  Sarmatians,  a  prefident  to  Taprobana, 
and  a  proconful  to  the  Roman  ifland  (fuppofed  by 
Cafaubon  and  Salmafius  to  mean  Britain).  Such  a 
hiftory  as  mine  (fays  Vopifcus  with  proper  modefty) 
will  not  fubfift  a  thoufand  years  to  expofe.or  juftify 
the  prediction. 

[23]  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  fee  Vopifcus 
in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  234 — 237. 

[24]  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle, 
he  was  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

[25]  The  letter  was  addreffed  to  the  Praetorian 
pnefect,  whom  (on  condition  of  his  good  behaviour) 
he  promifed  to  continue  in  his  great  office.  See 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  237. 

[»6]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Anguft.  p.  237.  The  date 
of  the  letter  is  affuredly  faulty.  Inftead  of  Non. 
Ftbruar.  we  may  read  Non.  Augujl. 

[27]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  238.  It  is  odd,  that  the 
fenate  Ihould  treat  Probus  lefs  favourably  than  Mar- 
cus Antoninus.  That  prince  had  received,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Pius,  Jus  quinta  relations.  See 
Capitolin.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  24. 

[28]  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  fenate, 
after  his  German  victories.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  239. 

[29]  The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Pro- 
bus  are  very  correctly  afcertained  by  Cardinal  Noris, 
in  his  learned  work,  De  Epochis  Syro-Macedonum, 
p.  96 — 105.  A  paffage  of  Eufebius  connects  the 
fecond  year  of  Probus,  with  the  aeras  of  feveral  of 
the  Syrian  cities. 

[30]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  239. 

[31]  Zofimus  (1.  i.  p.  62 — 65.)  tells  a  very  long 
and  trifling  ftory  of  Lycius  the  lfaurian  robber. 

[32]  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  6;.    Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Au- 
guft. p.  239,  240.    But  it  feems  incredible,  that  the 


defeat  of  the  Savages  of  Ethiopia  could  affect  the 
Perfian  monarch. 

[33]  Befides  thefe  well-known  chiefs,  feveral 
others  are  named  by  Vopifcus  (Hift.  Auguft.  p. 
241.),  whofe  actions  have  not  reached  our  know- 
ledge. 

[34J  See  the  Caefars  of  Julian  and  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  238.  240,  241. 

[35]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  62.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 
But  the  latter  fuppofes  the  punifhment  inflicted  with 
the  confent  of  their  kings ;  if  fo,  it  was  partial  like 
the  offence. 

[36]  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  Pto- 
lemy places  in  their  country  the  city  of  Califia, 
probably  Califti  in  Silefia. 

[37]  Ferolit  umbra,  is  the  expreflion  of  Tacitus: 
it  is  furely  a  very  bold  one. 

[38]  Tacit.  Germania  (c,  43.). 

[39]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  238. 

[40]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  238,  239.  Vopifcus  quotes 
a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  fenate,  in  which  he 
mentions  his  defign  of  reducing  Germany  into  a 
province. 

[41]  Strabo,  1.  vii.  According  to  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  (ii.  108.)  Maroboduus  led  his  Marcomanni 
into  Bohemia  :  Cluverius  (German.  Antiq.  iii.  8.) 
proves  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 

[42]  Thefe  fettlers  from  the  payment  of  tythes 
were  denominated,  Decumatei.    Tacit.  Germania, 

c.  29. 

[43]  See  Notes  de  l'Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  a  la 
Germanie  de  Tacite,  p.  183.  His  account  of  the 
wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  fays  himfelf)  from 
the  Alfatia  Illujlrata  of  Schcepflin. 

[44]  See  Recherches  fur  les  Chinois  etles  Egyp- 
tiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  81  — 102.  The  anonymous  author 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  globe  in  general,  and 
with  Germany  in  particular:  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanfelman ;  but 
he  feems  to  confound  the  wall  of  Probus,  defigned 
againft  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortification  of  the 
2  Mat- 
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Mattiaci,  conftructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Francfort  againft  the  Catti. 

[45]  He  diftributed  about  fifty  or  fixty  Barbarians 
to  a  Numerus,  as  it  was  then  called,  a  corps  with  whofe 
eftabliflied  number  we  are  not  exactly  acquainted. 

[46]  Camden's  Britannia,  Introduction,  p.  136  ; 
but  he  fpeaks  from  a  very  doubtful  conjecture. 

[47]  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  62.  According  to  Vo- 
pifcus,  another  body  of  Vandals  was  lefs  faithful. 

[48]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240.  They  were  probably 
expelled  by  the  Goths.    Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  66. 

[49]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

[50]  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  18.    Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  66. 

[51]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  24  246. 
The  unfortunate  orator  had  ftudied  rhetoric  at  Car- 
thage, and  was  therefore  more  probably  a  Moor 
(Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  60.)  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopifcus  calls 
him. 

[52]  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638. 

[53]  A  very  furprifing  inftance  is  recorded  of  the 
prowefs  of  Proculus.  He  had  taken  one  hundred 
Sarmatian  virgins.  The  reft  of  the  ftory  he  muft 
relate  in  his  own  language  ;  Ex  his  una  node  de- 
cern inivi:  omnes  tamen,  quod  in  me  erat,  muli- 
eres  intra  dies  quindecim  reddidi.  Vopifcus  in  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  246, 

[54]  Proculus,  who  was  a  native  of  Albengueon 
the  Genoefe  coaft,  armed  two  thoufand  of  his  own 
flaves.  His  riches  were  great,  but  they  were  ac- 
quired by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  faying  of 
his  family,  Nec  latrones  efle,  nec  principes  fibi 
placere.    Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  247. 

[55]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

[56]  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  66. 
[57]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  236. 

[58]  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  the  policy  of 
Hannibal,  unnoticed  by  any  more  ancient  writer, 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  hiftory  of  his  life.  He 
left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old  ;  returned 
te  it  when  he  was  forty-five,  and  immediately  loft 
Vol,  I. 


his  army  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Zama.  Liviui, 
xxx.  37. 

[59]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240.  Eutrop.  ix.  17. 
Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  Victor  Junior.  He  revoked 
the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  granted  a  general 
permiffion  of  planting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Pannonians. 

[60]  Julian  bellows  a  fevere,  and  indeed  excef- 
iive,  cenfure  on  the  rigour  of  Probus,  who,  as  he 
thinks,  almoft  deferved  his  fate. 

[61]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  241;  He  la." 
Yifties  on  this  idle  hope  a  large  ftock  of  very  fooliih 
eloquence. 

[62]  Turris  ferrata.  It  feems  to  have  been  a 
moveable  tower,  and  cafed  with  iron. 

[63]  Probus,  et  vere probus  fitus eft:  Victor  omni- 
um gentium  Barbararum  :  victor  etiam  tyrannorum. 

[64]  Yet  all  this  may  be  conciliated.  Hewasbor* 
at  Narbonne,  in  Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutro- 
pius  with  the  more  famous  city  of  that  name  ia 
Gaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  and  his 
mother  a  noble  Roman.  Carus  himfelf  was  edu- 
cated in  the  capital.  See  Scaliger  Aniiaa.dverfi.Qn. 
ad  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

[65]  Probus  had  requefted  of  the  fenate  an  equef. 
trian  ftatue,  and  a  marble  palace,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  as  a  juft  recompence  of  the  Angular  merit  of 
Cams.   Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  249. 

[66]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  242.  249. 
Julian  excludes  the  emperor  Carus  and  both  his  fons 
from  the  banquet  of  the  Csefars. 

[67]  John  Malela,  torn.  i.  p.  401.  But  the  au- 
thority of  that  ignorant  Greek  is  very  flight. 
He  ridiculoufly  derives  from  Carus,  the  city  of 
Carrha;,  and  the  province  of  Caria,  the  latter  of 
which  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

[68]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  249.  Carus  congratulated 
the  fenate,  that  one  of  their  own  order  was  made 
emperor. 

[69]  Hift.  Aug.  p.  242. 

[70]  See  the  firft  eclogue  of  Calphurnissi  -fT\\c 
delign  of  it  is  preferred  by  Fontenelle,  to  that  of 
Virgil's  Pollio.    See  torn.  iii.  p.  148. 
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[71]' Hift.  Aqguft.  p.  353.  Eutropius,  ix.  18. 
Pagi.  Annal. 

[72]  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  135.  We  find  one  of  his 
fayings  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  M.  d'Her- 
belot.  "  The  definition  of  humanity  includes  all 
other  virtues." 

[73]  Synefius  tells  this  ftory  of  Carinus;  and  it 
is  much  more  natural  to  underftand  it  of  Carus, 
than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont  chufe  to  do)  of 
Probus. 

[74]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.  Eutro- 
pius, ix.  18.    The  two  Victors. 

[75]  To  the  Perfian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the 
dialogue  of  the  Pbilopatrts,  which  has  fo  long  been 
an  object  of  difpute  among  the  learned.  Eut  to 
explain  and  jultify  my  opinion,  would  require  a 
dificrtation. 

[76]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.  Yet  Eutropius, 
Feftus,  Rufus,  the  two  Victors,  Jerome,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Syncellus,  and  Zonaras,  all  afcribe 
the  death  of  Carus  to  lightning. 

[77]  SeeNemefian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  71,  &c. 

•  [78]  See  Feftus  and  his  commentators,  on  the 
word  Scribonianum.  Places  ftruck  with  lightning, 
were  furrounded  with  a  wall :  things  were  buried 
with  myfterious  ceremony. 

[79]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.  Aurelius 
Victor  feems  to  believe  the  prediction,  and  to  ap- 
prove the  retreat. 

.  [80]  Nemefian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  69.  He  was  a 
contemporary,  but  a  poet. 

[81]  Cancellarius.  This  word,  fo  humble  in 
its  origin,  has  by  a  Angular  fortune  rofe  into  the 
title  of  the  firft  great  office  of  ftate  in  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  See  Cafaubon  and  Salmafius,  ad  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  253. 

[82]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  253,  254.  Eu- 
tropius, ix.  19.  Victor  Junior.  The  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian indeed  was  fo  long  and  profperous,  that  it 
muft  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  reputation 
of  Carinus. 

[83]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  254.  He  calls 
him  Carus,  but  the  fenfe  is  fufficiently  obvious,  and 
the  words  were  often  confounded. 


[84]  See  Calphurnius.  Eclog.  vii.  43.  We 
may  obferve,  that  the  fpectacles  of  Probus  were  flill 
recent,  and  that  the  poet  is  feconded  by  the 
hiftorian. 

[85]  The  philofopher  Montaigne  (Eflais,  1.  iii. 
6.)  gives  a  very  juft  and  lively  view  of  Roman 
magnificence  in  thefe  fpectacles. 

[86]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

[87J  They  are  called  Onagri ;  but  the  number 
is  too  inconfiderable  for  mere  wild-afles.  Cuper 
(de  Elephantis  Exercitat.  ii.  7.)  has  proved  from 
Oppian,  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that 
zebras  had  been  feen  at  Rome.  They  were 
brought  from  fome  ifland  of  the  ocean,  perhaps 
Madagafcar. 

[88]  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (fee  Cal- 
phurn.  Eclog.  vii.  66.)  In  the  later  fpectacles,  I 
do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which  Auguftus 
once  exhibited  thirty-fix.  Dion  Caflius,  1.  Iv. 
p.  781. 

[89]  Capitolin.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  164,  16c. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  animals  whom 
he  calls  archeleontes,  fome  read  argoleontesy 
others  agriolcontes :  both  corrections  are  very  nu- 
gatory. 

[90]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  viii.  6.  from  the  annals 
of  Pifo. 

[91]  See  Maffei,  Verona  Illuftrata,  P.  iv.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

[92]  Maffei,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  The  height  was  very  much 
exaggerated  by  the  ancients.  It  reached  almoft  to 
the  heavens,  according  to  Calphurnius,  (Eclog. 
vii.  23.)  and  furpafled  the  ken  of  human  fight, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10.). 
Yet  how  trifling  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt, 
which  rifes  500  feet  perpendicular. 

[93]  According  to  different  copies  of  Victor,  we 
read  77,000,  or  87,000  fpedtators ;  but  Maffei 
(1.  ii.  c.  12.)  finds  room  on  the  open  feats  for  no 
more  than  34,00c.  The  remainder  were  contained 
in  the  upper  covered  galleries. 

[94]  See  Maffei,  1.  ii.  c.  5 — 12.  He  treats  the 
very  difficult  fubject  with  all  poflible  clearnefs,  and 
like  an  architect,  as  well  as  an  antiquarian. 

[95]  Calphurn.    Eclog.  vii.    64.  73.  Thefe 
lines  are  curious,  and  the  whole  Eclogue  has  been 
of  infinite  ufe  to  Maffei.    Calphurnius,  as  well  as 
1  N  Marc:a!, 
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Martial,  (fee  his  firft  book)  wa3  a  poet,  but  when 
they  defcribed  the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote 
from  their  own  fenfes,  and  to  thofe  of  the  R.omans. 

[96]  Confult  Plin,  HUt.  Natur.  xxxiii.  16. 
xxxvii.  II* 

[97]  Balteus  en  gemmis,  en  inlita  porticus  auro 
certatim  radiant,  &c.  Calphurn.  vii. 

[98]  Et  Martis  vultus  et  Apollinis  elTe  putavi, 
fays  Calphurnius;  but  John  Malela,  who  had  per- 
haps feen  pictures  of  Carinus,  defcribes  him  as 
thick,  fhorr,  and  white,  torn.  i.  p.  403. 

[99]  With  regard  to  the  time  when  thefe  Roman 
games  were  celebrated,  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and 
Cuper,  have  given  themfelves  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  perplex  a  very  clear  fubjedt. 

[100]  Nemefianus  (in  the  Cynegeticons)  feems 
to  anticipate  in  his  fancy  that  aufpicious  day. 

[101]  He  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemefianus, 
with  whom  he  vied  in  didactic  poetry.  The  fenate 
erected  a  ilatue  to  the  fon  of  Carus,  with  a  very 
ambiguous  infcription,  "  To  the  moll  powerful  of 
orators."    See  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  25  1. 

[102]  A  more  natural  caufe  at  leaft,  than  that 
afligned  by  Vopifcus,  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  251.)  in- 
ceflant  weeping  for  his  father's  death. 


[103]  In  the  Perfian  war,  Aper  was  fufpedtedof 
a  defign  to  betray  Carus.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250. 

[104]  We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chro- 
nicle, p.  274,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  ti;nc  and 
place  where  Diocletian  was  elected  emperor. 

[105]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  25 1.  Eutrop.  ix.  18. 
Hieronym.  in  Chron.  According  to  thefe  judicious 
writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  difcovered  by 
the  ftench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  aromatics 
be  found  in  the  Imperial  houfehold  ? 

[106]  Aurel.  Victor.  Eutropius,  Lx.  20.  Hiero- 
nym. in  Chron. 

[107]  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  252.  The 
reafon  why  Diocletian  killed  Aper,  (a  wild  boar) 
was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as  fooliih  as 
they  are  well  known. 

[108]  Eutropius  marks  its  fituation  very  accu- 
rately; it  was  between  the  Mons  Aureus  and  Vi- 
miniacum.  M.  Danville,  (Geographic  Ancienne, 
torn.  i.  p.  304.)  places  Margus  at  Kalto'.atz  in 
Servia,  a  little  below  Belgrade  and  Semendria. 

[109]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2J4.  Eutropius,  ix,  20. 
Aurelius  Victor.    Victor  in  Epitome. 
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[']  T?  UTROP.  ix.  19.    Viaor  in  Epitom. 

X-d  The  town  feems  to  have  been  properly 
called  Doclia,  from  a  fmall  tribe  of  Illyrians ;  (fee 
Cellarius..  Geograph.  Antiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  393.)  and 
the  original  name  of  the  fortunate  flave  was  proba- 
bly Docles ;  he  firft  lengthened  it  to  the  Grecian 
harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the  Roman 
majefty  of  Diocletianus.  He  likewife  afiumed  the 
Patrician  name  of  Valerius,  and  it  is  ufually  given 
him  by  Aurelius  Victor. 

[2]  See  Dacier  on  the  fixth  fatire  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Horace.  Corntl.  Nepos,  in  Vit.  Eumen. 
c.  t. 

[3]  La&antius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  little  treatife  De  Mortibus  Perfecutorum)  ac- 
cufes  Diocletian  of  timidity  in  two  places,  c.  7,  8. 


In  Chap.  9,  he  fays  of  him,  "  erat  in  omni  tumult* 
meticulofus  et  animi  disje&us." 

[4]  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Victor  feems  to 
convey  a  juft,  though  indirect,  cenfure  of  the  cruelty 
of  Conftantius.  It  appears  from  the  Fafti,  that 
Ariftobulus  remained  prafect  of  the  city,  and  that 
he  ended  with  Diocletian,  the  confulihip  which  he 
had  commenced  with  Carinus. 

[5]  Aurelius  Victor  ftyles  Diocletian,  "  Parentem 
potius  quam  Dominum."    See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  30. 

[6]  The  queflion  of  the  time  when  Maximian  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  Cffifar  and  Auguftus  has  di- 
vided modern  critics,  and  given  occafion  to  a  great 
deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de 
Tillemont,  (Hiftoire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
g  2  5°°— S05«) 
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500 — 505.)  who  has  weighed  the  feveral  reafons  and 
difficulties  with  his  fcrupulous  accuracy. 

[7]  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him,  (Pa- 
negyr.  Vet.  ii.  8.)  Mamertinus  exprefles  a  doubt 
whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names. 
From  thence  wc  may  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian 
was  more  defirous  of  being  confidered  as  a  foldier, 
than  as  a  man  of  letters:  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  we  can  often  tranflate  the  language  of  flattery 
into  that  of  truth. 

[8]  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor. 
As  among  the  Panegyrics,  we  find  orations  pro- 
nounced in  praife  of  Maximian,  and  others  which 
flatter  his  adversaries  at  his  expence,  we  derive 
fome  knowledge  from  the  contraft. 

[9]  See  the  fecond  and  third  Panegyrics,  parti- 
cularly iii.  3.  10.  14.  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
copy  the  diffufe  and  affected  expreflions  of  their 
falfe  eloquence.  With  regard  to  the  titles,  confult 
Aurel.  Victor,  Laflantius  de  M.  P.  c.  52.  Span- 
heim  de  Ufu  Numifmatum,  &c.   Diflertat.  xii.  8. 

[to]  Aureliua  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome. 
Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Hieronym. 
in  Chron. 

[11]  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that 
Tillemont  can  difcover  his  appellation  of  Chlorus. 
Any  remarkable  degree  of  palenefs  feems  incon- 
fillent  with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  Panegyric, 
v.  19. 

[12]  Julian,  the  grandfon  of  Conftantius,  boalls 
that  his  family  was  derived  from  the  warlike 
Maeftans.  Mifopogon,  p.  348.  The  Dardanians 
dwelt  on  the  edge  of  Maefia. 

{13]  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
Diocletian  ;  if  we  fpeak  with  ftriclnefs,  Theodora, 
the  wife  of  Conftantius,  was  daughter  only  to  the 
wife  of  Maximian.    Spanheim  Diflertat.  xi.  2. 

[14]  This  divifion  agrees  with  that  of  the  four 
prefectures;  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whe- 
ther Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maximian.  See 
Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  517. 

[15]  Julian  in  Caefarib.  p.  315.  Spanheim's 
notes  to  the  French  tranflation,  p.  122. 


[16]  Thegeneral  name  of  Bagauda,  (in  thefigni- 
fication  of  Rebels)  continued  till  the  fifth  century 
in  Gaul.  Some  critics  derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word 
Bagad,  a  tumultuous  aflembly.  Scaliger  ad  Eufeb. 
Du  Cange  Gloflar. 

[17]  Chronique  de  Froiflart,  vol.  i.  c.  182.  ii. 
73 — 79'  The  naivete  of  his  ftory  is  loft  in  our  belt 
modern  writers. 

[18]  Caefar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  13.  Orgetorix, 
the  Helvetian,  could  arm  for  his  defence  a  body  of 
ten  thoufand  flaves. 

[19J  Their  oppreflion  and  mifery  are  acknow- 
ledged by  Eumenius,  (Panegyr.  vi.  8.)  Gallias  effc- 
ratus  injuriis. 

[20]  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  4.    Aurelius  Victor. 

[21]  ./Elianus  and  Amandus.  We  have  medals 

coined  by  them.  Goltzius  in  Thef.  R.  A.  p. 
1 17.  121. 

[22]  Levibus  praeliis  domuit.  Eutrop.  ix  20. 

[23]  The  fact  refts  indeed  on  very  flight  autho- 
rity, a  life  of  St.  Babolinus*  which  is  probably  of 
the  feventh  century.  See  Duchefne  Scriptores 
Rer.  Francicar.  tom.i.  p.  662. 

[24]  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Eu- 
tropius  (ix.  21.)  gives  them  the  name  of  Saxons. 
But  Eutropius  lived  in  the  enfuing  century,  and 
feems  to  ufe  the  language  of  his  own  times. 

[25]  The  three  expreflions  of  Eutropius,  Aurelius 
Victor,  and  Eumenius,  V  viliflime  natus,"  "  Bata- 
viae  alumnus,"  and  u  Menapiae  civis,"  give  us  a 
very  doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Caraufius.  Dr. 
Stukely,  however,  (Hift.  of  Caraufius,  p.  62.)  chufes 
to  make  him  a  native  of  St.  David's,  and  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  Britain.  The  former  idea  he 
had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  44. 

[26]  Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was 
fecure,  and  flightly  guarded. 

[27]  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  1  1.  vii.  9.  The  orator 
Eumenius  wifhed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  hero 
(Conftantius),  with  the  importance  of  the  conqueft. 
Notwithstanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  na- 
tive country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  England  deferved 
all  thefe  commendations.  A  century  and  half  be- 
4  fore, 
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fore,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  eftablimment.  See 
Appian  in  Proaem. 

[zS]  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Caraufius 
are  ltill  preferved,  he  is  become  a  very  favourite 
object  of  antiquarian  curiofity,  and  every  circum- 
ftance  of  his  life  and  actions  has  been  inveftigated 
with  fagacious  accuracy.  Dr.  Stukely  in  particular 
has  devoted  a  large  volume  to  the  Britifli  Emperor. 
I  have  ufed  his  materials,  and  rejected  moll  of  his 
fanciful  conjectures. 

[29]  When  Mamertinus  pronounced  his  firft 
panegyric,  the  naval  preparations  of  Maximian  were 
ccmpleted  :  and  the  orator  prefaged  an  afTured 
victory.  His  filence  in  the  fecond  Panegyric,  might 
alone  inform  us,  that  the  expedition  had  not 
fucceeded, 

[30]  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  medals 
(Pax  Auggg.)  inform  us  of  this  temporary  reconci- 
liation:  though  I  will  not  prefume  (as  Dr.  Stukely 
has  done,  Metallic  Hillory  of  Caraufius,  p.  86,  &c.) 
to  infert  the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 

[31]  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain, 
we  obtain  a  few  hints  from  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Eutropiu*. 

[37.]  John  Malela,  in  Chron.  Antiochen,  torn.  i. 
p.  408,  4C9. 

[33]  Zofim.  L  i.  p.  3.  That  partial  hiftorian 
feems  to  celebrate  the  vigilance  of  Diocletian,  with 
the  defign  of  expofing  the  negligence  of  Conftan- 
tine;  we  may,  howe.er:  linen  to  an  orator,  "  Nam 
quid  ego  alarum  et  cohortium  caftra  percenfeam, 
toto  Rheni  et  Iftri  et  Euphratis  limite  reftituta," 
Panegyr.  Vet.  iv.  18. 

[34]  Ruunt  omnes  in  fanguinem  fuum  populi, 
quibus  non  contigit  efle  Romanis,  obflinataeque 
feritatis  pecnas  nunc  fponte  perfolvunt.  Panegyr. 
Vet.  iii.  16.  Mamertinus  illuftratcs  the  fact,  by 
the  example  of  almcfl  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

[35]  He  complained,  though  not  with  the  ftriit- 
eft  truth  ;  "  Jam  fluxiffe  annos  quindecim  in  qui- 
bus, in  lllyrico,  ad  ripam  Danubii  relegatus  cum 
gentibus  barbaris  luctaiet."  Lactant.  de  M.  P. 
c.  18. 

[36]  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eufebius,  we  read  fix 
thoufand,  a  number  which  I  have  preferred  to  the 


fixty  thoufand  of  Jerome,  Crofius,  Eutropius,  and 
his  Greek  tranflator  Pasanius. 

[37]  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  21. 

[38]  There  was  afettlement  of  the  Sarmatians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Treves,  which  fcems  to  have 
been  deferted  by  thofe  lazy  Barbarians :  Aufonius 
fpeaks  of  them  in  his  Mofelle. 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  nemorofa  per  avia  folum, 
Et  nulla  humani  fpectans  veltigia  cultus 

Arvaque  Sauromatum  nuper  metata  colonis. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  M^efia. 

[39]  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  Eumenius. 
Panegyr.  vii.  9. 

[40]  Scaliger  (Animadvcrf.  ad  Eufcb.  p.  243.) 
decides  in  his  ufual  manner,  that  the  Quinque 
gentiani,  or  five  African  nations,  were  the  five  great 
cities,  the  Pentapolis  of  the  inoffenfive  province 
of  Cyrene. 

[41]  After  his  defeat,  Julian  itabbed  himfelf 
with  a  dagger,  and  immediately  leaped  into  the 
flames.  Victor  in  Epitome. 

[42]  Tu  ferocilTimos  Mauritaniaepopulos  inacceflis 
montium  jugis  et  naturali  munitione  ndentes,  ex- 
pugnafli,  recepidi,  tranflulifti.  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  8. 

[43]  See  the  defcription  of  Alexandria  in  Hirtius 
de  Bel.  Alexandrin.  c.  5. 

[44]  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  Orofiuj,  vii.  25.  John 
Malela  in  Chron.  Antioch.  p.  4C9,  410.  Yet 
Eumenius  a/Tures  us,  that  Egypt  was  pacified  by  the 
clemency  of  Diocletian. 

[45]  Eufebius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  deftruction 
feveral  years  fooner,  and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  it- 
felf  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  againit  the  Romans. 

[46]  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  1.  172.  Pomponius  Mela. 
1.  i  c.  4.  His  words  are  curious,  "  Intra,  fi  credere 
libet,  vix  homines  magifque  femiferi;  -<Egipanes, 
et  BUmmyes,  et  Satyri." 

[47]  Aufus  fefe  inferere  fortunae  et  provocare 
arma  Romana. 

[48]  See  Procopius  dfc  Bell.  Perfic.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

[49]  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  com  for 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  at  two  millions  of  mi- 
ditnni;   about  four  hundred    thoufand  quarter. 

Chron. 
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Cliron.  Parchal.  p.  zj6.  Procop.  Hid.  Arcan.  c.  25. 

[50]  John  Antioch  in  Excerp.  Valefian.  p.  834. 
Suidas  in  Diocletian. 

[51]  See  a  ftiort  hiftory  and  confutation  of  Alchy- 
my,  in  the  works  of  that  philofophical  compiler, 
La  Mothe  le  Vayc,  torn.  i.  p.  327—353. 

[$2]  See  the  education  and  ftrength  of  Tiridates 
in  the  Armenian  hiftory  of  Mofes  of  Chorene,  1.  ii. 
c.  76.  He  could  feize  two  wild  bulls  by  the  horns, 
and  break  them  off  with  his  hands. 

[53]  If  we  give  credit  to  the  younger  Viilor, 
who  fuppofes  that,  in  the  year  323,  Licinius  was 
only  fixty  years  of  age,  he  could  fcarcely  be  the  fame 
perfon,  as  the  patron  of  Tiridates;  but  we  know 
from  much  better  authority  (Eufeb.  Hill.  Ecclefiart. 
{.  x.  c.  8.).  that  Licinius  was  at  that  time  in  the 
laft  period  of  old  age  :  fixteen  years  before,  he  is  re- 
prefented  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contemporary 
of  Galerius.  See  Lnftant.  c.  32.  Licinius  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  250. 

[54]  See  the  fixty- fecond  ar.d  fixty-third  books 
of  Dion  Caflius. 

[55]  Mofes  of  Chorene,  Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c. 
74.  The  ftatues  had  been  erected  by  Valarfaces, 
who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  130  years  before 
Chrift,  and  was  the  firft  king  of  the  family  of  Arfaces 
(fee  Mofes  Hift  Armen.  1.  ii.  2,  3.).  The  deifica- 
tion of  ti  e  Arfacides  is  mentioned  by  Jullin  (xli. 
5.)  and  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus  (xxiii.  6.). 

[^6]  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and 
powerful.  Mofes  mentions  many  families  which 
were  diftinguimed  under  the  reign  of  Valarfaces  (I. 
ii.  7. )  and  which  ftill  fuofif.ed  in  his  own  time,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  See  the  Preface  of 
his  Editors. 

[57]  She  was  named  Chofioiduchta,  and  had 
not  the  oj  patulum  like  other  women.  (Hift.  Armen. 
1.  ii.  c.  70.)  I  do  not  underftand  the  expreflion. 

.  [58]  In  the  Armenian  Hiftory  (I.  ii.  78.),  as  well 
as  in  the  Geography, (p.  367.)  China  is  called  Zenia, 
or  Zenaftan.  It  :s  characterized  by  the  produclion 
of  lilk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  their 
love  of  peace,  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 


[59]  Vou-ti,  the  firft  emperor  of  the  feventh 
dynally,  who  then  reigned  in  China,  had  political 
tranfaCtions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of  Sogdiana, 
and  is  faid  to  have  received  a  Roman  embaiTy. 
(Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  38.)  In  thofe  ages  the 
Chinefe  kept  a  garrifon  at  Kafhgar,  and  one  of  their 
generals,  about  the  time  of  Tiajan,  marched  as 
far  as  the  Cafpian  fea.  With  regard  to  the  inter- 
courfe  between  China  and  the  weftern  countries,  a 
curious  memoir  of  M.  de  Guignes  may  be  con- 
fulted  in  the  Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxxii. 
P-  355- 

[60]  See  Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  81. 

[61]  Ipfos  Perfas  ipfumque  Regem  afcitis  Saccis, 
et  Rufiis,  et  Gellis,  petit  frater  Ormies.  Panegyric. 
Vet.  iii.  1.  The  Saca:  were  a  nation  of  wandering 
Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  fources  of 
the  Oxus  aud  the  Jaxartes.  1  he  Gelli  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghilan  along  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
who  fo  long,  under  the  name  of  Ddemites,  infefted 
the  Perfian  Monarchy.  See  d'Herbelot  Bibliotheque 
Orientate. 

[62]  Mofes  of  Chorene  takes  no  notice  0/  this 
fecond  revolution,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  col- 
let! from  a  paflage  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1. 
xxiii.  5.).  Laclantius  fpeaks  of  the  ambition  of 
Narfes,  "  Concitatus  domefticis  exemplis  avi  fui 
Saporis  ad  occupandum  orientem  magnis  copiis  in- 
hiabat."    De  Mort.  Perfecut.  c.  9. 

[63]  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Laclantius 
afcribes  to  cowardice  the  conduct  of  Diocletian. 
Julian,  in  his  oration  fays,  that  he  remained  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  empire ;  a  very  hyperbolical 
expreflion. 

[64]  Our  five  abbreviators,  Eutropius,  Feflus, 
the  two  Viftors,  and  Orofius,  all  relate  the  laft  and 
great  battle  ;  but  Orofius  is  theonly  one  who  fpeaks 
of  the  two  former. 

[65]  The  nature  of  the  country  is  finely  defcribed 
byl'lutarch,  in  the  life  of  Craffus,  and  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  iirft.  book  of  the  Anabafis. 

[66]  SccFolter's  Diftertation  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  tranflation  of  the  Anabafis  by  Spelman  ;  which 

I  will 
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I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  bed 
verfions  extant. 

[67]  Hift.  Armen.  1  ii.  c.  yO.  I  have  transferred 
this  exploit  of  Tiridates  from  an  imaginary  defeat 
to  the  real  one  of  Galerius. 

[68]  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  The  mile,  in 
the  hands  of  Eutropius  (ix.  24.).  of  Feftus  (c.  2:.), 
and  of  Oro/ius  (vii.  25. ),  eafily  increafed  to  feveral 
miles. 

[69]  Aurelius  Victor.  Jornandes  de  rebus  Ge- 
ticis,  c.  21. 

[70]  Aurelius  Victor  fays,  "  Per  Armeniam  in 
holies  contendit,  qux  ferme  fola,  feu  facilior  vin- 
cendi  via  eft.*'  He  followed  the  conduct  of  Trajan, 
and  the  idea  of  Julius  Cajfar. 

[71]  Xenophon's  Anabafis,  1.  iii.  For  that  reafon 
the  Perfian  cavalry  encamped  fixty  ftadia  from  the 
enemy. 

[72]  The  (lory  is  told  by  Ammianus,  1.  xxii. 
Inftead  of  factum  fome  read  fcutum. 

[73]  The  Perfians  confefled  the  Roman  fuperio- 
rity  in  morals  as  well  as  in  arms.  Eutrop.  ix.  24. 
But  this  refpeft  and  gratitude  of  enemies  is  very  fel- 
dom  to  be  found  in  their  own  accounts. 

[74]  The  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken 
from  the  fragments  of  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the 
Excerpta  Legationum  publifhed  in  the  Byzantine 
Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Juftinian  ;  but  it  is  very 
evident,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they 
are  drawn  from  the  mod  authentic  and  refpeftable 
writers. 

[75]  Adeo  Victor  (fays  Aurelius)  ut  ni  Valerius, 
cujus  nutu  omnia  gerebantur,  abnuifler,  Romani 
fafces  in  provinciam  novam  ferrentur.  Verum 
pars  terrarum  tamen  nobis  utilior  quxfita. 

[76]  He  had  been  governor  of  Sumium.  (Pet. 
Patriciusin  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  30.)  This  province 
feems  to  be  mentioned  by  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Geo- 
graph.  p.  360.),  and  lay  to  the  Eaft  of  Mount 
Ararat. 

[/7]  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
the  pofition  of  Singara  is  removed  from  the  Aboras 


to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have  produced  themiPa'ie 
of  Peter,  in  afligning  the  latter  river  for  the  boun- 
dary, inilead  of  the  former.  Tne  line  of  the  Roman, 
frontier  travcrfed,  but  never  followed,  the  courfc  of 
the  Tigris. 

[78]  Procopius  de  Edificiis,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

[79]  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene,  Ar- 
zanene,  and  Carduene,  are  allowed  on  all  fides. 
But  inftead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  I  xcerrt. 
Leg.  p.  3c.)  inferts  Rchimene  and  Sophene.  [ 
have  preferred  Ammianus,  (1.  xxv.  7.)  becaufe  it 
might  be  proved,  that  Sophene  was  never  in  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians,  either  before  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  or  after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of 
correct  maps,  like  thofe  of  M  Danville,  alm-ft  all 
the  moderns,  with  Tillemont  and  Valefius  at  their 
head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in  refpedt  to 
Perfia,  and  not  to  Rome,  that  the  five  provinces 
were  fituate  beyond  the  Tigris. 

[So]  Xenophon's  Anabafis,  1.  iv.  Their  bows 
were  three  cubits  in  length,  their  arrows  two  ;  they 
rolled  down  flones  that  were  each  a  waggon  load. 
The  Greeks  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that 
rude  country. 

[81]  According  to  Eutropius  (vi.  9.  as  the  text 
is  reprefented  by  the  belt  MSS.J  the  city  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  was  in  Arzanene.  The  names  and  fituacioo 
of  the  other  three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

[82]  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  97.  with  Mofes 
Choro  nenf.  Hilt.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  84.  and  the  map 
of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

[83]  Hiberi,  locorum  potentes,  Cafpi.i  via  Sarma- 
tam  in  Armenics  raptim  efiundunt.  Tacit.  Anr.al. 
vi.  34.    See  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xi.  p.  -b^. 

[84]  Peter  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30.)  is 
the  only  writer  who  mentions  the  Iberian  article  of 
the  treaty. 

[85]  Eufebius  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till 
the  difcovery  of  the  treatife  De  Mortibus  Perfecu- 
torum,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  triumph  and  the 
Vicennalia  were  celebrated  at  the  fame  time. 

[86]  At  the  time  of  the  Vicennalia,  Galerius 
feems  to  have  kept  his  Itation  on  the  DanLbe.  See 
Ladant.  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 

[$-]  Eutropius 
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[87]  Eutropius  (ix.  27.)  mentions  them  as  a 
part  of  the  triumph.  As  the  perfons  had  been  re- 
ftored  to  Narfes,  nothing  more  than  their  images 
could  be  exhibited. 

[88]  Livy  gives  us  a  fpeech  of  Camillus  on  that 
fubject  (v.  51 — 55.),  full  of  eloquence  and  fenfibi- 
lity,  in  oppofnion  to  a  defign  of  removing  the  feat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Veii. 

[89]  Julius  Caefar  was  reproached  with  ths  in- 
tention of  removing  the  empire  to  Ilium  or  Alex- 
andria. See  Sueton.  in  Caefar,  c.  79.  According 
to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier, 
the  third  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was 
intended  to  divert  Auguftus  from  the  execution  of 
a  fimilar  defign. 

[90]  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  likewife  men- 
tions the  buildings  erected  by  Maximian  at  Car- 
thage, probably  during  the  Moorifh  war.  We 
fhall  infert  fome  verfes  of  Aufonius  de  Clar.  urb.  v. 
Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia  :  copia  rerum  ; 
lnnumerx  cukasque  domus;  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  lani,  turn  duplice  muro 
Amplirkata  loci  fpecies  ;  populique  voluptas 
Circus ;  et  inclufi  moles  cuneata  Theatri 
Templa,  Palatinsque  arces,  opulenfque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  fub  honore  lavacri. 
Cundiaque  marmoreis  ornata  Peryftyla  fignis; 
Mceniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro, 
Omnia  quae  magnis  operum  velut  aemula  formis 
Excellunt :  nec  jundbe  premit  vicinia  Romas. 

[91]  Ladtant.  de  M.  P.  c.  7.  Libanius  Orat. 
viii.  p.  203. 

[92]  Ladtant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.  On  a  fimilar  occa- 
fion  Ammianus  mentions  the  dicacitas  plebis,  as  not 
very  agreeable  to  an  Imperial  ear.  (See  I.  xvi. 
c.  10.) 

[93]  Ladtantius  accufes  Maximian  of  deftroying 
fidtis  criminationibus  lumina  fenatus.  (De  M.  P. 
c.  8.)  Aurelius  Victor  fpeaks  very  doubtfully  of 
the  faith  of  Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

[94]  Truncatae  vires  urbis,  imminuto  praetori^ 
arum  cohortium  atque  in  armis  vulgi  numero.  Au- 
relius Vidlor.  Ladtantius  attributes  to  Galerius 
the  profecution  of  the  fame  plan.  (c.  26.) 

[95]  They  were  old  corps  ftationed  in  Illyricum  ; 
and  according  to  the  ancient  eftablithment,  they 


each  confided  of  fix  thoufand  men.  They  had  ac- 
quired much  reputation  by  the  ule  of  the plumbata, 
or  darts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  foldier  carried 
five  of  thefe,  which  he  darted  from  a  confiderable 
diftance,  with  great  ftrength  and  dexterity.  See 
Vegetius,  i.  17. 

[  6]  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  vi.  Tit.  ii. 

with  Godefroy's  commentary. 

[97]  See  the  12th  diftertation  in  Spanheim's 
excellent  work  De  ufu  Numifmatum.  From  medals, 
inferiptions,  and  hiftorians,  he  examines  every  title 
feparately,  and  traces  it  from  Auguftus,  to  the 
moment  of  its  difappearing. 

[98]  Pliny  (in  Panegyr.  c.  3.  55,  &c.)  fpeaks  of 
Dominus  with  execration,  as  fynonymous  to  Tyrant, 
and  oppofite  to  Prince.  And  the  fame  Pliny  regu- 
larly gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
epiftles)  to  his  friend  rather  than  matter,  the  virtu- 
ous Trajan.  This  ftrange  expreflion  puzzles  the 
commentators,  who  think,  and  the  tranflators,  who 
can  write. 

[99]  Synefius  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  Iam 
indebted  for  this  quotation  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 
terie. 

[loo]  See  Vandale  de  Confecratione,  p.  354, 
&c.  It  was  cuftomary  for  the  emperors  to  mention 
(in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  numen,  /acred majejly, 
divine  oracles,  £sV.  According  to  Tillemont,  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzen  complains  moft  bitterly  of  the 
profanation,  efpecially  when  it  was  practifed  by  an 
Arian  emperor. 

[101]  See  Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmat.  DilTert. 

xii. 

[102]  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutropius,  ix.  26.  It 
appears  by  the  Panegyrifts,  that  the  Romans  were 
foon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  ceremony  of  ado- 
ration. 

[103]  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian, 
are  chiefly  deduced, — ift,  from  fome  very  ftrongpaf- 
fages  in  Ladtantius ;  and,  2dly,  from  the  rrew  and 
various  offices,  which,  in  the  Theodofian  code, 
appear  already  eftablilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Conftantine. 

[104]  Ladtant.  de  M.  P.  c.  7. 

[105]  Indidla  lex  nova  quae  fane  illorum  tempo- 
rum  modeftia  tolerabilis,  in  pemiciem  proceflit. 

Aurel. 
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Aurel.  Vi&or,  who  has  treated  the  charatter  of 
Diocletian  with  good  fenfe,  though  in  bad  Latin. 

[106]  Solus  omnium,  port  conditum  Romanum 
Imperiam,  qui  ex  tanto  faftigio  fponte  ad  privatas 
vitae  ftalum  civilitatemque  remearet.  Eutrop. 
ix.  28. 

[107]  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illnefs 
are  taken  from  La&antius  (c.  17.),  who  m&y/ometitius 
be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  public  fadls,  though 
very  feldom  of  private  anecdotes. 

[108]  Aurelius  Victor  afcribes  the  abdication, 
which  had  been  fo  varioufly  accounted  for,  to  two 
caufes.  1  ft,  Diocletian's  contempt  of  ambition; 
and  2dly,  His  apprehenfion  of  impending  troubles. 
One  of  the  panegyrifts  (vi.  9.)  mentions  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  Diocletian,  as  a  very  natural 
reafon  for  his  retirement. 

[109]  The  difficulties  as  well  as  miflakes  at- 
tending the  dates  both  of  the  year  and  of  the  day  of 
Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly  cleared  up  by 
Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  525.- 
Note  19,  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 

[noj  See  Panegyr.  Veter.  vi.  9.  The  oration 
was  pronounced  after  Maximian  had  reaflumed  the 
purple. 

[111]  Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment, 
"  At  enim  divinum  ilium  virum,  qui  primus  Im- 
**  perium  et  participavit  et  pofuit,  confilii  et  fafli 
*'  fui  non  pcenitet ;  nec  amififle  fe  putat  quod  fponte 
**  tranfcripfit.    Faslix  beatufque  vere  quern  veftra, 

tantorum  principum,  colunt  obfequia  privatum." 
Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 

[112]  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Vidor  for 
this  celebrated  bon  mot.  Eutropius  mentions  the 
thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 

[113]  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  223,  224.  Vopifcus  had 
learned  this  converfation  from  his  father. 

[114]  The  younger  Viflor  /lightly  mentions  the 
report.  But  as  Diocletian  had  difobliged  a  power- 
ful and  fuccefsful  party,  his  memory  has  been 
loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was 
condemned  as  a  criminal  bv  the  Roman  fenate,  Sec. 
Vol.  I. 
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[115]  See  the  Itineraries,  p.  269.  272.  Edit. 
Weffeling. 

[116]  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dal- 
ma/.ia,  p.  43.  (printed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1774, 
in  two  fmall  volumes  in  quarto)  quotes  a  MS. 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Salona,  compofed  by 
Giambattifta  Giuftiniani  about  the  middle  of  ths 
xvith  century. 

[117]  Adam's  antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace 
at  Spalatro,  p.  6.  We  may  add  a  circumftance  or 
two  from  the  Abate  Fortis  :  the  little  ftream  of 
the  Hyader,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  moil 
exquifite  trout,  which  a  fagacions  writer,  perhap3 
a  monk,  fuppofes  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the  choice  of 
his  retirement.  Fortis,  p,  45.  The  fame  author 
(p.  38.)  obferves,  that  a  tafte  for  agriculture  is 
reviving  at  Spalatro  ;  and  that  an  experimental  farm 
has  lately  been  eftablilhed  near  the  city,  by  a 
fociety  of  Gentlemen, 

[118]  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Ccctum  San&.  c.  2,-. 
In  this  fermon,  the  emperor,  or  the  bifhop  who  com- 
pofed it  for  him,  afFefts  to  relate  the  miferable  end 
of  all  the  perfecutors  of  the  church. 

[119]  Conftantin.  Porphyr.  de  ftatu  Imper. 
p;  86. 

[120]  Danville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i. 
162. 

[121]  Meffieurs  Adam  and  ClerifTeau,  attended 
by  two  draughtfmen,  viiited  Spalatro  in  the  month 
of  July  1757.  The  magnificent  work  which  their 
journey  produced,  was  publilhed  in  London  feven 
years  afterwards. 

[122]  I  (hall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate 
Fortis.  "  E*baftevolmente  nota  agli  amatori  dell' 
*'  Architettura,  e  dell'  Antichita.  l'opera  del  Signor 
*!  Adams,  che  a  donato  molto  a  que'  l'uperbi  veftigt 
"  coll'abitua'e  eleganza  del  fuo  toccalapis  e  del 
"  bulino.  In  generale  la  rozzezza  del  fcalpello, 
"  e'l  cativo  guilo  del  fecolo  vi  gareggiano  colla 
"  magnificenza  del  fabricate"  See  Viaggio  in 
Dalmazia,  p.  40. 

[l2?]  The  orator  Eumenius  W2S  fecretrry  to  the 
emperors  Maximian  and  Ccnliantius,  and  Prcfcflor 
of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autun.    His  falary 
was  fix  hundred  thoutand  fdk'.-ce?,  which,  accord- 
h  irg 
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ing  to  the  loweft  computation  of  that  age,  mud  have 
exceeded  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He  gene- 
roufly  requefted  the  permiffion  of  employing  it  in 
rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  De  reftau- 
randis  fcholis;  which,  though  not  exempt  from 
vanity,  may  atone  for  his  panegyric*. 


[124]  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian's abdication.  The  life  of  his  mailer  Plotinus, 
which  he  compofed,  will  give  us  the  mod  complete 
idea  of  the  genius  of  the  feci,  and  the  manners  of 
its  profeflors.  This  very  curious  piece  is  inferted 
in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  torn.  iv.  p. 
88—148. 
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[1]  Ji/T  De  Montefquieu  (Confiderations  fur  la 
JLVA  •  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains, 
C.  17  )  fuppofes,  on  the  authority  of  Orofius  and 
Eufebius,  that,  on  this  occafion,  the  empire,  for  the 
firft  time,  was  really  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  difcover  in  what  refpeft  the 
plan  of  Galerius  differed  from  that  of  Diocletian. 

[2]  Hie  non  modo  amabilis,  fed  etiam  venera- 
bilis  Gallis  fuit ;  praecipue  quod  Diocletiani  fuf- 
peftam  prudentiam,  et  Maximiani  fanguinariam 
violentiam  imperio  ejus  evaferant.  Eutrop.  Bre- 
viar.  x.  1. 

[3]  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  prcvinciarum) 
ac  privatorum  ftudens,  fifci  commoda  non  admo- 
dum  affeclans;  ducenfque  melius  publicas  opes  a 
privatis  haberi,  quam  intra  unum  clauftrum  refer- 
vari.  Id.  ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  fo  far,  that 
whenever  he  gave  an  entertainment,  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  fervice  of  plate. 

[4]  La&antius  de  Mort.  Perfecutor.  c.  18.  Were 
the  particulars  of  this  ^conference  more  confident 
with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  flill  afk,  how 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  obfeure  rheto- 
rician ?  But  there  are  many  hiftorians  who  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  faying  of  the  great 
Conde  to  cardinal  de  Retz ;  "  Ces  coquins  nous 
"  font  parler  et  agir,  comme  ils  auroient  fait  eux- 

memes  a  notre  place.'' 

[5]  Sublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  filvis  (fays 
Lactantiusde  M.  P.  c.  19.)  ftatim  Scutarius,  continuo 
Protector,  mox  Tribunus,  poftridie  Caefar,  accepit 
Orientem.  Aurelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving 
him  the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 


[6]  His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged 
even  by  Laftantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

[7]  Thefe  fchemes  however  reft  only  on  the  very 
doubtful  authority  of  Ladtantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

[8]  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Conftantine,  was  invented  in  the  darknefa 
of  monafteries,  was  embellifhed  by  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  writers  of  the  xiith  century,  has 
been  defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  laft  age, 
and  is  ferioufly  related  in  the  ponderous  hiflory  of 
England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  147.). 
He  tranfports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the 
imaginary  father  of  Helena,  from  EfTex  to  the  wall 
of  Antoninus. 

[9]  Eutropius  [x.  2.)  exprefle?,  in  a  few  words, 
the  real  truth,  and  the  occafion  of  the  error,  "  ex  ob- 
*'  fcuriori  matrimonii)  ejus  filius."  Zofimus  (I.  ii. 
p.  78.)  eagerly  feized  the  moft  unfavourable  report, 
and  is  followed  by  Orofius  (vii.  25.),  whofe  authority 
is  oddly  enough  overlooked  by  the  indefatigable 
but  partial  Tillemont.  By  infilling  on  the  divorce 
of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

[10]  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  Conftantine's  birth.  1,  Our  Englifh 
antiquarians  were  ufed  to  dwell  with  rapture 
on  the  words  of  his  panegyrift;  "  Britannias 
illic  oriendo  nobiles  fecifti."  But  this  cele- 
brated paffage  may  be  referred  with  as  much  pro- 
priety to  the  acceflion  as  to  the  nativity  of  Con- 
ftantine.  2.  Some  of  the  modern  Greeks  have 
afcribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  Drepanum,  a 
town  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii. 
p.  174.)  which  Conftantine  dignified  with  the  name 

of 
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of  Helenopolis,  and  Juftinian  adorned  with  many 
fplendid  buildings  (Procop.  de  ^Edificiis,  v.  2.). 
It  is  indeed  probable  enough  that  Helena's  father 
kept  an  inn  at  Drepanum  ;  and  that  Conftantius 
might  lodge  there  when  he  re:urned  from  a  Perfian 
embafly  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  But  in  the  wan- 
dering life  of  a  foldier,  the  place  of  his  marriage, 
and  the  places  where  his  children  are  born,  have 
very  little  connexion  with  each  other.  3.  The 
claim  of  NaifTus  is  fupported  by  the  anonymous 
writer,  publilhed  at  the  end  of  Ammianus,  p.  710, 
and  who  in  general  copied  very  good  materials ;  and 
i:  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Firmicius,  (de  Aftrologia, 
1.  i.  c.  4.)  who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine himfelf.  Some  objections  have  been  raifed 
againft  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  application 
of  the  paflage  of  Firmicius;  but  the  former  is  elta- 
bliihed  by  the  beft  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very  ably 
defended  by  Lipfius  de  Magnitudine  Romana,  1.  iv. 
c.  1 1.  et  fupplement. 

[11]  Literis  minus  inftructus.  Anonym,  ad 
Ammian.  p.  7J0. 

[12]  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  'fingle  combat  with  a  Sarmatian 
(Anonym,  p.  710  ),  and  with  a  monftrous  lion.  See 
Praxagoras  apud  Photium,  p.  63.  Praxagoras,  an 
Athenian  philofopher,  had  written  a  life  of  Con- 
ftantine, in  two  books,  which  are  now  loft.  He 
was  a  contemporary. 

[13]  Zofimus,  h  ii.  p.  78,  79.  Ladtantius  de 
M.  P.  c.  z\.  The  former  tells  a  very  foolifh  ftory, 
that  Conftantine  caufed  all  the  poll  horfes,  which  he 
had,  ufed  to  be  hamftrung.  Such  a  bloody  execu- 
tion, without  preventing  a  purfuit,  would  have  feat- 
tered  fufpicions,  and  might  have  flopped  his  jour- 
ney. 

[14]  Anonym,  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  4. 
But  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  79.  Eufebius  de  Vit.  Con- 
ftant.  1.  i.  c.  21.  and  Lactuntius  de  M.  P.  c.  24. 
fuppofe,  with  lefs  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  father 
on  his  death  bed. 

[15]  Cundis  qui  aderant  annitentibus,  fed  pra2- 
cipue  Croco  (alii  ErotoJ  Alamannorum  Rege, 
auxilii  gratiaConftantium  comitato,  imperium  capit. 
Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  firft 
inftance  of  a  barbarian  king,  who  aflifted  the  Ro- 
man arms,  with  an  independent  body  of  his  own 
fubjects.  The  practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  laft 
became  fatal. 


[16]  His  panegyriH  Eumenius  (vii.  8.)  ventures 
to  affirm,  in  the  prefence  of  Conftantine,  that  he 
put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
efcape  from  the  hands  of  his  foldiers. 

[17]  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  25.  Eumeniui 
(vii.  8.)  gives  a  rhetorical  turn  to  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

[18]  The  choice  of  Conftantine,  by  his  dying 
father,  which  is  warranted  by  reafon,  and  infinuated 
by  Eumenius,  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  moft 
unexceptionable  authority,  the  concurring  evidence 
of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  24.)  and  of  Libanius 
(Oration  i.) ;  of  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  i. 
c.  18.  21.),  and  of  Julian  (Oration  i.). 

[19]  Of  the  three  afters  of  Conftantine,  Con- 
ftantia  married  the  emperor  Licinius,  Anaftafia  the 
Caefar  Baflianus,  and  Eutropia  the  conful  Nepo- 
tianus.  The  three  brothers  were,  Dalmatius,  Julius 
Conftantius,  and  Annibalianus,  of  whom  we  fhall, 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

[20]  See  Gruter  Infcrip.  p.  178.  The  fix  princes 
are  all  mentioned,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  as 
the  fenior  Augufti  and  fathers  of  the  emperors. 
They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  ufe  of  their  mum 
Romans,  this  magnificent  edifice-  The  architects 
have  delineated  the  ruins  of  thefe  Tfxrm* ;  and  the 
antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nardini, 
haveafcertained  the  ground  which  they  covered.  One 
of  the  great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthufian  church; 
and  even  one  of  the  porter's  lodges  is  fufficient  to 
form  another  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Feu- 
ilians. 

[21]  See  Lactantiusde  M.  P.  c.  26.  31. 

[22]  The  vith  Panegyric  reprefents  the  conduct 
of  Maximian  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  and  the 
ambiguous  expreffion  of  Aurelius  Victor,  "  re- 
"  tractante  diu,"  may  fignify,  either  that  he  con- 
trived, or  that  he  oppofed,  the  confpiracy.  See 
Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  79.  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P. 
c.  26. 

[23]  The  circumftances  of  this  war,  and  the 
death  of  Severus,  are  very  doubtfully  and  varioufly 
told  in  our  ancient  fragments  (fee  Tillemont,  Hift. 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p..  555.).  I  have 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  ihem  a  confiftent  and 
probable  narration. 

h  2  [24]  The 
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[24]  The  vith  Panegyric  was  pronounced  to  ce- 
lebrate the  elevation  of  Conftantine  ;  but  the  pru- 
dent orator  avoids  the  mention  either  of  Galerius 
or  of  Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  flight 
allufion  to  the  adual  troubles,  and  to  the  majefty 
ofRome. 

[25]  With  regard  to  this  negociation,  fee  the 
fragments  of  an  anonymous  Hiftorian,  publifhed  by 
Valeflus  at  the  end  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  711.  Thefe  fragments  have  fur- 
niflied  us  with  feveral  curious,  and  as  it  fhould  feem 
authentic,  anecdotes. 

[z6]  Ladantius  de  M.  P.  c  28.  The  former 
of  thefe  reafons  is  probably  taken  from  Virgil's 
Shepherd  ;  "  Illam  ego  huic  noftne  fimilem  Me- 
**  libcee  putavi,.  &c."  LaQantius  delights  in  thefe 
poetical  alluflons. 

[27]  Caftra  fuper Tufci  fi  ponere  Tybridis  undas; 
(juleas) 

Hefperios  audax  veniam  metatorin  agros. 

Tu  quofcunque  voles  in  planum  efFundere  muros, 

His  aries  adlus  difperget  faxa  lacertis ; 

111a  licet  penitus  tolli  quam  jufleris  urbem 

Roma  lit.  Lucan.  Pharfal.  i.  381, 

[28]  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27..  Zofim.  1.  ii. 
p.  82.  The  latter  infinuates,  that  Conftantine,  in 
his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  promifed  to  de- 
clare war  againft  Galerius. 

[29]  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurv 
torn.  iv.  parti,  p.  559O  nas  proved,  that  Licinius, 
without  pafling  through  the  intermediate  rank  of 
Caefar,  was  declared  Auguftus,  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  307,  after  the  return  of  Galerius  from 
Italy. 

[30J  Ladtantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Gale- 
rius declared  Licinius  Auguftus  with  himfelf,  he 
tried  to  fatisfy  his  younger  aflbciates,  by  inventing, 
for  Conftantine  and  hlaximin  (not  Maxentius,  fee 
Baluze,  p.  81.)  the  new  title  of  fons  of  the  Auguftik 
But  when  Maximin  acquainted  him  that  he  had 
been  faluted  Auguftus  by  the  army,  Galerius  v. as 
obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Conftantine, 
as  equal  aflbciates  in  the  Imperial  dignity. 

[31]  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.  Audi  doloris  noftri 
liberam  vocem,  &c.  the  whole  paflage  is  imagined 
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with  artful  flattery,  and  exprefled  with  an  eafy 
flow  of  eloquence. 

[32]  Laaantius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Zofim.  1.  ii. 
p.  82.  A  report  was  fpread,  that  Maxentius  was 
the  fon  of  fome  obfeure  Syrian,  and  had  been  fubfti- 
tuted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child. 
See  Aureiius  Victor,  Anonym.  Valefian,  and  Pane- 
gyr. Vet.  ix.  3,  4. 

[33]  Ab  urbe  pulfiun,  ab  Itafia  fugatum,  ab 
Illyrico  repudiatum,  tuis  provinciis,  tuiscopiis,  tuo 
palatio  recepifti.   Eumen.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  14. 

[34]  Laaantius  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the 
reflgnation  of  the  purple,  Conftantine  ftill  continued 
to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  honours  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  ;  and  on  all  public  occafions  gave  the 
right-hand  place  to  his  father-in-law.  Panegyr. 
Vet.  vii.  15* 

[35]  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  Eumenius  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  vii.  16—21.  The  latter  of  thefe  has  un, 
doubtedly  reprefented  the  whole  afFai'r  in  the  moll 
favourable  light  for  his  fovereign.  Yet  even  from  his 
partial  narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated 
clemency  of  Conftantine,  and  the  reiterated  treafons 
of  Maximian,  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Laftantius 
(de  M.  P.  c.  79,  3c),  and  copied  by  the  moderns, 
are  deftitute  of  any  hiftorical  foundation. 

[36]  Aureiius  Victor,  c.  40.  But  that  lake  was 
fnuated  on  the  Upper  Pannonia,  near  the  borders  of 
Noricum  ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria  (a  name 
which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained 
country)  undoubtedly  lay  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube  (Sextus  Rufus,  c.  9.).  I  fhould  there- 
fore fufpeft  that  Viftor  has  confounded  the  lake 
Pelfo,  with  the  Volocean  marches,  or,  as  they  are 
now  called,  the  lake  Sabaton.  It  is  placed  in  the 
heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  prefent  extent  is  not  iefs 
than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  Englifh)  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  See  Severini  Panno- 
nia, 1.  i.  c.  9. 

[37]  Ladantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  jyj  and  Eufebius 
(1.  viii.  c.  16.)  defcribe  the  fymptoms  and  pro- 
grefs  of  his  diforder  with  Angular  accuracy  and  ap- 
parent pleafure. 

[3?.]  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks 
on  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  307 — 3.56.)  ftill 
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delight  in  recording  the  wonderful  deaths  of  the 
perfecutors,  I  would  recommend  to  their  perufal 
an  admirable  paflage  of  Grotius  (Hift.  1.  vii.  p. 
332.)  concerning  the  laft  illnefs  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain. 

[39]  See  Eufebius,  I.  ix.  6.  10.  Laftantius  de 
M.  P.  c.  36.  Zofimus  is  lefs  exact,  and  evidently 
confounds  Maximian  with  Maximin. 

[40]  See  the  viiith  Panegyric,  in  which  Eu- 
menius  difplays,  in  the  prefence  of  Conftantine, 
the  mifery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Aatun. 

[41]  Eutropius,  x.  3.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  10, 
11,12,  A  great  number  of  the  French  youth  were 
lilcewife  expofed  to  the  fame  cruel  and  ignominious 
death. 

[42]  Julian  excIudesMaxentius  from  the  banquet 
of  the  Caefars  with  abhorrence  and  contempt;  and 
Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  85.)  accufes  him  of  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  profligacy. 

[43]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  83 — 85.  Aurelius 
Viftor. 

[4;.]  The  paflage  of  Aurelius  Viclbr  fhould  be 
read  in  the  following  manner.  Primus  inltituto 
peflimo,  muncrum  fpecie,  Patres  Oratorio/gut  pecu- 
niam  conferre  prodigenti  fibi  ccgeret. 

[4;]  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Fnfeb.  Hilt.  Ecclef. 
viii.  14,  et  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  i.  33,  34.  Rufinus, 
c.  17.  The  virtuous  Matron,  who  ftabbed  herfelf 
to  efcape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  Chriftian, 
wife  to  the  prsef-'dt.  of  the  city,  and  her  name  was 
Sophronia.  It  ftill  remains  a  queftion  among  the 
cafuifts,  whether,  on  fuch  occaflons,  fuicide  is 
jutlifiable. 

[46]  Praetorianis  ca?dem  vulgi  quondam  annueret, 
is  the  vague  exprefiion  of  Aurelius  Victor.  See 
more  particular,  though  fomewhat  different,  ac- 
counts of  a  tumult  and  mafia  ere,  which  happened 
at  Rome,  in  Eufebius  (1.  viii.  .c.  14.)  and  in  Zofi- 
mus (1.  ii.  p.  84. 

[  \-}~\  See  in  the  Panegyrics  (ix.  14.),  a  lively  de- 
fcription  of  the  indolence  and  vain  pride  of  Maxen- 
entius.  In  another  place,  theorator  obferves,  that  the 
riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of 
1060  years,  were  lavilhed  by  the  tyrant  on  his  zncr- 


cenary  bands ;  redemptis  ad  civile  latrocinium  ma- 
nibus  ingeflerat. 

[48]  After  the  victory  of  Conftantine,  it  was 
univerfally  allowed,  that  the  motive  of  delivering 
the  republic  from  a  detefted  tyrant,  would,  at  any 
time,  have  juftified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Eufeb. 
in  Vit.  Conftantin.  L  i.  c.  26.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  2. 

[49]  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  84,  85.  Nazarins  in 
Panegyr.  x.  7 — 13. 

[50]  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2.  Omnibus  fere 
tuis  Comitibus  et  Ducibus  non  folum  tacite  muf- 
fantibus,  fed  etiam  aperte  timentibos ;  contra  con- 
filia  hominum,  contra  Harufpicum  monita,  ipfe 
per  temet  liberandae  urbis  tempus  venifle  fentires. 
The  embafly  of  the  Romans  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonaras  (1.  xiii.)  and  by  Cedrenus  (in  Compend. 
Hift.  p.  27c) :  but  thofe  modern  Greeks  had  the 
opportunity  of  confulting  many  writers  which  have 
rlnce  been  loft,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the 
life  of  Conftantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius  (p.  6;) 
has  made  a  ihort  extract  from  that  hiilorical 
work. 

[51]  Zofimus  (I.  ii.  p.  86.)  has  given  us  this 
curious  account  of  the  forces  on  both  fides.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments,  though 
we  areafiured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  21;.)  that  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  fea  as  well  a3  by  land  ;  and  that 
the  fleet  of  Conftantine  took  pofleflion  of  Sardinia, 
Corfica,  and  the  ports  of  Italy. 

[52]  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  It  is  not  furprifing 
that  the  orator  fliould  diminilh  the  numbers  with 
which  his  fovereign  atchieved  the  conqucft  ofltalv  ; 
but  it  appears  fomewhat  Angular,  that  he  fliould 
efteem  the  tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than  1  or, 000 
men. 

[53]  The  three  principal  paflages  of  the  Alps 
between  Gaul  and  Italy,  are  thofe  of  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, Mount  Cenis,  and  Mount  Genevre.  Tradi- 
tion, and  a  refemblance  of  names  (Aipts  rtnnina), 
had  afligned  the  firft  of  theft;  for  the  march  of  Han- 
nibal (See  Si  mler  de  Alpibus).  The  Chcvaljer  de 
Folard  (Polybe,  torn,  iv.)  and  M.  Danville  h?.ve 
led  him  over  Mount  Genevre.  But  notwithiland- 
i'ng  the  authority  of  an  experienced  officer,  and 
a  learned  geographer,  the  pretenfions  of  M.iun:. 
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Cenis  are  fupported  in  a  fpecious,  not  to  fay  a  con- 
vincing, manner  by  M.  Grofley.  Obfervations  fur 
l'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  40,  Sec. 

[54]  La  Brunette  near  Sufe,  Demont,  Exiles, 
Feneftrelles,  Coni,  Sec. 

[55]  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.  His  de- 
fcriptipn  of  the  roads  over  the  Alps,  is  clear,  lively, 
and  accurate. 

[96]  Zofimus  as  well  as  Eufebius  haden  from  the 
paflage  of  the  Alps,  to  the  decifive  action  near 
Rome.  We  muft  apply  to  the  two  Panegyrics,  for 
the  intermediate  aftions  of  Conftantine. 

[57]  The  Marquis  MafFei  has  examined  the  fiege 
and  battle  of  Verona,  with  that  degree  of  attention 
and  accuracy,  \yhich  was  due  to  a  memorable  action 
that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  that  city,  conftru&ed  by  Gallienus,  were 
lefs  extenfive  than  the  modern  walls,  and  the  Am- 
phitheatre was  not  included  within  their  circum- 
ference.   See  Verona  Illullrata,  Part  i.  p.  142.  150. 

[58]  They  wanted  chains  for  fo  great  a  multi- 
tude of  captives  j  and  the  whole  council  was  at  a 
lofs ;  but  the  fagacious  conqueror  imagined  the  hap- 
py expedient  of  converting  into  fetters  the  fwords 
of  the  vanquiftied.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  11. 

[59]  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  ic. 

[60]  Literas  calamitatum  fuarum  indices  fup- 
primebat.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  15. 

[6i]  Remedia  malorum  potius  quam  mala  diffe- 
rebat,  is  the  fine  cenfure  which  Tacitus  pafles  on 
the  fupine  indolence  of  Vitellius. 

[62]  The  Marquis  Maffei  has  made  it  extremely 
probable  that  Conftantine  was  ftill  at  Verona,  the 
ift  of  September,  A.  D.  312,  and  that  the  memo- 
rable a;ra  of  the  indiclions  was  dated  from  his  con- 
queft  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

[63]  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16.  Lattantius  de 
M.  P.  c.  44. 

[64]  lllo  die  hoflem  Romanorum  efTe  periturum. 
The  vanquiftied  prince  became  of  courfe  the  enemy 
of  Rome. 

[65]  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  x.  27.    The  for- 
mer of  thefe  orators  magnifies  the  hoards  of  corn, 
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which  Maxentius  had  collected  from  Africa  and  the 
Iflands.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  fcarcity 
mentioned  by  Eufebius,  (in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  i.  c. 
36.)  the  Imperial  granaries  muft  have  been  open 
only  to  the  foldiers. 

[66]  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  rubra, 
millia  ferme  novem  aegerrime  progreflus.  Aure- 
lius  Victor.  See  Cellarius  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn, 
i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  inthe  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cremera,  a  trifling  rivulet,  illuftrated  by  the 
valour  and  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred 
Fabii. 

[67]  The  poft  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with 
the  Tyber  in  his  rear,  is  very  clearly  defcribed  by 
the  two  Panegyrifts,  ix.  16.  x.  28. 

[68]  Exceptis  latrocinii  illius  primis  auftoribus, 
qui  defperata  venia,  locum  quem  pugnae  fumpferant 
texere  corporibus.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 

[69]  A  very  idle  rumour  foon  prevailed,  that 
Maxentius,  who  had  not  taken  any  precaution  for 
his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very  artful  fnare  to 
deftroy  the  army  of  the  purfuers;  but  that  the 
wooden  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  loofened  on 
the  approach  of  Conftantine,  unluckily  broke  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  flying  Italians.  M.  de 
Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i. 
p.  ^76.)  very  ferioufly  examines  whether  in  contra- 
diction to  common  fenfe,  the  tefUmony  of  Eufebius 
and  Zofimus  ought  to  prevail  over  the  filence  of 
Laclantius,  Nazarius,  and  the  anonymous,  but  con- 
temporary orator,  who  compofed  the  ninth  pa- 
negyric. 

[70]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86 — 88,  and  the  two  Pa- 
negyrics, the  former  of  which  was  pronounced  a 
few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  cleared  notion  of 
this  great  battle.  Laclantius,  Eufebius,  and  even 
the  Epitomes,  fupply  feveral  ufeful  hints. 

[71]  Zofimus,  the  enemy  of  Conftantine,  allows, 
(1.  ii.  p.  88.)  that  only  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
Maxentius  were  put  to  death;  but  we  may  remark 
the  expreftive  pafTage  of  Nazarius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x. 
6),  Omnibus  qui  labefa&ari  ftatum  ejus  poterant 
cum  ftirpe  deletis.  The  other  orator  (Panegyr. 
Vet.  ix.  20,  21.)  contents  himfelf  with  obferving, 
that  Conftantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  did  not 
imitate  the  cruel  mafTacres  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or 
of  Sylla. 

[72]  See 
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[72]  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this 
and  the  enfuing  year,  in  the  Theodofian  Code. 

[73]  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2c.  Laftantius  de  M.  P. 
c.  44.  Maximin,  who  was  confefledly  the  eldeft 
Caefar,  claimed,  with  fome  lhew  of  reafon,  the  firft 
rank  among  the  Augulli. 

[74]  Adhuc  cunfta  opera  quae  magnifice  conftrux- 
erat,  urbis  fanum,  atque  bafilicam,  Flavii  meritis 
patres  facravere.  Aurelius  Victor.  With  regard 
to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  confult  Flaminius 
Vacca,  apud  Montfaucon,  Diarium  Italicum,  p. 
250,  and  l'Antiquite  Expliquee  of  the  latter,  torn, 
iv.  p.  171. 

[75]  Praetoriae  legiones  ac  fubfidia  factionibus 
spiiora  quam  urbi  Romae,  fublata  penitus ;  fimul 
anna  atque  ufus  indumenti  militaris.  Aurelius 
Vittor.  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89.)  mentions  this  faft 
as  an  hiftorian  ;  and  it  is  veiy  pompouily  celebrated 
in  the  ninth  Panegyric. 

[76]  Ex  omnibus  provinciis  optimates  viros 
Curias  tuse  pigneraveris ;  ut  Senatus  dignitas  ...  ex 
totius  Orbis  flore-confifteret.  Nazarius  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  x.  55.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  almoft 
feem  malicioufly  chofen.  Concerning  the  fenatorial 
tax,  fee  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115,  the  fecond  title  of  the 
fixth  book  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  with  Gode- 
froy's  Commentary,  and  Memoires  de  i'Academie 
des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 

[77]  From  the  Theodofian  Code,  we  may  now 
begin  to  trace  the  motions  of  the  emperors;  but  the 
dates  both  of  time  and  place  have  frequently  been 
altered  by  the  carelelTnefs  of  tranfcribers. 

[78]  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89.)  obferves,  that,  before 
the  war,  th«  filler  of  Cbnftantine  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Licinius.  According  to  the  younger 
Victor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials;  but 
having  ventured  to  plead  his  age  and  infirmities,  he 
received  a  fecond  letter  filled  with  reproaches  for  his 
fuppofed  partiality  to  the  caufe  of  Maxentius  and 
Maximin. 

[79]  Zofimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maximin  as  ordinary  events;  but  Lattantius  expa- 
tiates on  them,  (de  M.  P.  c.  45 — 50.)  afcribing 
them  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  Heaven. 
Licinius  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of 
the  church. 
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[80]  La&antius  de  M.  P.  c.  <;c.  Aurelius  Victor 
touches  on  the  different  conduft  of  Licinius,  and  of 
Conftantine,  in  the  ufe  of  victory. 

[81]  The  fenfual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gra- 
tified at  the  expence  of  his  fubjefls.  His  eunuchs, 
who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins,  examined  their 
naked  charms  with  anxious  curiofity,  left  any  part 
of  their  body  fbould  be  found  unworthy  of  the  royal 
embraces.  Coynefs  and  difdain  were  confidered  as 
treafon,  and  the  obftinate  fair  one  was  condemned 
to  be  drowned.  A  cuftom  was  gradually  intro- 
duced, that  no  perfon  (hould  marry  a  wife  without 
the  permifiion  of  the  emperor,  "  ut  ipfe  in  omni- 
bus nuptiis  praeguftator  eflet."  Laftantius  de  M.  P. 
c  38. 

[82]  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 

[83]  Diocletian  at  laft  fent  cognatum  fuum, 
quendam  militarem  ac  potentem  virum,  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  his  daughter  (Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
41  ).  We  are  not  fufhciently  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  times,  to  point  out  the  perfon  who 
was  employed. 

[84]  Valeria  quoque  per  varias  provincias  quin- 
decim  menfibus  plebeio  cultu  pervagata.  Lactan- 
tius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  is  fome  doubt  whether 
we  fhould  compute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  exile,  or  from  that  ofherefcape.  The 
expreffion  of  pervagata  feems  to  denote  the  latter ; 
but  in  that  cafe  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  treatife 
of  Laclantius  was  written  after  the  firft  civil  war 
between  Licinius  and  Conftantine.  See  Cuper, 
p.  254. 

[85]  Ita  illis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit. 
La&antius  de  M.  P.  c.  5  1.  He  relates  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocle- 
tian with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  ex- 
ultation. 

[86]  The  curious  reader,  whoconfults  the  Palefiaa 
fragment,  p.  713,  will  perhaps  accufe  me  of  giving 
a  bold  and  licentious  paraphrafe  ;  but  if  he  con- 
fiders  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my 
interpretation  is  probable  and  confiftent. 

[87]  The  fituation  of  jEmona,  or  as  it  is  now 
called,  Laybach,  in  Carniola,  (Danville  Geographic 
Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  187.)  may  fuggeft  a  conjecture. 
As  it  lay  to  the  north  eaft  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that 
important  territory  became  a  natural. object  of  dif- 
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p*te  between  the  fovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illy- 
ricum. 

[88]  Cibalis  or  Cibalas  (whofe  name  is  flill  pre- 
served in  the  obfcure  ruins  of  Swilei)  was  fituated 
about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  Illy- 
ricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save.  The  Roman  garrifons  and  cities  on  thofe 
rivers  are  finely  illuftrated  by  M.  Danville,  in  a 
memoir  inferted  in  PAcademie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn,  xxviii. 

[89]  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  90,  91.)  gives  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  this  battle  ;  but  the  defcriptions 
of  Zofimus  are  rhetorical  rather  than  military. 

[90]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Anonym.  Vale- 
fian,  p.  713.  The  Epitomes  furnilh  fome  circum- 
ftances ;  but  they  frequently  confound  the  two  wars 
between  Licinius  and  Conftantine. 

[91]  Petrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27. 
If  it  fhould  be  thought  that  ya^^  fignifies  more 
properly  a  fon-in  law  than  a  kinfman,  we  might 
conjecture,  that  Conftantine,  afluming  the  name  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  a  father,  had  adopted  his 
younger  brothers  and  fitters,  the  children  of  The- 
odora. 

[92]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Anonym.  Valefian, 
p.  7 1  3.  Eutropius,  x  5.  Aurelius  Viclor.  Eufeb.  in 
Chron.  Sozomen.  1.  i.  c.  2.  Four  of  thefe  writers  af- 
firm that  the  promotion  of  the  Caefars  was  an  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
younger  Conftantine  and  Licinius  were  not  yet  born; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  promotion  was 
made  the  lft  of  March,  A.  D.  317.  The  treaty  had 
probably  ftipulated  that  two  Cafars  might  be  created 
by  the  weftern,  and  one  only  by  the  eaftern  empe- 
ror ;  but  each  of  them  referved  to  himfelf  the 
choice  of  the  perfons. 

[93]  Codex  Theodofian,  1.  xi.  tit.  27.  torn.  iv. 
p.  188,  with  Godefroy's  obfervations.  See  like- 
wife,  1.  v.  tit.  7 — 8. 

[94]  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  profpera,  annonse 
ubertate,  frudtuum  copia,  &c.  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38. 
This  oration  of  Nazarius  was  pronounced  on  the 
day  of  the  Quinquennalia  of  the  Cxfars,  the  ift  of 
March,  A.  D.  321. 

[91;]  See  the  edict  of  Conftantine,  addrefled  to 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  ix. 
tit.  24.  torn  iii.  p.  189. 


£96]  His  fon  very  fairly  afligns  the  true  reafon  of 
the  repeal,  t*  Ne  fub  fpecie  atrocioris  judicii  ali- 
qua  in  ulcifcendo  crimine  dilatio  nafceretur."  Cod, 
Theod.  torn.  iii.  p.  193. 

[97]  Eufebius  (in  Vita  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  1.) 
choofes  to  affirm,  that  in  the  reign  of  his  hero,  the 
fword  of  juftice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
giftrate?.  Eufebius  himfelf,  (1.  iv.  c.  29.  54.)  and 
the  Theodofian  Code,  will  inform  us,  that  this  ex- 
ceflive  lenity  was  not  owing  to  the  want  either  of 
atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

[9?]  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  victory 
of  Crifpus  over  the  Alemanni,  is  exprefled  on  fome 
medals. 

[99]  See  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  93,  94  ;  though  the 
narrative  of  that  Hiftorian  is  neither  clear  nor  con- 
fident. The  Panegyric  ofOptatianus  (c.  23  )  men- 
tions the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi 
and  Getce,  and  points  out  the  feveral  fields  of  battle. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Sarmatian  games,  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  November,  derived  their  origin  from 
the  fuccefs  of  this  war. 

[100]  In  the  Caefars  of  Julian  (p.  325.  Commen- 
taire  de  Spanheim,  p.  252.)  Conftantine  boafts, 
that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia),  which 
Trajan  had  fubdued.  But  it  is  infinuated  by  Silenus, 
that  the  conquefts  of  Conftantine  were  like  the 
gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade  and  wither  almoli 
the  moment  they  appear. 

[101]  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know 
not  whether  we  may  entirely  depend  on  his  authority. 
Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent  air,  and  fcarcely 
is  fuited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century. 

[102]  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conftantin,  I.  i.  c.  8. 
This  paffage,  however,  is  taken  from  a  general  de- 
clamation on  the  greatnefs  of  Conftantine,  and  not 
from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war. 

[103]  Conftantinus  tamen,  viringens,  et  omnia 
efhcere  nitens  qua;  animo  praeparaflet,  fimul  prin- 
cipatum  totius  orbis  affeftans,  Licinio  bellum  intulir. 
Eutropius,  x.  5.  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  89.  The  reafons 
which  they  have  afligned  for  the  firft  civil  war  may, 
with  more  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  fecond. 

[104]  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  94,95. 

[105]  Con- 
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[1C5]  Conftantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  comfort  of  his  fellow-veterans  (Conve- 
terani),  as  he  now  began  to  ftyle  them.  See  the 
Theodofian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419 — 
429. 

[ic6]  Whilft  the  Athenians  maintained  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea,  their  fleet  confilled  of  three,  and 
afterwards  of  four,  hundred  gallies  of  three  ranks  of 
oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate fervice.  The  arfenal  in  the  port  of  Pirsus 
had  coft  the  republic  a  thoufand  talents,  about  two 
hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds.  See  Thucy- 
dides  de  Bel.  Peloponn.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  and  Meurfius 
de  Fortuna  Attica,  c.  19. 

[107]  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  9-,  96.  This  great 
battle  is  defcribed  in  the  Valelian  fragment  (p. 
714.),  in  a  clear  though  concife  manner.  "  Licinius 
vero  circum  Hadrianopolin  maximo  exercitu  latera 
ardui  montis  impleverat :  illuc  toto  agmine  Con- 
ftantinus  inflexit.  Cum  bellum  terra  marique  tra- 
heretur,  quamvis  per  arduum  fuis  nitentibus,  atta- 
men  difciplina  militari  et  felicitate,  Conflantinus 
Licinii  confufum  et  fine  ordine  agentem  vicit  exerci- 
tum  ;  leviier  femore  fauciatus." 

[108]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  97,  98.  The  current 
always  fets  out  of  the  Hellefpont ;  and  when  it  is 
aflifted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vefiel  can  attempt  the 
paflage.  A  fouth  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent almoft  imperceptible.  SeeTournefort's  Voyage 
au  Levant,  Let.  xi. 


[109]  Aurelius  Victor.     Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  9?. 
According  to  the  latter,  Martinianus  was  Magillcr 
Officiorum  (he  ufes  the  Latin  appellation  in  Greek). 
Some  medals  feem  to  intimate,  that  during  his  fliort 
reign  he  received  the  title  of  Auguftus. 

[no]  Eufebius  (in  Vita  Conflantin.  1.  ii.  c.  1 6, 
17.)  afcribes  this  decifive  victory  to  the  pious 
prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valefian  fragment 
(p.  714.)  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries, 
under  their  chief  Aliquaca,  who  adhered  to  the 
party  of  Licinius. 

[in]  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  102.  Viflor  Junior  in 
Epitome.  Anonym.  Valefian.  p.  714. 

[112]  Contra  religionem  facramenti  Theflalo- 
nicae  privatus  occifus  eft.  Eutropius  x.  6.  and  his 
evidence  is  confirmed  by  St.  Jerome  (in  Chronic.)  as 
well  as  by  Zofimus,  1 .  ii.  p.  102.  The  Valefian 
writer  is  the  only  one  who  mentions  the  foldiers, 
and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in  the  afiiftance  of 
the  fenate.  Eufebius  prudently  Aides  over  this 
delicate  tranfaflion.  But  Sozomen,  a  century  af- 
terwards, ventures  to  aflert  the  treafonable  practices 
of  Licinius. 

[113]  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  xv.  tit.  1 .-. 
torn.  v.  p.  404,  405.  Thefe  edicts  of  Conftantine 
betray  a  degree  of  paffion  and  precipitancy  very  un- 
becoming of  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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[i]  Aftyrios  penes,  Medofque,  et  Perfas 

Oriens  fuit,  defpectiflima  pars  fervitutis. 
Tacit.  Hift.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  vilited  Afia 
whilft  it  obeyed  the  laft  of  thofe  empires,  {lightly 
mentions  the  Syrians  of  Paleftine,  who,  according 
to  their  own  confeffion,  had  received  from  Egypt 
the  rite  of  circumcifion.    Seel.  ii.  c.  104. 

[2]  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xl.  DionCaflius,  J.  xxxvii. 
p.  121.  Tacit.  Hill.  v.  1 — 9.  Jultin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

[3]  Tradidit  arcano  qua;cunque  volumine  Mofes, 
Non  monftrare  vias  eadem  nifi  facra  colenti, 
Quxfitos  ad  fontes  folos  deducere  verpas. 
The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
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fent  volume  of  Mofes.  But  the  wife,  the  humane 
Maimonides  openly  teaches,  that  if  an  idolater  fall 
into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  fave  him  from  in- 
ftant  death.  SeeBafnage,  Hiiloire  des  Juifs,  1.  vi. 
c.  28. 

[4]  A  Jewifh  feet,  which  indulged-  themfelves  in 
a  fort  ofoccafional  conformity,  derived  from  Herod, 
by  whofe  example  and  authority  they  had  been  fe- 
duced,  the  name  of  Herodians.  L;ut  their  numbers 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  and  their  duration  fo  Qiort, 
that  Jofephus  has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his 
notice.    See  Piideaux's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

[c]  Cicero  pro  Fbcco,  c.  23. 

i  [6]  Philo 
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[6]  Philo  de  Legatione.  Auguftus  left  a  foun- 
dation for  a  perpetual  facrifice.  Yet  he  approved 
of  the  negled  which  his  grandfon  Caius  exprefled 
towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in 
Auguft.  c.  93.  and  Cafaubon's  notes  on  that  paf- 
fage. 

[-]  See,  in  particular,  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6. 
xviii.  6.  and  de  Bel.  Judaic,  i.  33.  and  ii.  9. 

[8]  Jufli  a  Caio  Crefare,  elhgiem  ejus  in  templo 
locare  arma  potius  fumpfere.  Tacit.  Hift.  v.  9. 
Philo  and  Jofephus  gave  a  very  circumftantial,  but 
a  very  rhetorical,  account  of  this  tranfaftion,  which 
exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria.  At 
the  firft  mention  of  this  idolatrous  propofal,  King 
Agrippa  fainted  away  ;  and  did  not  recover  his 
fenfes  till  the  third  day. 

[9]  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Milton 
lias  comprifed  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very  beau- 
tiful lines,  the  two  large  and  learned  fyntagmas, 
which  Selden  had  compofed  on  that  abftrufe  fub- 
ject, 

[10]  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewifh  profelytes  has 
been  very  ably  treated  by  Bafnage,  Hilt,  des  Juifs, 
1.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 

[11]  See  Exod.  xxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.  the 
commentators,  and  a  very  fenfible  note  in  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiltory,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  edit.  fol. 

[12]  When  Pompey,  ufing  or  abufing  the  right 
of  conqueft,  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  was 
obferved  with  amazement,  "  Nulla  intus  Defim 
efigie,  vacuam  fedem  et  inania  arcana."  Tacit. 
Hilt.  v.  9.  It  was  a  popular  faying,  with  regard 
to  the  Jews, 

Nil  prxter  nubes  et  cceli  numcn  adorant. 

[13]  A  fecond  kind  of  circumcifion  was  inflicted 
on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian  profely:e.  The  fullen 
indifference  of  the  J  almudilts,  with  refpefl  to  the 
converfion  of  Grangers,  may  be  feen  in  Bafnage, 
Hiftoiredes  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

[14]  Thefe  arguments  were  urged  with  great  in- 
genuity by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and  refuted  with  equal 
ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  Chriftian  Limborch. 
See  the  Arnica  Collatio  (it  well  deferves  that  name), 
or  account  of  the  dilpute  between  them. 


[15]  Jefus  -  -  -  circumcifus  erat  ;  cibis  uteba- 
tur  Judaicis ;  veftitu  iimili ;  purgatos  fcabie  mit- 
tebat  ad  facerdotes ;  Pafchata  et  alios  dies  feilos  re- 
ligiofe  obfervabat :  Si  quos  fanavit  fabatho,  oftendit 
non  tantum  ex  lege,  fed  et  exceptis  fententiis  talia 
opera  fabatho  non  interdicta.  Grotius  de  Veritate 
Religionis  Chriftiana;,  1.  v.  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards 
(c.  12.),  he  expatiates  on  the  condefcenfion  of  the 
apoftles. 

[16]  Paene  omnes  Chriftum  Deum  fub  legis  ob- 
fcrvatione  credebant.  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  31. 
See  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

[17]  Mofheim  de  Rebus  Chriftianis  ante  Con- 
llantinum  Magnum,  p.  153.  In  this  mafterly  per- 
formance, which  I  (hall  often  have  occafion  to  quo  e, 
he  enters  much  more  fully  into  the  (late  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing 
in  his  General  Hiltory. 

[18]  Eufebius,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc  Hift.  Eccle- 
fiaft. p.  605.  During  this  cccafional  abfence,  the 
bifhop  and  church  of  Pella  ftill  retained  the  title  of 
Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs refided  feventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Alexandria  have  long  fince  transferred 
their  epifcopal  feat  to  Cairo. 

[19]  Dion  Caflius,  1.  hix.  The  exile  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  from  Jerufalem  is  attefted  by  Ariftoof 
Pella  (apud  Eufeb.  1.  iv.  c.  6.),  and  is  mentioned  by 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  writers ;  though  fome  of  them 
too  haflily  extend  this inteidif.ion  to  the wholecoun- 
try  of  Paleftine. 

[20]  Eufebius,  I.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpicius  Severus, 
ii.  31.  By  comparing  their  unfatisfaclory  accounts, 
Moftieim  (p.  327,  &c.)  has  drawn  out  a  very  dif- 
tinflreprefentation  of  the  circumftances  and  motives 
of  this  revolution. 

[21]  Le  Clerc  (Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  477,  535.) 
feems  to  have  collected  from  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal  circum- 
ftances that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites. 
The  n3tureof  their  opinions  foon  divided  them  into 
a  ftricler  and  a  milder  feci ;  and  there  is  fome  rea- 
fon  to  conjecture,  that  the  family  of  Jefus  Chrift 
remained  members,  at  leaft,  of  the  latter  and  more 
moderate  party. 

[22]  Some  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  create  an 
Ebion,  the  imaginary  author  of  their  feet  and  name. 

But 
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Eut  we  can  more  fafely  rely  on  the  learned  Eufebius 
than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian,  or  the  credulous 
Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  the  Hebrew 
word  Ebjonim  may  be  tranflated  into  Latin  by  that  of 
Fauperei.    See  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  477. 

[23]  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Juftin 
Martyr  with  the  Jew  Tryphon.  The  conference 
between  them  was  held  at  Ephefus,  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the 
return  of  the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerufalem.  For  this 
date  confult  the  accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  511.. 

[24]  Of  all  thefyftemsof  Chriftianity,  that  of  Abyf- 
finia  is  the  only  one  which  ftill  adheres  to  the  Mofaic 
rites  (Geddes's  Church  Hiftory  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  Dif- 
fertations  dele  Grand  fur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lobo). 
The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace  might  fuggeft 
fome  fufpicions ;  but  as  we  are  aflured  (Socrates,  i. 
19.  Sozomen,  ii.  24.  Ludolphus,  p.  2?i.)  that 
the  ^Ethiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourth 
century  ;  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that  they 
refpe&ed  the  Sabbath,  anddiftinguiftied  theforbidden 
meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early 
period,  were  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Circumcifion  had  been  praftifed  by  the  mod  ancient 
^Ethiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanlinefs, 
which  feem  to  be  explained  in  the  Recherches  Phi- 
[  lofophiques  fur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  117. 

[25]  Beaufobre,  Hiftoire  du  Manicheifme,  \.  \. 
c.  3.  has  Hated,  their  objections,  particularly  thofe  of 
Fauftus,  the  adverfary  of  Auguftin,  with  the  moft 
learned  impartiality. 

[26]  Apud  ipfos  fides  obftinata,  mifericordia  in 
promptu  :  adverfus  omnes  alios  hoftile  odium. 
Tacit.  Hift.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  feen  the 
Jews  with  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perufal  of 
Jofephus  muft  have  deftroyed  the  antithefis. 

[27]  Dr.  Burnet  (Archaeologia,  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  has 
difcufled  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  with  too  much 
wit  and  freedom. 

[28]  The  milder  Gnoftics  confidered  Jehovah,  the 
Creator,  as  a  Being  of  a  mixed  nature  between  God 
and  the  Dasmon.  Others  confounded  him  with  the 
evil  principle.  Confult  the  fecond  century  of  the 
general  hiftory  of  Moftieim,  which  gives  a  very  dif- 
tinft,  though  concife,  account  of  their  ftrange  opi- 
nions on  this  fubjedk. 

[29]  See  Beaufobre,  Hift.  duManicheifrr  e,  1.  i.  04. 
Origen  and  St.  Auguftin  were  among  the  Allegorifts. 


[30]  Hegefippus,  ap.  Eufeb.  1.  iii.  32.  iv.  22. 
Clemens  Alexandria  Stromat.  vii.  17. 

[31]  In  the  account  of  the  Gnoftics  of  the  fecond 
and  third  centuries,  Moftieim  is  ingenious  and  can- 
did ;  Le  Clerc,  dull,  but  exact ;  Beaufobre  almoft 
always  an  apologift;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  the  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently  calum- 
niators. 

[32]  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenajus  and  Epipha- 
nius. It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  thofe  writers 
were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number  of  fefts  which 
oppofed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

[33]  Eufebius,  J.  iv.  c.  15.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the 
article  of  Marcion,  a  curious  detail  of  a  difpute  on 
that  fubject.  It  fhould  feem  that  fome  of  the  Gnof- 
tics (the  Bafilidians)  declined,  and  even  refufed, 
the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reafons  were 
Angular  and  abftrufe.    See  Moftieim,  p.  359. 

[34J  See  a  very  remarkable  paflage  of  Origea 
(Proem,  ad  Lucam).  That  indefatigable  writer,  who 
had  confumed  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures, 
relies  for  their  authenticity  on  the  infpired  authority 
of  the  church.  It  was  impofiible  that  the  Gnoftics 
could  receive  our  prefent  gofpels,  many  parts  of 
which  (particularly  in  the  refurreclion  of  Cbrifi) 
are  diredly,  and  as  it  might  feem  defignedly,  pointed 
againft  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  fome- 
what  fingular  that  Ignatius  (Epift.  ad  Smyrn.  Patr. 
Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  34.)  (hould  chufe  to  employ  2 
vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  inftead  of  quoting  the 
certain  teftimony  of  the  evangelifts. 

[35]  Habent  apes  favos  ;  habent  ecclefias  et 
Marcionita?,  is  the  ftrong  expreffion  of  Tertullian, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory.  In  the 
time  of  Epiphanius  (adverf.  Hasrefes,  p.  3C2.)  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia. 

[36]  Auguftin  is  a  memorable  inftance  of  this 
gradual  progrefs  from  reafon  to  faith.  He  wa?, 
during  feveral  years,  engaged  in  the  Manichxan  feci. 

[37]  The  unanimous  fentiment  of  the  primitive 
church  is  very  clearly  explained  by  Jultio  Martyr. 
Apolog.  Major,  by  Athcnagoras  Legat.  c.  22.  &c. 
and  by  Laclantius,  Inftitut.  Divin.  ii.  i_  — 19. 

[38]  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  alleges  the  con- 
fefiion  of  the  Daemons  themfelves  as  often  as  they 
were  tormented  by  the  Chriftian  exorcifts. 

[39]  Tertullian  has  written  a  moil  fevere  treatife 
againft  idolatry,  to  caution  his  brethren  againft 
i  2  th? 
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the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt.  Recogita 
fylvam,  et  quanta?  latitant  fpinx.  De  Idolatria,  c.  ic. 

[40]  The  Roman  fenate  was  always  held  in  a 
temple  or  confecrated  place  (Aulus  Gellius,  xiv.  7.). 
Before  they  entered  on  bufinefs,  every  fenator  dropt 
fame  wine  and  frankincenfe  on  the  altar.  Sueion. 
in  Augufl.  c.  35. 

[41]  See  Tertullian,  De  Spedtaculis.  This  fe- 
vere  reformer  lhews  no  more  indulgence  to  a  tra- 
gedy of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of  gladiators. 
The  drefs  of  the  aflors  particularly  offends  him.  By 
the  ufe  of  the  lofty  bu(kin,  they  irnpioufiy  drive  to 
add  a  cubit  to  their  ftatute,  c.  23. 

[42]  The  antient  practice  of  concluding  the  en- 
tertainment with  libations,  may  be  found  in  every 
claflic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their  laft  moments, 
made  a  noble  application  of  this  cuftom.  Poftquam 
ftagnum  calida;  aquae  introiit,  refpergens  proximos 
fervorum,  addita  voce,  libare  fe  liquorem  ilium 
Jovi  Liberatori.    Tacit.  Annal.xv.  64. 

[43]  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Ca- 
tullus, on  the  nuptials  of  Manlius-and  Julia.  O  Hy- 
men, Hymenaee  lo!  Quis  huic  Deo  compararier 
aufit  ? 

{44]  The  ancient  funerals  (in  thofe  of  Mifenus 
and  Pallas)  are  no  lefs  accurately  defcribed  by 
Virgil,  than  they  are  illuflrated  by  his  commen- 
tator Servius.  The  pile  itfelf  was  an  altar,  the 
flames  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  vi&ims,  and  all 
the  afiiftants  were  fprinkled  with  luflral  water. 

[45]  Tertullian  de  Idola:ria,  c.  11. 

f  [16]  See  every  part  of  Montfaucon's  Anti- 
quities. Even  the  reverfes  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
Here  indeed  the  fcruples  of  the  Chriftian  were  fuf- 
pended  by  a  ftronger  paffion. 

[47]  Tertullian  de  Idolatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If 
a  Pagan  friend  (on  the  occafion  perhaps  of  fneez- 
ing)  ufed  the  familiar  expreflion  of  "  Jupiter  blefs 
"  yoU,"  the  Chriftian  was  obliged  to  proteft  againft 
the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

[48]  Confult  the  moll  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his 
imperfect  Fajli.  He  finifhed  no  more  than  the  firft 
fix  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation  of  Macro- 
bius  is  called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  fmall 
part  of  the  firft  book  that  bears  any  relation  to  the 
title. 


[49]  Tertullian  has  compofed  a  defence,  or  rather 
panegyric,  of  the  rafti  aclion  of  a  Lhriliian  foldier, 
who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of  laurel,  had  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  and  his  brethren  to  the  mod  imminent 
danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Severus 
and  Caracalla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the 
wilhes  of  M.  de  Tillemont,  that  Tertullian  com- 
pofed his  treatife  De  Corona,  long  before  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  errors  of  the  Montanills.  See  Memoires 
Ecclefiaftiques,  torn.  iii.  p.  384. 

[^o]  In  particular,  the  firft  book  of  the  Tufculan 
Queftions,  and  the  treatife  De  Seneclute,  and  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  contain,  in  the  moft  beautiful 
language,  every  thing  that  Grecian  philofophy, 
or  Roman  good  fenfe,  could  poftibly  fuggeft  on  this 
dark  but  important  fubjecl. 

[51]  The  pre-exiftence  of  human  fouls,  Co  far  at 
leaft  as  that  doctrine  is  compatible  with  religion, 
was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers. See  Beaufobre,  Hift.  du  Manicheifme,  1.  vL 
c.  4. 

[52]  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  6r.    Cxfar  ap. 
Salluft.  de  Bell.  Catilin.  c.  50.  Juvenal  Satir.  ii.  1 4^. 
ElTe  aliquos  manes,  et  fubterranea  regna, 

Nec  pueri  credunt,  nifi  qui  nondunt  zre  lavantur. 

[S3]  The  xith  book  of  the  OdylTey  gives  a  very 
dreary  and  incoherent  account  of  the  inferna4 
fhades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  embeilillied  the 
picture;  but  even  thofe  poets,  though  more  correct 
than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  ftrar.ge 
inconfiftencies.  See  Bayle,  Reponfes  au  Queftions 
d'  un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c.  22. 

[54]  See  the  xvith  Epiflle  of  the  fir.1  Book  of 
Horace,  the  xiiith  Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  iid 
Satire  of  Perfius :  thefe  popular  difcourfes  exprefs 
the  fentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

[55]  ff  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Gauls,  we 
may  obferve,  that  they  entrufted,  not  only  their 
lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  fecurity  of  an- 
other world.  Vetus  ille  mos  Gallorum  occurrit 
(fays  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  10.},  quos 
memoria  proditur  eft,  pecunias  mutuas,  quae  his 
apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare  folitos.  The  fame 
cuftom  is  more  darkly  infinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.c.  2. 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  trade 
hold  a  juft  proportion  to  the  credit  of  the  merchant, 

and 
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and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profef- 
fion  a  character  of  refponfibility,  which  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

[56]  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes  afligns  a  very  curious  rcafon  for 
the  omiiTion,  and  molt  ingenioufly  retorts  it  on  the 
unbelievers. 

[57]  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hift.  Fc- 
clefiaft.  c.  1.  feet.  8.).  His  authority  feems  to  carry 
the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned  and 
judicious  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament. 

[58]  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  I.  xiii.  c.  10.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mod  natural  interpretation  of  his  words, 
the  Saducees  admitted  only  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  it 
has  pleafed  fome  modern  critics  to  add  the  prophets 
to  their  creed,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  they  contented 
themfelves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharifees.  Dr.  Jortia  has  argued  that  point  in  his 
Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

[59]  This  expectation  was  countenanced'  by  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the 
firft  epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theftalonians.  Eraf- 
rnus  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  alle- 
gory and  metaphor  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  ven- 
tures to  infinuate,  that,  for  wife  purpofes,  the  pious 
deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

[60]  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  5. 
This  tradition  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  author 
of  the  Epiftle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in  the  firft 
century,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

[61]  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch,  computed 
almoft  6oco  years  from-  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  birth  of  (Thrift.  Africanus,  Lac~tan:ius,  and 
the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to 
55CO,  and  Eufebius  has  contented  himfelf  with 
5200  years.  Thefe  calculations  were  formed  on 
the  Septuagint,  which  was  univerfally  received 
during  the  fix  firft  centuries.  The  authority  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  deter- 
mined the  moderns,  Proteftants  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, to  prefer  a  period  of  about  40CO  years ;  though, 
in  the  ftudy  of  profane  antiquity,  they  often  find 
themfelves  itrcightened  by  thofe  narrow  limits. 

[62]  Moll  of  thefe  pictures  were  borrowed  from 
a   mifinterpretation  of  Ifaiah,   Daniel,  and  the 


Apocalypfe.  One  of  the  gro/Teft  images  may  be  found 
in  Irenzus  (I.  v.  p.  4$?-).  the  diiciple  of  Papia«s 
who  had  leen  the  apoftle  St.  John. 

[63]  See  the  fecond  dialogue  of  Juflin  with 
Tryphon,  and  the  feventh  book  of  Lactantius.  It 
is  unneceflary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers, 
as  the  fact  is  not  difputed. 

[£4]  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaftiquc,  torn.  1. 
p.  223.  torn.  ii.  p.  366.  aud  Mofheim,  p.  720  ; 
though  the  latter  of  thefe  learned  divines  is  not 
altogether  candid  on  this  occafion. 

[65]  In  the  council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year 
360.)  the  Apocalypfe  was  tacitly  excluded  from  the 
facred  canon  by  the  fame  churches  of  Afia  to 
which  it  is  addrefled ;  and  we  may  learn  fr  m  the 
complaint  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  that  their  fenteoce 
had  been  ratified  by  the  greater  number  of  Chri- 
ftians  of  his  time.  From  what  caufes  then  is  the 
Apocalypfe  at  prefent  fo  generally  received  by  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Proteftant  churches  ? 
The  following  ones  may  be  afiigned.  1.  The 
Greeks  were  fubdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
peftor,  who,  in  the  fixth  century,  aflumed  the 
character  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite.  2.  A 
juft  apprehenfion,  that  the  grammarians  might 
become  more  important  than  the  theologians, 
engaged  the  council  of  Trent  to  fix  tie  f;al  of 
their  infallibility  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture, 
contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number 
of  which  the  Apocalypfe  was  fortunately  included. 
(Fra  Paolo,  Iftoria  del  Concilio  Trider.tino,  f.  ii.) 
3.  The  advantage  of  turning  thofe  myfterious  pro- 
phecies againft  the  See  of  Rome,  infpired  the  pro- 
teftants with  uncommon  veneration  for  fo  ufefol 
an  ally.  See  the  ingenious  and  elegant  dilcourfes 
of  the  prefent  bilhop  of  Litchfield  on  that  uc- 
promifing  fubject. 

[66]  Lactantius  (Inftitot.  Divin.  vii.  15,  &c.) 
relates  the  difmal  tale  of  futurity  with  great  fpirit 
and  eloquence. 

[67]  On  this  fubjrdt  every  reader  of  nfte  will 
be  entertained  with  the  third  part  of  Burnet's  Sncred 
Theory.  He  blends  philofophy,  fcripture,  and  tra- 
dition, into  one  magnificent  fyilcm  ;  in  the  delcrip- 
tion  of  which,  he  difplays  a  ftrength  of  funcy  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Milton  himfelf. 

[iS]  And 
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[68]  And  yet  whatever  may  be  the  language 
of  individuals,  it  is  ftill  the  public  doclrine  of  all 
the  Chriftian  churches.  The  Janfenifts,  who  have 
fo  diligently  ftudied  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
maintain  this  fentiment  with  diftinguifhed  zeal,  and 
the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never  difmiffcs  a  vir- 
tuous emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation. 
Zuinglius  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party 
who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  fentiment,  and  he 
gave  no  lefs  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the 
Catholics.  See  Bofluet,  Hifloire  des  Variations 
des  Eglifes  Proteftantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19 — 22. 

[69]  Juftin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  allow 
that  fome  of  the  philofophers  were  inftrucled  by 
the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  fignification,  of 
the  human  reafon,  and  of  the  Divine  Word. 

[70]  Tertullian,  De  Spe&aculis,  c.  30. 

[71]  Notwithftanding  the  evafions  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  it  is  impoffible  to  overlook  the  clear  traces 
of  vifions  and  infpiration,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  apoftolic  fathers. 

[72]  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  &c.) 
obferves,  that  as  this  pretenfion  of  all  others  was 
the  moft  difficult  to  fupport  by  art,  it  was  the  fooneft 
given  up.    The  obfervation  fuits  his  hypothecs. 

[73]  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Juftin  Martyr, 
Cohort,  ad  Gentes.  Tertullian  adverf.  Marcionit. 
I.  iv.  Thefe  defcriptions  are  not  very  unlike  the 
prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii. 
54.)  exprefles  fo  little  reverence. 

[74]  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  throws  out 
a  bold  defiance  to  the  Pagan  magiftrates.  Of  the 
primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcifing,  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  aflumed  by  Proteftants. 

[75]  IrenaEUS  adv.  Haerefes,  I.  ii.  56,  57.  1.  v. 
c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Difierr.  ad  Irenseum,  ii.  42.) 
concludes,  that  the  fecond  century  was  Hill  more 
fertile  in  miracles  than  the  firft. 

[76]  Theophilus  ad  Antclycum,  1.  ii.  p.  77. 

[77]  Dr.  Middleton  fent  out  his  introduction  in 
the  year  1747,  publifhed  his  Free  Inquiry  in  1749, 
and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750, 
he  had  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  againft  his  nu- 
merous ad\erfaries. 


[78]  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees 
on  his  opponents.  From  the  indignation  of  Mo- 
fheim  (p.  221,),  we  may  difcover  the  fentiments  of 
the  Lutheran  divines. 

[79]  It  may  feem  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  records  fo  many  miracles 
of  his  friend  St.-Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of 
his  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully 
related  by  his  companions  and  difciples.  In  the 
long  feries  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  does  there  exift 
a  fingle  inftance  of  a  faint  afferting  that  he  him- 
felf  polfe/Ted  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 

[80]  The  converfion  of  Conftantine  is  the  asra 
which  is  moft  ufually  fixed  by  Proteftants.  The 
more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  admit  the 
miracles  of  the  ivth,  whilft  the  more  credulous  are 
unwilling  to  rejedl  thofe  of  the  vth  century. 

[81]  The  imputations  of  Celfus  and  Julian, 
with  the  defence  of  the  fathers,  are  very  fairly  ftated 
by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  fur  les  Cefars  de  Julian, 
p.  468. 

[82]  Plin.  Epiftol.  x.  97. 

[83]  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  44.  He  adds  how- 
ever, with  fome  degree  ofhefitation,  t*  Aut  fi  aliud, 
"  jam  non  Chriftianus." 

[84]  The  philofopher  Peregrinus  (of  whofe  life 
and  death  Lucian  has  left  us  fo  entertaining  an 
account)  impofed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  credulous 
fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians  of  Afia. 

[85]  See  a  very  judicious  treatife  of  Barbeyrac 
fur  la  Morale  des  Peres. 

[86]  Laftant.  Inftitut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  20,  21,  22. 

[87]  Confult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
intitled  the  Paedagogue,  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught  in  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  the  Chriftian  fchools. 

[88]  Tertullian,  de  Speclaculis,  c.  23.  Clemens 
Alexandrin.  Paedagog.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

[89]  Beaufobre  Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme, 
1.  vii.  c.  3.  Juftin,  Gregory  of  NyfTa,  Auguftin,  &c. 
ftrongly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

[9'  ]  Some  of  the  Gnoftic  heretics  were  more 
confiftent ;  they  rejected  the  ufe  of  marriage. 

[91]  See 
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[91]  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Judin  Mar- 
tyr to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  iv.  6 — 26. 

[92]  See  a  very  curious  Differtation  on  the  Veftals, 
in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn.  ii.  p.  161 — 227.  Notwithftanding  the  ho- 
nours and  rewards  which  were  bellowed  on  thefe 
virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  fufheient  num 
ber ;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the  moft  horrible  death 
always  retrain  their  incontinence. 

[93]  Cupiditatem  prccreandi  aut  unam  fcimus 
aut  nullam.  Minucius  Fadix,  c.  3  1 .  Juftin.  Apolcg. 
Major.  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  c.  28.  Tertullian 
de  Cultu  Fcemin.  1.  ii. 

[94]  Eufebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of 
Origen  had  excited  envy  and  perfecution,  this  ex- 
traordinary aflion  was  rather  admired  than  cenfured. 
As  it  was  his  general  practice  to  allegorize  fcrip- 
ture ;  it  feems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  inftance 
only,  he  ihould  have  adopted  the  literal  fenfe. 

[9,-]  Cyprian.  Epillol.  4.  and  Dodwell  Difler- 
tac.  Cyprianic.  iii.  Something  like  this  ram  at- 
tempt was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder 
of  the  order  of' Fontevrault.  Bayle  has  amufed 
himfelf  and  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  fubjecl. 

[96]  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaftique,  torn.  i. 
p.  1 95.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  dialogue 
of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  compofed  by  Metho- 
dius, Bifhop  of  Tyre.  The  praifes  of  virginity  are 
ex ce  (five. 

[97]  The  Afcetics  (as  early  as  the  fecond  cen- 
tury) made  a  public  profefiion  of  mortifying  their 
bodies,  and  of  abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  flefti  and 
wine.    Molheim,  p.  310. 

[9S]  See  the  Morale  des  Peres.  The.  fame  pa- 
tient principles  have  been  revived  fincc  the  Refor- 
mation by  the  Socinians,  the  modern  Anabaptiits, 
and  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  the  apologift  of.  the 
Quakers,  has  prote^ed  his  brethren,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  primitive  chriilians,  p.  542 — 549.' 

[99]  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  21.  De  Idolatria,  c. 
17,  18.  Origen  contra  Celfum,  1.  v.  p.  253.  1. 
vii.  p.  348.  1.  viii.  p.  423  —  428. 

[100]  Tertullian  (de  Corona  Militis,  c.  n.)fug- 
gefts  to  them  the  expedient  of  deferting  ;  a  counfel, 
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which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  was  not 
very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors 
towards  the  chrillian  feft. 

[101]  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  muti- 
lated reprefentation  of  Origen,  (1.  viij.  p.  423.)  his 
adverfary,  Ceb'us,  had  urged  his  objection  with, 
great  force  and  candour. 

[;02]  The  Ariftocratical  party,  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  has  ftrenuoufly  maintained  the 
divine  origin  of  bifhops.  But  the  Calviniflical  pref- 
byters  were  impatient  of  a  fuperior;  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  refufed  to  acknowledge  an  equal.  See 
Fra  Paolo. 

[103]  In  the  hiftory  of  the  chriftian  hierarchy, 
I  have,  for  the  moll  part,  followed  the  learned  and 
candid  Mofheim. 

[104]  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church, 
fee  Mofheim,  Differtationes  ad  Hill.  Ecclef.  per- 
tinentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  132 — 208. 

[105]  See  the  epiilles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of 
Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 

[106]  Hooker's  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  I.  vii. 

[107]  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  1.  and  Epillol. 
85.  (in  the  Benedictine  edition,  lei.)  and  the  ela- 
borate apology  of  Blondel,  pro  fententia  Hieronymi. 
The  ancient  flate,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Jerome,  of 
the  bilhop  and  prefbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives  a 
remarkable  confirmation  from  the  patriarch  Euty- 
chius  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  33c.  Verf.  Pocock) ;  whofe 
teftimony  I  know  not  how  to  rejedl,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearfon,  in  his  Vin- 
diciie  Ignatianae,  parti,  c.  u. 

[108]  See  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypfe. 
Bifhops,  under  the  name  of  Angels,  were  already 
inftituted  in  feven  cities  of  Afia.  And  yet  the 
epiftle  of  Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient 
a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  difcover  any  traces  of 
epifcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome. 

[109]  Nulla  Ecclelia  fine  Epifcopo,  has  been  a  faft 
as  well  as  a  maxim  fince  the  time  of  Tertullian  end 
Irenaeus. 

[110]  After  we  have  parted  the  difficulties  of  the 
firft  century,  we  find  the  epifcopal  government 
univerfally  efiablilhed,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the 

republican 
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•republican  genius  of  the  Swifs  and  German  re- 
formers. 

[m]  See  Mofheim  in  the  firft  and  fecond  cen-. 
turies.  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrnaeos,  c.  3,  &c  )  is  fond 
of  exalting  the  epifcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  (Hift. 
Ecclefiaft.  p.  569.)  very  bluntly  cenfures  his  con- 
duct. Mofheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment, 
(p.  161.)  fufpects  the  purity  even  of  the  fmaller 
epiftles. 

[112]  Nonne  et  Laici  facerdotes  fumus  ?  Ter- 
tullian, Exhort,  ad  Caftitat.  c.  7.  As  the  human 
fceart  is  (till  the  fame,  feveral  of  the  obfervations 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  made  on  Enthufiafm,  (Effays, 
vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even  to 
real  infpiration. 

[113]  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian,  Edit. 
Fell,  p.  158.  This  council  was  compofed  of  eighty* 
feven  biftiops  from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Nu- 
midia,  and  Africa  ;  fome  prefbyters  and  deacons  aflift- 
ed  at  the  affembly  ;  prasfente  plebis  maxima  parte. 

[114]  Aguntur  pranerea  per  Grascias  illas,  certis 
in  locis  concilia,  &c.  Tertullian  de  Jejuniis,  c. 
13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  fo- 
reign inftitution.  The  coalition  of  the  chriftian 
churches  is  very  ably  explained  by  Mofheim,  p. 
164 — 170. 

[115]  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatife  De  Unita- 
te  Ecclefia;,  p.  75 — 86. 

[116]  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor,  of  Cy- 
prian's conduct,  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  his  Epiftles. 
Le  Clerc,  in  a  fhort  life  of  Cyprian  (Bibliotheque 
Univerfelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  207 — 378.),  has  laid  him 
open  with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 

[117]  IfNovatus,  Feliciffimus,  &c.  whom  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Carthage  exptlled  from  his  church,  and 
from  Africa,  were  not  the  mod  deteftable  monfters 
of  wickednefs,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  mull  occafion- 
ally  have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very 
juft  account  of  thefe  obfcure  quarrels,  fee  Mo- 
fheim, p.  497 — 512. 

[118]  Mofheim,  p.  269.  574.  Dupin  Antique 
Ecclef.  Difciplin.  p.  19,  20. 

[119]  Tertullian,  in  a  diftindt  treatife,  has  pleaded 
againfl  the  heretics,  the  right  of  prefcription,  as  it 
was  held  by  the  apoftolic  churches. 


[  1 20]  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  men- 
tioned by  moll  of  the  ancients,  (fee  Eufebius,  ii. 
2;.)  maintained  by  all  the  catholics,  allowed  by 
fome  protectants,  (fee  Pearfon  and  Dodwell  de  Suc- 
cefT.  Epifcop.  Roman.)  but  has  been  vigoroufly 
attacked  by  Spanheim  (Mifcellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3.). 
According  to  father  Hardouin,  the  monks  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  compofed  the  .Eneid,  re- 
prefented  St.  Peter  under  the  allegorical  character 
of  the  Trojan  hero. 

[121]  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  famous  allu- 
fion  to  St.  Peter's  name  is  exact.  Tu  es  Pierre  et 
fur  cette  pierre. — The  fame  is  imperfect  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  &c.  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our 
Teutonic  languages. 

[122]  Irensus  adv.  Haerefes,  iii.  3.  Tertullian 
de  Praefcription.  c.  36,  and  Cyprian  Epiftol.  27.  55. 
71.  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  764.)  and  Mo- 
fheim (p.  258.  578.)  labour  in  the  interpretation 
of  thefe  pafTages.  But  the  loofe  and  rhetorical  flyle 
of  the  fathers  often  appears  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Rome. 

[123]  See  the  fharp  epiftle  from  Firmilianus  bi- 
fhop  of  Cjefarea,  to  Stephen  bifhop  of  Rome,  ap. 
Cyprian,  Epiftol.  7^. 

[124]  Concerning  this  difpute  of  the  re-baptifm 
of  heretics;  fee  the  epiftles  of  Cyprian,  and  the 
feventh  book  of  Eufebius. 

[125]  For  the  origin  of  thofe  words,  fee  Mo- 
fheim, p.  141.  Spanheim,  Hift.  Ecclefiaftic.  p. 
633.  The  diftindlion  of  Clerus  and  Laicus  was 
eftabiifhed  before  the  time  of  Tertullian. 

[126]  The  community  inftituted  by  Plato,  is 
more  perfect  than  that  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  community  of  wo- 
men, and  that  of  temporal  goods,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  infeparable  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem. 

[127]  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.  Philo,  de  Vit. 
Contemplativ. 

[12^]  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  c.  2.  4,  c, 
with  Grotius's  Commentary.  Mofheim,  in  a  parti- 
cular differtation,  attacks  the  common  opinion  with 
very  inconclufive  arguments. 

[129]  Juftin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89. 
Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  39. 

1  ['3°]  Irenarus 
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[130]  Irena-us  adv.  Haref.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  34.  Ori- 
gen  in  Num.  Horn.  li.  Cyprian  de  ILiitar.  Ecclef. 
Conftitut.  Apoftol.l.  ii.  c.  34.  35,  with  the  notes 
of  Cotelerius.  The  conftitutions  introduce  this 
divine  precept,  by  declaring  that  priefls  are  as  much 
above  kings,  as  the  foul  is  above  the  body.  Among 
the  tythable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  wool.  On  this  interefting  fubjeft,  confult 
Prideaux's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,  and  Fra-Paolo  delle 
Materie  Beneficiarie ;  two  writers  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character. 

[131]  The  fame  opinion  which  prevailed  about 
the  year  one  thoufand,' was  productive  of  the  fame 
effect?.  Moll  of  the  Donations  exprefs  their  mo- 
tive. "  appropinquante  mundi  fine."  See  Mo- 
Iheims  General  HiftGry  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p. 
457-  •WPW'  • 

[132]  Turn  fumma  cura  eft  fratribus 

(Ut  fermo  teftatur  loquax.) 

OfTerre,  fundis  venditis 

Sefiertiorum  millia. 

Addi&'a  avorum  prasdia 

Fcedis  fub  aucYionibus, 

SuccefTo'r  exheres  gemit 

Sanctis  egens  Parentibus. 

Haec  occuluntur  abditis 

Ecclefiarum  in  Angulis: 

Et  fumma  pietas  creditur 

Nudare  dulces  Hberos. 

i  •,.  Prudent.  »-p  nQavw.  Hymn.  ?. 
The  fubfequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence, 
only  proves  hew  proper  a  ufe  was  made  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  c  urch  :  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  confiderable  ;  but  Fra-Paolo  (c.  3.)  appears  to 
exaggerate,  when  he  fuppofes,  that  the  fuccefibrs  of 
Commodus  were  urged  to  perfecute  the  chriftians 
by  their  own  avarice,  or  that  of  their  Pr.ttorian 
prae'ftcts. 

[■33]  Cyprian.  Epiflol.  62. 

[134]  Tertullian  de  Prefcriptione,  c.  30'. 

[13c]  Diocletian  gave  a  refcript,  which  is  only 
a  declaration  of  the  old  law  ;  "  Collegium,  fi  Dullo 
fpeciali  privilegio  fubnixom  fit,  hcreditatem  ca- 
pere  ncn  pofle,  dubium  non  eft." -Fra-Paolo  (c.  4.) 
thinks  that  thefe  regulations  had  been  muck*  ne- 
glected fince  the  reipn  of  Valerian. 

Vol.  I. 


[136]  Hift.  Augurt.  p.  131.  The  ground  had 
been  public;  and  was  now  dilputed  between  the 
fociety  of  chriftians,  and  that  of  butchers. 

[137]  Conftitut.  Apoftol.  ii.  35. 

Q 1 3 8 3  Cyprian  de  Lapfis,  p.  89.  Epiilol.  6;. 
The  charge  is  confirmed  by  the  19th  and  zoth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Illiberis. 

[  1 39]  See  the  apologies  of  Juftin,  Tertullian,  &c. 

[140]  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Romans 
to  their  moll  diltant  brethren,  is  gratefully  cele- 
brated by  Dionyfius  of  Coriuth,  ap.  Eufeb.  1   j  . 
c.  23. 

[141]  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  ("pift. 
49.)  feems  mortified,  that  the  chrifiian  charity  main- 
tains not  only  their  own,  but  likewife  the  heathen 
poor. 

[142]  Such,  at  leaft,  has  been  the  laudable  con- 
duct of  more  modern  miflionaries,  under  the  fame 
circumftances.  Above  three  thoufand  new-born 
infants  are  annually  expofed  in  the  ftreets  of  Pe  ;in. 
See  Le  Comte  Memoiies  fur  la  Chine,  and  the 
Recherches  fur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i. 
p.  61. 

[143]  The  Montaniils  and  the  Novatians,  who 
adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the  greateft  rigour 
and  obftinacy,  found  tbem/elves  at  laft  in  the  num- 
ber of  excommunicated  heretics.  See  the  learned 
and  copious  Mofheim,  Secul.  ii.  and  iii. 

[144]  Dionyfius,  ap.  Eufeb.  iv.  23.  Cyprian,  de 
Lapfis. 

[14;]  Cave's  Primitive  Chriftianity,  Part  iii.  c. 
5.  The  admirers  of  antiquity  regret  the  lofs  of 
this  public  pennance. 

[146]  See  in  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecdefia/Hque, 
torn.  ii.  p.  304 — 313.  a  ftiort  but  rational  expoiition 
of  the  canons  of  thofe  councils,  which  were  alfem- 
bled  in  the  £rft  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  the 
perfecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution  had 
been  much  lefs  feverely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Gala- 
tia  ;  a  difference  which  may,  in  fome  meafure,  ac- 
count fjr  the  contrail  of  their  regulations. 

[147]  Cyprian  Epift.  69. 

[14^]  The  art?,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of 
the  prielb  of  the  Syrian  goddefs,  are  very  humour- 
Is  oufly 
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oufly  defcribed  by  Apuleius,  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  Metamorphofes. 

[149]  The  office  of  Afiarch  was  of  this  nature, 
and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Ariftides,  the  in- 
fcriptions,  Stc.  It  was  annual  andele&ive.  None  but 
the  vaineft  citizens  could  defire  the  honour;  none 
but  the  moft  wealthy  could  fupport  the  expence. 
See  in  the  Patres  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  200.  with 
how  much  indifference  Philip  the  Afiarch  conduct- 
ed himfelf  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There 
were     .*.'#'(&  Bithyniarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c. 

[150]  The  modern  critics  are  not  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve what  the  fathers  almoft  unanimoufly  aflert, 
that  St.  Matthew  compofed  a  Hebrew  gofpel,  of 
which  only  the  Greek  tranflation  is  extant.  It 
feems,  however,  dangerous  to  rejedl  their  teftimony. 

[151]  Under  the  reignsof  Nero  and  Domitian.and 
in  the  citiesof  Alexandria.Antioch,  Rome.and  Ephe- 
fus.  See  Mill.  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Teftament.  and 
Dr.  Lardner's  fair  and  extenfive  collection,  vol.  xv. 

[152]  The  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  Hsref.  51J 
difputed  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Apocalypfe,  becaufe 
the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet  founded.  Epi- 
phanius, who  allows  the  fadt,  extricates  himfelf 
from  the  difficulty,  by  ingenioufly  fuppofing,  that 
St.  John  wrote  in  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  See  Abau- 
zit  Difcours  far  1' Apocalypfe. 
<i  .1  .JiV  .TOqiE  QJ  3l/liq3  HA  asi)  ^niianhai-J  lo 

[153]  The  epiftles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionyfius  (ap. 
Eufeb.  iv.  23.)  point  out  many  churches  in  Afiaand 
Greece.  That  of  Athens  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  leaft  flourilhing. 

•js;>  .q.  .iiiv  .1  , mails  J  BXiao'j  ns^iiO  [  fRi] 

[154]  Lucian  in  Alexandra,  025.  Chriftianity 
however  muff  have  been  very  unequally  diffufed 
over  Pontus ;  fince  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury there  were  no  more  than  feventeen  believers  in 
the  extenfive  diocefe  of  Neo  Caefarea.  See  M.  de 
Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  iv.  p.  675. 
from  Bafil  and  Gregory  of  Nyfla,  who  were  them- 
felves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

[155]  According  to  the  ancients,  Jefus  Chrift 
fuffered  under  the  confulfhip  of  the  two  Gemini,  in 
the  year  29  of  our  prefent  sra.  Pliny  was  fent 
into  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  no. 

[i$6]  Plin.  Epift.  x.  97. 


[157]  Chryfoftom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  658,  810. 
Edit.  Savil. 

[i?8]  John  Malela.  torn.  ii.  p.  144.  He  draws 
the  fame  conclufion  with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs 
of  Antioch. 

[159]  Chryfoftom.  torn.  i.  p.  592.  Iam  indebted 
for  thefe  palTages,  though  not  for  my  inference, 
to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the 
Gofpel  Hiftory,  vol.  xii.  p.  370. 

[160]  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  1.  ii.  c.  20,  21, 
22,  23.  has  examined  with  the  moft  critical  accura- 
cy, the  curious  treatife  of  Phiio,  which  defcribes 
the  Therapeuta;.  By  proving  that  it  was  compofed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Auguftus,  Bafnage  has  demon- 
ftrated,  in  fpite  ofEufebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17.).  and  a  crowd 
of  modern  Catholics,  that  the  Therapeutas  were  nei- 
ther Chriftians  nor  monks.  It  ftill  remains  pro- 
bable that  they  changed  their  name,  preferved  their 
manners,  adopted  fome  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Af- 
cetics. 

[161]  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian  in  the  Auguflan 
Hiftory,  p.  245. 

[162]  For  the  fucceffion  of  Alexandrian  bilhops, 
confult  Renaudot's  Hiftory,  p.  24,  &c.  This  curi- 
ous faft  is  preferved  by  the  patriarch  Eutychiua 
(Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  334.  Verf.  Pocock),  and  its  inter- 
nal evidence  would  alone  be  a  fufficientanfwer  to  all 
the  objections  which  Biftiop  Pearfon  has  urged  i;» 
the  Vindiciae  Ignatianx. 

[163]  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16. 

[164]  Origen  contra  Celfum,  1.  i.  p^o. 

[165]  Ingens  multitudo  is  the  expreftion  of  Taci- 
tus, xv.  44» 

[166]  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13.  1  5,  16,  17.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  horror  and  confternation  of  the 
fenate  on  the  difcovery  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whofe 
depravity  is  defcribed,  and  perhaps  exaggerated, 
by  Livy. 

[167]  Eufebius,  1.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought  proper  to  reduce 
the  number  of  prelbyters  to  forty-four- 

[168]  This  proportion  of  the  prefljyters  and  of 
the  poor,  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  was  originally 

fixed 
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fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168),  and  is 
approved  by  Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151.).  They  were 
both  unacquainted  with  the  paflage  of  Chryfoftom, 
which  converts  their  conjecture  almoft  into  a  faft. 

[169]  Serius  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  fufcepta. 
Solpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  Thefe  were  the  celebrated 
martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eufebius,  v.  1.  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn,  ii  p.  316.  According  to  the 
Donatifts,  whofe  affertion  is  confirmed  by  the  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  Auguftin,  Africa  was  the  laft 
of  the  provinces  which  received  the  gofpel.  Tille- 
mont, Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  p.  754. 

[170]  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  vifa. 
Sulp.  Severus,  1.  ii.  With  regard  to  Africa,  feeTer- 
tullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3.  It  is  imagined,  that  the 
Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  firft  (Afta  Sincera  Rui- 
nart.  p.  34.).  One  of  the  adverfaries  of  Apuleius 
feems  to  have  been  a  Chriitian.  Apolog.  p.  496, 
497.  Edit.  Delphin. 

[171]  Raras  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  ecclefiae, 
paucorum  Chriftianorum  devotione,  refurgerent. 
A£ta  Sincera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  r.  i.  c. 
28.  Moftieirri,  p.  207.449.  There  is fome  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  extenfive  diocefes  of  Liege,  of 
Treves,  and  cf  Cologne,  compofed  a  fingle  bifhop- 
ric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See 
Memoires  de  Tillemont,  tom.vi.  parti,  p.  43.  411. 

[172]  The  date  of  Tertullian's  Apology  is  fixed 
in  a  dilTertation  of  Moftieim,  to  the  year  198. 

[173]  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few 
who  had  either  inclination  or  courage  to  queilion 
whether  Jofeph  of  Arimathea founded  the  monaltery 
of  Glaftenbury,  and  whether  Dionyfius  the  Areo- 
pagite  preferred  the  refidence  of  Paris  to  that  of 
Athens. 

[.'  74]  The  ftupendous  Tietamorphofis  was  perform- 
ed in  the  ninth  century.  See  Ma  iana  (Hilt.  Iir*^an. 
v.  io.  13  ),  who,  in  every  fenfe,  imitates  Livy,  and 
the  honeft  dete&ion  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by 
Dr.  Geddes,  Mifcallanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  zzi. 

[175]  Joftin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon,  p. 
341.  Irenxus  adv.  H*ref.  I.  i.  c.  10.  Teridlian 
adv.  Jud.  e.  7.    SeeMofheim,  p.  203. 

[176]  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mofhtim's  Hif- 
t'Ory  of  the  Church.    Many,  though  very  confufed 


circumflances,  that  relate  to  the  converfion  of  Iberia 
and  Armenia,  may  be  found  in  Mofes  of  Chorene, 
L  ii.  c.  78—89. 

[177]  According  to  Tertullian,  the  Chrift  an 
faith  had  penetrated  into  parts  of  Britain  inacceJibie 
to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century  after* arc;., 
Ofliant  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  /aid  to  have  difputed, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  mif- 
fionaries,  and  the  difpute  is  ftill  extant,  in  verfc, 
and  in  the  Erfe  language.  See  Mr.  Macpherfon  s 
DifTertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Offian's  Poems, 
p.  10. 

[178]  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Afia  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  carried  away  great  numbers  of  cap- 
tives ;  fome  of  whom  were  Chriftians,  and  became 
miffionaries.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaft. 
torn.  iv.  p.  44. 

Lnz  ..uujifnoCVLinj:  oisl^fo  engiai  srfj  labn'TJ  f  1  -  r  1 

[179]  The  Legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is, 
affords  a  decifive  proof,  that  many  years  before  Eu- 
febius wrote  his  hiftory,  the  greateft  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ede/la  had  embraced  Chriftianity. 
Their  rivals,  the  citizens  of  Carrhx,  adhered,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm,  as  late  as  the 
fixth  century. 

[180]  According  to  Bardefanes  (ap.  Eufeb.  Pr^- 
par.  Evangel.)  there  were  fome  Chriftians  in  Perfia 
before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century.  In  the  time 
of  Conllantine  (fee  his  Epiftle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  1.  iv. 
c.  13.)  they  compofed  a  flourifliing  church.  Con- 
fult  Beaufobre,  Hift.  Critique  6*  Manicheifme,  torn, 
i.  p.  180. and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalisof  AfTemani. 

[1S1]  Origen  contra  Celfura,  J.  viii.  p.  424. 

[182]  Minucius  Foelix,  c.  8.  with  Wowerus's 
notes.  Celfus  ap.  Origen,  j.  iii.  p.  138.  i^2. 
Julian  ap.  Cyril.  £  vi.  p.  206.  Edit.  Spanheim. 

[183]  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef,  iv.  3.  ILeronym. 

[184]  The  flory  is  prettily  told  in  luftin's  Dia- 
logues. Tillemont  (Mem  Ercleliuit.  torn.  ii.  p. 
334.),  who  relate*  it  after  him,  is  lure  that  the  old 

man  was  a  difwuifcd  an<»el. 

u  (jiw.nsD  ownljl'     *»  u  Ttbnu  baiVrji ; 

■  [l8{]  Fufebios,  v.  2H.  lc  may  be  hoped,  that 
none,  except  the  heretics,  gave  occafion  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Celfus  tap.  Origen,  1.  ii.  p.  77.),  chat  the 
Chriftians  were  perpetually  correcting  ana  altering 
their  Gofpels. 

kz  .  [ii6jPlic. 
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[186]  Plin.  Epift.  x.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  fimilis 
amentia,  cives  Romani  -----  Multi  enini 
cmnis  astatis,  cmnis  crdinis,  utriufque  fexus,  etiam 
vocantur  in  periculuinet  vocabuntur. 

[187]  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.  Yet  even  his 
rhetoric  rifes  no  higher  than  to  claim  a  tenth  part 
of  Carthage. 

[188]  Cyprian.  Epift.  79. 

[189]  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  rlrft  and  fecond  vo- 
lume of  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  teftimonies,  collects 
and  illullrates  thofeof  Fliny  the  younger,  of  Tacitus, 
of  Galen,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of 
Epictetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  philoib- 
pher  means  to  fpeak  of  the  Christians).  The  new 
fed  is  totally  unnoticed  by  Seneca,  the  elder  Pliny, 
and  Plutarch. 

[190]  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman  philofophsr, 
would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
*'  Quae  tandem  ifia  auguratio  eft,  annorum  potius 
quam  aut  menfium  aut  dierum  r"  De  Divinatione, 
ii.  30.  Obferve  with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in 
Alexandro,  c.  13.),  and  his  friend  Celfus  ap.  Origen, 
(1.  vii.  p.  327.)  exprefs  themfelves  concerning  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

[191]  The  Philofophers,  who  derided  the  more 
ancient  predictions  of  the  sybils,  would  eafily  have 
detected  the  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  forgeries,  which 
have  been  fo  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers  from 
juftin  Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When  the  Sibylline 
verfes  had  performed  their  appointed  talk,  they,  like 


the  fyftem  of  the  millenn'um,  were  quietly  laid  afide. 
The  Chriftian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the  ruin 
of  Rome  for  the  year  1 9 j ,  A.  U.  C.  948. 

[192]  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in 
battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet  (Diflertations  fur 
la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  295—508.),  feem  to  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  darknefs,  in  which  they  are 
followed  by  moft  of  the  moderns. 

[193]  Origen  (ad  Matth.  c.  27.  and  a  few 
modern  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  &c.  are 
defirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

[194]  The  celebrated  paflage  of  Phlegon  is  now 
wifely  abandoned.  Whtn  Tertullian  aftures  the 
Pagans,  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in 
Arcanis  (not  Archivib)  veilris,  (fee  his  Apology,  c. 
21.)  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline  verfes, 
which  relate  it  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  golpel. 

[195]  Seneca  Quarft  Natur.  i.  1.  15.  vi.  1. 
vii.  17.    Plin.  Hill.  Natur.  1.  ii. 

[  96]  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  ii.  30. 

[197J  Virgil  Georgic.  J.  i.  466.  Tibullus,  1.  ir. 
Eleg.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid.  Metamorph.  xv.  782.  Lu- 
can.  i.  C40..  The  laft  places  this  prodigy  before 
the  civil  war. 

[19R]  See  a  public  epiftle  of  M.  Anthony  in 
Jofep  h.  Antiquit.xiv.  1  2.  Plutareh  in  Caefar,  p.  47  1. 
Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  ].  iv.  Dion  Caffius,  1.  xlv.  p. 
431.  Julius  Obfequens,  c.  128.  His  little  treatife 
is  an  abrtradt  of  Livy's  prodigies. 
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[1]  f  N  Cyrene  they  mafiacred  2  2o,oco  Greeks ; 

-1  in  Cyprus,  i  40,000  ;  in  Egypt,  a  very 
great  multitude.  Many  of  thefe  unhappy  victims 
were  fawed  afunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to 
which  David  had  given  the  fandtion  of  his  example. 
The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  ftefti,  licked  up 
the  blood,  and  twilled  the  entrails  like  a  girdle 
round  their  bodies.  See  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxviii. 
p.  1145. 

[2]  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narra- 
tives of  Jofephus,  we  may  leara  from  Dion,  (L 


txix.  p.  1162.)  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Je\v3 
were  cut  ofF  by  the  fword,  befides  an  infinite  number 
which  peiiihed  by  famine,  by  difeafe,  and  by  fire. 

[3]  For  the  feet  of  the  Zealots,  fee  Bafnage, 
Hiltoire  des  Juifs,  1.  i.  c.  17.  for  the  characters  of 
the  Mefliah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c.  ii> 
12,  13.  for  the  actions  of  Barchochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

[4J  It  is  to  Modeftinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi. 
regular.),  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  diftinct  know- 
ledge q(  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Cufaubon  ad 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.  2.7. 

[5}  See 
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[;}  See  Dafnagc,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  c.  2,  3. 
The  office  of  Patriarch  was  fupprefled  by  1  heodo- 
■  fius  the  younger. 

[6]  We  need  only  mention  the  purim,  or  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of  Haman,  which, 
till  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  was  celebrated  with  in- 
folent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Eafnage, 
Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17.  1.  viii.c.  6. 

[7]  According  to  the  falfe  Jofephus,  Tfepho,  the 
grandfon  of  Efau,  conducted  into  Italy  the  army  of 
./Eneas,  king  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of 
Idumteans,  flying  from  the  fwcrd  cf  David,  took 
\  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  thefe,  or 
for  other  reafons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  E  Join 
was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  I'  mpire. 

[8]  From  the  arguments  of  Ctlfus,  as  they  are 
reprtlenttd  and  refuted  by  On'gm  (I.  v.  p. 
24.7 — 259  ,  we  may  clearly  difcover  the  dillinction 
that  was  made  between  the  Jewifh  people  and  the 
Chiiilian  feci.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius 
Fcrlix  (c  5,  6.)  a  t  irand  not  inelegant  defcription 
of  the  popular  fer.timents,  with  regard  to  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  elbblilhed  worfhip. 

[9]  Cur  culias  aras  habent  ?  templa  nulla  ? 
nulla  r.ota  fimulacra?  -  -  -  Unde  autem,  vel 
quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  folitarius,  dellitutus  ? 
Minucius  Fcelix,  c.  10.  The  Pagan  Interlocutor 
goes  on  to  make  a  diflinctio.n  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  cnce  a  temple,  nltarr,  victims,  &c. 

[ic]  It  is  difficult  (fays  Plato)  to  attain,  and 
dangerous  to  publifh,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
See  the  Theologie  des  Philofophes,  in  the  Abbe 
d'Olivet's  french  tranflation  of .  T  ully  de  Natura 
Deorum,  torn.  i.  p.  275. 

[li]  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually 
treats  the  Chriuians  as  a  company  of  dreaming  en- 
thufiails  ifufJUttmh  atGffiu,  eti$ifc.,caTB»T£r,  aspOfeafWE?,  &C. 
and  in  ere  place,  manifdtly  alludes  to  the  vifion, 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  tranfpcrted  to  the  third 
heaven.  In  another  place,  Triephon,  who  perfon- 
ates  a  Chriitian,  after  deriding  the  Gods  of  Paganifm, 
propofes  a  niyllerious  oath, 

A^8j»Mf  f*£  Mouraue,  (is  the  profane  anfwer  of  Critias) 
k,  0{*<£>*  vi  a^(t,r]tKr:.    nx  aSuyoif  Tt  ?^yn,'  ev  T£ia,  Tfiatj! 

[12]  According  tojuftin  Martyr  ( Apology  M.ijor, 
c.  jo — gj),  the  damon,  who  had  gained  ferae 


imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  purpeftly 
contrived  this  refeniblance,  which  might  deter, 
though  by  different  means,  both  the  people  and  the 
philofophers  from  embracing  the  faith  of  Chrift. 

[1 }]  In  the  fir  A  and  fecond  bocks  of  Origen,Celfus 
treats  the  birth  and  character  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
mod  impious  contempt.  The  orator  Libanius 
praifes  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly 
of  a  feet,  which  flyled  a  dead  man  of  Palefline,  God, 
and  the  fon  of  God.  Socrates,  Hilt.  Ecclefiatf.  iii.  23. 

[14]  The  emperor  Trajan  refund  to  incorporate 
a  company  of  150  fire  men,  for  the  ufe  of  the  city 
of  Nicomedia.  He  difliked  ail  afibciations.  See 
Plin.  Epift.  x.  42,  43. 

[15]  The  proconful  Pliny  had  publifhed  a 
general  edict  againft  unlawful  meetings.  The 
prudence  of  ihe  Lhrillians  fufper.ded  their  Agapa:  ; 
but  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  omi:  the  exerche 
of  public  worfhip. 

[16J  As  the  prophecies  of  the  antichriS,  ap- 
proaching conflagration,  &c.  provoked  thofe  Pagans 
whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  mentioned 
with  caution  and  iefe:ve  ;  and  the  Montanifls  were 
cenfured  for  difclofing  too  freely  the  dangerous 
fecret.    See  Mofheim,  p.  413. 

[17]  Nequs  enim  dubitabam,  quodcunque  efTet 
quod  faterentur  (fuch  are  the  words  of  Pliny)  per- 
vicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obftinationem  debere 
puniri. 

[18]  See  Mofheim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  f. 
p.  1  c  i and  Spanheim,  Remarques  fur  les  Ccfars  de 
Julien,  p.  468,  Sec. 

[it.]  See  JufHn  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35.  ii.  14. 
Aihcnagoras  in  Legation,  c.  27.  Tertullian 
Apclcg.  c.  7,  8,  c.  IWinucius  Fcelix,  c.  9,  10.  30, 
31.  The  lafl  of  the  writers  relates  the  accufation 
in  the  moft  elegant  and  circumftantial  manner. 
The  anfwer  of  Tertullian  is  the  boldefi  and  molt 
vigorous. 

[2c]  In  the  perfecution  of  Lyons,  fome  Gentile 
flaves  were  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to 
accufc  their  Chriitian  matter.  The  church  of 
Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Afia,  treat  the 
horrid  charge  wiih  proper  indignation  and  con- 
tempt..  Eufeb.  Hill.  Ecclef.  v.  i. 

[21]  See  Juflin  Martyr,  Apolcg  i  35.  Irenav.vs 
adv.  Harref.  i.  24.  Cltmens  A!e.\andrin.  itromat. 
I.  iii.  p.  438.  Fufeb.  iv.  8.  Jt  would  be  tedious 
and  dhVulling  to  relate  all  that  fucceedirg  writers 

have 
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have  Imagined,  all  that  Eplphanius  has  received, 
and  all  that  Tillemont  has  copied.  M.  de  Beau- 
fobre  (Hift.  du  Manicheifme,  li  ix.  c.  8,  9.)  has 
expofed  with  great  fpirit,  the  difingenuous  arts  of 
Auguftin  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

[22]  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanift,  he 
afperfed  the  morals  of  the  church  which  he  had 
To  refolutely  defended.  "  Sed  majoris  eft  Agape, 
"  quia  per  hanc  Adolefcentes  tui  cum  Sororibus 
"  dormiunt,  appendices  fcilicet  gulae  lafclvia  et 
**  luxuria."  Dc  Jejuniis,  c.  17.  The  35th  canon 
of  the  council  of  IUiberis  provides  againft  the 
fcandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the 
church,  and  difgraced  the  Chriftian  name,  in  the 
eyes  of  unbelievers. 

_  nau\r  ^>    IvI  Vj  vjuodluB  jirLl  Las 

[23]  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.   2.)  expatiates  on 

the  fair  and  honourable  teftimony  of  Pliny,  with 

much  reafon,  and  fome  declamation. 

[24]  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  (a  part  of  which  was  compofed  under 
the  reign  of  Conftantine)  there  are  not  fix  lines 
which  relate  to  the  Chriftians;  nor  has  the  dili- 
gence of  Xiphilin  difcovered  their  name  in  the  large 
hiftory  of  Dion  Caflius. 

[25]  An  obfeure  paflage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud, 
c.  2t .)  may  feem  to  offer  a  proof  how  ftrangely  the 
Jews  and  Chrifiians  of  Rome  were  confounded 
with  each  other. 

[26]  See  in  the  xviiith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  the  behaviour  of  Gallio,  pro- 
conful  of  Achaia,  and  of  Feftus,  procurator  of 
JuJea. 

[27]  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  the  glory  of  martyrdom  was  confined 
to  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul,  'and  St.  James.  It  was 
gradually  beftowed  on  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  by  the 
more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  felefled  for  the 
theatre  of  their  preaching  and  fufFerings,  fome  re- 
mote country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. See  IViolheim,  p.  81,  and  Tillemont,  Memoires 
Lcclenaftiques,  torn.  i.  part  iii. 

[?.8]  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  38—44.  Sueton.  in 
Neron.  c.  3 8.  Dion  Caflius,  1.  lxii.  p.  1014.  Oro- 
fius,  vii.  7. 

[29]  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius) 
was  reduced  as-low  zs  rerni-NkKm.;  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  fifteen  (hillings  the  Engliflv 
quarter.  : 


[30]  We  may  obferve,  that  the  rumour  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  with  a  very  becoming  diflruft  and 
hefitation,  whilft  it  is  greedily  tranferibed  by  Sue- 
tonius, and  folemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

[31]  This  teftimony  is  alone  fufficient  to  expofe 
the  anachronifm  of  the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of 
Chrift  near  a  century  fooner  (Bafnage,  Hifteire  des 
Juifs,  1.  v.  c.  14,  15.).  We  may  learn  from  Jofe- 
phus  (Anuquitat.  xviii.  3.),  that  the  procuratorftiip 
of  Pilate  correfponded  with  the  laft  ten  years  of 
Tiberius,  A.  D.  27 — 37.  As  to  the  particular  time 
of  the  death  of  Chrift,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed 
it  to  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  29,  under  the  con- 
fullhip  of  the  two  Gemini  (Tertullian  adv.  Jud*Os 
c.  8  ).  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pag i,  cardi- 
nal Morris,  and  Le  Clerc,  feems,  at  leaft,  as  probable 
as  the  vulgar  sera,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from 
what  conjectures)  four  years  later. 

[32]  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

■tew  Itvip  arlj  tjnrvjb  iniud  aew  ioiiqip  ariT  [141] 

[33]  Nardlni  Roma  Antica,  p.  387.  Donatui 
de  Rcma  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  p.  449. 

[34]  Sueton.  In  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of 
malffca,  which  fome  fagacious  commentators  have 
tianflated  magical,  is  confidered  by  the  more  rational 
Mofheim  as  only  fynonymous  w  the  exitiabilit  of 
1  acitus. 

[35]  The  paflage  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  which 
was  inferted  into  the  text  of  Jofephus,  between  the 
time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eufebius,  may  furnifh 
an  example  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles, 
and  refurre£tion  of  Jefus,  are  diftinftly  related.  Jofe- 
phus acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  and 
hefitates  whether  he  fhould  call  him  a  man. 

[36]  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipfius  and  the 
Abbe  de  la  B'.eterie,  Diclionnaire  de  Bayle  a  Par- 
ticle Tacite,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  torn, 
ii.  p.  :86.    Edit.  Erneft. 

[^7]  Frincipatum  Divi  Nerva?,  et  imperium 
Trajani,  uberiorem  fecurioremque  materiam  fe- 
necluti  fepofui,  Tacit.  Hift.  i. 

[3S]  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61.  iv.  4. 

[39]  The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through 
the  fame  channel,  Jofephus  (de  Vita  fua,  c.  3.), 
about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon 
4  and 
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and  releafe  of  Come  Jewilh  priefts  who  were  pri- 
foner.  at  Rome. 

[40]  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewifhand  Hea- 
thea  teftimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  102,  103.)  has  proved 
that  the  name  of  Galileans,  was  a  very  ancient,  and 
perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  Chriftians. 

[41]  jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1,  2.  Tillemont, 
Ruine  des  Juifs,  p.  742.  The  fons  of  Judas  were 
crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandfon 
Eleazar,  after  Jerufalem  was  taken,  defended  a 
ftrong  fortrefs  with  960  of  his  moft  defperate  fol- 
lowers. When  the  battering  ram  had  made  a 
breach,  they  turned  their  fwords  againft  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  againft  their 
own  breafts.    They  died  to  the  laft  man. 

.^ItltdoiQ  26  ,I»fctJW£  fitWi^l  ^V3i->  3vi  0116  ,iH10'l  Isfl 

[42]  The  Spanifh  Infcription  in  Gruter,  p.  23S, 
No.  9,  is  a  manifeft  and  acknowledged  impofition. 
See  Ferreras  Hilloire  d'  Efpagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192* 

[43]  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war 
between  Vitellius  and  Vefpafian,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  69  On  the  10th  of  Auguft,  A.  D. 
70,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  was  deftroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  themfelves,  rather  than  by  thofe 
of  the  Romans. 

[44]  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian.  Sueton.  in  Domitian,  c.  5.  Plutarch  in 
Poplicola,  torn.  i.  p.  230.  Edit.  Bryan.  The 
gilding  alone  coft  1 20CO  talents  (above  two  millions 
and  a  half).  It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  ix. 
Epigram.  3.),  that  if  the  emperor  had  called  in  his 
debts,  Jupiter  himfelf,  even  though  he  had  made  a 
general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  un- 
able to  pay  two  millings  in  the  pound. 

[45]  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  fee  Dion 
Caffius,  1.  lxvi.  p.  1082,  with  Reimarus's  notes. 
Spanheim,  de  Ufu  Numifmatum,  torn.  ii.  p.  571, 
and  Bafnage,  Hilt,  des  Juifs,  J.  vii.  c.  2. 

[46J  Suetonius  (in  Domitian,  c.  12.)  had  fecn 
an  old  man  of  ninety  publickly  examined  before 
the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial 
calls,  Mentula  tributis  damnata. 

[47]  This  appellation  was  at  firft  underflood  in 
the  moft  obvious  fenfe,  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that 
the  brothers  of  Jefus  were  the  lawful  iflue  of  Jofeph 
and  of  Mary.    A  devout  refpeflibr  the  virginity  of 


the  mother  of  God,  fuggefled  to  the  Gnoftics,  and 
afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of 
bellowing  a  fecond  wife  cn  Jofeph.  The  Latins 
(from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint, 
afterted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Jofeph,  and  jufti- 
fied  by  many  fimilar  examples  the  new  interpretation 
that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who  are  ftyled 
the  brothers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were  only  his  firft  cou- 
fins.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  part 
iii.'  and  Beaufobre,  Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme, 
1.  ii.  c.  2- 

[48]  Thirty-nine  w^Sp,  fquares  of  an  hundred 
feet  each,  which  if  ftrittly  computed  would  fcarcely 
amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  probability  of  cir- 
cumftances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers, 
and  the  authority  of  M.  de  Valois,  incline  me 
to  believe  that  the  irte&pw  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
Roman  jugerum.  .'^ 

[49]  Eufebius,  iii.  20.  The  ftory  is  taken  from 
Hegefippus. 

«ail  xit-Jcn  .sic,  3iarl)  (aniinfiflnoO  \g  natai  sHi 
[50J  See  the  death  and  chara&er  of  Sabinus  In 

Tacitus  (Hift.  iii.  74,  75.).    Sabinus  was  the  elder 

brother,  and  till  the  accefllon  of  Vefpafian,  had  been 

confidered  as  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Flavian 

family. 

[51]  Flavium  Clementem  patruelem  fuum  con- 
temii/Jima:  inertia  ...  ex  tenuiffima  fufpicione  intere~ 
mit.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

[52]  The  ifie  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion. 
Bruttius  Prxfens  (apud  Eufeb.  iii.  iR.)  banifties  her 
to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far  diftant  from  the 
other.  That  difference,  and  a  miftake  either  of 
Eufebius,  or  of  his  tranferibers,  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  fuppofe  two  Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the 
niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccle- 
fiaftiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

[53]  Dion,  1.  lxvii.  p.  11,2.  If  the  Bruttius 
Praefens,  from  whom  it  is  probable  that  he  collefled 
this  accotint,  was  the  correfpondent  of  Pliny, 
(Epirtol.  vii.  3.)  we  may  confider  him  as  a  contem- 
porary writer. 

[54]  Sueton.  in  Domit.  c.  17.  Philoftratui  in 
Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii, 

Os]  Dion.  I,  lxviii.  p.  11  iP.     Plin.  Epirtol. 

ivtagui  sHj  tgnillid)  naftrtfl  u ..... 

[56]  Plin. 
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[56]  Piin.  Epiftol.  x.  97.  The  learned  MoJheim 
exprefl'es  himfelf  (p.  147.  232.)  with  the  higheft 
approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid  tem- 
per. Notwithftanding  Dr.  Lardner's  fufpicions  (fee 
Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  I  am 
unable  to  difcover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or 
proceedings. 

[57]  Plin.  Epiftol.  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  firft 
caufe,  A.  D.  81  ;  the  year  after  the  famous  erup- 
tions of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  loft 
his  life. 

[58]  Plin.  Epiftol.  x.  9?.  Tertullian  (Apolog. 
c.  ,5.)  confiders  this  refcript  as  a  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  penal  laws,  "  quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  fru- 
ftratus  eft:"  and  yet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of 
.his  Apologifts,  expofes  the  inconfidency  of  prohi- 
biting inquiries,  and  enjoining  punifhments. 

[,-yJ  Eufebius  (Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  !.  iv.  c.  9.)  has 
preferved  the  edift  of  Hadrian.  He  has  likewife 
(c.  13-)  given  us  one  Mill  more  favourable  under  the 
name  of  Antoninus;  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
not  fo  univerfally  allowed.  The  fecotid  apology  of 
Juftin  contains  fome  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  accufations  of  chriftians. 

[5c]  See  Tertullian  (Apclog.  c.  +0.).  The  acts 
of  the  martyrdom  of  1'olycarp,  exhibit  a  lively 
piflure  of  thefe  tumults,  which  were  ufually  fo- 
mented by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 

[61]  Thefe  regulations  are  inferted  in  the  above 
mentioned  edifts  of  Hadrian  and  Pius.  See  the 
apclogy  cf  Melito  (apud  Euftb.  1.  iv.  c.  25.). 

[62]  See  the  refcript  of  Trajan,  and  the  condua 
of  Pliny.  The  moll  authentic  aas  of  the  martyrs 
abound  in  thefe  exhortations. 

[63]  In  particular,  fee  Tertullian,  (Apol.  c.  2, 
3.)  and  Laftantius  (Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  9.).  Their 
reafor.ings  are  almoft  the  fame  ;  but  we  may  dif- 
cover, that  one  of  thefe  apologias  had  been  a  lawyer, 
and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 

[^4.]  See  two  inltances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in 
the  Aaa  Sincera  Martyrum,  publiftied  by  Ruinart, 
p.  160  599.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the 
Hermit,  tells  a  ftrange  ftory  of  a  young  man,  who 
was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flo/vcrs,  and  af- 
faulted  by  a  beautiful  and  wan. on  courtezan,  lis 


quelled   the  riling  temptation  by  biting  off  his 
tongue. 

[65]  The  converfion  of  his  .vifc  provoked  Clau- 
dius Herminianus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  to  treat 
the  chriilians  with  uncommon  fevericy.  Tertullian 
ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 

[£6]  Tertullian,  in  his  epiflie  to  the  governor  of 
Afjica,  mentions  feveral  remarkable  i nuances  cf 
lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had  happened  within 
his  knowledge. 

[67]  Neque  enim  in  univerfum  aliquid  quod 
quafi  certam  formam  habeat,  conftitui  poteft:  an 
expreffion  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very  great  lati- 
tude to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

[68]  In  Metalla  damnamur,  in  infulas  relege- 
mur.  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  12.  The  mines  of 
Numidia  contained  nine  bifliops,  with  a  proportion- 
able number  of  their  Clergy  and  people,  to  whom 
Cyprian  addrcfted  a  pious  epiftle  of  praife  and  com- 
fort.   See  Cyprian.  Epiltol.  76,  77. 

[69]  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  con- 
fidence, either  the  epiilles,  or  the  aas,  of  Ignatius, 
(they  may  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Apo- 
ftolic  Father;)  yet  we  may  quote  that  bilhop  of 
Antioch  as.  one  of  thefe  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was 
fent  in  chains  to  Rome  as  a  public  fpeaacle  :  ard 
when  he  ariived  at  Troas,  he  received  the  pleafing 
intelligence,  that  the  perfecution  of  Antioch  was  al- 
ready ut  an  end. 

[  c]  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  (Eufeb.  f.  v. 
c.  1.)  the  flave  Blandina  was  diftinguifhed  by  more 
exqaifite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated in  the  aas  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two 
were  of  a  fcrvile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean, 
condition. 

[7  1 J  Origen  adverf.  Celfum,  1.  iii.  p.  116.  His 
words   deferve  to  be  tranferibed.     "  (V.iyn  xa.~a. 

[72]  If  we  recollea  that  ail  the  Plebeians  of 
Rome  were  not  chriftians,  and  that  all  the  chriftians 
were  not  faints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge  with  how 
much  fafety  religious  honours  can  be  afcribed  to 
bones  or  urns,  indifcriminately  taken  from  the 
p_Hic  burial  place.  After  ten  centuries  of  a  very 
free  and  open  trade,  fome  fufpicions  have  arifen 

among 
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among  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now  re- 
quire, as  a  proof  of  fanftity  and  martyrdom,  the 
letters  B  M,  a  viol  full  of  red  liquor,  fuppofed  to 
be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.  But  the 
two  former  figns  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  laft,  it  is  obferved  by  the  critics,  I. 
That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps 
a  cyprefs,  and  perhaps  only  a  flop,  the  flourifh  of  a 
comma,  ufed  in  the  monumental  infcriptions. 
2.  That  the  palm  was  the  fymbol  of  victory  among 
the  Pagans.  3.  That  among  the  chriltians  it  ferved 
as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  ge- 
neral of  a  joyful  refurredtion.  See  the  epiftle  of 
P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worfhip  of  unknown  faints, 
and  Muratori  fopra  Ie  Antichita  Italiane,  DilTertat. 
lviii. 

[-3]  As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  legends,  we  may  be 
fatisfied  with  10,000  chriftian  foldiers  crucified  in 
one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  mount 
Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Roma- 
num.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  4;8.  and  Geddes's  Mifcellanies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil.  which  may  fignify 
either  foldiers  or  thoufands,  is  faid  to  have  occafion- 
ed  fome  extr'aordinary  miftakes. 

[74]  Dionyfius  ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  4.1.  One  of 
the  feventeen  was  likewife  accufed  of  robbery. 

[75]  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  cu- 
rious and  original  picture,  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.  See  likewife  the  two  lives  of  Cyprian, 
compofed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very 
different  views;  the  one  by  Le  Clcrc,  (Giblio- 
theque  Univerfelle,  torn,  xii.p.  208 — 378.)  the  other 
by  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefialtiques,  torn.  iv. 
part  i.  p.  76 — 459. 

[76]  See  the  polite  but  fevere  epiftle  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  (Cyprian  Epift. 
8,  0.).  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatell  care  and 
diligence  to  juftify  his  mafler  againft  the  general 
cenfure. 

[77]  In  particular  thofe  of  Dionyfius  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of  Neo-Cxfa- 
rea.  See  Eufeb.  Hilt.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  vi.  c.  40.  and 
Memoires  de  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  685, 

[7*]  See  Cyprian,   Epift.  16.  and  his  life  by 
Pontius. 
Vol.  I. 


[79]  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the 
deacon  Pontius,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  and 
the  fpe&ator  of  his  death  ;  and  we  likewife  poffeft 
the  ancient  proconfular  acts  of  his  martyrdom* 
Thefe  two  relations  are  confiftent  with  each  other, 
and  with  probability ;  and  what  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable, they  are  both  unfullied  by  any  miracu- 
lous circumftances. 

[80]  It  fhould  feem  that  thefe  were  circular  or- 
ders, fent  at  the  fame  time  to  all  the  governors. 
Dionyfius  (ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  11.)  relates  the  hi- 
ftory  of  his  own  banifhment  from  Alexandria,  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  manner.  But  as  he  efcaped  and 
furvived  the  perfecution,  we  muft  account  him  either 
more  or  lefs  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

[81]  SeePlin.  Hift.Natur.v.  3.  Cellarius,  Geo- 
graph.  Antiq.  part  iii.  p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p. 
go. ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country,  (which  is  ter- 
minated by  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mer- 
cury) l'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  ii.  p.  474.  There 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  near  Curubis,  or 
Curbis,  at  prefent  altered  into  Gurbes  ;  and  Dr, 
Shaw  read  an  infcription,  which  ftyles  that  city, 
Colcnia  Ful-vin.  The  deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cy- 
prian, c.  12.)  calls  it  "  Apricum  et  competentem 
locum,  hofpitium  pro  voluntate  fecretum,  et  quic- 
quid  apponi  eis  ante  promilTum  eft,  qui  regnum  et 
juftitiain  Dei  qusrunt." 

[8z]  See  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  77.  Edit.  Fell. 

[83]  Upon  his  converfion  he  had  fold  thofe  gar- 
dens for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  indulgence 
of  God  (rood  probably  the  liberality  of  fome  chrif- 
tian friend)  reftored  them  to  Cyprian.  See  Ponrius, 
c.  15. 

[84]  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was 
fent  into  exile,  he  dreamt  that  he  fhould  be  put  to 
death  the  next  day.  The  event  made  it  neceifary  to 
explain  that  word,  as  fignifying  a  )  ear.  Pontius, 
c.  12. 

[8;]  Pontius  (c.  15.)  acknowledges  that  Cy-  - 
prian,  with  whom  he  flipped,  palled  the  night 
cuftodia  delicata.  The  Bilhop  exercifed  a  laft  and 
very  proper  aft  of  juriuiiction,  by  directing  that 
the  younger  females,  who  watched  in  the  ftreer, 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
1  tions 
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tions  of  a  noaurnal  crowd.    A<£t  Proconfularia, 

C.  2. 

[86]  See  the  original  fentence  in  the  Afts,  c.  4. 
and  in  Pontius,  c.  17.  The  latter  exprefles  it  in  a 
more  rhetorical  manner. 

[87]  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  deTillemont  (Memoires, 
torn.  iv.  parti,  p.  450.  note  50)  is  not  pleafed 
with  fo  pofitive  an  exclufion  of  any  former  martyrs 
of  the  epifcopal  rank. 

[88]  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the 
charafter  or  principles  of  Thomas  Becket,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  he  fuffered  death,  with  a  con* 
ftancy  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See 
Lord  Lyttelton's  Hiftory  of  Henry  EE.  vol.  ii.  p. 
592,  &c. 

[89]  See  in  particular  the  treatifeof  Cyprian  de 
Lapfis,  p.  87—98.  Edit.  Fell.  The  learning  of 
Dodwell  (Differtat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.j,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Enquiry,  p.  i62,&o), 
have  left  fcarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the 
merit,  the  honours,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs. 

[90]  Cyprian  Epiftol.  5,  6,  7.  22.  24..  and  de 
Unitat.  Ecclefiaj.  The  number  of  pretended  mar- 
tyrs has  been  very  much  multiplied,  by  the  cullom 
which  was  introduced  of  bellowing  that  honourable 
name  on  confeflbrs. 

[91]  Certatim  gloriofa  in  certamina  ruebatar; 
multique  avidius  turn  martyria  gloriofis  mortibus 
quxrebantur,  quam  nunc  Epifcopatus  pravis  ambi- 
onibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1  ii.  He 
might  have  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

[92]  See  Epift.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5.  ap.  Patre3 
Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27.  It  fuited  the  purpofe  of 
Biftiop  Pearfon  (fee  Vindicia?  Ignatianoe,  part  ii. 
c.  9.)  to  jullify  by  a  profufion  of  examples  and  au- 
thorities, the  fentiments  of  Ignatius. 

[93]  Theftory  of  Polyeudtes,  on  which  Corneille 
has  founded  a  very  beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  mod  au- 
thentic, inllances  of  this  exceffive  zeal.  We  mould 
obferve,  that  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illi- 
beris  refufes  the  title  of  martyrs  to  thofe  w  ho  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  death,  by  publicly  deftroying 
the  idols. 
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[94]  See  Epi&etus,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  (though  there  Is 
fome  doubt  whether  he  alludes  to  the  chriuians) 
Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  fuis,  1.  xi.  c.  3..  Lu- 
cian  in  Peregrin. 

[9^]  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned 
are  divided  between  three  perfons  of  the  fame 
name,  who  were  all  proconfuls  of  Ana.  I  am 
inclined  to  aferibe  this  flory  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  who  may  have 
governed  Afia,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

[96]  Molheira,  de  Rebus  Chrift.  ante  Conftan- 
tin.  p.  235. 

[97]  See  the  Epiftle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
ap.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  iv.  c.  15. 

[98]  In  the  fecond  apology  of  Juftin,  there  is  a 
particular  and  very  curious  inllance  of  this  legal 
delay.  The  fame  indulgence  was  granted  to  accufed 
chriftians,  in  the  perfecution  of  Decius ;  and  Cy- 
prian (de  Lapfis)  exprefsly  mentions  the  "  Diesne- 
gantibus  praefti  tutus." 

[99]  Tertullian  confiders  flight  from  perfecution, 
as  an  imperfect,  but  very  criminal,  apoftacy,  as  an^ 
impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of  God,  &c.  &c. 
He  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubjefl  (fee  p.  536 
— 544.  Edit-  Rigalt.),  which  is  filled  with  the 
wildeft  fanaticifm}  and  the  moft  incoherent  decla- 
mation. It  is  however  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
Tertullian  did  not  fufTer  martyrdom  himfelf. 

[ico]  The  Libellatici,  who  are  chiefly  known  by 
the  writings  of  Cyprian,  are  'defcribed  with  the 
utmoft  precifion,  in  the  copious  commentary  of 
Moiheim,  p.  483 — 489- 

[101]  Plin.  Epiftol.  x.  97.  Dionyfius  Alexan- 
dria ap.  Eufeb.  I.  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima  ftatim 
verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  fratrum  numerus 
fldem  fuam  prodidit :  nec  proftratus  eft  perfecuti- 
onis  impetu,  fed  voluntario  lapfu  feipfum  proftra- 
vit.  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among  thefe  de- 
ferters  were  many  priefls,  and  even  bilhops. 

[102]  It  was  on  thisoccafion  that  Cyprian  wrote 
his  treatife  De  Lapfis  and  many  of  his  epiftles.  The 
controverfy  concerning  the  treatment  of  penitent 
apodates,  does  not  occur  among  the  Chriftians  of 
the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  aferibe  this  to  the 
fuperiority  of  their  faith  and  courage,  or  to  our  lefs 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  hiftory  ? 

[103]  See 
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[103]  See  Mofheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus 
was  the  firlt  author  of  this  computation  ;  though 
he  feemed  defirous  of  referving  the  tenth  and  greateft 
perfecution  for  the  coming  of  the  Antichrift. 

[104]  The  teftimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is 
firft  mentioned  by  Juftin.  The  fucceffive  improve- 
ments which  the  ftory  has  acquired,  (as  it  parted 
through  the  hands  of  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  Epi- 
phaniu?,  Chryfoftom,  Orofius,  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  the  authors  of  the  feveral  editions  of  the  aftsof 
Pilate)  are  very  fairly  ftated  by  Dom  Calmet,  Difler- 
tations  fur  l'Ecriture,  torn.  iii.  p.  651,  &c. 

[105]  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
of  the  thundering  legion,  fee  the  admirable  criti- 
cifm  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
81 — 390. 

[106]  Dion  Caffius,  or  rather  his  abbreviator 
Xiphilin,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1206.  Mr.  Moyle  (p.  266) 
has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church  under  the 
reign  of  Commodus. 

[107]  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Au- 
guftan  Hiftory,  with  the  epiftle  of  Tertullian  to 
Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  &c.)  confiders  the  cure  of  Se- 
verus, by  the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

[108]  Tertullian  de  Fuga,  c.  13.  The  prefent 
was  made  during  the  feaft  of  the  Saturnalia;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  ferious  concern  to  Tertullian,  that 
the  faithful  mould  be  confounded  with  the  moft  in- 
famous profeffions  which  purchafed  the  connivance 
of  the  government. 

[109]  Eufeb.  1.  v.  c.  23,  24.  Molheim,  p.  435 
—447- 

[  1 10]  Joda:os  fieri  fub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem 
etiam  de  Chriftianis  fanxit,    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  70. 

[111]  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  384.'  This  com- 
putation (allowing  for  a  Angle  exception)  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  and  by  the  writings 
of  Cyprian. 

[112]  The  antiquity  of  Chriilian  churches  is  dif- 
cufled  by  Tillemont  (Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn, 
iii.  Part  ii.  p.  68— -2.),  and  by  Mr.  Moyle  (vol. 
i.  p.  378—398).    The  former  refers  the  firft  con- 


ftruflion  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus; 
the  latter,  to  the  peace  of  Galiienus. 

[113]  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  13c.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  adopted  their  method  of  public- 
ly propofmg  the  names  of  thofe  perfons  who  were 
candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  ho- 
nour of  this  practice  is  likewife  attributed  to  the 
Jews. 

[114]  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecdefiaft.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  Hiero- 
nym.  de  Script.  Ecclef.  c.  54.  Mamsa  was  ftyled 
a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  Chriftians  and 
the  Pagan?.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  im- 
poflible  that  flie  (hould  deferve  that  honourable 
epithet. 

[115]  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  123.  Mo- 
flieim  (p.  46c.)  feems  to  refine  too  much  on  the 
domeftic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  defign  of 
building  a  public  temple  to  Chrift  (Hift.  Auguft.  p. 
129.),  and  the  objection  which  was  fuggefted  either 
to  him,  or  in  fimiiar  circumftances  to  Hadrian,  ap- 
pear to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable 
report,  invented  by  the  Chriftians,  and  creduloufiy 
adopted  by  an  hiftorian  of  the  age  of  Conftantine, 

£116]  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  28, 

[117]  Orofius,  1.  vii.  c.  19,  mentions  Origen  as 
the  objed  of  Maximin's  refentment ;  and  Firmiii- 
anus,  aCappadocian  bilhopof  that  age,  gives  a  juft 
and  confined  idea  of  this  perfecution  (apud  Cyprian. 
Epift.  75.). 

[118]  The  mention  of  thofe  princes  who  were 
publicly  fuppofed  to  be  Chriftians,  as  we  find  it  in  an 
epiftle  of  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Eufeb.  I. 
vii.  c.  ic),  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that 
fuch  a  report  had  prevailed  ;  but  the  Egyptian 
bifhop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  diftance  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  expre/Tes  himfelf  with  a  becoming 
diffidence,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fail.  The 
epiftlesof  Origen  (which  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Eufebius,  fee  1.  vi.  c.  36.)  would  moft  probably  de- 
cide this  curious,  rather  than  important,  queftion. 

[119]  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.    The  ftory,  as  is  ufual, 
has  been  embelliftied  by  fucceeding  writers,  and  is 
confuted,  with  much  fuperfluous  learning,  by  Fre- 
derick Spanheim  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400,  flje.). 
1  2  Lac- 
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[120]  Ladtantius,  de  Mortibus  Perfecutorum,  c 
3,  4.  After  celebrating  the  felicity  and  increafe  of 
the  church,  under  a  long  fucceflion  of  good  princes: 
he  adds,  '*  Extitit  port  annos  plurimos,  execrabile 
animal,  Decius,  qui  vexaret  Ecclefiam." 

[121]  Eufeb.  h  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian  Epiftol.  $j. 
The  fee  of  Rome  remained  vacant  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  Fabianus,  to  the  20th  of  January,  A.  D. 
250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June, 
A.  D.  251.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  fince 
he  was  killed  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

[122]  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  10.  Moiheim  (p.  548.) 
has  very  clearly  fhewn,  that  the  Prcefect  Macrianus, 
and  the  Egyptian  Magus,  aie  one  and  the  fame 
perfon. 

[123]  Eufebius  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  gives  us  a  Greek 
verfion  of  this  Latin  edict,  which  feems  to  have 
been  very  concife.  By  another  edict,  he  directed, 
that  the  Ccemeterta  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  Chrif- 
fians. 

[124]  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  C.  30,  Ladtantius  de  M.  P. 
c.  6.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  177.  Orofius,  1.  vii. 
c.  23.  Their  language  is  in  general  fo  ambiguous 
and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  Jofs  to  determine 
how  far  Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before 
he  was  aflafiinated.  Moft  of  the  moderns  (except 
Dodwell,  Diflertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64.)  have  feized 
the  occafion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

[125]  Paul  was  better  pleafed  with  the  title  of  Du- 
eenarius,  than  with  that  of  bifhop.  The  Ducenarius 
was  an  Imperial  procurator,  fo  called  from  his  falary 
of  two  hundred  Sejlertia,  or  i,6ool.  a  year.  (See 
Salmafius  ad  Hilt.  Auguft.  <p.  124.)  Some  critics 
fuppofe,  that  the  bifhop  of  Antioch  had  actually 
obtained  fuch  an  office  from  Zenobia,  while  others 
confider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expreflion  of  his 
pomp  and  infolence. 

[126]  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  thofe  times; 
and  the  clergy  fometimes  bought  what  they  intend- 
ed to-  fell.  It  appears  that  the  bilhopric  of  Car- 
thage was  purchafed  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named 
Lucilla,  for  her  fervant  Majorinus.  The  price  was 
400  Folks.  (Monument.  Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati, 
p.  263.)  Every  Follis  contained  125  pieces  of  filver, 
and  the  whole  fum  may  be  computed  at  about 
2,400!. 
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[127]  If  we  are  defirous  of  extenuating  the  vices 
of  Paul,  we  muft  fufpect  the  afTembled  bifhops  of  the 
Eaft  of  publifhing  the  mod  malicious  calumnies  in  a 
circular  epiflle,  addrefled  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
empire  (ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  30  ). 

[128]  His  herefy  (like  thofe  of  Noetus  and  Sa- 
bellius,  in  the  fame  century)  tended  to  confound  the 
myfterious  diltinction  of  the  divine  perfons.  See 
Molheim,  p.  702,  &c. 

[129]  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  I.  vii.  c.  30.  We 
are  entirely  indebted  to  him  for  the  curious  llory  of 
Paul  of  Samofota. 

[130]  The  JEr&  of  Martyrs,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe 
among  the  Copts  and  the  Abyflinians,  muft  be  rec- 
koned from  the  29th  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  284;  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days 
earlier  than  the  real  acceftion  of  Diocletian.  See 
Diflertation  prcliminaire  a  l'Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates. 

[131]  The  expreflion  of  Ladtantius  (de  M.  P. 
C.  15.)  "  facrificio  pollui  coegit,"  implies  their 
antecedent  converfion  to  the  faith  ;  but  does  not  feem 
tojuftifythe  aflertion  of  Molheim  (p.  912.),  that 
they  had  been  privately  baptized. 

[132]  M.  deTillemont  (MemoiresEcclefiaftiquest 
torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  11,  12.)  has  quoted  from  the 
Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d'Acheri,  a  very  curious 
inftruction  which  bifhop  Theonas  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  Lucian. 

[133]  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

[134]  Eufebius  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  I.  viii.  c.  1.  The 
reader  who  confults  the  original  will  not  accufe  me 
of  heightening  the  picture.  Eufebius  was  about 
fixteen  years  of  age  at  the  acceifion  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian. 

[135]  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number 
of  inftances,  the  myfterious  worlhip  of  Mythras, 
and  the  Taurobolia;  the  latter  of  which  became 
fafhionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (See  a 
Diflertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  de 
PAcademie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  443.). 
The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  devotion  as 
of  fatire. 

[136]  The  impoftor  Alexander  very  ftrongly 
recommended  the  oracle  of  Trophoniuj  at  Mallos, 

and 
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and  thofe  of  Apollo,  at  Claros  and  Miletos  (Lucian 
torn.  ii.  p.  236.  Edit.  Reitz).  The  laft  of  thefe, 
whofe  Angular  hiftory  would  furnift*  a  very  curious 
epifode,  was  confulted  by  Diocletian  before  he 
publilhed  his  edidls  of  perfecution  (Laiftantius,  de 
M.  P.  c.  II.). 

[137]  Befides  the  ancient  ftories  of  Pythagoras 
and  Arifteas;  the  cures  performed  at  the  ftuine  of 
jEfculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  were  frequently  oppofed  to  the  miracles 
of  Chrift ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner  (fee 
Teflimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  252.  352.),  that  when  Phi- 
loltratus  compofed  the  life  of  Apollonius,  he  had  no 
fuch  intention. 

[138]  It  is  ferioufly  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Chriflian  fathers,  by  acknowledging  the  fuper- 
natural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal,  part  of 
Paganifm,  deftroy  with  their  own  hands  the  great 
advantage  which  we  might  otherwife  derive  from 
the  liberal  concefiions  of  our  adverfaries. 

[139]  Julian  (p.  301.  Edit.  Spanheim)  exprefles 
a  pious  joy,  that  the  providence  of  the  gods  had 
extinguilhed  the  impious  fe£ls,  and  for  the  moft  part 
deltroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epi- 
cureans, which  had  been  very  numerous,  fince  Epi- 
curus himfelf  compofed  no  lefs  than  300  volumes. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  26. 

[140]  Cumque  alios  audiam  muflltare  indignan- 
ter,  et  dicere  opportere  ftatui  per  Senatum,  abole- 
antur  ut  hrc  fcripta,  quibus  Chriftiana  Religio 
comprobetur,  et  vetuftatis  opprimatur  audtoritas. 
Arnobius  adverfus  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  103,  104.  He 
adds  very  properly,  Erroris  convincite  Ciceionem  .  . 
nam  intercipere  fcripta,  et  publicatam  velle  fub- 
mergere  ledlionem,  non  eft  Deum  defendere  fed 
veritatis  tefiificationem-  timere. 

[141]  Lactantius  (Divin.  Inftitut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.) 
gives  a  very  clear  and  fpirited  account  of  two  of 
thefe  philofophic  adverfaries  of  the  faith.  The 
large  treatife  of  Porphyry  againft  the  Chriftians 
confifted  of  thirty  books,  and  was  compofed  in 
Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

[142]  See  Socrates  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  i.  c.  9, 
and  Codex  Theodofian.  1.  i.  tit.  i.  1.  3. 

[143]  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  He  limits 
the  number  of  military  martyrs,  by  a  remarkable 


exprefllon  (trrrxtiu;  rovrut  iic  ira  xati  hurseoi)  of  which 
neither  his  Latin  nor  French  tranflator  have  rendered 
the  energy.  Notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
Eufebius,  and  the  filence  of  Laflantius,  Ambrofe, 
Sulpicius,  Orofius,  &c.  it  has  been  long  believed, 
that  the  Theb*an  legion,  confifted  of  6oco  Chri- 
ftians, fuffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Max- 
imian,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Penine  Alps.  The  ftory 
was  firft  publifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  vth 
century,  by  Eucherius,  bilhop  of  Lyons,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  certain  perfons,  who  received  it  from 
Ifaac  bilhop  of  Geneva,  who  is  faid  to  have  received 
it  from  Theodore  bilhop  of  O&odurum.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Maurice  ftill  fubfifts,  a  rich  monu- 
ment of  the  credulity  of  Sigifmond,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. See  an  excellent  Differtation  in  the 
xxxvith  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee, 
p.  427—454. 

[144]  Seethe  A6ta  Sincera,  p.  299.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  martyrdom  and  of  that  of  Marcellus 
bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

[145]  Acla  Sincera,  p.  302. 

[146]  De  M.  P.  c.  11.  Laftantius  (or  whoever 
was  the  author  of  this  little  treatife)  was,  at  that 
time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia;  but  it  feems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  fo  ac- 
curate a  knowledge  of  what  pafted  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet. 

[1  17]  The  only  circumftance  which  we  can  dif- 
cover,  is  the  devotion  and  jealoufy  of  the  mother 
of  Galerius.  She  is  defcribed  by  Laftantius,  as 
Deorum  montium  cultrix ;  mulier  admodum  fu- 
perftitiofa.  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  fon, 
and  was  offended  by  the  difregard  of  fome  of  her 
Chriftian  fervants. 

[148]  The  worfhip  and  feftival  of  the  God 
Terminus  are  elegantly  illuftrated  by  M.  de  Boze. 
Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  5c. 

[149]  In  our  only  MS.  of  Laclantius,  we  read 
profeftus ;  but  reafon,  and  the  authority  of  all  the 
critics,  allow  us,  inftead  of  that  word,  which  dellroys 
the  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  to  fubftitute  prteftdus. 

[150]  Laflantius  de  M.  P.  c.  1 gives  a  very 
lively  pifture  of  the  deftruftion-  of  the  church. 

•  [151]  Molheim 
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[151]  Mofheim  (p.  922 — 926.),  from  many 
fcattcred  paflages  of  La&antius  and  Eufebius,  has 
colle&ed  a  very  juft  and  accurate  notion  of  this 
edict;  though  he  fometimes  deviates  into  conjecture 
and  refinement. 

[152]  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  prac- 
tifed,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  fame  mode  of  per« 
fecution  againft  the  clergy  of  England.  See  Hume's 
Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  laft  4to  edition. 

[153]  La&antius  only  calls  him  quidam,  etfinon 
redte,  magno  tamen  animo,  &c.  c.  12.  Eufebius 
(1.  viii.  c.  5.)  adorns  him  with  fecular  honours. 
Neither  have  condefcended  to  mention  his  name  ; 
but  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of 
John.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques, 
torn.  v.  part  ii.  p.  320. 

[154]  La&antius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Potentiflimi 
quondam  Eunuchi  necati,  per  quos  Palatium  et 
ipfe  conftabat.  Eufebius  (I.  viii.  c.  6.)  mentions 
the  cruel  executions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and 
Dorotheus,  and  of  Anthimius,  bifhop  of  Nico- 
media  ;  and  both  thofe  writers  defcribe,  in  a  vague 
but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  fcenes  which  were 
acted  even  in  the  Imperial  prefence. 

See  Lattantius,  Eufebius,  and  Conftantine, 
ad  Ccetum  Sanctorum,  c.  25.  Eufebius  confeffes 
his  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  the  fire. 

[156]  Tillemont,  Memoires  EccleGaft.  torn.  v. 
part  i.  p-  43- 

[157]  See  the  A&a  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  353; 
thofe  of  Fcelix  of  Thibara,  or  Tibiur,  appear 
much  lefs  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions, 
which  afford  a  lively  fpecimen  of  legendary  licence. 

[158]  See  the  fir  ft  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis 
againft  the  Donatifts  at  Paris,  1700.  Edit.  Dupin. 
He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

[159]  The  ancient  monuments,  publifhed  at  the 
end  of  Optatus,  p.  261,  &c.  defcribe,  in  a  very  cir- 
cumftantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  gover- 
nors in  the  deftruftion  of  churches.  They  made  a 
minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found 
in  them.  That  of  the  church  of  Cirta,  in  Nu- 
midia,  is  dill  extant.  It  confided  of  two  chalices 
of  gold,  and  fix  of  Giver;  fix  urns,  one  kettle,  feven 


lamps,  all  likewife  of  filver  ;  befides  a  large  quantity 
of  brafs  utenfils,  and  wearing  apparel. 

[16c]  Laclantius  (Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  11.)  con- 
fines the  calamity  to  the  con<venticulum,  with  its  con- 
gregation. Eufebius  (viii.  11.)  extends  it  to  a  whole 
city,  and  introduces  fomething  very  like  a  regular 
fiege.  His  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  Rufinus,  adds 
the  important  circumftance  of  the  permiffion  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thence.  As 
Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Ifauria,  it  is 
poflible  that  the  reftlefs  temper  of  thofe  independent 
Barbarians  may  have  contributed  to  this  misfortune. 

[161]  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with 
fome  probability)  thinks  that  he  has  difcovered  the 
Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Libanius ;  and 
that  it  was  a  rafh  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius, 
who  with  only  five  hundred  men  feized  Antioch, 
and  might  perhaps  allure  the  Chriftians  by  the 
promife  of  religious  toleration.  From  Eufebius 
(1.  ix.  c.  8.)  as  well  as  from  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift. 
Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  77,  &c.)  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
Chriftianity  was  already  introduced  into  Armenia. 

[162]  See  Mofheim,  p.  938  ;  the  text  of  Eufebius 
very  plainly  (hews,  that  the  governors,  whofe  powers 
were  enlarged,  not  reftrained,  by  the  new  laws, 
could  punifh  with  death  the  moft  obflinate  Chri- 
ftians, as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

[163]  Athanafius,  p.  833,  ap.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecdefiaft.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  9^. 

[164]  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  13.  Lailantius  de  M. 
P.  c.  15.  Dodwell  (DifTertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  75.) 
reprefents  them  as  inconfiftent  with  each  other. 
But  the  former  evidently  fpeaks  of  Conftantius  in 
the  ftation  of  Csfar,  and  the  latter  of  the  fame 
prince  in  the  rank  of  Auguftus. 

[165]  Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Infcrip- 
tions,  as  having  determined  the  limits  between  the 
territories  of  Pax  j alia,  and  thofe  of  Ebora,  both 
cities  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Lufitania.  If  we  recoi- 
led! the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  places  to  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  we  may  fufpeft  that  the  celebrated  deacon 
and  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccurately 
affigned  by  Prudentius,  &c.  to  SaragoiTa,  or  Va- 
lentia.  See  the  pompous  hiftory  of  his  fufFerings, 
in  the  Memoires  tie  Tillemont,  torn.  v.  part  ii.  p. 
58 — 83.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  de- 
partment 
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partment  of  Conftantius,  as  Caefar,  did  not  include 
Spain,  which  ftill  continued  under  the  immediate 
jurifdidtion  of  Maximian. 

[166]  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  tr.  Gruter.  Infcript. 
p.  1171.N0.  18.  Rufinus  has  miftaken the  office 
of  Adautfus  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 

[167]  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius 
was  vanquished  by  Conftantine,  it  fuited  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Lattantius  to  place  his  death  among  thofe 
of  the  perfecutors. 

[:68]  The  epitaph  of  Mareellus  is  to  be  found 
In  Gruter,  Infcript.  p.  1172.  No.  3.  and  it  con- 
tains all  that  we  know  of  his  hidory.  Marcellinu3 
and  Mareellus,  whofe  names  follow  in  the  lift  of 
popes,  are  fuppofed  by  many  critics  to  be  different 
perfons ;  but  the  learned  Abbe  de  Longuerue  was 
convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  fame. 
Veridicus  reftor  lapfis  quia  crimina  flere 
Prajdixit  miferis,  fuit  omnibus  hoftis  amarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  fequitur  difcordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  caedes  ;  folvuntur  fcedera  pads. 
Crimen  ob  aherius,  Chriftum  qui  in  pace  negavit 
Finibus  expulfus  patriae  eft  feritate  Tyranni. 
H=ec  breviter  Damafus  voluit  comperta  referre  : 
Marcelli  populus  meritum  cognofcere  poftet. 
We  may  obferve  that  Damafus  was  made  biihop 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  366. 

[169]  Optatus  contr.  Donatift.  1.  i.  c.  17,  18. 

[170]  The  Ads  of  the  Paffion  of  St.  Boniface, 
which  abound  in  miracles  and  declamation,  are 
publifhed  by  Ruinart,  (p.  283 — 291.)  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts. 

[171]  During  the  four  firft  centuries,  there  exift 
few  traces  of  either  bifhops  or  bifhoprics  in  the 
weftern  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable 
that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurifdiction 
over  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province. 
See  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p. 
68 — 76.  with  the  obfervations  of  Lucas  Hol- 
flerius. 

[172]  The  viiith  bock  of  Eufebius,  as  well  as  the 
fupplement  concerning  the  martyrs  of  Paleftine, 
principally  relate  to  the  perfecution  of  Galerius  and 
Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  with  which 
Laft.antius  opens  the  vth  book  of  his  Divine  Inlli- 
tutions,  allude  to  their  cruelty. 


[173]  Eufebius  (I.  viii.  c.  17.)  has  given  us  a 
Greek  verfion,  and  Laclantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  34.), 
the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  ediiL  Neither 
of  thefe  writers  feem  to  recoiled!  how  dire£lly  it 
contradicts,  whatever  they  have  juft  affirmed  of  the 
remorfe  and  repentance  of  Galerius. 

[174]  Eufebius,  1.  ix.  c.  1.  He  in  forts  the 
epiaie  of  the  Prafeft.. 

[175]  See  Eufebius,  I.  viii.  c.  14.  1.  ix.  c.  2 — 9. 
Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  Thefe  writers  agree  in 
reprefenting  the  arts  of  Maximin  :  but  the  former 
relates  the  execution  of  feveral  martyrs,  while  the 
latter  exprefsly  affirms,  cccidi  forvps  Dei  vetuit. 

[176]  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  publifhed 
a  very  ample  edict  of  toleration,  in  which  he  imputes 
all  the  feverities  which  the  chriftians  fufTered  to 
the  judges  and  governors,  who  had  mifunderftood  his 
intentions.    See  the  Edict  in  Eufebius,  l.ix.  c.  10. 

[177]  See  two  remarkable  paflages  in  Eufebiu-, 
1.  viii.  c.  2.  and  de  Martyr.  Paleftin,  c.  12.  The 
prudence  of  the  hiftorian  has  expofed  his  own  cha- 
racter to  cenfure  and  fufpicion.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  himfelf  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and 
it  was  fuggefted  that  he  had  purchafed  his  deliver- 
ance by  fome  difhonourable  compliance.  The  re- 
proach was  urged  in  his  lifetime,  and  even  in  his 
prefence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67. 

[178]  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  ac- 
count of  the  fufferings  of  Tarachus,  and  his  compa- 
nions (Ada  Sincera  Ruinart,  p.  419 — 44S)  is  filled 
with  flrong  expreffions  of  refentment  and  contempt, 
which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  mapiftrate. 
The  behaviour  of  /Idefius  to  Kierocles,  prefect  of 
Egypt,  was  ftill  more  extraordinary,  Xoyoij  ti  x»i. 
csyin;  rov  otxar>w  .  •  .  «:pe«>.«v.  Eufeb.  de  Martyr, - 
Paleftin.  c.  5. 

[170]  Eufeb.  de  Martyr.  Paleftin.  c.  13, 
[180]  Auguftin.  Collat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  CV 
13.  ap.  Tillemonr,  Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn, 
v.  part  i.  p.  46.  The  con  trover  fy  with  the  Dona- 
tifls  has  reflected  fome,  though  perhaps  a  partial, 
light  on  the  hiitory  of  the  African  church. 

[181]  Eufebius  de  Martyr.  Paleftin.  c.  13.  He 
clofes  his  narration,  by  afluring  us  that  thefe  were 
the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palelline.  during  the 
ivbolt  courie  of  the  perfecution.    The  vth  chapter 
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of  his  viiith  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of 
Thebais  in  Egypt,  may  feem  to  contradict,  our  mo- 
derate computation  ;  but  it  will  only  lead  us  to  ad- 
mire the  artful  management  of  the  hiilorian. 
Chuiing  for  the  fcene  of  the  molt  exquifite  cruelty, 
the  moll  remote  and  fequeftered  country  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais,  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  perfons  had  frequently  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  the  fame  day.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  his 
language  infenfibly  becomes  more  cautious  and  mo- 
derate. Inftead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number, 
he  {peaks  of  many  chrillians  (*r*iia?) ;  and  mod 
artfully  feledls  two  ambiguous  words  (irogwaf*Ev,  and 
wnopwcttrou;)  which  may  fignify  either  what  he  had 
feen,  or  what  he  had  heard  ;  either  the  expe&ation, 
or  the  execution,  of  the  punifliment.  Having  thus 
provided  a  fecure  evafion,  he  commits  the  equivo- 
cal paffage  to  his  readers  and  tranflators  ;  juftly  con- 
ceiving that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer 
the  moft  favourable  fenfe.  There  was  perhaps  fome 
malice  in  the  remark  of  Theodorus  Metochita,  that 
all  who,  like  Eufebius,  had  been  converfant  with 


the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  an  obfcure  and  intri- 
cate ftyle.    (See  Valefius  ad  loc .) 

[182]  When  Paleltine  was  divided  into  three, 
the  pratfecture  of  the  eaft  contained  forty-eight  pro- 
vinces. As  the  ancient  diftin&ions  of  nations  were 
long  fince  abolifhed,  the  Romans  diflributed  the 
provinces,  according  to  a  general  proportion  of 
their  extent  and  opulence. 

[183]  Ut  gloriari  poflint  nullum  fe  innocentium 
peremi/Te,  nam  et  ipfe  audivi  aliquos  gloriantes, 
quia  adminiftratio  fua,  in  hac  parte,  fuerit  incru- 
enta.    Ladtant.  Inflitut.  Divin.  v.  1 1. 

[184]  Grot.  Annal.  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p. 
12.  Edit.  fol. 

[185]  Fra  Paolo  (Uloriadel  Concilio  Tiidentino, 
I.  iii  )  reduces  the  number  of  Belgic  martyrs  to 
50,oco.  In  learning  and  moderation,  Fra-Paolo 
was  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time 
gives  fome  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former, 
which  he  lofes  on  the  other  hand  by  the  diftance  of 
Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 


END    OF   THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


